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ITH three opera houses functioning simultaneously a quantity of artists hitherto un- 
W familiar to the New York public, but promising to surpass in certain aspects of interest 
the newcomers of a year ago, will be brought forward. The Metropolitan, on its part, 
promises only three new vocalists of a rank confessedly the foremost. They are Margarete 
Arndt-Ober, a German contraito here shown as “Brangaene” In “Tristan”; Rudolf Berger, 
the Berlin tenor, who is pictured above as ‘‘Walther’” in ‘‘Meistersinger’’s and Giovanni Mar- 
tinelll, an Itallan tenor of eminence. Oscar Hammersten will introduce the French dramatic 
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soprano, Marthe Chenal, whose portrait reveals her as “Aphrodite” in the Erlanger opera of 
that name; Maria Barrientos, the noted Spanish coloratura soprano, shown herein as “‘Rosina”’ 
in Rossini’s “‘Barber’’; the French dramatic sopranos, Victoria Fer and Cécile Thévenet and 
the Italian lyric soprano, Bianca Stagno-Bellincioni. Among the men are André Allard and 
Cesare Vezzani, tenors both. Of the Century Opera forces there appear herewith Morgan 
Kingston, the English tenor, as “Rhadames’’ in “Aida”; Louls Kreidier, an American bari- 
tone, as “‘Amonasro,’”’ and Kathleen Howard, a native contralto, as ‘‘Amneris” In the same 
opera; and a second American-born contralto, Mary Jordan, 
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MAGGIE TEYTE CORRECTS SOME 
FALSE IDEAS ABOUT DEBUSSY 


French Composer ‘‘ Most Misunderstood Man in Artistic World,” 
Declares Interpreter of His Works—Not a “‘ Poseur, Dilettante 
and Iconoclast”—-Music of His Songs So Expressive that 
Words Are Scarcely Needed—He Realizes Possibilities of His 
Present Style Are Exhausted 


‘ By MAGGIE TEYTE 








Epitor’s Note—This article from the pen of Miss 
Teyte is unique in its interest in that the author 
is widely recognized as an interpreter of the works 
of the Pyenu composer. She has been for more 
than three years the pupil and intimate friend of 
Debussy and is frequently selected by him to give 
his songs their first hearing before the critical 
French public. Opinions of Debussy differ so wide- 
ly and personal contact with him is so rare a privi- 
lege that Miss Teyte’s authoritative statement may 
correct some misrepresentations. 





is probably the 
most misunderstood 
man in the artistic 
world to-day. Few 
can grasp the meaning 
of his music; even 
fewer can apprehend 
the significance of his 
character. He has been 
called a vain, affected 
poseur, a superficial 
dilettante, a self-con- 
stituted iconoclast with 
Miss Teyte as no intentions save to 
“Mélisande”’ destroy; lacking in 
originality and with no 

more than an ordinary musical talent. In 
answering these opinions, let us discuss 
him first as a man and then as a musician. 


I well remember my first meeting with 
Debussy. It was after I had been study- 
ing with Jean de Reszke long enough to 
be entrusted with the rdle of Mélisande at 
the Opéra Comique. Naturally I was a 
little frightened at the responsibility sud- 
denly thrust upon me, for my predecessor 
had created the part and had made a great 
reputation in it. My fears were not les- 
sened when I heard that the composer had 
sent for me to hold a consultation on the 
interpretation of the opera. 

I went dutifully to the home of Debussy 
and waited in the studio with nervous 
eagerness. The master came in quickly 
and unceremoniously, a_ silent, diffident, 
bearded man. I must have looked like a 
schoolgirl, for I still wore my hair in 
braids. At any rate, Debussy looked at me 
sharply and then glanced around the room 
as though expecting to find someone else. 
Finally he again looked at me hard and 
then said abruptly, “Are you Miss Teyte?” 

“Yes,” I answered in a voice that did not 
seem to belong to me. 

“Are you Miss Maggie Teyte?” 
peated. 

“Ves,” I answered again. 

“But,” he insisted, “Are you Miss Mag- 
gie Teyte of the Opéra Comique?” 

“Yes,” I answered for the third time. 

He shook his head doubtfully, walked 
to the piano and began to play the music of 
the first act of “Pelléas et Mélisande.” 
As soon as I began to sing, my nervous- 
ness disappeared. Before I had been sing- 
ing ten minutes Debussy rose suddenly 
from the piano stool and rushed to the 
electric bell with the words: “Wait a mo- 
ment. I must let my wife hear this!” 








he re- 


Mme. Debussy as Adviser 


It was the greatest compliment that he 
could have paid:me. For Mme. Debussy 
enters into everything that her husband 
does, and he always considers her his 
necessary inspiration and support. I found 
later that he insisted on having her near 
him at all rehearsals and concerts in which 
he took part, and whenever she uttered an 
opinion or made a suggestion he accepted 
it with the greatest ,respect. Once an 
orchestra had to repeat a certain measure 
seven times during one rehearsal before 
both the composer and his wife were satis- 
fied. 

Debussy is always a severe critic of his 
own work as well as that of others. He 
expects perfection in every detail. If a 
singer cannot read his songs at sight and 
knows them thoroughly after one rehear- 
sal he refuses to waste time in laborious 
study. He takes a perfect ear for granted, 
and counts upon finding his interpreter’s 
intellect equal to his own. This may ex- 
plain to some extent the fact that few 
singers have held the personal interest of 
Debussy for very long. 


An incident occurs to me which exhibits 
Debussy’s intolerance of all imperfection. 
A pianist of great reputation had been 
playing one of his compositions at a public 


} LAUDE DEBUSSY 


concert, very well as it seemed to me. At 
the conclusion he obviously expected to be 
complimented by the composer, but De- 
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Claude Debussy 


bussy was silent. Thereupon the pianist 
asked him point blank if he had been satis- 
fied. Debussy merely answered that the 
interpretation was quite impossible, turned 
on his heel and walked away, leaving the 
performer crestfallen. 


Chary of Curtain Calls 


Such episodes as this have led to a popu- 
lar impression that Debussy is unuttezably 
conceited. Nothing could be further from 
the truth. Debussy’s confidence in his 
work and in himself as a musician is un- 
limited, it is true, and this fact may at 
times lead to a suspicion of personal van- 
ity. But as far as public approbation is 
concerned he is the most timid and retir- 
ing man imaginable. When I performed 
with him in Paris in concerts of his own 
works it was almost impossible for me to 
drag him before the footlights to respond 
to the applause of the audience. He would 
thrust himself far back into a corner of the 
wings and keep out of sight altogether if 
he could. 

He has a horror of being photographed. 
Mme. Debussy is the only person who has 
the right to photograph her husband, and 
only in the form of snapshots. Nowadays 
when Debussy is on his way to a concert 
or a rehearsal, he rushes to a car or a cab 
like a hunted animal and if he thinks he 








sees a photographer approaching, he hides 
his face. 

Parisians have long ago resigned them- 
selves to the fact that Debussy is abso- 
lutely undependable. If it is announced 
that he is to conduct or play at a concert 
no one really expects him to appear until 
he is seen actually present in the flesh. A 
substitute conductor or pianist is invariably 
kept on hand at all concerts in which De- 
bussy is expected to take part. If he comes 
at all, he is almost sure to be late, and the 
manager can generally be seen at the start 
of such a concert rushing out into the 
street and looking desperately for his 
stellar attraction, who has probably retired 
to some out-of-the-way corner of Paris to 
read and smoke in peace and quiet. 


Halted a Stage Manager 


If one can pierce through this shell of 
difidence and_ reserve, however, De- 
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in Doorway of His Home in Paris 


bussy becomes a~-most fascinating friend 
and teacher. To me he has always shown 
an almost parental kindness.. Once at a 
rehearsal of “Pelléas et Mélisande” the 
stage manager insisted on correcting my 
interpretation of a certain part. No one 
knew that Debussy himself was present un- 
til suddenly his voice boomed forth from 
the back of the theater in a peremptory re- 
quest that “Miss Teyte should be allowed 
to play the part as she liked, since he him- 
self was entirely satisfied.” 


As a musician Debussy must be called a 
school in himself. He is the founder and 
head of the modern French School, it is 
true, but in-my opinion the rest are merely 
weak imitators and no one has been found 
as yet to stand beside him. Because of 
his intense individuality he has been com- 
monly misunderstood, but this is always 
the fate of a man who introduces a new 
style of art. 

The great difficulty is that the work of 
Debussy must be carefully studied to be 
appreciated and the average listener is too 
lazy to undertake any such study. Such a 
listener is content with grasping the super- 
ficial and the obviotis in music and when 
he is brought face to face with a problem 
of real complexity, he either ignores it al- 
together or pretends an interest and a 









knowledge not only false, but often ludi- 
crous in the extreine. ; 

In spite of its difficulty, however, there 
is nothing in Debussy’s music that cannot 
be grasped after careful study and obser- 
vation. Every note has its significance, 
which must be understood by the interpre- 
ter, and in this marvelous attention to de- 
tails I believe Debussy far surpasses all 
other composers either past or present. 

Most of Debussy’s songs express a dis- 
tinct atmosphere. To give an _ intelligent 
interpretation the singer must realize this 
atmosphere at the very start and keep it 
clearly in mind throughout. Moreover the 
voice of the singer must always be con- 
trolled by the intellect, and there must 
never be any hint of antagonism between 
the two. Debussy does not write music for 
the exploitation of the human voice—he 
writes to express an idea or a mood, and 
the singer’s responsibility centers in mak- 
ing this idea or mood absolutely clear. 


Songs Could Be Piano Solos 


If you are singing a Debussy song you 
do it either well or badly. There is no 
middle path—it is right or it is wrong. 
Once the character of one of his composi- 
tions has been grasped, the words seem to 
make no difference whatsoever. The sig- 
nificance of the music is so concrete and 
specific that language seems unnecessary 
to express the idea more clearly. In fact 
most of Debussy’s songs could be played 
quite effectively as a pianoforte solo, even 
though he has always been careful to select 
only the most poetic of lyrics. 

One does not seem to be a soloist in 
singing one of his songs. Rather is one an 
integral but minor part of a tremendous 
whole, every detail of which is essential. 
He has evolved and perfected the art of 
producing tone-color by running combina- 
tions of notes which supply a background 
and a solidity much like that secured by a 
painter who first covers his canvas with 
various shades of gray and then superim- 
poses the outlines and colors of his pic- 
tures. The sustaining value of such an 
accompaniment to a song cannot be over- 
estimated. In fact it is not an accompani- 
ment at all but the backbone, one might 
almost say the nervous system, of the en- 
tire composition. 


Avoids the Obvious 


Under the circumstances Debussy can 
scarcely be called an imitative plagiarist. 
He is as different from Strauss and the 
other moderns as Wagner was different 
from Beethoven. Nor can he be called a 
poseur, for sincerity is written in every 
line of his work. To he sure he consist- 
ently avoids the obvious, yet a man does 
not have to be obvious to be sincere. 
\WWhere composers of the past have stub- 
bornly said, “This idea must be expressed 
in so and such a way,” Debussy merely 
says, “I think it can be expressed more at- 
tractively in this way, hence I will do it 
differently.” 

Of superficial dilettantism there can 
scarcely be a question. Any man who can 
evolve an original system of technic must 
first be a thorough master of his subject. 
Debussy does not indulge in mere tricks 
of technic, but his work rests always on a 
solid foundation of painstaking scholar- 
ship. Finally he is an iconoclast not by 
choice but by necessity. He destroys no 
idols that cannot be replaced with better 
ones. For the music of the past he has 
the sincerest respect and he is thoroughly 
aware of his debt to its great treasures. 
While he reveres the classics as a means 
of training, his own ideals are all in the 
music of the future. He dreams of the 
time when music may be made to utter in 
concrete form all the longings, the desires, 
the aspirations, the incoherent sensations 
which as yet seem inexpressible through 
the ordinary channels of human _ inter- 
course. That time is not yet arrived for 
Debussy has the intelligence to realize that 
the possibilities of his new form of song 
have been expanded to their fullest extent, 
and that he must await the day when some 
golden inspiration opens out a wider field 
for the continued development of his 
work. With such ideals before him, how 
ever, and such a gigantic record of accom 
plishment already to his credit, I firmly 
believe that Claude Debussy must unhesi- 
tatingly be acclaimed the greatest com- 
poser of his time 


Kitty Cheatham on Way Home 


Lonpon, Oct. 4.—Kitty Cheatham, who 
has been singing with much success on the 
Continent this Summer, has been spending 
a week in London shopping and visiting 
— prior to sailing for New York to- 

ay. 








Stransky Here This Week 


Bertin, Sept. 30—Josef Stransky. con- 
ductor of the New York Philharmonic Or- 
chestra, left Berlin to-day to sail on the 
Imperator for New York. 
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HAMMERSTEIN TURNS AGAIN TO 
OPERA IN 


THE VERNACULAR 





Explains How He Is Going 





Reverts to Original Plan for Part of Performances at His New 
Opera House and Promises Seven-Dollar Quality for Two- 
Dollars—Summer Opera Also in His Plans in Addition to 
Five-Dollar Opera in French and Italian—The Impresario 


to Do It 








ILENCE, with Oscar Hammerstein, is 
as convincing and potent a medium of 
eloquence as volubility. By virtue of sheer 
infrequency it has come to assume the ex- 
pressive character of a deftly calculated 
rhetorical pause. It seems, at times, more 
subtly pregnant with meaningful conse- 
quence than his profuse loquacity, and to 
those whom experience has to some ex- 
tent acquainted with his psychological 
makeup a brief period of quietude is the 
precursor of momentous happenings. 

And so it came to pass that when the 
_ Century Opera Company began its career 
a few weeks ago, sped on its way by fer- 
vent journalistic benedictions, Oscar grew 
mystically mute. His noiselessness for 
some days was well-nigh audible. Doubt- 
less the sapient observers of operatic 
things felt, in Cicero’s phrase, that cum 
tacet, clamat—when he said nothing he 
spoke his loudest. Just what the matter 
of his paradoxically noisy speech was they 
could not precisely discover. 

On Friday evening of last week Oscar 
discarded his cloak of silence, lifted up 
his voice and the populace saw a great 
light. A purpose which had for some time 
been germinating in his mind had come to 
fruition. So he summoned the scribes, 
who proceeded to his sanctuary in the 
Victoria Theater. Some of them were in- 
lividuals of musical cultivation and some 
of them were picturesquely the contrary as 
occasion showed. But all marveled duly at 
the import of his winged words. 

Typewritten statements of the great 
eventuality were handed out and Oscar 
nonchalantly watched the divers faci.l ex- 
pressions of the readers to see what kind 
of an impression it all made. The sub- 
stance of the statement was a declaration 
of determination to present opeta im 
English and at popular prices three times a 
week at his new American Opera House- 
thus meeting the Century people on their 
own ground. While opera in French and 
Italian and at five dollars an orchestra seat 
was announced for Monday, Wednesday 
and Friday evenings and a Saturday 
matinée, and while a popular-priced per- 
formance of a foreign-spoken work was 
promised for Saturday evenings, translated 
masterpieces were bespoken for Tuesday 
and Thursday evenings and Wednesday 
afternoons, the first two ranging in price 
from two dollars down to a quarter, the 
mid-week matinée from a _ mere dollar 
down to the same level. All was practi- 
cally in readiness. Even the first of the 
English-sung operas was mentioned; it 
would be “Otello,” an American tenor of 


the highest worth, William Castelman, 
would sing the title role and—wonder 
heaped upon wonder!—the incomparable 


Maurice Renaud would be entreated to 
enact Jago! 
Raised Salaries for Critics 


General amazement at the whole idea, 
pleasurable, but not unmingled with anxi- 
ety on the part of certain members of the 
musical contingent at the suddenly re- 
vealed vision of the extra labor it all im- 


plied. Some made humorous, some semi- 
sarcastic references to the necessity for 
taxicabs, moving side-walks and impos- 


sible transportation facilities that would be 
called in requisition by the increased bur- 
den of their professional labors. Senten- 
tiously and with an oracular gravity Mr. 
Hammerstein foretold a raise in their 
salaries to keep pace with the onerousness 
of their duties. Presently one innocuous 
soul inquired in an intensity of earnestness 
whether the “Otello” proposed was to be 
“Verdi’s version or Rossini’s.”. Mr. Ham- 
merstein’s secretary, Paul Abels, gently set 
him right without enlightening him as to 
just how many fathoms deep in oblivion 
“Rossini’s version” was buried. 

Presently Mr. Hammerstein began to 
have his say. 

“In giving these English performances I 
am again taking up the trail I had origin- 
ally purposed to follow exclusively when 
I bought the site of my new house. I am 
doing so because I believe the demand for 
them is growing. When the press lends 
its support to an issue of this kind you 
can depend upon it that the public will in 
course of time react to the stimulus and 
the demand will have to be met. For ap- 


parently at the bottom of it people are 
genuinely anxious for the innovation. 
“Last November I made suggestions to 
one of the Metropolitan directors relative 
to my plan of giving opera in English. 
His attitude was such at first that it 
seemed as though permission would readily 
be granted. Then came a curt refusal. 
And twenty-four hours after I had an- 
nounced my scheme publicly came the 
news that the City Club had arranged the 
plan which resulted in the Century Com- 
pany. The City Club, 
indeed! It certainly 
seems plausible when 
the Century is so 
kindly provided with 
Metropolitan scenery, 
Metropolitan _ proper- 
ties and other acces- 
sories, and the Metro- 
politan’s own Mr. 
Siedle to oversee stage 
management ! 
“Now, to be 
he continued 


sure,” 
with a 


sarcastic twinkle, “I 
am going to do my 
very best to try to 


come up to the Aborn 
standards in my _ per- 
formances. It may be 
hard, but I'll try it.” 
Mr. Hammerstein sud- 
denly changed his man- 
ner to one of solemn 
impressiveness. “Do 
you gentlemen _real- 
ize,” he said, “that I 
am doing this on a 
scale of magnificence 
never yet dreamed of! 
Do you’ know _ that 
these performances 
will be, quite irrespec- 


tive of price, the 
grandest and greatest 
presentations of Eng- 


lish opera ever seen? 
I am asking no apolo- 
gies, no indulgences. 
They will, moreover, 
be continued through- 
out the Summer, for 
why should there not 
be a public for opera 
at that season as well 
as any other? There 





“no one has called their performances 
‘brilliant, ! There you are! Save that 
word ‘brilliant’ for me. Now remember— 
my performances may not be anything else, 
but see that they are ‘brilliant’!’ 


Meltzer Statue Urged 


With burlesque entreaty he repeated the 
injunction several times during the re- 
mainder of the séance with his audience 
of scriveners. One more _ imaginative 
than the rest wanted to know if a statue 
of the worthy Charles Henry Meltzer 
would ornament the American Opera 
House or find a resting place in the Cen- 
tury instead. The burning question was 
not answered with finality, but it brought 
about the theme of the translations to be 
used. 

“There are several good ones of ‘Otello’ 
obtainable in England,” observed the im- 
presario. “I shall have one of them and 
if I find passages unsatisfactory I shall get 
either Mr. Meltzer or Mr. Brenon to touch 
them up.” 

And Mr, Hammerstein discussed one or 
two of his singers. ‘“Castelman,” he as- 
serted, “is a wonderful artist. The Metro- 


politan had him at one time, made him re- 
hearse 


Siegfried, Tristan, Parsifal and 
in the end never made 
use of him. As _ for 
Edward Johnson—well 
he stands next to Ca- 
ruso to my mind. He 
will create Parsifal at 
the Scala this year. A 
wonderful voice, a 
splendid artist.” Cas- 
telman and Johnson 
were not the only two 
recipients of laudatory 
phrases. Most of the 
company came in for 
commendation 
in greater or lesser 
degree. 

“Do you really ex- 
pect that your house 
will be ready for an 
opening on November 
10, as planned?” was 
asked. 

“T shall open on No- 
vember 17 or 24 with 
‘Romeo et Juliette.’ 


The house will be 
ready. From now on 
I am going to work 
with a speed that will 
dumfound all of you 
and _ everyone _ else. 


with the roof on the 
rest will be the easiest 
of matters.” 
“Assuming,” spoke a 
very distinguished crit- 
ical potentate of great 
erudition, “that the 
place is still in a 
slightly unfinished con- 
dition—I mean so that 
we might not escape 
without taking a little 
fresh paint on_ the 
back of our coats with 





is such a public, I feel 
sure. Look at the at- 
tendance at the operas 
given in Munich and 
in other European 
centers in Summer!” 


dulgences. 





‘| am asking no apologies, no in- 
| shall give the grand- 
est and greatest presentations of 
opera in English ever seen.’’ 


us—” 

“In that case I] shall 
see to it that you are 
arrested for taking 








“But do you expect 
to make this Eng- 
lish opera scheme pay?” queried a member 
of the journalistic conclave. “Can you af- 
ford to do it”? 

“You can't afford to do many things 
when you do them from a business stand- 
point,” retorted the imperturbable Oscar, 
with a gentle but significant emphasis on 
the crucial word that subtly expressed the 
unexpressed. “Besides cheap opera is and 
has hitherto been a losing venture. But 
the institution will grow just as will the 
use of the English language in opera. 
Habit! That’s what is going to solve the 
question. Let the public acquire the habit 
of expecting good opera at lower prices 
than have until now been paid for it and 
‘popular’ opera will justify its name in 
deed. Let the public acquire the habit of 
hearing its operas in its own tongue and 
in the course of time it will grow to pre- 
fer it to the same works sung in Italian or 
in French. 

“Cheap opera! I hate the word ‘cheap.’ 
You people used incessantly to refer to my 
educational season down at the Manhat 
tan as ‘cheap’ opera—and it was far from 
being cheap opera. I noticed carefully that 
you never once used the word in connec- 
tion with any of the Century performances. 
Oh! You are a fine lot! In the last few 
weeks you've gone and used up every ad- 
jective you have! What hasn’t the Cen- 


tury been? Let me_ think—you’ve used 
‘admirable,’ ‘beautiful,’ ‘spirited’ enthus- 
iastic, ‘rousing,’ ‘magnificent, ‘wonderful,’ 


‘tremendous,’ ‘glorious’—everything—every- 
thing else! And now what have you left 
to say about me—ha? 

“Ah! I have it,” he continued joyfully, 


away something that 
~ rstein. yee 
Oscar Hammerste doesn’t belong. to 
you!” 


With the exception 
of a noted evening paper critic and a rep- 
resentative of Musicat AMERICA the com- 
pany now dispersed. And Oscar grew 
more serious than he had hitherto per- 
mitted himself to be. 

“Are you really confident that you can 
proceed without interference,” he was 
asked. 

“I have had no further intimation of 
difficulty in some time,” asserted Mr. Ham- 
merstein, “and (in a cynical tone) I dare 
say that a few patriotic spirits will prevent 
all interference by the Metropolitan when 
they understand what I am doing in the 
express behalf of opera in English. 

“But in all seriousness I feel expectant 
of succeeding in this better than such en- 
terprises have previously. People remind 
me of my losses during the Manhattan 
educational season! Well and good, I ad- 
mit them. But these people never stop to 
consider how greatly conditions change 
from year to year. That is why it is so 
futile to bring up the example of years 
ago in order to prove or disprove prob- 
lems to-day. 


Seven-Dollar Opera for Two Dollars 


“I shall give people the best perform- 
ances for two dollars because I realize that 
such a course is necessary for future suc- 
cess. The patrons of the Century are a 
distinctly new class. They are not Metro- 
politan nor Manhattan people. They do 
not even know when to applaud during the 
performance. At present they are con- 
tent with what is given them. But if you 
continue to observe them carefully for a 
time you will note two interesting phe- 


nomena. In the first place they will create 
their own favorites, thus instituting, in a 
way, that very ‘star system’ which the Cen- 
tury professes to repudiate. In time they 
will crowd to the stage door to catch a 
glimpse of Kingston, of Howard, of 
Kreidler. What is more, their taste will 
improve. And as it improves they will ex- 
pect the Century people to give them some- 
thing better and then something even bet- 
ter. Can it be done? These now inexperi- 
enced opera-goers will be like the moving- 
picture patrons of to-day who are content 
with nothing less than the acting of a 
John Drew, a Maude Adams. 

“I am far-sighted enough, you can un- 
derstand, to start by giving them the best 
—exactly what | should give for seven dol- 
lars a seat. In that way they cannot de- 


velop into more exacting customers. Ah! 
[ know what these low-priced perform- 
ances are. Take the famous Carl Rosa 


troupe in England. You see advertised in 
front of the theater, ‘To-night, ‘Tristan,’ 
or ‘To-night,’ ‘Tannhauser’! It sounds 
very grand, doesn’t it! ‘Tristan’ for one 
dollar! But when you are inside you fail 
to recognize ‘Tristan.’ It might as prop- 
erly be the ‘Sunshine Girl.’ ” 

Mr. Hammerstein is entirely satisfied 
with the site of his new house, which has 
often been looked at rather dubiously. “In 
real estate deals I have been infallible,” he 
remarked firmly in reply to the question 
of its convenience and accessibility. ‘‘Re- 
cent occurences show me to be right, as 
usual. You must know that I have been 
to the Century Opera House almost every 
night—not inside of it, of course, but in 
the immediate vicinity. At eleven’ or 
thereabouts as the opera ended I have 
stood in the shadow of the park and 
watched the people leaving. I have seen 
how practically every soul turns south, 
toward Fifty-ninth street. Apparently 
the management appreciates this, as the 
doors giving egress to Sixty-third street 
are left shut all evening. Some go to th 
subway, but the majority turn East—Yes, 
| have followed them. They live on the 
Kast side, many of them far downtown 
If, now, they can hear better performances 
at my house for similar prices why sliould 
they go all the way up to Fifty-ninth street 
and then over when my establishment is 
at Fifty-first street and necessitates no 
cross-town excursion in order to reach it? 
Besides, think of the hotels that are going 
up near that neighborhood and of the 
proximity of the Grand Central Station, at 
which the greatest numbers of commuters 
arrive! Consider, too, the very fashion- 
able set that has its residences in the Six- 
ties east of Fifth Avenue. In the face of 
all this does my choice of this locality 
seem so ill-considered ? 


His Own Sole Backer 


“I have a very good friend up there,” 
Mr. Hammerstein had jocularly remarked 
to the reporters earlier in the conference 
when they inquired if he had any backers 
in his hardy enterprise; and he pointed his 
finger toward the ceiling. “He would even 
let me conduct the choir of angels if | 
wanted to,’ he had gone on to say. But 
alone with his two remaining interviewers 
he confessed that he was dependent on no 
extraneous resources or assistance. “I am 
utterly alone,” he declared gravely. “This 
is a three-million dollar enterprise that I 
have embarked upon and I must stand or 
fall by my own intelligence and _per- 
spicacity. So far am I from having the 
help of others that if I wished to borrow 
$5,000 to-day I would not know a soul to 
whom to turn for it. My own head, my 
own brain—those are what I depend upon 
to make my money. I am_ fortunately 
gifted with the knack of invention—lately 
[ hit upon a new device for cutting cigars. 
It will create a sensation. This very day. 
as a matter of fact, | was closeted for a 
long time with a number of prominent 
cigar manufacturers. 

“My friends, if I wanted to sell that 
new invention I could be wealthy enough 
to put up four new opera houses!” 


H. F. P. 





Heinrich Hensel to Sing with Chicago 
Company in 1914-15 


Heinrich Hensel, the noted Wagnerian 
tenor, who appeared a few seasons ago in 
leading German roles at the Metropolitan 
Opera House, New York, has been en- 
gaged by Cleofonte Campanini for the sea- 
son 1914-15 with the Chicago Grand Opera 
Company. He will appear with this com- 
pany in Chicago, San Francisco and Phila- 
delphia. 

Mr. Hensel recently sane the title rdle 
in the newly prepared version of Auber’s 
“Fra Diavolo” at the Berlin Royal Opera 
and has been engaged to sing in the first 
performances of Wagner’s “Parsifal” at 
Covent Garden and at the Théatre de la 
Monnaie in Brussels, in the latter place in 
French. Plans are now being made for a 
concert tour in America under the manage- 
ment of Ludwig Wielich, of Zolian Hall, 
New York. 
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VICTOR HERBERT’S PLACE IN 
AMERICAN MUSIC 








How His Many Operettas Have Distracted Attention from His 
Attainments as Profound and Richly Gifted Musician— 
A Commanding Figure in Realm of Serious 
Composition 


By HERBERT F. PEYSER 








HERE are times when the element of 
genius concentrated in a single indi- 
vidual capriciously assumes a variety of 
forms more or less related, and in so doing 
develops into an embarrassment of riches 
capable of proving a poignant handicap. 
Humanity, ardently appreciative of artistic 
talents manifested in one specific manner, 
would seek to constrain their possessor 
from altering that medium of expression. 
It may actually seek to belittle if not repu- 
diate altogether his endeavors to utter his 
message along lines more gratifying to his 
fancy. For the world likes to see its 
geniuses and talents duly labelled and clas- 
sified, and, having associated them with 
one sphere of action, it takes unkindly to 
an enforced readjustment of perspective. 
Rubinstein, it will be recalled, went to his 


grave thoroughly embittered at the thought 
that his fame as a pianist militated insuper- 
ably against his serious acceptance as a 
composer. Offenbach’s dearest wish was 
to convince his contemporaries that the ac- 
customed ribaldry of his works had not 
made him incapable of seriousness. And so 
he wrote the “Tales of Hoffmann,” which 
he never lived to complete fully. Liszt 
grew to abhor his piano in his ambition to 
devote himself to creative labors, though 
to the public of his day Liszt was first and 
last the transcendently brilliant pianist. And 
in our own day Paderewski enjoys not a 
tithe of the distinction he merits as a cre- 
ative power, solely because of his potent 
fascinations in an interpretative capacity. 

This strange and unhappy tendency has 
contrived to deprive Victor Herbert of 
some of the profound respect due him as a 
consummately gifted musician and serious 
composer. Mr. Herbert has written up to 
the present stage of his career some thirty- 
five operettas. Now, in despite of plenteous 
available testimony to the contrary, there 
persists a well-grounded belief in America 
that the purveyor of light opera cannot 
justly lay pretensions to esteem as a pro- 
found musician. And, therefore, even in 
the face of the exceptionally wrought oper- 
etta scores for which he has stood sponsor, 
his full significance is not as universally 
grasped and appreciated as it ought and as 
it unquestionably is destined to be. 

Withal Victor Herbert must be reckoned 
with as one of the commanding figures in 
contemporary American music. His opera, 
“Natoma,” susceptible as it may be to crit- 
icism on several grounds, would alone suf- 
fice to prove this. To precisely what fur- 
ther extent his new opera, “Madeleine” 
(the Metropolitan's American novelty for 
the coming year), will enhance his stature 
remains to be seen. The essential is that in 
an enumeration of native composers of the 
first rank Victor Herbert be not an after- 
thought. To dismiss him lightly is to err 
grievously. To undervalue the original 
characteristics of his musical personality is 
a confession of egregious ignorance. 

Mr. Herbert has written orchestral 
suites (the New York Philharmonic once 
gave his “Romantic Suite” and might re- 
peat the deed to good purpose), two ’cello 
concertos, choral work of large dimensions 
and songs, all of which attest the thorough- 
ness of his technical grasp. The songs are 
comparatively early works of no great pre- 
tensions to originality. In a measure they 
still exhale the scent of German conven- 
tionality. Yet they might now and then 
figure to advantage on recital programs 
to-day, being markedly superior to much 
that is thus dignified. The second ’cello 
concerto displays facility and beauty of in- 
vention and an easy grasp of form. 


A Natural Medium 


It cannot be gainsaid that Victor Herbert 
has been most prodigal in his expenditure 
of creative energy in the domain of opera 
comique. It has been intimated that his 
entry into this field was prompted by mo- 
tives other than a compelling tendency 
toward this medium. The allegation stead- 
ily loses weight as one contemplates the 
musical idiom of these operettas. Seldom 


could a style more consistently adapted to 
the genre be encountered. The light opera 
manner in its truest form is an integral 
part of Mr, Herbert’s’ musical nature. 


His 





characteristic utterance is in its way as 
distinctive, as individual, as free as that of 
every great foreign composer of comic 
opera from Strauss to Arthur Sullivan. 
His melodic flow is facile, superabundant 
and generally original. To be sure, his ex- 


to make successful fusion impossible. The 
instance is practically one of musical oil 
and water. It is credible that with further 
operatic experience Mr. Herbert will at- 
tempt no such venture. Momentary appli- 
cation of the grand style to comic opera 
is permissible, and in some cases even de- 
sirable. . But the reverse is a flagrant error, 
a practice to be shunned at all costs. Mu- 
sical delineation of the lighter moments of 
grand opera cannot legitimately be accom- 
plished in pure operetta manner. The best 
comic opera passage forfeits its most char- 
acteristic excellence when transplanted to 
the more august lyrical environment. 

A close observer of musical progress, Mr. 
Herbert is yet no copyist. That of which 
he may see fit to avail himself is well sat- 
urated with the essence of his own artistic 
personality before it forms a component 
part of his own scores. His craftsmanship, 


his dexterous manipulation of technical re- 
sources, as may be inferred from all the 
foregoing, are probably unsurpassed by 
any American musician to-day. 


The fact 





Victor Herbert, Eminent American Composer, Whose Opera, “Madeleine,” Is to Be 
Produced This Season by Metropolitan Opera Company 


cessive productivity has not suffered him 
to maintain anything like an even level of 
excellence. He has occasionally lapsed into 
banality and has not infrequently stooped 
to conquer. Against the writing of essen- 
tially cheap “topical songs,” seasoned for 
Broadway approval, he has had no serious 
scruples. On the other hand, his ability to 
surpass all his previous efforts in point of 
sheer melodic wealth, delicacy and refine- 
ment of feeling and amazing fineness of 
workmanship, as he has done in the re- 
cently produced “Sweethearts” is little short 
of marvelous—all the more when one re- 
flects upon the number previously put forth. 
So obviously abundant are the man’s re- 
sources that, properly husbanded, they 
should not be exhausted for years to come. 

But if Mr. Herbert possesses one strong- 
ly characteristic style in his lighter scores 
he boasts of another, widely different but 
quite an unmistakably individualized, in 
compositions of a more serious aspect. 
While discernibie in Herbert’s earlier writ- 
ten orchestral works, this manner disclosed 
itself in its full potency in “Natoma.” A 
forceful, personal expression, it savors far 
less of an obvious basis of models than the 
musical speech of numerous Americans 
more widely recognized in the quality of 
serious composers. There is striking in- 
dividuality -of orchestral color, together 
with a distinctiveness (and, one may add, 
distinction) of harmonic- formation and 
character of melodic phraseology. - To be 
sure, Mr. Herbert’s usage of successions of 
secondary seventh harmonies bears so close 
a resemblance to this pet mannerism of FEd- 
ward MacDowell as to suggest a close study 
of the works of the greatest American on 
the part of the author of “Natoma.” And 
yet the device may be noted back in one of 
the songs of onus 18. But whether inspired 
hv MacDowell or not, it is invariably em- 
nloyed to good purpose. It adds delight- 
ful. zest and piquancy to the score of 
“Sweethearts.” 

“Natoma,” however, revealed a clash, an 
unwarrantable . juxtaposition. of the two 
styles. Their respective natures are such as 


has not yet received the recognition it de- 
serves. His sensitiveness to contemporary 
technical advancement is apparent in his 
light operas, which in fascinations of har- 
mony and richness of color maintain a 
steady advance from yeaf to year. 


Mr. Herbert’s main weakness is not, 
strictly speaking, musical. It lies rather in 
his congenital insensibility to literary 


values. The utter inanity and insignificance 
of many of the operetta librettos set by 


him have dragged more than one charming 
score to an unmerited oblivion. The in- 
credible fatuities of the “Natoma” text 
have served almost to make of this book a 
mock classic. And yet such defects seem 
in no wise to impede the easy flow of Her- 
bert’s inspiration—an unfortunate matter, 
for this lack of discrimination is bound 
eventually to result more or less disas- 
trously. Strange to say, Mr. Herbert has 
written some of his best music to some of 
the poorest poetic passages that confront- 
ed him. And yet he has a saving 
power of dramatic understanding and ut- 
terance—consider the magnificent tone poem 
that ushers in the third act of “Natoma” 
and the splendidly impassioned soliloquy of 
the Indian maiden shortly afterward. 

It would be futile at present to split hairs 
over the question of the “Americanism” of 
Victor Herbert’s work before some defini- 
tion and some tangible exemplification of 
the archetype of “Americanism” in music 
can be clearly pointed out. Suffice it to 
remember that of all the American-made 
operas heard in the Metropolitan Opera 
House in the last decade, “Natoma” stead- 
ily maintains its place as the best. If it is 
now to be displaced it can be defeated only 
by “Madeleine”’—which, after all, will 
merely signify a further triumph for Victor 
Herbert over Victor Herbert. 





PHILHARMONIC SEAT SALE 





Substantial Increase Already Shown in 
Advance Orders for Concerts 


The New York Philharmonic Society’s 
public sale of season subscription seats for 
the New York series of concerts has 
opened at Carnegie Hall. The tickets are 
for twelve Thursday evenings, sixteen Fri- 
day afternoons and twelve Sunday after- 
noons. The Friday afternoon series, al- 
ways well attended, is practically sold out 
by advance orders, and there is also a sub- 
stantial increase in the subscription to the 
Thursday evening and Sunday afternoon 
concerts. The Thursday evening series 
has been reduced from sixteen concerts of 
last season to twelve concerts this year and 
the Sunday afternoon subscriptions were 
increased from eight to twelve concerts. 

Conductor Stransky, who has just re- 
turned from Europe, has issued a call to 
the orchestra and rehearsals will begin at 
once. The opening concert of the season 
will take place at Carnegie Hall on Thurs- 
day evening, October 30, and on Novem- 
ber 2 the orchestra will be heard at Sym- 
phony Hall, Boston. 





Wilhelm Bachaus Made Court Pianist 


The Grand Duke of Hesse has bestowed 
on Wilhelm Bachaus the title of Court 
Pianist. The. honor is one that is greatly 
coveted, and it is regarded as an acknowl- 
edgment of the exalted position which 
Bachaus now occupies in the musical 
world. Bachaus recently wrote Loudon 
Charlton, under whose management he is 
to make his second American tour, that he 
had prepared a series of programs of this 
much heralded trip. His first New York 
appearance is scheduled for November 10, 
and his first Boston recital for November 
20, Regarding his orchestral appearances, 
Mr. Bachaus writes that he considers Dr. 
Neitzel’s concerto extremely effective and 
he hopes to play it in this country. On Oc- 
tober 8 he will play this work in Sonder- 
hausen, and on October 24 in Dresden. 
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WITH THREE COMPANIES CONTENDING FOR ITS FAVOR, 


Year Ago was Occupied by Metropolitan Alone—Ignoring Possible Legal Difficulties, Hammerstein Announces Five Dollar Opera 
and Popular-Priced Opera in English—Century Company Giving the Opera-in-English Problem a Thorough Test — American 
“‘ Madeleine,’”” German “‘ Rosenkavalier,” French ‘‘ Julien” and Italian ‘‘L’Amore Medico” Principal Metropolitan Novelties — 
Eminent New Singers to Be Heard in All Three Companies 








N the threshold of a portentous mu- 
sical season New York stands con- 
fronted by an operatic situation that is in 
all probability without precedent or parallel 
in the annals of the city. Its outcome is 
problematic in the extreme, but it offers, 
none the less, a state of affairs of super- 
lative and unaccustomed interest. The ap- 
proaching Winter months, if lived in due 
conformity with present schedules, will sup- 
ply a definite response to certain questions 
much ‘mooted of recent years and furnish 
unimpeachable evidence of the justice or 


invalidity of sundry theories for some time 
aggressively maintained in reference to the 
operatic propensities of New Yorkers. 

To be brief, the operatic year will be 
triangular—a possibility undreamed of at 
a corresponding date last Fall. For the 
first time since Oscar Hammerstein relin- 
quished his operatic ventures three years 
ago, the Metropolitan will not monopolize 
the field. On one side is the new Century 
Opera Company, presenting the master- 
works in English and at popular prices; on 
the other, Hammerstein’s latest enterprise, 
housed in the newly constructed American 
National Grand Opera House, on Lexing- 
ton Avenue, between Fifty-first and Fifty- 
second Streets, and launched in defiance of 
his compact with the Metropolitan in 1910, 
forbidding him to prosecute any further 
cperatic experiments in New York for the 
space of a decade. 

Disregarding this injunction for reasons 
that seem to him to warrant such a pro- 
cedure, Mr. Hammerstein has worked ener- 
getically at the erection of his latest edi- 
fice. Its opening date will be November 
17 or 24, and the inaugural offering, Gou- 
nod’s “Romeo et Juliette.” Further to 
complicate the more or less merry war, Mr. 
Hammerstein will offer alternately with 
his performances in foreign languages rep- 
resentations of operatic chefs-d’wuvre in 
English at prices less than one-half of those 
charged on the other nights. And he pur- 





A Viafora Impression of Conductor 
Arturo Toscanini 


poses to continue these English perform- 
ances throughout the Summer. 

Strictly speaking, the New York opera 
season is already under way at the present 
writing. The Century company is about 
to enter upor its fifth week. So much has 
been written. about its performances and 
its chances of success in this journal dur- 
ing the past month that it seems superfluous 
to dwell in detail upon its aims and aspira- 
tions at this juncture. The large audiences 
which have patronized it thus far 
have been widely accepted as an in- 
Cication that the city’s demand for opera 
is insufficient'y satisfied by the ministrations 
(however eycellent) of a single establish- 
ment. The truth of which supposition will 
be effectually proven ouly when the older 
house opens its doors. The experience of 
Mr. Hammerstein in the days of the Man- 
hattan Opera iouse tailed in the long run 
to show that the city was ready or willing 


to maintain two operatic institutions in its 
boundaries. Hence one may reasonably 
speculate as to its willingness and ability 
to provide sustenance for three at the 
present stage of happenings. At all events 
New York has never been called upon to 
lend a serious ear to three institutions of 
such magnitude simultaneously. The 
Spring of 1914 should witness some note- 
worthy and conclusive revelations, and in 
one manner or another set a milestone in 
the history of the city’s artistic progress. 
It will be broadly significant by virtue of 
its triumphs or its failings. 


Five New Works 


In respect of interesting novelties and 
new singers of high standing the year 
promises to surpass the season of IQI2-13. 
To the Metropolitan—which opens its doors 
November 17 to continue till April 25—one 
looks for some five new works of consider- 


last word, it appears to have outdistanced 
his other stage works in popularity and 
favor. That incomparable artist and con- 
summate comedian, Otto Goritz, will as- 
sume the leading male rdle, while Frieda 
Hempel will sing the principal soprano 
part. Mr. Hertz, who has had the advan- 
tage of studying the score with Strauss 
himself, is to conduct. 


Big Réle for Caruso 


One French and two Italian novelties are 
likewise slated for production. Gustave 
Charpentier’s “Julien” is the former. The 
elaborately spectacular and _  confessedly 
symbolistic work of the composer of 
“Louise” scored but a succés d’estime when 
brought out last Spring at the Opéra 
Comique. The comparative coolness of its 
reception is claimed by many to be trace- 
able to shortcomings of interpretation and 
scenic investiture. At the Metropolitan it 











The Metropolitan Opera House 


able promise. Additional zest will be im- 
parted to the production of three of them 
by the presence of their composers. 

Deferring to the precedent established by 
the last four years, Mr. Gatti-Casazza has 
secured what he deems the best new Amer- 
ican opera available. His choice has fallen 
upon “Madeleine,” a one-act work by Vic- 
tor Herbert, whose “Natoma,” despite its 
shortcomings, still retains its distinction as 
the best American-made opera of the last 
five years, if not more. The libretto of 
“Madeleine” is the work of Grant Stewart 
and is described by those familiar with it as 
of exceptional charm. The music capti- 
vated Mr. Gatti, Mr. Polacco, who will 
conduct it, and all those who were present 
last Spring, when the composer gave a 
hearing of the score on the piano. He has 
worked at its instrumentation during the 
Summer. The date of the premiére has 
not yet been decided upon, but it is known 
that the title role has been entrusted to 
Mme. Alda. 

Those who have lamented the boycott 
levied upon the dramas of Richard Strauss 
since the unfortunate wrangle over the 
morality of “Salomé” in 1906 will derive 
considerable satisfaction from the knowl- 
edge that the difficulties between the Met- 
ropolitan management and the composer 
have been smoothed over and that the Ger- 
man master’s comic opera, “Der Rosen- 
kavalier,” will have its first New York hear- 
ing on December 6. The work has already 
established itself in the répertoire of many 
of the foremost German opera houses, 
and, while it does not represent Strauss’s 


is to be mounted with exceptional lavish- 
ness, while the two leading characters are 
to be assumed by Mr. Caruso and Geraldine 
Farrar. The remaining parts, though large 
in number, are of subsidiary importance, 
and the legions of Carusomaniacs will be 
overjoyed to learn that Julien occupies the 
center of the stage through practically the 
entire course of the opera. The brilliancy 
of the performance will be further en- 
hanced by the presence of Mr. Charpentier 
himself, who has definitely promised to 
cross the ocean in order to be present on 
the occasion of the American premiére of 
his work. 

Wolf-Ferrari has thoroughly endeared 
himself to the American public by his 
charming “Secret of Suzanne” and to a 
greater or lesser degree by his “Donne 
Curiose” and the melodramatic “Jewels of 
the Madonna.” At present he has reverted 
to the manner of the first of these works 
in a lyric version of Moliére’s “L’Amour 
Médicin”—Italianized as “L’Amore Med- 
ico.” It is in two acts. The Metropolitan 
will present it as one of its pair of Italian 
novelties, and Wolf-Ferrari will be on 
hand in person to receive the popular ver- 
dict. 

“L’Amore Medico” has not yet received 
its first presentation on any stage, and it is 
consequently impossible to prognosticate its 
fortunes in America. But the second Ital- 
ian offering of the year has been heard and 
warmly approved in Italy. In fact, it was 
one of the most highly esteemed operas 
Lrought out there last season. The work 
in question is Italo Montemezzi’s “L’Amore 


dei tre Re” (“The Loves of Three Kings’). 
Montemezzi is a new name on the lengthy, 
if not always distinguished roster of con- 
temporary Italian composers. The libretto, 








General Manager Gatti-Casazza, of the 
Metropolitan Opera, as Cartoonist 
Viafora Sees Him 


which is of a rather sanguinary melodra- 
matic order, is the work of Sem Benelli, 
who has a considerable reputation in his 
country as a poet and dramatist. 


The “Carmen” Revival 


Apart from these novelties, certain re- 
vivals are promised. “Carmen,” the great- 
est of all French operas, which has been 
unaccountably slighted at the Metropolitan 
of late years, is an assured fact this coming 
Winter. Geraldine Farrar, who has been 
heard in Bizet’s masterwork as Micaela, is 
announced as the cigarette girl, a character 
to which she seems admirably adapted tem- 
peramentally and in appearance. Besides 
“Carmen,” there is mention of a possible 
“Mefistofele,” ‘William Tell,” “Masked 
Ball” and “Samson and Delilah.” Delibes’s 
“Coppelia,” Saint-Saéns’s “Javotte”’ and 
other ballets are bespoken. And in accord- 
ance with its annual habit, the Metropolitan 
announces that it has acquired the sole 
American rights to Debussy’s “Fall of the 
House of Usher,” “Devil in the Belfry” and 
“Legend of Tristan,” which are still unfin- 
ished, but which may some day arrive at 
completion; also Ravel’s “L’Heure Espag- 
nole” and Giordano’s “Madame Sans Géne,” 
whose lot seems identical with that of the 
aforementioned Debussy operas. 

The regular répertoire remains in all es- 
sentials as before. As Verdi’s “Falstaff” 
figures on the list of standard attractions, 
it is not unreasonable to surmise that it 
may be slated for revival, particularly in 
view of the Verdi centenary observances. 
At any rate, intimation to that effect was 
afforded by the management last year. The 
customary afternoon “Ring” cycle will be 
given, and “Parsifal’ will serve to sol- 
emnize holidays. Wagner lovers’. will 
learn with gratification that the tetralogy 
will be entirely restaged. It has certainly 
suffered seriously from the want of worthy 
scenic accoutrements for some years. “Par- 
sifal,” which has been sung in the same 
garb since Conried imported it, will be sim- 
ilarly favored. Last season’s_ triumph, 
“Boris Godounow,” is, of course, retained, 
as is also Damrosch’s “Cyrano.” Further- 
more, one notes with pleasure that the 
“Bartered Bride” reappears on the pros- 
pectus. 

On the register of the company there ap- 
pear fewer new names this season than has 


[Continued on page 6] 
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been the case in some time. The soprano 
division discloses not a single new acquisi- 
tion. It will be similar in all respects to 
last year. There are to be two new mezzo- 
sopranos, Sophie Breslau and Lillian Eu- 
bank, American girls both. A new con- 
tralto reputed of the first importance is 
Margarete Arndt-Ober, of Berlin. From 
Berlin, too, comes Rudolf Berger, whom 
Oscar Saenger translated some years ago 
from a baritone to an heroic tenor. The 
Italian tenor division is to be strongly rein- 
forced by Giovanni Martinelli, who has 
won the undivided approval of Covent Gar- 
den and who is mentioned in some quar- 
ters as a possible rival to Caruso. A fur- 
ther Italian tenor will be Luigi Marini. Two 





F. C. Coppicus, General Secretary, Met- 
ropolitan Opera Company 


unfamiliar names are added to the bari- 
tone contingent—Robert Leonhardt and 
Carl Schlegel. The bassos remain as they 
were last year, with the exception of Will- 
iam Hinshaw, who is no longer associated 
with the Metropolitan. 

Appearing occasionally as guests will be 
Alice Nielsen, Marie Claessens and Ed- 
uardo Ferrari-Fontana, of the Boston 
Opera; also Julia Claussen and Clarence 
Whitehill, from Chicago. . 

The staff of conductors comprises again 
Messrs. Toscanini, Hertz and Polacco, with 





Messrs. Hageman, Morgenstern and Roth- 
meyer as assistants. 


Hammerstein’s Announcements 


In despite of all manner of threats of 
legal interference from the Metropolitan 
directorate—against which he professes to 
have thoroughly safeguarded himself—Os- 
car Hammerstein announces in positive 
terms the opening of his season on either 
November 17 or 24. He will not, as pre- 
viously rumored, begin his year at the 
Manhattan Opera House, as the American 
is positively to be completed at the requis- 
ite time. As noted above, popular-priced 
opera in the vernacular will alternate with 
high-priced (that is five-dollar) presenta- 
tions of works in foreign tongues, The 
former will be given on Tuesday and 
Thursday evenings at prices ranging from 
2 to 25 cents, and at the Wednesday after- 
noon performances the prices will not ex- 
ceed $1. Yet these performances are in- 
tended to equal in artistic quality those for 
which the highest prices are demanded. 

The English singing forces, consisting of 
Orville Harrold, Edward Johnson, William 
Castleman, Marcus Kellerman, Henry Wel- 
don, Mark Fellows, Diaz, Seamon, Alice 
Gentle, Frieda Baker, Marie Billing, Jenny 
Armstrong, Augusta Doria and Nina Mor- 
gana, have been constantly enlarged, and 
now that arrangements for opera in Eng- 
lish have been completed, pending contracts 
will be closed. In all eight performances 
a week will be given at the American 
Opera House. The one on Saturday even- 
ing will be given at popular prices and in 
a foreign language. The season of foreign 
opera lasts for twenty weeks. 

As on his previous New York operatic 
venture, Mr. Hammerstein will introduce to 
American audiences a number of European 
artists of established reputation, in addi- 
tion to the new American singers just 
enumerated. 

In view of the paucity of colorature so- 
pranos of the foremost rank to-day, Mr. 
Hammerstein’s acquisition of the Spanish 
artist, Maria Barrientos, is of importance. 
During the last five years she has been ac- 
claimed in Italy, Spain and South Amer- 
ica. The impresario (who does not hesi- 
tate at instituting comparisons in his pre- 
liminary prospectus) significantly notes 
that Barrientos surpasses his previous florid 
vocal trump card, Tetrazzini. 

Nor has Mr. Hammerstein been chary in 
the matter of dramatic and lyric sopranos. 
From Italy he will bring Gemma Bellin- 
cioni and her daughter, Bianca Stazgno- 
3ellincioni. The former, who is shortly to 
retire from the stage, has long upheld the 
title of greatest Italian dramatic soprano 
and has appeared in well-nigh every Euro- 
pean opera house of importance. Her 


daughter is accepted as one of the foremost 
light sopranos of her nation. From France 
come Marthe Chenal and Victoria Fer. 
Mile. Chenal has long been one of the 
strongest vocal and artistic pillars of the 
Paris Opéra and has won success at the 
Opéra Comique. Miss Fer also has been a 
strong stimulant to critical approbation in 
France. Other sopranos include Desirée 
Serishevich, Nina Morgana, Frieda Baker, 
Odette Le Fonteney and Cécile Eyrains. 
Cécile Thévenet, from the Opéra Comique, 
heads the list of mezzo sopranos and con- 


GERALDINE FARRAR 


PRTROPOLITAR OPRRA Howe 





“Butterfly” Farrar and “Cavaradossi” 
Martinelli, of the Metropolitan—By G. 
Viafora 


traltos, who further include Augusta Doria 
and Alice Gentle (both remembered from 
Manhattan Opera House days), Madeleine 
Masson and Maria Zaccaria. Foreign born 
tenors include Cesaré Vezzani, loaned to the 
American managef for one season by AI- 
bert Carré of the Opéra Comique ; Giuseppe 
Paganelli, Raphael Diaz, Breton Geibet, 
Francesco Ventura and Gaston Dubois. 
The prospectus of the American Opera 
House contains no news more welcome 


than the announcement of the return of 
Maurice Renaud, greatest of all French 
singing actors. Other baritones include 
Giuseppe Danise, André Allard, Marcus 
Kellerman (better known as a concert and 
oratorio artist), and Lionel Tessié. Theo- 
dore Marvini, from Paris, and Henry Wel- 
don, an American, long associated with the 
Monnaie, in Brussels, are the leading 
bassos. 

As his principal conductor Mr. Hammer- 
stein has secured Giuseppe Baroni, of 
whom great things are spoken. Further oc- 
cupants of the conductor’s chair will be 
Gaetano Merola and Josiah Zuro, who dur- 
ing the last few years has revealed himself 
as a most admirably equipped conductor 
and a musician of exceptional gifts and 
qualifications. Jacques Coini, who did such 
yeoman service at the Manhattan, will also 
act as stage director at the American. 


French and Italian Répertoire 


The répertoire will be made up of the 
standard French and Italian works. As 
yet Mr. Hammerstein will not commit him- 
self in regard to the extent to which he 
may indulge in presentations of operas by 
Americans. Only two novelties are def- 
initely announced—Erlanger’s “Aphrodite” 
and Massenet’s “Thérése.” The former, 
with Mlle. Chenal in the title rodle (and in 
all likelihood in the presence of the com- 
poser), will be given on the second night 
of the season. “Thérése” will be deferred 
until January, pending the arrival of the 
creator of the name part, Cécile Thévenet. 

The American Opera House is designed 
to accommodate 2700 persons. 

Little remains to be said at this date of 
the Century Opera Company, under the 
direction of Milton and Sargent Aborn, 
which at this writing appears to be prosper- 
ing. As has already been remarked, the 
test of its vitality will come only with the 
opening of the two other institutions, Eng- 
lish is the language sung save on Monday 
nights, when the original text is used. The 
répertoire consists of established favorites 
and certain ultra-modern works are also 
announced for production. Inasmuch as 
the Century abjures the exploitation of 
stars and exalts no one artist above an- 
other, it is perhaps unnecessary to mention 
the names of the principal singers, whose 
performances, indeed, have already been 
recorded in Mustcat America. It will not 
be amiss, however, to make casual mention 
of the fact that the majority of the com- 
pany’s members are American born. 

An agreement exists between the Century 
and the Metropolitan companies whereby 
the former may on occasion secure various 
accessories of scenery and properties on 
payment of a nominal sum for wear and 
tear. H. F. P. 





HAMLIN SALT LAKE RECITAL 





Tenor Wins Favor of Utah Audience in 
Diversified Program 


Satt Lake City, Oct 3.—George Hamlin, 
tenor of the Chicago Opera Company, ac- 
companied by Edward Sacerdote, sang here 
this evening at the First Methodist Epis- 
copal Church. He appeared under the lo- 
cal management of the Graham Musical 
and Lyceum Bureau. Mr. Hamlin’s pro- 
gram consisted of several charming groups 
of German and French songs, a group com- 
posed of “Total Eclipse,” from “Samson,” 
Handel; “Sigmund’s Love Song,” from 
“Walkure,’ Wagner, and “Lend Me Your 
Aid,” from “Queen of Sheba,” Gounod. 

His artistic interpretation of these num- 
bers stamped him as a musician of high 
ability, and so great was the appreciation 
of his audience that he was compelled to 
repeat “Sigmund’s Love Song.” The man- 
ner in which he sang “I’m Not Myself at 
All,” by Lover, and “Since You ‘Went 
Away,” by Johnson, won rounds of ap- 
plause, to which. Mr. Hamlin graciously 
responded by repeating the first song. 
Maestro Sacerdote’s accompaniments were 
artistic and sympathetic. E, .M. C. 





Colgate University Concerts 


Hamitton, N. Y., Oct. 6—A _ concert 
course which will present many prominent 
musical artists has been arranged by the 
department of music of Colgate Univer- 
sity. Among those who will be heard will 
be Anna Case, soprano, and Carlos Sal- 
zedo, harpist, October 16; Mme. Evelyn 
Scotney, coloratura soprano; Howard 
White, basso-cantante; Frank Waller, 
pianist, and Karl Barleben, violinist, Octo- 
ber 30; Hénrv Holden Huss, composer- 
pianist, and Hildegard Hoffman Huss, dra- 
matic soprano, November 20; the Bohe- 
mian Trio (Ludmilla Vojacek, pianist; 


Alois Trnka, violinist, and Bedrich Vaska, 
cellist), January 29; Walden Lasky, bari- 
tone, and Mrs, Florence Brown Laskey, ac- 
companist, February 26; the Collegiate 
Quartet of New York; Edith Chapman 
Goold, soprano; Rose Bryant, contralto; 
John Young, tenor; LaRue R. Boals, 
basso, and Eleanor Stanley, pianist and ac- 
companist, March 19, 





COAST OPERA STARS ARRIVE 


Schiavazzi and Other Singers in New 
York on Way Westward 


Leading artists of the Western Metro- 
politan Opera Company, en route to a San 
Francisco season, arrived in New York 
recently from Genoa aboard the Moltke. 
Among the singers was the prominent 
tenor, Piero Schiavazzi, creator of the 
tenor roles in various operas of Mascagni, 
Montemezzi, Zandonai and others. He 
will make his San Francisco début in 
“Carmen.” Another is Lucia Crestani, one 
of Italy’s youngest dramatic sopranos who 
was a principal at the opening of the Co- 
lon, Buenos Ayres, as “Aida.” Olga Sim- 
zis, coloratura, is one of the youngest 
artists of the company. 

Fanny Anitua, mezzo-soprano, will be 
the Carmen, and Maria Mosciska is to be 
the Desdemona in “Otello,” while Otello 
will be sung by Umberto Chiodo. Another 
tenor, Botto, will make his début in 
“Tosca,” later returning to La _ Scala, 
Milan, to sing in the new opera “L’Ombra 
di Don Giovanni.” The bassos are Sesona 
and Britti. The conductor will be Cav. 
Nini Bellucci, prominent both as conductor 
and as composer of the opera, “Lisette.” 
The associate conductor with Leoncavallo 
is Salvatorelli, a pupil of Mascagni, while 
the stage manager is Signor Raybaux. 





Felix Weingartner is to conduct the 
Hamburg production of “Parsifal” in Janu- 
ary. 


FROM SCOTCH SONGS TO OPERA 


Aspiration of Hope Hamilton, Talented 
Pupil of Minna Kaufmann 


Exponents of Scotch songs are not many 
in the United States, despite the large 
Scotch-American element in our popula- 
tion, but a most 
charming singer of 
the “hieland” bal- 
lads is Hope Ham- 
ilton, a young pupil 
of Mme. Kaufmann, 
the New York vocal 
teacher. Miss Ham- 
ilton, who has been 
singing in various 
Connecticut cities, 
is one of the many 
young singers with 
whom. Mme. Kauf- 
mann has _ gained 
results of a gratify- 
ing nature. 

This young 
woman is studying 
for opera, and she 
is a_ protégée of 
Mrs. Otto H. Kahn, 
wife of the chair- 
man of the Metro- 
politan Opera board 
of directors. 














Hope Hamilton 





Four Notable Concerts Scheduled for 
Holyoke, Mass. 


Hotyoke, MaAss., Oct. 6.—Four concerts 
announced in the prospectus of the Board 
of Trade herald attractions of  extraor- 


dinary interest to music patrons here. On 
November 3 the New York Philharmonic 
Orchestra will play in the City Hall; on 
December 8, the Hoffman Orchestra, in the 


high school hall, where, on January 20, 
Alma Gluck, of the Metropolitan Opera 
House, will sing, and for February 11 Evan 
Williams is scheduled. Thanks to the 
combined efforts of the commercial organ- 
ization and music club the patrqnage last 
year was most generous, and it is expected 
that this season will awaken an equally 
hearty response from the public. 
W. E. C. 





Pianist Stojowski Returns After His 


Tour Abroad 


Sigismond Stojowski, the noted Polish 
pianist and composer, who has just com- 
pleted a concert tour through England and 
France, appearing in London with the 
London Symphony Orchestra under Ar- 
thur Nikisch, will return to New York in 
time to resume his teaching at the von 
Ende School of Music on Monday, Oc- 
tober 20. 





Melba’s New York Appearance 


Mme. Melba, who sang before a tre- 
mendous audience in Montreal on Septem- 
ber 29 and who will sing Tuesday evening 
in Toronto, will give a concert in Carnegie 
Hall Tuesday afternoon, October 21. The 
Australian prima donna will be assisted by 
Walter Damrosch and the New York Sym- 
phony Orchestra. 





Beecham Rescues English Opera Com- 
pany 


Lonpon, Oct. 7.—Thomas Beecham to- 
day came to the rescue of the Denhof 
Grand Opera Company, which collapsed at 
Manchester, where the public failed to sup- 
port it. The company, now reorganized, 
will fill its engagements for the remainder 
of the tour, starting at Sheffield on Mon- 
day. This was the most elaborate com- 
pany ever sent on a tour with grand opera 
in-England. Beecham will accompany the 
tour and conduct every performance. 
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WORCESTER FESTIVAL RINGS UP 
CURTAIN ON NEW CONCERT YEAR 





Pierné’s ‘‘ St. Francis of Assisi’? Novelty of the Series—The Music 
Graceful and Decorative, but Not Remarkable for Distinguished 
Ideas — Heavy: Task Imposed on Tenor and Evan Williams 
Sustains It Memorably—-High Honors for All the Soloists and 
for Conductors Mees and Strube—vVerdi’s Noble Requiem Nobly 


Sung 


ORCESTER, MASS., Oct. 5.—The 
musical season of 1913-14 in New 
England has been inaugurated, as it is each 
year, by the big musical festival at Worces- 
ter. Gabriel Pierné’s “St. Francis of 
Assisi,” oratorio in a prologue and two 
parts, after a text by Gabriel Nigond, was 
performed for the first time in America 
on Thursday evening, October 2, under the 
direction of Dr. Arthur Mees, at the third 
concert of the 56th festival, of which this 
performance was the principal feature. 
The other big choral work was the Verdi 
Requiem, not only a superb composition in 
itself, but an appropriate memorial of the 
composer whose centenary, with that of 
Richard Wagner, is now being celebrated 
the world over. 

Of the interesting orchestral programs I 
shall speak in a moment. The choral works 
are the backbone of this as of other music 
festivals. Both the music of Verdi and 
Pierné displayed the capacities of the Fes- 
tival Chorus in every possible light, and 
the capacities of this chorus, now under 
the leadership of Dr. Arthur Mees, have 
long been extolled in these columns. As 
Dr. Mees is a choral conductor of long ex- 
perience, so Gustave Strube is not less ex- 


perienced and capable as an orchestral con-~ 


ductor, and the performances of both 
chorus and orchestra were this season of 
an unusually high order. 

The Worcester Festival chorus, as usual, 
numbered about 400. In the performance 
of Pierné’s work there participated a 
chorus of children’s voices, rehearsed 
previous to the commencement of the fes- 
tivaf by Charles I. Rice—and admirably 
rehearsed. There were these soloists: 
Florence Hinkle, Mme. Marie Sundelius, 
sopranos; Mme. Schumann-Heink, Mary 
Jordan, contraltos; Lambert Murphy, John 
Barnes Wells, tenors; Arthur Phillips, 
Reinald Werrenrath, baritones; Herbert 
Witherspoon, bass; Alice Eldridge, pian- 
ist. Walter W. Farmer was organist, and 
Arthur J. Bassett, pianist. 

There was a more numerous attendance 
at this festival than at any of the annual 
music festivals in Worcester of late years. 
At the final rehearsal of “St. Francis of 
Assisi” on Tuesday evening, September 30, 
more than 1500 people were turned away. 
30th choral performances, as well as the 
ever popular “artists’ night,” which always 
concludes these festivals, brought capacity 
houses, and for the afternoon concerts the 
attendance was in advance of recent sea- 
sons. Financially, then, as well as musi- 
cally, the fifty-sixth Worcester Music 
Festival was unusually successful. 

As the attendance at the preliminary re- 
hearsal of Pierné’s oratorio demonstrated, 
there was much public curiosity about this 
new work. “St. Francis of Assisi’ was 
frst heard in Paris, the 25th of last March. 
Pierné had established himself with public 
and choral societies alike by means of “The 
Children’s Crusade,” now well known in 
both Europe and America, and one of the 
most popular choral works of large dimen- 
sions which have appeared in recent years. 
It was felt that such a composer should 
have more in his wallet. And there are in 
“St. Francis of Assisi’ many of the in- 
gratiating qualities which distinguished the 
previous work. Pierné discovered in “The 
Children’s Crusade” a style which was a 
success and in the later work he has re- 
peated himself with variations. 


Stupendous Task for Tenor 


This is a work for tenor and chorus and 
orchestra, with accessories, and the task-of 
the tenor, admirably mastered by Evan 
Williams, is a stupendous one. The epi- 
sodes of the composition, in all of which 
Francis is the principal figure, are as fol- 
lows: Prologue. Francis forsakes the 
joyous companions of his youth—and their 
delightful, Italianate choruses—and solem- 
nizes his mystic marriage with the Lady 
Poverty. First part. “The Leper’— 
Francis meets and embraces the Leper, 
against the warnings and entreaties of all 
about him, and the Leper finds peace; 
“Sister Clare’—Francis converses of holy 
things with the Sister Clare; “The Birds’ 
—Francis preaches to the birds. Second 
part. “The Stigmata”’—Francis beholds 
the passion of our Lord, and, following 
his vision, and the calling of the Voice of 


Jesus, the companions of Francis marvel 
at the discovery of wounds on his hands 
and feet; “The Hymn To The Sun’— 
Francis, now blind, rejoices in the midst 
of his misfortune, and intones his hymn 
to the Sun; Francis dies, while his virtues 
and good deeds are rehearsed by the 
chorus. 

The music is generally in the medieval 
manner, with enough modern pepper to 
make the chords interesting. The orches- 





Two Favorites of the Worcester Festival 
Lambert Murphy and Reinald Werren- 
rath 


tra is very fully employed, although with 
unusual discretion when there are voices 
to show through the tonal mass. The writ- 
ing for voices can have only praise. 

There is much tone-painting by the or- 
chestra, as, for instance, when the Leper 
approaches; when there is portrayal of the 
storm that descended on the day of the 
Crucifixion; and in many instances of 
direct imitation of natural sounds. These 
imitations, however, are not out of the 
frame, as might be supposed. They sup- 
ply a characteristic note, in fact, just as do 
some of the literalisms of old Italian re- 
ligious paintings. The work abounds in 
model harmony with the aforesaid modern 
sauce, and the scoring is very clear and 
luminous, the composer employing 
especially ingenious combinations of tone 
qualities of voices and instruments. The 
pretty page that opens the First Part is a 
good example of the graceful and lovely 
effects that Pierné can achieve, with the 
genius of a French artist for such things. 


Decorative Music 


At its best this music is decorative, but 
it is rarely at its best. There are short 
passages of considerable charm here and 
there; there is the constantly interesting 
orchestra, but these things do not compen- 
sate for a general lack of distinguished 
ideas and of the genuine and unmistakable 
conviction of the man who composes not 
because he would, but because he must. 

For a further technical development of 
that which Pierné originated in the “Chil- 
dren’s Crusade” this score is interesting, 
and the composer has used all his cunning 
to provide effective contrast and continu- 
ally changing color, while adhering to a 
certain predominant harmonic style. But 
we personally miss in this music any new 
qualities which would differentiate it from 
the work which went before and show a 
genuine growth or a new manifestation of 
the composers’ talent, and we doubt much 
whether this work can hold the stage for 
any lengthy period of time. 

The performance, however, must rank 
among the best which have been given in 
Worcester for a number of years. The 
chorus sang with remarkable sureness of 
attack and intonation, and in this latter 
respect, especially, it had in common with 
the soloists a remarkably difficult task. 
And the choral singing was as _ free 


and as enthusiastic as though the perform- 
ance had been the fifth rather than the 
first. Mr. Williams had evidently studied 
his part with the utmost earnestness and 
sympathy. The part is not ungrateful, for 
it is effective, but it is extremely taxing, 
from either a technical or interpretative 
point of view. Mr. Williams more than 
met its demands. Each line and every 
phrase had been microscopically examined 
and assimilated, and yet was adjusted to 
the bigger lines of the entire conception. 
This was a task not only for a tenor, but 
a musician. Mr. Williams’s singing on this 
occasion must be added to the records of 
his greatest accomplishments. 

Mr. Werrenrath, the Friar Leon, had 
worked as conscientiously and intelligently 
with a smaller part, and employed his 
sonorous voice to the best advantage. 
Others who took part were Arthur Phil- 
lips, who sang as the Leper, as Masseo, 
and as the Voice of Christ; Mr. Wells, 
who took a short tenor solo; Mme. Sunde- 
lius, who made what could be made of the 
lines of Sister Clare—or those lines which 
were heard on this occasion, and Mary 
Jordan, as Lucia. These parts were in 
each case competently taken, and held to- 
gether by Dr. Mees. It was a performance, 
so far as one might judge on an initial 
hearing, with which he may well have felt 
pleased. 


Performance of the Requiem 


The more one compares all else heard at 
this music festival with the Requiem of 
Verdi, the greater that work appears. This 
performance, again, was one exceedingly 
creditable to Dr. Mees. Few conductors 
of other than Latin descent succeed in 
securing from singers and orchestra such 
impassioned interpretation. 

There was some notable solo singing. 
The quartet consisted of Florence Hinkle, 
soprano; Mme. Schumann-Heink, con- 
tralto; Lambert Murphy, tenor; Herbert 
Witherspoon, _ bass. Mme. Schumann- 
Heink’s performance in this Mass was as 
memorable as her Azucena in “Il Trova- 
tore.” I make this comparison because of 
the surprise felt by even Mme. Schumann- 
Heink’s warmest admirers when she sang 
Verdi's operatic music as revealingly as she 
sang the music of his Requiem on the 
opening night of the Festival, October 1. 
The greatest artists, however, are not lim- 
ited in their art by the ordinary limitations 
of nationality. We remember the Italian 
baritone who lifted his helmet to Mme. 
Schumann-Heink on the stage, as_ the 
writer now removes his hat, in homage to 
a performance which it is worth much to 
be able to remember. 

Mr. Murphy seemed on this occasion in 
especially good voice, and he sang the long 
noble phrases that often fell to his lot 
with commensurate feeling anu with excel- 
lent vocalization. Miss Hinkle gratified 
her hearers by her musicianly and care- 
fully prepared performance, and Mr. With- 
erspoon upheld the dignity of a great part, 
by the breadth of his conception and the 
sonority of his tone. 

The orchestral music for the second con- 
cert of the Festival on Thursday after- 
noon, October 2, consisted of Dvorak’s 
“New World” Symphony; Chausson’s sym- 
phonic poem, “Viviane”; the prelude to 
“Tristan,” and Liszt’s “Mephisto” waltz. 

Mr. Strube conducted the performances 
of the latter compositions, and Dr. Mees 
took the baton for the Dvorak symphony. 
Meanwhile Arthur Phillips sang a_ well- 
nigh worthless aria by Diaz, son of the 
French painter, from Diaz’s opera, “Ben- 
venuto Celini,” a forgotten score, and well 
lost, too. Mr. Phillips was fervent in in- 
terpretation, and was cordially applauded. 
Mme. Sundelius sang the recitative and the 
following aria, “Dove _ sono,” from 
‘“Figaro’s Marriage” and sang it with 
thoughtful appreciation of the beauty of 
the melodic line and the relation of tone to 
text, and with commendable _ technical 
skill. 

Mr. Strube is to be thanked for placing 
Chausson’s beautiful tone poem on his pro- 
gram. His reading of the piece helped 
materially to bridge over the places where 
Chausson gropes for a moment, and ac- 
complished all that was necessary to re- 
veal the poetry of this slight but exquisite 
composition. It was good to hear this 
tenuous, imperfect, and utterly poetic 
music again. The Liszt piece, also, re- 
ceived its due, and Dr. Mees was fortun- 
ate in his reading of Dvorak’s symphony. 

Alice Eldridge, pianist, of Boston, and 
Mary Jordan, contralto, of the Century 
Opera Company, New York, were the solo- 
ists for the next concert. Miss Eldridge 
played the Liszt E Flat Concerto; Miss 
Jordan sang the recitative and air of Lia 
from Dubussy’s early and _ uninteresting 
cantata, “L’Enfant Prodigue.” The orches- 
tral works were exceptionally interesting: 
The .“Scheherazade” suite of Rimsky- 
Korsakoff, .and Strauss’s tone poem, 
“Death and Transfiguration.” In the per- 
formance of Liszt’s concerto, Miss FI- 
dridge. gave ample proof of the sincerity 


and diligence with which she has studied, 
and of her unusual technical equipment. 
She sang the melodious phrases which oc- 
cur in the middle section of the concerto 
with taste and she played with an enthus- 
iasm that was contagious. Miss Jordan’s 
voice impresses one as being of mezzo 
rather than contralto quality, and its middle 
and lower registers are of fine quality. 
Mr. Strube did justice to one of the most 
picturesque and original scores in exist- 
ence—the suite of Rimsky-Korsakoff. He 
then turned from this music written in the 
finest of hands to the great overwhelming 
poem of Strauss, and treated that with all 
imaginable breadth and an emotional in- 
tensity that made the final pages, so won- 
derfully simple, transparent in their instru- 
mentation, and exalted in feeling, the more 
impressive. 
“Soloists’ Night” 


On “soloists’ night” the singers were 
Herbert Witherspoon, Evan Williams, and 
Mme. Schumann-Heink—a good precedent, 
for there are usually too many soloists on 
these occasions. The aria, “Non piu an- 
drai,” is one which displays all the quali- 
ties of Mr. Witherspoon’s singing and Mr. 
Witherspoon’s voice to the greatest advan- 
tage. He was obliged to sing again. Mr. 
Williams sang the grand air of Handel, 
“Total Eclipse,” with a pathos that made 
it the grander and the air, “Sound an 
Alarm” from “Judas Maccabeus,” with all 
possible fire. Mme. Schumann-Heink’s 
singing of the aria, “Vitellia” that Mozart 
composed to a poor text and a poorer 
libretto, but could not help making great, 
was an example of incomparable art. 

After all, no event of the festival was as 
remarkat'e as this. Each of the soloists 
sang twice, as per the printed program, 
Mr. Williams singing on his second en- 
trance the “Flower Song” from the sec- 
ond act of “Carmen”; Mr. Witherspoon 
singing the air that all his following de- 
lights in, that of the Drum Major from 
Thomas’s “Le Caid”’; and Mme. Schu- 
man-Heink concluding with the big scena 
and aria, “In Seiner Blut” from “Rienzi.” 

It was unfortunately impossible to stay 
to hear William H. Humiston’s “Southern 
lantasy,” a work based on two short mo- 
tives, the first a scrap of theme in “Rag- 
time,” the second, “a single bar of intro- 
duction from Stephen Foster’s ‘Angelina 
Baker,’ but with the first note changed 
from E to G.” We are informed on good 
authority that the composition proved a 
very effective treatment of these airs, and 
was well received. 


OLIN Downes. 





ENGLISH OPERA BY ITALIAN 





Cardillo’s One-Act “Romilda” Has Its 
Premiére in Vernacular 


Carnegie Lyceum opened its doors for an 
Italian operatic premiére on Saturday eve- 
ning of last week, when a little opera in 
one act, “Romilda,” by Salvatore Cardillo, 
«a member of New York’s Italian colony, 
was given its first public hearing. 

A friendly audience listened to the work 
in kindly manner and at the close ap- 
plauded so enthusiastically that the com- 
poser and librettist appeared before the 
curtain with the principals and conductor. 
Mr. Cardillo’s music is pleasantly melo- 
dious, reminiscent of Mascagni, Leon- 
cavallo and Giordano and typically Italian 
in its manner of expression. The voice 
writing is effective and in the hands of 
\liss Leovalli, soprano, who sang the title 
role, Mr. Tomasini, who was the Don Fer 
nando, and Michelangelo Rossini, baritone, 
the Ugenta, it was interpreted in an earnest 
but somewhat crude way. The libretto by 
Douglas E. Donaldson is conventional and 
undistinguished by literary merit. The 
plot was revealed only to those in the audi- 
ence who supplied themselves with libret- 
tos, since the Italian singers’ English was 
unintelligible, barring that of Mr. Rossini. 

In conjunction with the performance of 
the opera there was a liberal quota of mis- 
cellaneous numbers. Marion Owen, a 
young American girl from Spokane, who 
has been studying with Mme. Ciaperelli- 
Viafora, won approval for her artistic sing- 
ing of a group of songs. A word of praise 
is due Arturo Pappalardo, who conducted 
the orchestra with serious purpose. 


A. W. K. 





Presents Opera Tickets to School 
Chil dren 


Otto H. Kahn, chairman of the Board 
ot Directors of the Century Opera Com- 
pany, has presented to the Board of Edu- 
cation of New York seats worth $1,000 to 
be distributed to public school children. 
Mr. Kahn personally purchased the seats 
from the opera company, with instructions 
that the $1,000 be used to pay for seats 
whenever the Board of Education directs. 
The gift has been accepted by the board 
through President Thomas W. Churchill. 
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NEW YORK CONCERT GIVERS COMBAT OPERA WITH HOST OF NOVELTIES 





Counter Attraction to Three Opera 
Houses Strengthened by Intro- 
duction of Many New Works 
—Concert Halls Remodeled— 
Two New Chamber Music Orga- 
nizations—Koemmenich Heads 
Mendelssohn — Kramer Philhar- 
monic Concertmaster 


EW YORK’S pro- 
jectors of concerts 
for the coming sea- 
son face a problem 
all the more serious 
because it is pro- 
duced by causes be- 


yond their control— 
the problem of 
growing operatic 
opposition. With the 
recent entry of the 
Hammerstein and 
Century companies into the field as 
rivals to the Metropolitan, anything 
approaching adequate support of the three 
institutions must not only exhaust the 
actual opera public, but draw heavily upon 
the concert public. 

The cosmopolitan population of New 
York makes it more “opera hungry,” per- 
haps, than the rest of the country. For 
their many performances in English, how- 
ever, the two new companies will not de- 
pend upon the foreign-born opera lovers, 
and as these performances are given at 
popular prices, their success must depend 
upon the patronage of the middle class 
rank-and-file, which is the backbone of the 
concert business. 

Further complexity is lent to the situa- 
tion by the fact that, like all of the world’s 
great music centers, New York has more 
concerts each season that it can reason- 
ablv be expected to support. Many artists 
and organizations play to crowded houses, 
while on the other hand there are some 
whose work gives little justification for 
their presence on a New York concert plat- 
form. Somewhere between the two 
classes are sterling musicians whose New 
York appearances may yield them but a 
small balance on the right side of the 
ledger, yet these concerts prove a good 
investment for their projectors in the mat- 
ter of réclame. 




















Some Prominent Choral Conductors—Above, Left to Right: Frank Damrosch, Victor Harris, Louis Kommenich. 


Below: 


Kurt Schindler, Walter Henry Hall, Arthur D. Woodruff 


In other words, New York is a sort of 
musical “show room,” in which the musi- 
cians “show their goods” to the “buyers,” 
or musical managers, from the entire coun- 
try—both to those who actually hear these 
concerts in New York and those who read 
about them in Musicau, AMERICA and other 
papers. 

That the 1913-14 exhibition in this “show 


room” will be especially brilliant is evi- 
dent, even at the present time. Not only 
are artists of great distinction appearing 
in recital, but the musical organizations 
seem to have made a particular effort to 
present programs of exceptional attraction 
in this “opera crazy” year. They have en- 
rolled as their sdfoists many prominent 
artists new to New York, and they have 
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Interior of Holian Hall During a Concert of New York Symphony Society—Walter Damrosch, Conductor, 


and Maggie Teyte, Soloist 


found a host of novelties such as has,not 
been seen on New York programs for many 
a day. 

As if to leave nothing undone to make 
the concert fare appealing to the general 
public, the city’s two leading concert halls 
have been renovated and _ overhauled 
wherever improvement was needed. For 
instance, the one-year-old Aeolian Hall has 
had the rear part of its orchestra section 
elevated on an incline, so that persons in 
those rows can get the same perfect view 
of the stage as those in the front. 

Carnegie Hall has been completely re- 
decorated under the supervision of its 
original architect, William B. Tuthill, and 
it is now practically a “1914 model.” The 
same color scheme has been retained, but 
the whole auditorium has been so cleaned 
and re-painted that it will seem almost like 
a new hall. In addition, the lighting ar- 
rangement of the platform has_ been 
changed and it is now more modern and 
immeasurably more effective. 


Mr. Stransky’s Novelties 


Prominent among the season’s novelty 
discoverers is Josef Stransky, conductor of 
the Philharmonic Society of New York, 
which will give its various subscription 
series at Carnegie Hall on Thursday even- 
ings and Friday and Sunday afternoons. 
Of first importance among Mr. Stransky’s 
new offerings will be the first performance 
in America of the Richard Strauss “Festi- 
val” Prelude, op. 61, and Max Reger’s Bal- 
let Suite, which is dedicated to Mr. 
Stransky. Other new works are the Suite 
of Victor de Sabata; “Scénes Historique,” 


by Sibelius, besides the Liszt Spanish 
Rhapsody orchestrated by Anton Seidl, 
which has not been heard since Seidl’s 
death. 


Another element of novelty in the Phil- 
harmonic’s season will be its new concert- 
master, Leopold Kramer, who also figures 
as one of the soloists. Mr. Kramer was 
brought to this country by the late Theo- 
dore Thomas as concertmaster of his or- 
chestra, now the Chicago Symphony, with 
which he remained for twelve years, leav- 
ing it to play in the same capacity with the 
Chicago Opera Company’s orchestra. 

Noted artists assisting the Philharmonic 
are the following: Violinists, Mischa EI- 
man, Carl Flesch, Jacques Thibaud and 
Mr. Kramer. Pianists, Teresa Carrefio, 
Max Pauer and Harold Bauer. Vocalists, 
Margarete Matzenauer, Mme. Gerville- 
Réache, Ottilie Metzger, Julia Clup, Alice 
Nielsen, and Jacques Urlus. ’Cellists, Jean 


Gerardy, Beatrice Harrison and Leo 
Schulz. Clarinetist, Henri Leon Leroy, 
and first horn, Xaver Reiter. Victor 


Harris’s chorus of the St. Cecilia Club will 
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assist the orchestra in the Liszt “Dante” 
Symphony. Kitty Cheatham will be a 
special soloist for the young people’s con- 
cert on January 24, I914. 

Exceedingly interesting are the novel- 
ties announced by Walter Damrosch for 
the Symphony Society of New York in its 
eight Friday afternoon and sixteen Sun- 
day afternoon concerts at A®olian Hall. 
First in interest are the Symphonic Poem, 
“Falstaff,” by Sir Edward Elgar, and the 
“Tableaux Symphoniques,” “Thébes,” by 
Ernest Fanelli, the French composer who 
was discovered in middle-age by Gabriel 
Pierné. -Similarly interesting are the first 
hearings of the Debussy Suite, “Le 
Printemps,” a Symphonic Suite, “Amer- 
icana,” by Victor Kolar, one of the so- 
ciety’s first violins, and the Chausson con- 
certo for piano, violin and orchestra. 

Mr. Damrosch has a new first ’cellist 
in Jacques Renard, former solo ’cellist with 
Sir Henry Wood’s Queen’s Hall Orches- 
tra, London. The imposing list of solo- 
ists comprises: Johanna Gadski, Louise 
Homer, Margarete Matzenauer, Oscar 
Seagle, Maggie Teyte, Carl Flesch, Fritz 
Kreisler, Kathleen Parlow, Alexander Sas- 
lavsky, David and Clara Mannes, Wilhelm 
Bachaus, Harold Bauer, Josef Hoffman, 
George Barrére and Gustave Langenus. 
In addition to the regular subscription con- 
certs, the society will give a Beethoven 
festival of six concerts. 


Damrosch Cultural Concerts 


In the six Symphony Concerts for 
Young People, Mr. Damrosch and the or- 
chestra will carry on his valuable educa- 
tional work, the dates being November 22, 
December 20, January 17, February 7 and 
28 and March 14. A feature of the Christ- 
mas concert will be Christmas Carols 
sung by the choir of St. Bartholomew's 
Church, Arthur Hyde, director.- Kathleen 
Parlow, Julia Culp and Harold Bauer will 
be ‘soloists in the concerts. The series 
closes with a Wagner concert and an af- 
ternoon devoted to the history of the 
dance. 

Among the most practical cultural work 
of the season will be that done in the peo- 
ple’s Symphony Concerts, under the direc- 
tion of Franz X. Arens. With fifty cents 
as the highest price seat, Mr. Arens and 
his orchestra will give at Carnegie Hall 
four educational concerts for students and 
workers, assisted by Putnam Griswold, the 
Metropolitan Opera basso, Dr. William C. 
Carl, organist, and Sara Gurowitsch, ’cel- 
list. In addition, the People’s Symphony 
Club gives six chamber concerts by lead- 
ing organizations at Cooper Union, at six- 
teen and two-third cents each. During 
each of these Mr. Arens gives a musically 
illustrated lecture on the different orches- 
tral instruments. 

Details have not yet been decided as to 
the season of Arnold Volpe and his sym- 
phony orchestra. 

Modest Altschuler’s Russian Symphony 
Society gives three subscription concerts at 
Aeolian Hall, on November 25, January 6 
and February 17. Mr. Altschuler continues 
his work of introducing Russian and Scan- 
dinavian novelties by preparing the follow- 
ing: Symphonic Picture, “The Murmur- 
ing Forest,” Conus; First Symphony, Ip- 
politow-Ivanow; “Prezludium,” Jaernfelt ; 
Suite for Strings, Juon; Second Sym- 
phony, Scriabine; Valse “Romantique” and 
“Scénes Historique,” Sibelius; Incidental 
Music to “Hamlet,” Tschaikowsky, and 
Poem “Epique,” by Wasilenko. 

Returned visiting orchestras are the Bos- 
ton and Minneapolis organizations, the lat- 
ter of which plays in Carnegie Hall on 
March 2. Dr. Muck’s orchestra gives its 
Thursday evening and Saturday afternoon 
series of five concerts each, and it brings 
a new artist as soloist, Mme. van Endert, 
of the Berlin Royal Opera, besides Pade- 
rewski and Fritz Kreisler. 

Only one change is to be noted in the 
list of New York’s choral conductors, that 
of the Mendelssohn Glee Club, which is 
now directed by Louis Koemmenich, who 
last year became the conductor of the Ora- 
torio Society of New York. With the lat- 
ter oganization Mr. Koemmenich will in- 
troduce to New York for the first time 
Georg Schumann’s oratorio, “Ruth,” on 
December 5. The soloists will for this 
work be Florence Hinkle, Mildred Potter, 
Putnam Griswold and T. Foster Why. In 
the usual Christmas “Messiah” the assist- 
ing artists are Corinne Rider-Kelsey, 
Christine Miller, Evan Williams and Fred- 
eric Martin, while the Beethoven “Missa 
Solemnis” will be sung by the chorus on 
March 28 with Marie Rappold, Ottilie 
Metzger, Reed Miller and Herbert With- 
erspoon. A program of @ capella music 
will be given at the Spring concert, April 

Frank Damrosch and the Musical Art 
Society chorus will give two Carnegie Hall 
concerts, on December 16 and March Io. 
An interesting feature of the Christmas 





concert will be a set of Folksongs and 
Dances for small orchestra, by Percy 
Grainger, while Granville Bantock’s “Oh, 
Can Ye Sew Cushions” will be sung in the 
Spring concert. 


First Hearings for Schindler 


Late last Spring Kurt Schindler returned 
from Europe with a portfolio of novelties 
for the Schola Cantorum. Thus, the first 
Carnegie Hall concert of this women’s 
chorus, on January 20, will include the first 
performance in America of “O Padre Nos- 
tro,” from Dante’s “Purgatory,” and com- 
posed by Riccardo Zandonai, composer of 
“Conchita,” besides a new Pavane by 


Hadley contributed “The Toll of the Sea,” 
a four part d@ capella chorus, while Mar- 
garet Ruthven Lang is represented by an 
unaccompanied work for double chorus, 
“Wind,” to a poem by John Galsworthy. 
Other works written for the club are 
Bruno Huhn’s setting of Milton’s “Blest 
Pair of Syrens,” Charles Wakefield Cad- 
man’s “The Advance of the Amazons,” 
also new compositions by Arthur Foote, 
A. Walter Kramer, Franz C. Bornschein, 
Louis Victor Saar, Will C. Macfarlane and 
Conductor Harris, himself. In addition to 
its regular concerts, the club will give its 
usual concert for charity on January 28. 
By special invitation it will share two) of 















































Leading Orchestral Conductors—No. 1, Josef Stransky, Philharmonic Society; No. 
2, Walter Damrosch, Symphony Society; No. 3, Arnold Volpe, Volpe Symphony; 
No. 4, Franz X. Arens, People’s Symphony Concerts 


Gabriel Fauré. Verdi’s “Stabat Mater” 
will also be sung, with the New York 
Symphony. The soloist for this concert 
will be Julia Culp. In the second Car- 


negie Hall concert, March 31, will be heard 
a new part song by Percy Grainger, 
“Father and Daughter,” besides Debussy 
and Charpentier novelties. An evening of 
French music will be sung by the chorus 
at one of the New York theaters. 

Walter Henry Hall will present “The 
Messiah” as usual with the Columbia Uni- 
versity Festival Chorus, the soloists being 
Mme. Jomelli, Greta Rost-Why, Orville 
Harrold and William Hinshaw. In the 
Spring this musicianly conductor will make 
the first American production “The Mystic 
Trumpeter,” by Hamilton Harty. Along 
with this will be presented Handel’s “Asis 
and Galatea.” 


Conductor Koemmenich’s European 
gleanings for the Mendelssohn Glee re- 


sulted in the following novelties: “Hunt- 
ing Song,” Bantock; “Kubla Khan,” Cecil 
Forsyth; “Vikings’ Song,” Coleridge-Tay- 


lor; “Fair Rothraut,” Leo Blech; “Aus- 
fahrt.” Robert Kahn; “The Earth Once 
Reigned,” Max Reger; Lafitte’s “In the 
Night” and Volkmar Andreae’s “Flying 


Dutchman” and “Wanderlied.” 

Arthur D. Woodruff, besides his neigh- 
boring choruses in New Jersey, will again 
conduct New York’s collegiate organiza- 
tion, the University Glee Club, which has 
reached a high standard of choral excel- 
lence under Mr. Woodruff’s inspiring 
baton. 

John Barnes Wells, one of the club’s 
own artists, is to be the soloist in the first 
concert at the Hotel Astor, January 209. 
while the second concert is to be on 
April 23. 


Works Dedicated to St. Cecilia 


Unique is the St. Cecilia Club, Victor 
Harris, conductor, in the large number of 
new works written for and dedicated to 
this splendid women’s chorus. For in- 
stance, Sir Charles Villiers Stanford has 
written a suite for chorus and orchestra, 
“Fairy Day,” which is to be introduced to 
America under Mr. Harris’s baton. Henry 
the regular concerts of the Philharmonic, 
on February 26 and 27. 

William Rogers Chapman and _ the 
Rubinstein Club chorus will bring forward 
some new works, including a_= can- 
tata by Marshall Kernochan, with text 
by Cecil Fanning, entitled “The Foolish 
Virgins.” Harriet Ware’s cycle, “A Day 
in Arcady,” will be introduced in female 
voice arrangement by this popular chorus, 
which will uphold its standard in the 
choice of noted assisting artists, in its con- 
certs at the Waldorf-Astoria. 

Arthur Claassen will again conduct the 
New York Mozart Society’s choral, the 
three concerts to be given at the Hotel 
Astor on December 17, February 18 and 
April 15. The assisting artists for this 
successful chorus of women will be Lucre- 
zia Bori, Frances Alda, Freida Hempel, 
Riccardo Martin, Leopold Godowsky, 
Gutia Casini and Frank La Forge. The 
chorus will also appear at some of the 
afternoon musicales, which have as soloists 
Mme. Homer, Alice Neilsen, Anna Case 
and others. 


New Acquisitions 


Two additions to the list of chamber 
music organizations are to be recorded, the 
Volpe Quartet and the Philharmonic En- 
semble Club, which will give two concerts 


at Aeolian Hall, on November 18 and. 
January 27. The Ensemble Club is com- 
posed of the five leading stringed instru- 
ment players of the Philharmonic So- 
ciety, including Concertmaster Kramer, 
Joseph Kovarik, solo viola, and Leo Schulz, 
solo ‘cellist; the first clarinetist, Henri 
Leon Leroy; the first flute, first oboe, and 
first bassoon, and Xaver Reiter, solo 
French horn. 

Included in the Volpe Quartet are Ar- 
nold Volpe, first violin; Herbert Cordman, 
second violin; William Eastes, viola, and 
Willem Durieux, ’cello. Messrs. Cord- 
man and Durieux have been active with 
the New York Symphony, and Mr. Eastes 
has been principal viola in leading English 
orchestras. Under the musicianly leader- 
ship of Mr. Volpe, the Quartet is planning 
an ambitious season. 

_The usual series of six concerts will be 
given by the Kneisel Quartet in Aeolian 
Hall. Works by contemporary composers 
on these programs are Vincent D’Indy’s 
Quartet in E Major, Chadwick’s D Minor 
and the Scherzo from the unpublished 
Quartet, op. 38, by A. Brune. 

Highly welcome among the season’s 
offerings are the season’s three concerts by 
the Flonzaley Quartet, the first to be given 
at Aeolian Hall on December 1. The 
Flonzaleys have been rehearsing their pro- 
grams at their country place in Switzer- 
land. 

The other two concerts of this favorite” 
quartet will be given on january 26 and 
March Q. } 

_Three Sunday afternoon concerts will be 
given at Carnegie Lyceum by the Max 
Jacobs Quartet, and Mr. Jacobs will bring 
forward the following works: “Roman- 
tische Serenade,” by J. Brandts-Buys; ‘a 
seventeenth century Quartet, “Sinfonico,” 
by George Batta Sammartini; Overture 
Suite in Five Movements, by J. S. Bach; 


Quintet for piano and strings, W. H. 
Pommer, and “Bagatellen,” for two vio- 
lins, ‘cello and harmonium, by Dvorak. 

A series of concerts at Rumford Hall 


and ten “At Home” musicales at residences 
of prominent people will be given by the 


Sinsheimer Quartet. Sesides Mr. Sins- 
heimer the quartet includes Joseph Ko- 
varik, Jacques Renard and Louis Edlin. 
String quartets by Hugo Kaun, Adolf 


Klos] and Guy Roparte will be presented, 
a piano quartet of Paul Juon, piano quin- 
tet by Florent Schmitt, and sonatas for 
violin and piano by Rosario Scalero and 
Wolf-Ferrari. 

The Olive Mead Quartet will begin its 
usual series of New York concerts on 
February 1. 

No more indefatigable seeker for novel- 
ties is to be found than George Barrére, 
and this is reflected in his programs for 
the Barrére Ensemble of wind instruments. 
'wo American composers are represented, 
Seth Bingham, with a Suite, and Mabel W. 
Hill, with an Intermezzo, besides two 
works dedicated to Mr. Barrére by the 
Dutch-American composer, Christiaan 
Kriens, a Ronde de Lutins and a Gavotte. 
Also _to be performed are Florent 
Schmitt’s “Lied and Scherzo,” Vladimir 
Dyck’s First Symphony, a Divertissement 
by Albert Roussell, a Rubinstein Quintet 
and a quintet on a popular theme by Henry 
Woolett. At least one of these novel con- 
certs will be given in the evening this sea- 
son. 

American Sonata for Manneses 


An American sonata, the “Virginiaesque” 
of John Powell, is to be presented by 
David and Clara Mannes in their sonata re- 
citals, and also a sonata by Karol Szyma- 
nowksi, a young Polish composer. One of 
the regular Mannes recitals will be de- 
voted to the Brahms sonatas. They are 
to offer an innovation in the form of ex- 
tra programs of Beethoven. 

_ The three concerts of the Adele Margu- 
lies Trio will take place in Aeolian Hall on 
November 18, January 20 and February 14. 
The trio will also be heard in the series of 
People’s Symphony Club concerts at 
Cooper Union. Among the novelties which 
Miss Margulies will present is a new violin 
sonata by Erich Korngold, the Viennese 
prodigy. 

_ Besides the wealth of public recitals by 
individual artists, the city’s schedule will 
include such semi-public events as A. M. 
sagby’s musical mornings, the novel 
“chansons en crinoline” of Mrs. R. W. 
Hawkesworth, and the musical teas of the 
Tuesday Salon, under the direction of Mrs. 
\nson Dudley Bramhall. a & 


Opera Company Concert Bureaus 


Both the Metropolitan and Century 
Opera Companies will have concert bu- 
reaus this season, to arrange concert en- 


gagements for the singers in these organi- 
zations. As in previous years, F. C. Cop- 
picus will have charge of the Metropolitan 
Opera House concert bureau, and R. H. 
Dewey will conduct the bureau of the 
Century company. 
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Fifth Avenue at 42nd 
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“That wonderful new 

center created by the 

city’s north- 

ward moving ~ 

tide of com- | 
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This great building is the home and world-headquar- 
ters of the Aeolian Company. Erected primarily with 
this end in view and not simply as a commercial venture, 
it differs in many important respects from other high- 
class office structures. 

The Aeolian Company occupy part of the building. 
The rest is under their immediate supervision as owners 
and landlord. The service maintained throughout is of 
the highest character. The many tenants already in- 
stalled bear enthusiastic testimony to this effect. 

In erecting Aeolian Hall every device and detail known 
to modern skill was employed to insure the safety, com- 
tort and convenience of tenants. Construction is steel 
and cement throughout; the ceilings are the highest 
known; the elevators are the best and most expensive on 
the market. 

Opposite Aeolian Hall are Bryant Park and the great 
new Public Library. No high buildings are near it. 
Light, air and interesting outlook are attractions of every 
office. 

In the immediate neighborhood are the famous busi- 
ness establishments which make New York the greatest 
shopping city of the United States if not of the world. 

Viewed from any standpoint, Aeolian Hall is New York 
City’s most advantageous business address. 

To the business firm or corporation that simply desires 
fine offices, in a fine building, in a fine and convenient 


neighborhood— 
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Suites, single offices or studios, divided, sub-divided or thrown together 
to meet every possible requirement. 


Offices and Studios 
For Rent 


To secure quarters for yourself in the very heart of 
a section already famous as the greatest high-class 
business district in the entire world— 

To have these quarters in a building more beautiful, 
more perfectly designed and appointed for either busi- 
ness office or studio than any other in this or any city— 

To make every dollar of your yearly rental a tangi- 
ble asset in maintaining the prestige of your business 
or profession— 

To share in the exclusive atmosphere surrounding 
the best advertised, best known commercial edifice in 
existence— 

To be so conveniently located in relation to practi- 
cally all lines of transportation that access for both 
yourself and your clients is eminently easy— 

And withal to pay a moderate rental for all that 
you receive— 

These are the paramount and distinctive advantages 
offered you in the most superb of all modern office 
structures, the new 


OLIAN HALL 


29-31-33 West 42nd Street 





‘‘The very heart of the city’s great 
arterial system of urban and sub- 
urban trans portation.” 

















To the concern or business man. who realizes the im- 
portance of high-class publicity and the value of prox- 
imity to the multitudes of people visiting this neighbor- 
hood 

And to the musician or professional man who wishes to 
reap the advantage of association with an establishment 
identified in the public mind as New York’s center of 
musical art, we strongly commend the New Aeolian Hall. 


We will be glad to furnish a comprehensive descriptive book- 
let, and full particulars concerning prices, sub-divisions, mini- 
mum and maximum spaces and so on. We would also like to 
show the building to those who have a possible view to the future 
as well as to those immediately interested. 


Apply to our agent in the building, or to 


PEASE & ELLIMAN 


Rental Agents 


340 Madison Ave. Phone 6200 Murray Hill 
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Dear MusicAL AMERICA: 


Speculation is already rife with regard to 
the inside influences which will have much 
to say in the management of the Metro- 
politan this coming season, and which will, 
consequently, have a serious bearing upon 
the recognition given various artists as 
well as with regard to the selection of the 
performances. 

People unacquainted with the situation in 
a great, world-renowned opera _ house, 
have no idea of the amount of intrigue, 
cross purposes and conflicting interests and 
influences which come and buzz about the 
manager’s ears and make his life anything 
but a sinecure. 

In former years, during the time of 
Abbey, later of Grau and later of Conried, 
and after that during the dual régime ol 
Dippel and Gatti-Casazza, the great prima 
donnas were almost supreme. What they 
wanted went. They were the attraction. 
They were a law unto themselves, and woe 
be to the manager who dared to interfere 
with them. 

When Signor Gatti obtained full control 
there was a complete revolution, and the 
authority of the manager, as being the one 
responsible to the directors and to the 
public for the performances, was re-estab- 
lished. 

During last season, however, the man- 
ager’s authority has been threatened, not 
by pressure from the outside, from the am- 
bitious wives of society millionaires, as 
some have contended, but from an entirely 
different source—to wit, the conductor. 

You no doubt know that there was, last 
spring, a complete clash between Mr. Tos- 
canini and Mr. Gatti, so that at the close of 
the season they were not on speaking 
terms. Since then rumor has reported that 
the breach has been healed, and that every- 
thing is lovely. On the other hand, there 
is an authenticated story that when Mr. 
Gatti and his wife—Mme. Alda—and Mr. 
Toscanini and his wife met in Florence, 
and the ladies did their best to make things 
pleasant, Mr. Toscanini refused to shake 
hands with his old friend Gatti. 

Now, this has more importance than 
would appear on the surface. The pendu- 
lum has swung from one extreme to the 
other. In the days of Handel, as you know, 
the orchestra was led by the maestro di 
cembalo, who directed from his place at 
the harpsichord fronting the players. As 
opera grew in vogue the authority of the 
director of the orchestra increased, till, 
with the advent of the great conductors, 
like Seidl, Mahler and now Toscanini, we 
have come to the point where the conductor 
is almost omnipotent and threatens serious- 
ly to infringe upon the authority of the 
manager himself. 

For this situation, which is not to the 
best interest of music or of the public, the 
press itself is largely responsible. Mr 
Toscanini has been so praised that he would 
be more than human if he had not come,to 
the conclusion that he was virtually, to 
quote the vernacular, “the whole shooting 
match” in the operatic business. 

When a man is being continually told 
that he is nothing short of a heaven-sent 
genius, and that everything he does is 
super-excellent, can anybody be astonished 
if he accepts the fulsome praise that is 
offered him and comes to the conclusion 
that he is the leading feature of the per- 
formance. 

Personally, I regard the deification of the 
conductor as going altogether too far, and 
I trust that during the coming season the 
critics will temper their enthusiasm for Mr. 
Toscanini, much of which, I will candidly 
‘admit is wholly deserved, and so enable 
this undoubted genius to come down 
from the clouds and become something 





like a human being—at least occasionally ! 
x * x 

Walter Damrosch, just back from 
Europe, provides important testimony to 
substantiate the position which I took some 
time ago, as you may remember, with re- 
gard to American orchestras being superior 
to the European ones. I added, you may 
also remember, military bands. 

For this some, stirred by patriotic senti- 
ment, criticised me, and the fur flew for a 
time, 

Mr. Damrosch’s point is well made. He 
said: 

“The reason of the superiority of our 
American orchestras is that they are made 
up of musicians of many different races. 
It is a well-known fact that different na- 
tions excel in some particular kind of 
music. For instance, the French woodwind 
players are the best in the world. The 
Germans are more skillful with brass in- 
struments. But the French orchestras are 
made up entirely of French players and the 
German orchestras of German players, 
and though French orchestras may excel 
in their woodwinds, their brass lacks the 
dignity and sonority of the brass in German 
orchestras, and there is a corresponding in- 
equality in German orchestras. 

“The American orchestras, on the other 
hand, pick and choose the best players they 
can find, irrespective of nationality, and 
each department of their orchestras is more 
likely to equal the other departments than 
in foreign orchestras. Hence it is that our 
orchestras are smoother and more evenly 
balanced.” 

What Mr. Damrosch says of orchestras 
can be, in a large measure, said of our 
military and even civilian bands. They con- 
tain men of all kinds of different nation- 
alities, and so they are better balanced, and 
their tone is smoother and more musical 
than that of the great run of bands abroad. 

There is, however, another reason which 
should have been touched upon, in justice 
to the foreign orchestras and bands, and 
that is, that the players in our orchestras 
and bands are so much better paid than 
they are abroad, that we naturally, in the 
course of time, have attracted not only the 
best ordinary players, but the best special 
players. 

Finally, there is a word to be said with 
regard to the instruments used in our 
bands, with which | was more particularly 
concerned when I wrote you before. We 
make in this country today the best brass 
instruments, though there is a French make 
of cornet which still has a high reputation, 
and there are certain Paris makes of flutes 
which also are highly spoken of. But take 
it through and through, the American-made 
band instruments are today emphatically 
superior in quality to any of those made 
abroad, and this statement will be con- 
firmed by Americans who have traveled 
abroad and heard the foreign bands, and it 
accounts very considerably for the un- 
doubted superiority of our American bands. 

2 * 


In the extensive program announced by 
Oscar Hammerstein of his forthcoming 
operatic season, which will probably open 
at his old home in the Manhattan Opera 
House, unless the courts interfere, he goes 
back somewhat to his first pronunciamento, 
namely, that he will give opera in English. 
After the announcement of the Century 
Theater operatic enterprise, Mr. Hammer- 
stein changed his original plans. Now he 
seems to have largely moditied them to the 
extent that he promises operatic perform- 
ances in English as well as in German, 
French and Italian and also during the sum- 
mer. 

This, I think, is a wise move. It is not 
generally understood that there are hun- 
dreds of thousands of people from all parts 
of the United States and abroad who come 
to New York in the summer, Why should 
they not have opera if it would pay? 

With regard to the legal controversy be- 
tween Mr. Hammerstein and the directors 
of the Metropolitan, I had an opportunity, 
the other day of getting a side light upon the 
situation. Whatever may be thought of the 
intention of the directors of the Metro- 
politan Opera Company in bringing suit 
against Mr. Hammerstein and his son, I 
think | may say with some degree of con- 
fidence that such action was forced upon 
the directors by Mr. Hammerstein’s throw- 
ing his hat into the arena, and that they 
would rather have avoided the suit, if they 
could, than have gone to extremes. 

In other words, I think the directors of 
the Metropolitan feel that they can hold 
their own, and that with the Century Opera 
Company season now in full blast, they can 
regard the outcome with a certain amount 
of equanimity; that they have no personal 
feeling against Mr. Hammerstein, are not 
particularly averse, personally, to having 
him in the field again, realizing, perhaps— 
at least some of them do—that the more 
competition there is, the more the public 
will be interested in opera; but that they 
had no recourse left if they desired to 
maintain their self-respect, than to take 
legal action when, Mr. Hammerstein, as 1 
said, threw his hat into the ring. 


Probably it shows that a means can be 
found by which Mr. Hammerstein may be 
enabled to continue to give opera, and at 
the same time enable the directors of the 
Metropolitan to feel that they have main- 
tained, as a matter of principle and right, 
their legal position. 

If that should be done, I think that so far 
as the public is concerned, and so far as the 
press is concerned, it would be a highly 
satisfactory conclusion. 

* * * 

Edward Fales Coward, a_ well-known 
dramatic critic, recently wrote to the New 
York Times a letter in which he complain- 
ed that the schedule of the Oratorio So- 
ciety of New York shows that it would 
be more aptly described as “The Society 
For the Promotion of German Music.” 

Mr. Coward states that German music 
was all that the Oratorio Society gave last 
season and the season before. This season 
we are promised a tragic program of Georg 
Schumann, the everlasting Handel and an 
esoteric example of Beethoven. 

“Ten years ago,” says Mr. Coward, there 
was cheering evidence of a tendency to 
sing some English music and _ Elgar’s 
“Dream of Gerontius” was heard several 
times. Now the Society seems to have 
become hopelessly obsessed with Teuton- 
ism,” 

But Mr. Coward thinks that the average 
concertgoer would like to hear again an 
occasional French, Italian, English or 
American work, for a change. 

Mr. Coward’s charges have already been 
answered in the press, and the programs of 
the Oratorio Society produced to disprove 
them. 

At the same time, there is unquestionably 
growing up in this country, and particularly 
in New York City, a revolt against what | 
would call “German domination in music.” 

[ do not mean by this that there is any 
revolt against German music, as such. We 
shall ever worship at the shrine of the great 
German composers, and we shall never tire, 
| trust, of hearing the works of the im- 
mortal Wagner, but as one man put it, be- 
tween the German piano makers, the Ger- 
man music publishers the German critics 
and the imported German conductors, we 
have had a domination which has virtually 
excluded not only works of the composers 
of other nationalities, but unquestionably 
has excluded the works of American resi- 
dent composers. Against this situation a 
revolt is coming! 

It is a sign of the times, my friends. 

x * * 

However, the Germans are not more 
determined to conquer and own the world, 
musically, than are the Italians. 

This reminds me of an adventure I had 
the other day down in Little Italy, to which 
my good and genial friend, Halperson, the 
eminent musical critic of the New Yorker 
Staats Zeitung, introduced me. He told me 
that there was a society of Italians, men of 
genius, artists, lawyers, doctors, newspaper 
men, merchants, musicians, who met every 
day at a little restaurant that few knew, for 
a midday meal, where the Italian cooking 
was excellent. This brotherhood, Hal- 
person told me, had certain rules and regu- 
lations, all of which were highly entertain- 
ing as well as amusing. 

So behold me, a few days ago, under 
Halperson’s guidance, working my way into 
the lower part of the East Side, where, 
within not more than a stone’s throw of 
the new Municipal Building, you emerge 
from busy Broadway into an _ entirely 
strange land. 

Here the signs of the houses tell you of 
the Italians, even if the little girls tangoing, 
turkey-trotting and bunny-hugging in the 
street to the tune of an old wheezy organ 
do not do so. Over the old organ presides 
the typical Italian organ grinder with his 
eyes gazing mistfully over Mulberry Bend 
as if he saw’La Bella Napoli and its blue 
skies, from which he had come in the steer- 
age sO many years ago. 

[ am not going to tell you where the little 
restaurant is, because then you would all 
want to go—and so you would spoil it, for 
| can testify that not even at the “Circolo” 
the swell Italian club, is there such spa- 
ghetti, nor such wonderful Chianti—and 
the prices are the most modest in the world. 

Into this club of hearty, sincere, jovial 
brothers—‘Fratelli del Dito” they call 
themselves—I was introduced. At the head 
of the table sat the absolutely inimitable Dr. 
Joseph Gullino, the editor of L’Araldo 
Italiano. Next to him sat Mr. G. Vicario, 
another of the editors of the paper. Pres- 
ently there entered Krause, the inimitable 
special writer on the evening edition of the 
Staats Zeitung and some other journalists. 

Here also, at times, you will find Slezak, 
Didur, Setti, the ballet master, and Victor 
Ridder too, Herman Ridder’s son, and 
many others of like description. 

The eating and drinking are interspersed 
with speeches and jokes and sometimes 
there is considerable interchange of per- 
sonalities, when men rise to their feet and 
hurl oratory at one another. 

Dr. Gullino, the president, is a host him- 
self. He is a natural born orator and 


speaks the finest classic Italian with such 
distinctness that with a small knowledge of 
the language you can understand pretty 
nearly everything he says. He is really the 
soul of these midday meetings and keeps 
everything going. 

Well, we talked and chatted, argued, ate 
and drank, till we got to the subject of 
music and then things got hot! I had my 
say with regard to the point of culture at 
which this country had arrived. Dr. Gul- 
lino had his say. Krause rose and en- 
deavored to prove, in face of the embattled 
Italians, that all they ever knew about 
music they had either taken or stolen from 
the Germans. 

They howled him down! 

But the climax came when Mr. Vicario 
got up, and with his whole body quivering 
with emotion declared that the real 
music of the world had come out of the 
very soil of Italy. It was not alone an 
inspiration, but a gift of the gods, to the 
Italians. He carried his audience away. 
There you saw that there will ever be 
radical differences in temperament between 
the various nationalities, which cannot be 
overcome for a long time, certainly with 
regard to art and music. It was only 
towards the end of the meal that some- 
body suggested, in honor of some much be- 
wildered Americans present, that we should 
toast the country in which we live. 

I ought to tell you that this confraternity 
is called the brothers “del Dito” because 
‘the sign’ is the upholding of the first finger, 
and whenever they drink—which is often— 
they must hold the glass, with upheld fin- 
ger. If you fail to hold up that finger, you 
are fined two bottles. 

One of the best features of their meet- 
ings is that all business is strictly barred. 
I‘raternity and good feeling, as well as a 
capacity to eat and drink like an Italian— 
that is, to the limit—are considered ab- 
solutely necessary to make you “a good 
brother,” and you must also ever remem- 
ber that the president is entitled to the first 
and last glass out of every bottle opened! 

Well, Dr. Gullino can stand it! 


* * * 


You have notiged that Marie Lloyd, an 
Knglish singer—a singer of _ topical 
songs in vaudeville—was held up by our 
immigration authorities, on the ground that 
the man she was traveling with was not her 
husband, but a certain well-known jockey 
of celebrity in England, because he had 
won not only “the Derby,” but the “Grand 
Prix.” 

The lady has since been released and per- 
mitted to fulfill her forty weeks’ engage- 
ment in this country, on giving bond that 
when she has done this, she will return 
with her jockey companion. 

The matter has not only brought up the 
old controversy regarding the personal 
character and life of professional people, 
but has aroused the British press to the 
most extraordinary extent. 

You see, Marie Lloyd had become a 
British Institution like the British National 
Debt, the British Constitution, the British 
Museum, and the Militant Suffragettes! 
Now, if there is anything that foreigners, 
especially Americans, must not criticise, it 
is a “British Institution.” 

When, therefore, our perverse immigra- 
tion authorities held up Marie Lloyd and 
her companion, the British lion roared 
through the press and columns of indignant 
letters, and editorials even, have appeared, 
denouncing us for our hypocrisy. 

The London Daily Mail is particularly 
sarcastic and says: 

“In England the disposition is to value 
an artist for his artistic ability and leave 
him manage his private affairs as his own 
conscience dictates and the law of the land 
requires. a 

“In the United States, it would appear, 
from this incident, that matrimonial mis- 
adventures are unknown. America is seem- 
ingly a country where people marry and 
live happily ever afterward; where divorce 
is unheard of, and where marital mis- 
conduct and all the pitiable consequences 
that follow from it never occur.” 

The Daily Sketch in an editorial says: 

“The United States is the home of the 
cheap, nasty divorce. Its cities are hot 
beds of vice, its dances the latest thing in 
vulgarity, and it has just decided that 
Marie Lloyd is not a fit and proper person 
to land upon its sacred shores. 

“When the Yankee is the inquisitor there 
is no decent word to describe the inquisition. 
We know him too well. We know his hotel, 
where a decent woman is not allowed to 
dine alone or with another decent woman, 
and is sometimes invited to go out into the 
street and secure a male companion. We 
know all about the freak doings of their 
smart sets. We know what are the ways 
of life of some of their young millionaires. 
We know a little of the Yankee under- 
world which our friend is so shocked to 
see exposed on the stage. 

“But all that, of course, is none of our 
business so long as he does not interfere 





[Continued on page 13] 
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MME. ERNESTINE SCHUMANN-HEINK, the most beloved 
singer in America, is the one artist in the concert field who needs 
no encomiums. No singer in the history of music in America 
has won the whole-hearted respect and unstinted praise to the extent 
of Mme. Schumann-Heink. A wonderful voice, a mature and re- 
markable musicianship, a fine interpretative perception and, above 
all, superlative merits as a woman have won for her this command- 


ing position. 
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with us. Let the Yankee keep his sancti- 
monious humbugs for home consumption. 
Let him prate of freedom while he is 
ground down under the heel of trusts and 
political bosses; of political honesty, while 
he is dying of the canker of graft; of 
sexual morality, while New York beats 
Budapest and Warsaw at their own game; 
but hands off the English, if you please.” 

Now, the amusing part to me of all this 
outburst is that if we have, in this country, 
a deal of hypocrisy, if we are all that our 
eminent English confréres say we are, if 
we are utter humbugs, pretending to be one 
thing while really we are another, we de- 
rived it all directly and unalloyed from 
our dear progenitors, the English. 

We did not get humbug and hypocrisy 
from the French or the Italians; we got 
them from the English. For if there is 
one thing that distinguishes the English 
people, according to their own critics, it is 
their sanctimonious spirit, their humbug and 
hypocrisy. 

So, you see, if we have it all, we came 
by it legitimately. As the Irish would say, 
“We did not lick it off the grass!” 

Your 
MEPHISTO. 





PADEREWSKI, BUSINESS MAN 


Instance of the Pianist’s Shrewdness in 
Practical Affairs 


It has been said of Paderewski that he 
was destined for success in whatever ‘he 
might have chosen for his life’s work. He 
is a keen, shrewd, hardheaded man of af- 
fairs, who has been and is engaged in large 
undertakings which have usually been suc- 
cessful. Two characteristic incidents will 
well illustrate this phase in him: 

In the first of his early American tours, 
says the New York Sun, he went to Bir- 
mingham, Ala., which was then at the be- 
ginning of its boom. So impressed was he 
with the possibilities of the city that he in- 
structed his secretary to purchase several 
huilding lots. He paid no more attention 
to it until he was about to sail, when he 
asked for the deeds and was vexed to find 
that his secretary thought that he knew 
more about land investments than his em- 
ployer and had not bought them. Years 
after, going to Birmingham again, the first 
thing he did was to inquire what those 
particular lots were worth and when he 
discovered that their value had increased 
1,000 per cent. all his former vexation re- 
turned. 

Another time, after his return from some 
concerts in the Canadian Northwest, he re- 
marked to a friend that if he were starting 
in busines§ he would go near a particularly 
thriving town which he named and start a 
brickyard. It seems that although there 
were good beds of clay within fifty miles 
of the town all bricks were brought from a 
long distance and were held at a very high 
price. He remarked, laughing, that the 
town was built of wood and sooner or later 
would be burnt down and the man who 
had a brickyard nearby would make a for- 
tune. That the town has not yet burned 
does not lessen Paderewski’s perspicacity. 


Paderewski Steamer Delayed; Maggie 
Teyte on the Same Boat 


Bertin, Oct. 4.—The arrival in New 
York of the pianist, Paderewski, will be 
delayed somewhat owing to the accident 
to the Kaiser Wilhelm der Grosse, which 
ran aground at Bremen Tuesday just after 


“SOCIAL REGISTER” OF MUSICAL CELEBRITIES AT PADEREWSKI DINNER 














Imposing Array of Noted Musicians Around the Festive Board at Paderewski’s Home, Morges, Switzerland 


T rarely hanpens that so many artists of 
world wide reputation are gathered to- 
gether at a private house for dinner as the 
above gathering which attended a dinner 
at the home of Paderewski, in Morges, 
Switzerland, this Summer, Paderewski is 
now in New York, having arrived late this 
week. 
In the picture are seen, at the left, Felix 


Weingartner, Paderewski and Ernest 
Schelling standing, with Mme. Lucille Mar- 
cel-Weingartner seated in front of them. 
At the right in the picture, the second 
from the end, is Ugo Ara, viola of the 
Flonzaley Quartet. The second man from 
him is Rudolph Ganz, the pianist. Seated 
next to him is Mrs. Francis Rogers and 
beside her Ivan Archambeau, ’cellist of the 


Flonzaleys. Next to him is Francis Rogers. 
Mrs. Paderewski is seated at the end of the 
table on the right. In the corner on the 
left is Ernest Hutcheson, the pianist. 

The dinner was one of the most infor- 
mal affairs and Messrs. Paderewski, Shell- 
ing and Ganz are reported to have played 
“The Beautiful Blue Danube” in a syn- 
copated version. 





leaving. Another musician on the same 
boat is Maggie Teyte, who is accompanied 
by her husband, Eugen Plumon. Miss 
Teyte’s latest fad is horseback riding. 

“Unless the immigration authorities pre- 
vent it I expect to canter through Central 
Park next week in riding breeches,” she 
said. “Friends and horses will await me at 
New York, and I intend to land ready to 
join them. I understand that the laws 
concerning undesirable aliens do not spe 
cifically bar trousered prima donnas, so I 
expect to pass muster.” 


Max Bruch’s latest choral composition, 
“The Power of Song,” is to be introduced 
this month at a concert in Hamburg. 
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Songs of the Seraglio 


Text by Helen F. Bantock, Music by Granville Bantock 


Price, $1.25, Postpaid 


The sensuous charm of these songs, their melodies at once alluring 
and novel, will prove a keen pleasure to musical ears. 
splendid musicianship has enabled him to make a 
Oriental ideas and Occidental treatment. 

The publisher has given the volume a luxurious dress in harmony 
These songs are of the 


Better material for recital programs is not 
material will go 
them among the most desired of contemporary songs.—Musi- 


The composer's 
splendid union of 


highest concert 


written to-day 
far in making 


BOSTONGIEREALN EW YORK die 


PRESIDENT AND FAMILY AT 
FESTIVAL IN WINDSOR, VI. 


Twelfth Annual Event Enlists Noted 
Soloists—Boston Opera Orchestra 
Heard in Memorial Program 


Boston, Oct. 3.—The twelfth annual fes- 
tival of the Windsor Choral Association 
was held in the Town Hall at Windsor, 
Vt., on the afternoon and evening of Fri- 
day, September 26, under the direction of 
Nelson P. Coffin. The chorus was assisted 
by a selected orchestra from the Boston 


Opera House, under Roland Hoxley. The 
soloists included Mme. Marie Sundelius, 
the Boston soprano; Rose Bryant, con- 


tralto; George E. Rasely and George H. 
Hobson, tenors; Gwilym Miles, baritone, 
and William Nye, bass. President Wilson 
was present in the audience. 

At the matinée performance the pro- 
gram was devoted to orchestral works 
opening with the “Phédre Overture” of 
Massenet. Two of the soloists, Miss Bry- 
ant and Mr. Nye, assisted with a group 
of songs. The evening concert consisted 
of Max Bruch’s cantata, “Fair Ellen,” with 
Mme. Sundelius, Mr. Miles, chorus and or- 
chestra: this work being preceded by a 
short miscellaneous program by the dif- 
ferent soloists and chorus, all of which 
comprised Part II. . 

Part I was of novel interest, in that it 
consisted of selections from the operas be- 
ginning with the waltz “Light as Air,” 
from “Faust.” This, the chorus gave in a 
spirited yet even manner, showing effect- 
ive training. Mr. Miles was heard in an 
artistic rendering of “Eri Tu,” from Ver- 
di’s “Masked Ball.” Next came Mme. Sun- 
delius, who sang from “La Traviata, “Ah, 
fors é lui,” with rare charm and purity of 
tone. Mr. Rasely gave an aria from “La 
3ohéme” and the final number was the 


Sextet from “Lucia,” with the six soloists, 
orchestra and chorus. 

The President and his family drove over 
from Cornish, N. H., and attended the eve- 
ning performance. W. H. L. 





Egenieff Bids Berlin Farewell Before 
American Tour 

3ERLIN, Oct. 4.—Franz Egenieff, the op- 
eratic and concert baritone, made his fare- 
well appearance here this week in recital, 
prior to sailing for his American tour. 
After the recital the baritone, who in pri- 
vate life is the Baron Emil von Kleydorff, 
gave a large supper party with Baroness 
von Kleydorff, who was formerly Paula 
Busch, daughter of Adolph Busch of St. 
Louis. Herr Egenieff is well known in 
America, where he sang several seasons 
ago in Henry W. Savage’s production of 
“Parsifal.” He will be accompanied on his 
tour by Dr. Kerntler, the Hungarian com 
poser and pianist. 
Kreisler Opens Season in Brook'yn on 

October 16 

Fritz Kreisler, the distinguished violinist, 
is due to arrive in New York on October 
14, aboard the Kaiser Wilhelm II. His 
season will open with a recital in the Acad- 
emy of Music, Brooklyn, the following 
Thursday evening, October 16. Thence he 
goes to Chicago and later plays with the 
Philadelphia Orchestra in Philadelphia. 
He will not give a recital in New York 
until December 13, but will be the soloist 
with the Boston Symphony Orchestra at 
its concerts December 4 and 6 


Marie Bossé Morrisey’s Recital 
Marie Bossé Morrisey, contralto, will 
give a song recital in A®olian ,:1all Thurs- 
day evening, October 30. Her program will 
include songs in Italian, French, German 
and English. The singer will be assisted 
by Harry M. Gilbert at the piano. 
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THE LOCAL MANAGER—A STRONG FACTOR IN 
OUR MUSICAL PROGRESS _ . 





How Albert K. Cox ‘‘Opened Up the Copper Country’? to an Appreciation of the Great Artists—A 
Story That Is Characteristic of the Work Being Done in Many Sections—Problems 
That Confront the Man or Woman Ambitious to Develop a Wholesome oO 


Patronage for Music 











O MORE interesting story of musical development in the United 
States exists than that of the evolution of the local manager. In 
the old days, the artist was presented under the auspices of a great 
piano house, of a local choral society or church, or by some club, 
but of late years there has entered into the field, in each locality 
of sufficient prosperity, a man or a woman with the definite idea 
of presenting to the public the great artists. In some cases this has 


been a labor of love; indeed, no sane man would have entered this business without a 
great love for the art, but in many cases there has been added to this desire to give the 
public the best in music, the absolute necessity of making the venture pay. 





In the past half decade, in some cases 
longer, there has developed a system of 
local and territorial management which is 
not yet complete but which is now playing 
an important part in the providing of con- 
certs and recitals to the musical public and 
will, in the future, play an even more im- 
portant part. To mention only a few of 
these local managers to call attention to 
the scope of the movement: L. E. Behy- 
mer, Los Angeles, lower California, Utah, 
Nevada, Arizona, New Mexico and the 
Southwest; Will Greenbaum, San [F[ran- 
cisco and vicinity; the Misses Steers and 
Coman, Washington, Oregon and_ the 
Northwest; Albert K. Cox, Minneapolis 
and the Copper Country Field; Albert 
Steinert, Worcester, Springfield, Mass., 
Portland, Me., and Providence, R. I.; Mills 
& Hollander, Milwaukee; Mai Davis Smith, 
suffalo; Ella May Smith, Columbus, Ohio; 
Ona B. Talbot, Indianapolis and most of 
Indiana; James E. Devoe, Detroit and 
parts of Canada, Ohio and Michigan; 
Adella Prentiss Hughes, Cleveland; J. H. 
Brennan, representing the University Club 
of Wheeling \V. Va. and many others. 
This list couid be multiplied indefinitely, 
for the last ten years las seen the develop- 
ment of the local manager in every section 


of the country. 
The success of each manager has de- 
pended upon two things: a real under- 


standing of local conditions and a logical 
system of work. The understanding of 
local conditions implies a knowledge as to 
local wealth; that is, an opinion based on 
facts as to what proportion of the local 
wealth is available for a so-called luxury 
such as music, a knowledge of the cultural 
status of the community, peculiarities, such 
as the popularity of various auditoriums, 
etc. A logical system of work means that 
each manager having arranged his course 
of attractions according to his understand- 
ing of local conditions, and having deter- 
mined that the community can afford it, 
sets to work to raise his guarantees in the 
form of subscriptions, etc. 

The successful local manager has his 
work practically completed by the time his 
first concert is given. In the early years 
of these efforts many men and women 
more enthusiastic than sensible, reading of 
the successes of courses in various cities, 
engaged artists, announced them and then 
waited for the people to buy tickets. Un- 
fortunately, the people did not buy tickets! 
The result was a cancellation of dates, un- 
fortunate deficits and some lawsuits. But 
a few of these experiments sufficed and it 
is safe to say that there is hardly a local 
manager whose word is not absolutely 
financially good. In fact, the local mana- 
gerial field has been remarkably free from 
broken contracts. 


Methods of Operation 


The methods of operation are different 
in the various localities. L. E. Behymer, 
Steers & Coman, Will Greenbaum, Mai 
Davis Smith, James FE. De Voe and certain 
others operate independently. They con- 
trol their businesses just as any other busi- 
ness is controlled and go to their patrons 
with attractions which, plus their efforts, 
attract such audiences as to make their 
courses pay. Ella May Smith operates 
through the Women’s Musical Club, of 
Columbus, Ohio. The University Club of 
Wheeling fathers the course in that city. 
In short, the methods of operation differ 
as the several communities offer organized 
means of cooperation. Aside from the 
standardized courses offered many of these 
local managers, especially those of long 
standing, offer extra concerts from time to 
time. It is a remarkable fact that the 
courses, as such, are confined to artists of 
high standing and that the extra attrac- 
tions are those which are sensational or 
which have, for some reason or other, a 
drawing power quite aside from their musi- 


cal value. It would be interesting to specify 
the artists engaged, but space limitations 
make it impossible here. It may suffice to 
mention that the latest addition to the list, 
Wheeling, W. Va., has entered the field 
with an expenditure of approximately 
$15,000 for the first year. The method 
used in this city is particularly interesting. 
Writes Mr. J. H. Brennan, the active head 
of the movement, and, by the way, not a 
musician, but a lawyer: 

“The University Club decided last spring 
to hold a series of concerts during the 
winter, and I was placed in charge of it. 
The club is not formed for musical pur- 
poses and this was somewhat in the nature 
of a side issue. In fact, the club did not 
care to shoulder the responsibility of the 
entire course itself as an organization, but 
rather lent its name to the use of the con- 
certs. With this permission our committee 
first prepared the course tentatively. The 
course prepared was ambitious in a city 
which had been devoid of musical enter- 
tainment, within our recollection. In or- 
der to help assure the success we secured 


one hundred people to guarantee the 
course. This was done by having each one 
of the hundred guarantee an amount not 


to exceed the one-hundredth part of the 
total guarantee, which we are obliged to 
give the artists, and with the further pro- 
vision that all season tickets purchased by 
each guarantor should be credited to the 
amount of his guarantee. I may add, we 
had no trouble whatsoever in securing these 
one hundred names, and the interest shown 
at that time has led us all to believe that 
the only reason our city has been without 
music so long is because no one cared to 


do the work to put such a course on its 
feet. Our new Market Auditorium will be 
used for the concerts. This building was 


completed only this last spring, and prior 
to its completion Wheeling had no hall 
large enough for concerts on the order of 
some of those we have listed.” 
The Question of Auditoriums 

This statement is cited at length because 
it shows the situation as it is found in the 
average city. The auditorium question is, 
in many cities, one of paramount impor- 
tance, but each year sees this problem 
brought more nearly to its solution and 
there is little question but that many cities 
may be added to the list of live musical 
towns each year if the problem of an ade- 
quate hall is the only question. But the 
most important feature of the statement is 
that in which Mr. Brennan says that Wheel- 
ing might have had the best music long 
ago if there had been some one enough 
interested to take the trouble to combine 
the necessary forces. Undoubtedly there 
are hundreds, perhaps thousands, of towns 
and cities which might establish more or 
less ambitious courses were there one man 
or woman, or a group of men and women, 
who would take the trouble to investigate 
the situation and look with courage at the 
many problems contingent on giving a con- 
cert series. Wheeling should be a shining 
example to hundreds of other American 
cities. 


The Story of Albert K. Cox 


Perhaps no more graphic story of a local 
managerial venture has ever been written 
than that of Albert K. Cox. While Mr 
Cox is now principally known as a local 
manager for Minneapolis, yet he operates 
in the surrounding field known locally as 
“The Copper Country,” and, indeed, began 
in that section. The story of his begin- 
nings in that field, of his efforts to induce 
pessimistic friends to help, of his risking 
everything which he had on his first ven- 
ture, of his success in a field where over 
half of the population of only 80,000 did not 
have enough money to pay the car fare to 
get to the concerts, of the necessarily high 
prices because of a small auditorium, of 


the loyalty of the people and an astounding 
first season built up from nothing. Here is 
the story: 

“Four years ago this month a lyceum 
committee of four men in Houghton met 
in conference to arrange a course for the 
season. I had been secretary of this com- 
mittee for several years and had succeeded 
in bringing a number of lyceum celebri- 
ties to the Copper Country year after year, 
losing each year from $50 to $100. The 
committee assembled at this time hesi- 
tated in going forward with this work un- 
less we could make it pay and not have to 
meet the deficit each year from our own 
pockets, which were never very full at best. 
I suggested changing our tactics a bit and 
bringing to the Copper Country a really big 
attraction and boldly brought up the name 
of Mme. Schumann-Heink. The other 
members threw up their hands in horror 
at the very thought of such a stupendous 
undertaking. They would never attempt 
such a thing. We knew the price for the 
artist would be $1,500 besides the expense 
of advertising and hall, etc. They decided 
not to bring anyone at all that season, as 
they felt that the people had had enough 
of such productions or they would turn out 
better and make it pay. 

“It was then I spoke up again and said: 
‘IT will assume all this myself and bring 
Schumann-Heink here. I know the people 
will go to hear her and | shal! make money 
too.’ 

“T contracted for her at once, arranging 
the date so she would appear here on 
Decoration Day. I engaged the theater 
with only 875 reserved seats and with an 
upper gallery of 400 seats, unreserved. | 
gave a few notices to the local papers, al- 
ways exceptionally generous with me, and 
got page after page of the finest ‘write ups’ 
that I never could have paid for had there 
heen a charge. These articles in the papers 
aroused the interest of the people to a cer- 
tain extent, though there was very little 
said about it. I had said to some friends 
that I would have to charge $3 for at least 
600 seats and scale the balance of the house 
to run $2.50, $2, $1.50 and the upper gal- 
lery at $1. This seemed preposterous to 
those friends and one was frank enough to 
accuse me of charging for the very air you 
breathe in the theater. Person after person 
told me confidentially that I was crazy 
even to attempt such a thing at such great 
exnense. It never seemed to have any 
effect upon me other than to urge me on to 
do it at all costs. My faith was not shat 
tered in the least by all this for I believed 
that Schumann-Heink could fill this house 
in this Copper Country. I should say that 
the entire population of the Copper Coun- 
try that we could draw from was only 
80,000 souls and at least one-half of these 
were folk who could not even pay their 
car fare to the theater let alone the price I 
charged for admission. 

“As the Winter drew on and the time 
passed quickly along I decided to open the 
box for the sale of seats on the first of 
March. The date of the recital was May 
30. Three months in advance to open a 
seat sale! Then again I was more than 
ever accounted insane. 

“T got up a neat little announcement on 
a card and mailed these to about 2,000 per- 
sons and also paid for an advertisement in 
the paper telling the public that the seat 
sale would open. Then I waited. At about 
tt o'clock the people started to line up and 
by 2 o'clock the place was full and the line 
about one-quarter mile long. I proceeded 
to serve the line and the entire house was 
sold out that day with but about 25 seats 
which were not desirable left. 

“When the madame appeared on the 
stage that night she was greeted with a 
full house and 100 on the stage. Such an 
ovation one cannot imagine. Many who 
were there had never heard such singing in 
all their lives and they surelv did appreciate 
this great treat. 


A Second Attempt 


“Happy over my great success in this 
venture and as I had read of the proposed 
tour of Melba that year I immediately 
engaged her for an appearance that Fall 
I had to guarantee about twice as much 
for this attraction, but I had faith in the 
people and felt that no artist was too big 
or great to offer them. I felt that Melba 
would fill any house at any time and in any 
place, so I did not hesitate. I opened the 
sale of seats one month in advance and 


had exactly the same rush for seats, though 
in this case the seats sold for $5, $4, $3, $2 
and the upper gallery for $1. Permit me 
to say that I was determined to do pioneer 
work and the best way to do this was to 
offer the children in the schools a price that 
was not prohibitive. For Schumann-Heink 
I gave them a rate of 50 cents in this upper 
gallery, and thanks to the kind interest of 
Esther Aldredge, a school teacher there, 
we were obliged to turn many away, she 
having talked to and enthused those stu- 
dents so that they felt that they just had 
to hear this diva sing. For Melba we had 
to charge $1. The result was the same. 
No more room, 100 on the stage and many 
standing. 

“Then came Maud Powell, the following 
January, with great results. Then Evan 
Williams in March, very successful in 
every way. Then folowed four perform- 
ances of the St. Paul Symphony Orchestra 
on May 30 and 31. These all in one year 
where before there had been nothing of 
the kind. What did it? Just an ordinary 
community, but starving for good things. 
I presume it needed a fellow with a sur- 
plus amount of nerve to present these 
artists, guarantee such big sums and make 
it pay in each instance. The profits were 
2,350 in that one year. The work was 
fascinating and I enjoyed it immensely. 
The people responded to my announcements 
and had faith, too, in me and knew that 
whatever I would bring would be of the 
very best. So I placed Houghton on the 
map musically.” 


The Story of Ella May Smith 


Then there is the story of Ella May 
Smith, of Columbus, Ohio, who took an 
almost dead musical club, rejuvenated it 


and in the course of a few years made it 
the largest and most active women’s musti- 
cal club in the world. In the course of 
this rejuvenation the club not only pre- 
sented the greatest artists year after year, 
but did more: it pursued a course of musi- 
cal study and general musical education 
which has left the city a thousand per cent. 
better than it was. Numerous club con- 
certs and study courses were arranged for 
the members, a music library was estab- 
lished in the public library for the general 
public, a fund was raised and a great organ 
presented to the new auditorium, in fact 
the influence of this club has been of in- 
calculable benefit to the community. It is 
the story of an organization with possi- 
bilities, working through a woman of great 
ability and who was unsparing in her de- 
votion to her cause. The history of the 
development of the musical culture in hun- 
dreds of American communities is the his- 
tory of just such a competent woman as 
Illa May Smith 

There are dozens of stories quite as in- 
teresting to the student of the musical de 
velopment in America as those cited, but 
these are typical. The courage of an AIl- 
bert K. Cox, in opening new territory in 
the face of strenuous opposition and 
apathy, the generalship and_ self-sacrifice 
of such a woman as Ella May Smith in the 
utilizing of organization, the interest of 
such men as J. H. Brennan and his asso- 
ciates, business men who believed that 
Wheeling should have the best in music, 
though they were not musicians, these and 
the stories of hundreds of others working 
in the common cause of the American musi- 
cal uplift should inspire other men and 
women, others towns and cities, other or- 
ganizations, to look to the musical devel- 
opment of their communities. 

Prophecy may be a thankless task, but 
with these examples before the people of 
the United States, with the aid of the New 
York, Chicago and Boston managers in 
solving their problems, with the tremendous 
influence and power of the general interest 
in music now apparent in America, one 
may expect an increase within the next 
few years which will make the past de- 
velopment seem small in comparison. 
There are a thousand towns and cities in 
the United States concert courses 
may be established by the employment of 
a little thought and the expenditure of a 
little effort: the times are favorable be 
cause of the tremendous force of the musi- 
cal evolution of the country. A prophecy. 
therefore, that the next five years will 
more than double the number of cities now 
having concert courses does not seem an 
unsafe one to make. 

ARTHUR L. JupDSON. 


where 





Maud Powell Opens Her Season with a 
New Accompanist 


Monror, Wis., Oct. 1.—At the Turner 
Opera House last evening Maud Powell 
opened her concert tour for this season. A 
large audience greeted the celebrated vio- 
linist and her playing aroused a high de- 
gree of enthusiasm. This was the first 
occasion on which Mme. Powell had the 
assistance of her new accompanist, Francis 
Moore, who proved equal to his task. His 
accompaniments were played in artistic 
fashion and his three solos revealed him 
as a pianist of noteworthy attainments. 
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Johanna Gadski 
Louise Homer 
Margarete Matzenauer 
Oscar Seagle 

Maggie Teyte 


SYMPHONY SOCIETY 


OF NEW YORK 


(Founded in 1878 by Dr. Leopold Damrosch) 


WALTER DAMROSCH, Conductor 


Eight Friday Afternoons and Sixteen Sunday Afternoons in 


AEOLIAN HALL 


Six Young People’s Concerts on Saturday Afternoons in Carnegie Hall; Five Young People’s 
Concerts on Saturday Afternoons in the Academy of Music, Brooklyn, and 
Tours Including Fifty Concerts in Other Cities. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS 
NOW ON SALE 


At the Business Office of the Symphony Society, Aeolian Hall, 
33 West Forty-second Street, Room 1201. Telephone 471 Bryant 


ASSISTING ARTISTS: 
Carl Flesch 














Wilhelm Bachaus 


(First appearance with orchestra) 


Harold Bauer 


(First appearance with orchestra) 


(First appearance of the season) 


Fritz Kreisler 


Kathleen Parlow 


(First appearance with orchestra) 


(First appearance with orchestra) 


Josef Hofmann 


(First appearance with orchestra) 


(First sppearance with orchestra) 


Alexander Saslavsky George Barrere 


Mr. and Mrs. David Mannes 


(First appearance of the season) 


Gustave Langenus 


(First appearance with orchestra) 








In addition to the regular Symphony concerts the Symphony Society will give during the coming season, a 


Beethoven Festival 


of six concerts in New York, details of which will be announced later ; 
this series will also be given in Brooklyn at the Academy of Music. 


RENEWALS AND NEW SUBSCRIBERS 
All subscriptions will be received at the office of the Society, Aeolian Hall, 33. West 42nd Street, Room 1201, where infor- 
mation can be obtained daily from 9 A.M. until 5 Pp. M., Telephone 471 Bryant. 
New subscribers will be located in order of application and may obtain their tickets on and after October roth, at 33 West 
42nd Street, Room 1201. 
Seats for the first Sunday afternoon concert, October 26th, will be on sale at the Box Office, Aeolian Hall on and after 


October 20th. 
SUBSCRIPTION PRICES 
EIGHT FRIDAY AFTERNOON CONCERTS 





October 11, 1913 


Location c hn oe 7 ptm 
per Seat to Subscriber 
EE, 2 6.24 o04 o's 6: é ho solo we oe $ 8.00 $1.50 $1.00 
PARQUET (rear) ................-. 6.50 1.00 81 
eee 6.50 1.00 81 
MAR ueen Coenen) ... ww cc cccwcces 5.00 75 -63 
NE) a Cy ae ee 3.00 .50 .38 
DE Chen £6 eb iad eKeee C4EN S08 100.00 2.50 2.08 
SIXTEEN SUNDAY AFTERNOON CONCERTS EIGHT SUNDAY AFTERNOON CONCERTS 
: . Regular Pro rata cost P " Regular Pro rata cost 
— Concerts a oe te “S . it iow erg Conserte Bi. ‘Seat is Deleer ‘ber 
EE on wang 4h. 06% $ 18.00 $2.00 $1.12 PARQUET ............ $ 10.00 $2.00 $1.25 
PARQUET (rear) ...... 12.00 1.50 .75 PARQUET (rear) 7.00 1.50 -88 
BALCONY (front) ..... 12.00 1.00 .75 BALCONY (front) 7.00 1,00 -88 
BALCONY (center) .... 9.00 15 56 BALCONY (center) .... 5.00 78 63 
BALCONY (rear) ...... 6.00 .50 .38 BALCONY (rear) 3.00 -50 .38 
iE ) «is ae thee &6d 080 185.00 2.50 1.93 BOXES ..ccccces 100.00 2.50 2.08 
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DEVELOPMENT OF NEW YORK 
MUSICAL BUREAUS 
More than Twenty Firms N ser Bnnened he Handling the Business 


of Concert and Opera Artists 


The Possibility of a “Managerial Trust”—Stronger European Affilia- 
tions with American Managers. 











prises. 


ERHAPS no one phase of the musical business in America shows the 
development of the art as does the business of managing artists. 
Possibly this development shows principally the business astute- 
ness of the men responsible for its growth, although there is much 
to be said for the increase in the artistic stature of the various enter- 

However, leaving aside, for the moment, the problem of the 


artistic, the remarkable business growth is well worth some consideration. 


A decade ago the managerial business 
was in its infancy. The amount of busi- 
ness to be gotten throughout the country 
was not a tithe of what is to be had now; 
in fact, one year’s business now for one of 
the big offices would probably total sev- 
eral years’ business of one firm of twenty 
years ago. The condition of the business 
at that time may be seen when it is re- 
membered that many artists were presented 
by piano firms because of the necessity of 
guarantees, which no managerial firm 
could, or would, advance, and also because 
of the tendency to use the artist to adver- 
tise some instrument. This left only the 
field for singers and violinists to the gen- 
eral manager. In addition to this, there 
were proportionately more choruses and 
oratorio societies where the fees had to be 
divided among four singers and the average 
fee was much smaller. The opera compa- 
nies with their sensational offerings had 
not yet invaded the field to the great ex- 
tent which they now have. 

Since those days the country has seen 
the development of many firms, some of 
which have lasted and many of which have 
fallen by the wayside. It has seen the 
entrance into the concert field of the sev- 
eral opera companies with artists who 
have demanded and gotten fabulous fees. 
It has seen the development of the free- 
lance manager, the man who, with one or 
two great stars, would open a new field, the 
growth of the private secretarial system 
of management and the attempts of the 
lyceum managers to handle straight musical 
attractions. 

The observer of musical conditions has 
also seen the decay, to a great extent, of 
the old and prosperous choral society, the 


rapid rise to power of the women’s musical - 


clubs, the evolution of the local managers, 
the opening up of territory which was ab- 
solutely closed twenty years ago, the be- 
ginning of the great orchestral tours and 
of the opera in the concert field:—in a 
word, the musical development in America 
in the last decade has, from a managerial 
standpoint been a veritable opening up of 
China. 
More Than Twenty Musical Managers 


At the present time there are twenty or 
more persons or organizations, operating 
from New York, who are definitely in the 
field in a managerial capacity. Of these 
firms or individuals two extend back over 
twenty years in their managerial capacity, 
two are from ten to fifteen years old, two 
or three from five to ten years old, and 
the remainder are of more recent establish- 
ment. The earning capacity, based on a fif- 
teen per cent. commission, may be esti- 
mated as follows: Three firms, from 
$30,000 to $50,000 per year; three, from 
$12,000 to $20,000 per year; and _ several 
from $5000 to $10,000 per year. These fig- 
ures represent gross earnings and not net 
profits. There is, of course, no method 
of estimating (excepting by guess-work), 
the earnings of the operatic concert 
bureaus, the lyceum bureaus in the concert 
field, the free-lances or those who repre- 
sent but one or two artists, many of the 
latter being on a definite salary. A 
scanning of the above figures, remember- 
ing that they represent but fifteen per cent. 
of the business done and that the gross, 
in the case of the first three firms only, 
may represent, on the part of the music 
loving public, an expenditure of from 
$250,000 to $500,000 each, will give an idea 
as to the magnitude of this managerial 
business from New York alone. Chicago, 
Boston and Philadelphia also have man- 
agers who are more than local in their 
activities and it will be seen that these 
figures must be largely increased if any 
thing like a real total is to be arrived at 

Foreign Connections Established 

There are other interesting features 
however, about this managerial business. 
Principal among these is the closer rela- 
tionship developing between the foreign 
representatives of artists and the Ameri- 
can managers. A few years ago there was 
a tendency, even an effort, to form a closer 


alliance between the American managers 
with the idea of eliminating waste and un- 
necessary competition, but for many reasons 
the time was not ripe. The managers 
could not then, and cannot now, bring to 
such a combination a control of the source 
of supply nor of the outlet, though both 
conditions are being more nearly approxi- 
mated as each year passes. With the 
tendency on the part of the foreign repre- 
sentatives of artists to gain control of 
singers and players for all countries and 
the evolution of the local manager who is 
becoming a power to be reckoned with in 


his own particular territory, the time does 
not seem far distant when a Napoleon of 
the managerial field can gain an almost 
absolute control. Such a control once 
gained could be broken by but two things: 
the independence of the local manager or 
the growth of the musical culture of this 
country to such a point that the general 
public would attend concerts irrespective of 
who presented the artists and merely be- 
cause it wanted to hear these artists. It 
is needless to say that these possibilities, 
especially the latter, would be hard of 
realization. There has, however, been a 
movement on foot for some time looking 
to the combining of the local managers 
and the controlling of the musical mate- 
rial appearing in their territory. 

The Musical Awakening 


The musical awakening of the country, 
as far as the managers are concerned, may 
be said to have begun about 1900. At this 
time the great demand of the public for 
the sensational in concert began as did 
also the tremendous increase of orchestral 
tours. While the appearance of operatic 
stars is not to be condemned in any way, 
for many of the best artists who have 
visited America have been opera singers, 
yet the tendency to cater to the sensational 
was bad musically and sufficed greatly to 
decrease the earnings of legitimate artists. 
l‘ortunately this was offset by the cultural 
effect of the great orchestras in their tours 
and by the great increase in the prosperity 
of the country which enabléd thousands of 
students to study music where tens studied 
before, and the great activity of the women 
in music, which has been of incalculable 


benefit. Within the last three or four 
years the tide has returned bringing the 
organization of many choral societies and 
the great gain in culture has brought about 
a saner viewpoint. Music is more and 
more being listened to because it is good 
music well presented and we have seen 
sensationalists appear to half-filled houses. 
The problems are not solved yet, by any 
means, but the trend is more constantly up- 
ward along the right lines than it has ever 
been in this country. 


True Artists the Most Profitable 


One of the most encouraging features 
of the managerial business has been the 
realization of the managers that the true 
artist is, in the long run, the most profit- 
able. Strange as it may seem, most of 
the managers have a very great admiration 
for the real artist and are willing to wait 
several years, if need be, for him to gain 
his public. No one manager is alone in 
his tendency to foster real art. A dozen 
cases could be mentioned where a manager, 
having faith in an artist, has labored year 
after year until the artist’s merit has been 
recognized by the public. There is no 
more encouraging sign than this. A man- 
ager is a business man and, as such, could 
be pardoned for an adherence to those 
artists who paid, and paid quickly, but the 
history of the managers of recent years 
has showed that there is no class of men 
more jealous of the artistic standards. 
Whether this is a reflex of the cultural 
growth of the country, a realization that 
the real artist is eventually more profitable, 
or what, makes no difference: the tendency 
is there and it is a healthy one for America. 





** Headliners ’’ Among 
Charlton Offerings 


OUDON CHARLTON’S season of ac- 
tivity has opened auspiciously with in- 
dividual appearances of his co-stars—Mme. 
Nellie Melba and Jan Kubelik. The Aus- 
tralian prima donna made her first appear- 
ance before a tremendous audience in Mon- 











New York 


in His 
Office 


Loudon Charlton 


treal September 29, following this was an 
appearance in Toronto October 7. Jan 
Kubelik made his initial appearance in Chi- 
cago October 5, playing in South Bend Oc 
tober 6 and Grand Rapids October 7. Mr. 
Kubelik will give a recital in the Hippo 
drome Sunday evening, October 19, and 
Mme. Melba in Carnegie Hall Tuesday 
afternoon, October 21. On the joint tour 
which the two famous artists will make 
they will have the assistance of Edmund 
Burke, the Canadian baritone; Gabriel La- 
pierre, pianist, and Marcel Moyse, flautist 

Mr. Charlton’s list of attractions for the 
season 1913-14 is an imposing one. Mm 
Clara Butt, the English contralto and her 
husband, Kennerley Rumford, will r 
turn for fifty engagements, making their 
first appearance in San Francisco on Jan 
uary 25. Harold Bauer will make his 
seventh tour under the Charlton manage 
ment, opening his tour of eighty concerts 
in New York on October 25. Wilhelm 
Jachaus will make his first appearance as 
pianist with the St. Louis Symphon- Or 
chestra on November 14. Kathleen Par 
low will appear as violin soloist with the 
New York Symphony Orchestra in Brook 
lvn on November 15. Jacques Thibaud, 
the French violinist, will make his first 
appearance in Boston on December 28. 
\mong the vocalists announced are Put 
nam Griswold of the Metropolitan Opera 
House, who will give concerts in October; 
Francis. Rogers, baritone, and Mme. Hud- 
son-Alexander, soprano, will be in con- 
stant demand for concert, recital and ora- 
torio throughout the season. As for cham- 
ber music the Flonzaley Quartet will have 


a transcontinental tour of eighty perform- 
ances, opening in Waterbury, Conn., on 
November 18. As usual the Flonzaleys 
will have a series in New York, Brooklyn, 
3oston and Chicago. Oscar Seagle, bari- 
tone, will be heard in recital and oratorio. 





Imposing List of 
the Wolfsohn Bureau 


sé O new plans in particular, but a strong 

list of artists,” was A. F. Adams’s 
terse statement with reference to the sea- 
son’s work of the Wolfsohn Musical Bu- 


reau. The list speaks for itself: 
Mme. Schumann-Heink, entire season; 
Sophie Breslau, contralto, Metropolitan 


Opera Company; Florence Hinkle, soprano ; 
Mischa Elman, December to May; Morgan 
Kingston, English tenor, Century Opera 
Company; Evan Williams, tenor, entire sea- 
son; Alma Gluck, December until June; 
Inez Barbour, soprano; Margaret Keyes, 
contralto, Chicago Grand Opera Company ; 
Josef Hofmann, entire season; Janet Spen- 
cer, contralto; Rosalie Wirthlin, contralto; 
Jeatrice Harrison, English ’cellist, Ameri- 
can début, New York Philharmonic Society, 
Carnegie Hall, December 11 and 12; Ne- 
vada Van der Veer, contralto; Reed Miller, 
tenor; Louise Homer, October, November 
and May; Charlotte Lund, soprano; Lam- 
bert Murphy, tenor, Metropolitan Opera 
Company; Teresa Carrefio, entire season; 
Herbert Witherspoon, basso, Metropolitan 
Opera Company; Clarence Whitehill, bari- 
tone, Chicago Grand Opera Company; 
Reinald Werrenrath, baritone; Frederick 
Weld, bass baritone; Titta Ruffo, baritone, 
concert tour, January and February only; 
Ada Sassoli, harpist, November until Feb- 
ruary, and Fritz Bruch, ’cellist. 


Haensel & Jones Offer 
New Names and Old 


\GGIE TEYTE, prima donna _ so- 

prano of the Chicago-Philadelphia 
Grand Opera Company, heads the long list 
of artists announced by Messrs. Haensel 
& Jones, of AZolian Hall. Miss Teyte will 
appear in concert before and after her 
opera engagements and expects to remain 
in the United States until next May. 

Carl Flesch, the Hungarian violinist, ar- 
rives in New York New Year’s Day, for 
his initial American tour, which includes 
appearances with the principal orchestras 
Margarete Matzenauer, contralto of the 
Metropolitan Opera Company, will said for 
New York October 18. The Matzenauer 
concert itnierary includes dates before and 
after the opera season. 

Leo Slezak, who will be the leading 
tenor of the National Grand Opera Com- 
pany of Canada, will concertize exten- 
sively. 

The mid-Winter tour of the New York 
Symphony Orchestra, Walter Damrosch, 
conductor, will occur in January. This is 
the fifth season for Messrs. Haensel & 
Jones as managers of the tours of the 
New York Symphony. 

Christine Miller, contralto. returns to 
America late in October to fill a long list 
of appearances as soloist, and David and 


Clara Mannes will give their annual series 
of sonata recitals at the Belasco Theater 
and during the Beethoven Festival will 
give a morning series at the Little Thea- 








—Photo by Mishkin. 


Fitzhugh W. Haensel, of the Firm of 


Haensel & Jones 
ter in West Forty-fourth street. They 
will make two Western tours. 
Jane Osborn Hannah, dramatic soprano 
of the Chicago-Philadelphia Grand Opera 








—Photo by Mishkin 


Spencer Jones, of the Firm of Haensel & 
Jones 


Company, will devote a portion of her 
time before and after her opera engage- 
ments to concert work. George Hamlin, 
tenor, also the Chicago company, returned 


[Continued on page 19] 
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Enquiries from American Artists and Managers Cordially Invited 
“A LEADING BRITISH AGENCY” 


The T. Arthur Russell Concert Direction 





“REPRESENTING THE MOST EMINENT ARTISTS” LONDON (ENGLAND) 
Telegrams and Cables: Telephone: 
aquecesnaa. Moke; Lemoele” nic ep Ame i208 13 SACKVILLE STREET, PICCADILLY, W. 


Concert, Opera and “At Home” Agency (Established Many Years) 
Controlling Concert Tours and Booking Arrangements for America, Canada, Australia, South 
Africa, South America, the West Indies, and for the Whole of the Continent of Europe. 
Management and Supervision of Concerts and Recitals at the Principal London Halls and in the 
























T. Arthur More Important Towns Throughout the British Isles. (Estimates and Information Free.) 
Russell YOU want to know ANYTHING about Musical Conditions ANYWHERE 
will be YOU desire information regarding PROVINCIAL TOURS and booking arrange- 
ments with the PRINCIPAL MUSICAL SOCIETIES IN EUROPE 
happy to YOU wish to be conversant with the details of RECITAL-GIVING IN LONDON 
d YOU want advice on ANY musical matter 
sende on You are cordially invited to consult THE RUSSELL CONCERT DIRECTION, who 
request a will place all information at your disposal free of charge. 
Full List , ¢ ye j 
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T. ARTHUR RUSSELL 4 
>. 
- T. Arthur Russell has had the pleasure and privilege of doing business with most of 
~ the World’s Leading Artists, and for the past six seasons has had the management 
5 of the Symphony Concerts at Queen’s Hall of THE FAMOUS NEW SYMPHONY 
The ORCHESTRA, CONDUCTED BY LANDON RONALD. 
Renowned (The New Symphony Orchestra appears every Sunday at the Royal Albert Hall Sunday Concerts) 
New 
Symphony 
Orchestra 
with its 
Eminent 
Conductor 
Landon Offers 
Ronald. Invited 
aw for 
ulries . 
nquiri America 


invited regard- 
ing a visit to 
America of the 
above famous 
Organization. 





Photo—Dover St. Studios, London, W. 
LANDON RONALD 





Photo—Matzene, Chicago. 
(Mr. Landon Ronald expects to pay a flying i) ines YORK BOWEN 
visit to Boston shortly to conduct some Special isti i iti 
Concerts at the Opera House in that city.) CHARLES W. CLARK 7 The Distinguished British Composer 
The Renowned American Baritone. and Pianist. 
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EGON PETRI ; 
Undoubtedly the Greatest Living Exponent of Eight Years Manager for British Isles of 
Liszt. The Magnificent Work of This Supremely Photo—Gladmere, Taunton, Eng. 
Great Artist Is Best Summed Up in the Words : FRANCIS BACHILLEN 
of One of the Most Important Papers in England: America’s Representative Violin Virtuoso. BRABAZON LOWTHER 


“AN EMPEROR AMONG PIANISTS.” (Shortly starting FOURTH TOUR of America.) Eminent Baritone, Now in America 
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from Europe on the Kronprinz Wilhelm 
for his concert tour which began October 
3 in Salt Lake City. 

Among the other artists under the man- 
agement of Messrs. Haensel & Jones are 
Mme. Ethel Parks, coloratura soprano; 
Cecile Ayres, pianist; Mary Hissem de 
Moss, soprano; Lilly Dorn, leider singer; 
Mme. Nina Dimitrieff, soprano; Mme. 
lorence Mulford, contralto; Gertrude 
Rennyson, soprano; J. H. Campbell, tenor; 


Mme. Goetz-Kellner, soprano; Beatrice 
McCue, contralto; Horatio Connell, bari- 
tone; Eleanore Owens, soprano; Marcus 


Kellerman, baritone; Leo Erdédy, violin- 
ist; Ariano Ariani, pianist; the Saslav- 
sky String Quartet and Herma Menth and 
Isabel Hauser, pianists. 





Celebrities Presented 
by Manager Johnston 


R E. JOHNSTON presents a list of 
e artists of the first rank as follows: 
Violinists—Eugen Ysaye, Gabriel Ysaye, 
Ludwig Schmidt, Ida Henriette 


Divinoff, 





Manager R. E. Johnston as Viafora Sees 
Him 
jach, LaVerne Bruce; pianists—Leopold 
Godowsky, Frank La Forge, Muri Silba, 
Charles Wakefield-Cadman, composer- 
pianist; sopranos—Mary Garden, Mme. 
Frances Alda, Mme. Rider-Kelsey, Mme. 
Jeanne Jomelli, Charlotte Maconda, Ann 
Ivins, Gertrude Manning; contraltos—Rosa 
Olitzka, Corinne Welsh, Mary Desmond, 


Susanna Dercum, Lillian Eubank; tenors— 
Charles Dalmorés, Dan Beddoe, Ruby 
Helder, “girl tenor”; baritones—William 
Hinshaw, Claude Cunningham, Chris. An- 
derson, J. Louis Shenk; ’cellists—Jean 
Gerardy, Gutia Casini. 


Five ‘‘Stars’’ Under 
Wagner Management 





“- MANAGER is good only for an 
artist who can get along without 
him, and every one of my artists could 
make a success without a manager,” de- 





Charles L. Wagner, the Manager, and 
His Bright Particular Star, John 
McCormack 


clares Charles L. Wagner, of 1451 Broad- 
way. “I have only five. Of course, John 
\icCormack heads the list. He is all ‘sold 
up’ for the present season and I am book- 
ing him for the season of 1914-15, when 
he will be available six months, 125 con- 
certs. 

“IT have just closed by cable with Mac- 
beth, the young Australian violinist, to ac- 
company McCormack on the present tour, 
and Vincent O’Brien will be the accom- 
panist. 

“Alice Nielsen opens her season in San 
Francisco on October 14. She has twenty- 
six engagements before Christmas and as 
many after. 

“Riccardo Martin is spending the Fall 
season in Italy, returning to the Metropoli- 
tan Opera House, January 12, and will do 


a Spring concert tour, opening the last of 


\pril. 


“Yolanda Méré, the Hungarian pianist, 
opens her season in New England, Octo- 
ber 26, and will fill about forty engage- 
ments. 

“T have just taken up a new artist, Léon 
Rennay, baritone, whom I consider one of 
our best song recitalists. 

“The season 1914-15 will mark the re- 
turn of Rudolph Ganz, the pianist, and in 
connection with R. E. Johnston I shall 
bring over Yvette Guilbert, supported by 
her own Parisian company in costume re- 
citals.” 





Hanson Books for 
Two Seasons Ahead 


M H. HANSON, who has been identified 
e with the management of many of the 
most important concert tours of the United 
States during recent years, was not ex- 
pected back from Europe until late this 
week. He has been arranging contracts 
for the season 1914-15 with Arthur Alex- 
ander, the tenor; Alice Verlet, soprano; 
Norah Drewett, pianist, and the American 
pianist, Vida tlewellyn. 

For the forthcoing season Mr. Hanson 
will present Marie Rappold, soprano, Met- 
ropolitan Opera; Ottilie Metzger, con- 
tralto, Hamburg Stadtheater; Rudolf Ber- 
ver, first tenor, Berlin Royal Opera and 





Metropolitan Opera; Franz tKgenieff, bari- 
Myrtle 


tone; Elvyn, pianist; Vera Bar- 











M. H. Hanson (Standing) and Arthur 
Alexander, the Pianist 


stow, violinist; Boris Hambourg, ’cellist; 
Thomas Farmer, baritone: Theodore Har- 
rison, baritone; Luella Ohrman, soprano; 
Helen Stanley, soprano; Florence Blumen- 
schein-Rowe, soprano. 

Mrs. Herman Lewis will remain with 
Mr. Hanson, dividing her time between the 
office and travelling. An addition to Mr. 
Hanson’s office staff is T. H. George, for- 
merly of Toronto 


Gadski Heads List 
of Manager Lagen 


ARC LAGEN, with an extensive list 

of artists headed by Mme. Johanna 
Gadski, Cornelia Rider-Possart, Marie Cas- 
Ciaperelli- Viafora, 
already 


an- 
booked 


Gina 
that he 


lova and 


nounces has 








Marc Lagen, Manager of a Wide Vari- 
ety of Musical Artists 


the best season he has’ ever _ had. 
Besides these artists he announces 
the following: Sopranos, Clara  Jae- 
ger (now in Europe), Adele Krueger, 


Mildred Faas, Fay Cord (musicales only), 
Mary Wood, Mme. Mieler-Narodny, Mary 
Vaughan, Adele Rey and Margaret Richey, 
the two latter having their entire seasons 
booked; contraltos, Litta Grimm, Zoe Ful- 


ton, Constance Purdy, Marianne Flahaut, 
Elizabeth Sherman Clark, Marie Stone 
Langston and Elaise Price (season 


booked); tenors, George Harris, > Jo- 
seph M. Battle, Benjamin Berry, Louis 
Burke; baritones and bassos, Andres de 
Seguerola (October and May), Albert Jan- 
polski, Giuseppe Campanari, Henry Row- 
ley and Harold Meek (May and June) ; in- 
strumentalists, Betsy Wyers, Inga Hoegs- 
bro and Adele Katz, pianists; Lora 
Thompson, harpist; Carl Tollefsen, violin- 
ist; and in organizations and novelties, the 
Tollefsen Trio, the Jessie L. Gaynor Trio, 
the Afolian Quartet, Mrs. Cyrtis Burnley 
and Marion Van Renesselaer. 





Foster and David 
Attractions Varied 


NNOUNCEMENT is made by Foster 
& David, the New York managers, 
of their complete list of attractions for the 
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DAILY TELEGRAPH, May 30th, 1913. 
A NEW SOPRANO. 


At Queen’s Hall on June 13th there is to‘appear a young singer 
hitherto quite unknown here, who, if one may judge by a couple of 
more or less desultory hearings, is likely to prove herself 
to be truly in the royal line, the line at one end 
of which still stands Madame Patti. 

Her name is Miss FLORENCE MAcBeRTH, her nationality is Amer- 
ican. She was born at Nankato, in Minnesota, twenty-two years 
ago, and for four years has studied singi under Mr. Yeatman 
Griffith in Italy, America, and London. Miss Macbeth pos- 
sesses a voice Of quite remarkable range, as witness 
the fact that she sang, to an invited audience in Queen’s Hall 
yesterday afternoon, not only the Bell Song from ‘‘Lakmé”’ but also 
the famous air, ‘‘Una voce poco fa,’’ from ‘Il Barbiere,’’ which has 
a compass of well over two octaves; and of these she made abso- 
lute child’s play. To se remarkably gifted a singer 
they were indeed child’s play, these “show pieces” 
of a generation before her. But these were trifles, for 
after them Miss MacserH was asked to sing the abnormal and 
musically hideous coloratura song from ‘‘Ariadne,’’ of which we 
have heard so much in the last few days. 

Like the songs already referred to this, too,.was sung not 
only with the most complete precision, but with 
an apparent joy that almost reconciled one to its 
abnormality. In these extracts Miss MacsperH showed a 
voice that is perfectly even and flawless from the 
low G sharp to the F sharp in alt, or as nearly as 
possible three octaves. No doubt other singers exist who 
have a wide compass of somewhat similar range, but frankly in 
many years we have not heard a voice that has 
throughout its whole extent the same warmth of 
tone, the same astounding roundness, the same 
absolute accuracy of pitch, and the same beauti- 
ful quality from its lowest notes to its topmost 
heights, and we doubt if such a voice has been 
heard since Madame Patti first appeared. With her 
amazing breath control and the other qualities enumerated, Miss 
Macbeth, it seems, must inevitably have a career 
that may well prove historical, and her commands 
of facial expression seems to indicate that the 
operatic stage is her evident destiny. 


STANDARD, May 30th, 1913. 
F SHARP IN ALT. 


TRYING ORDEAL FOR A NEW SOPRANO. 
WONDERFUL VOICE. 


Since the advent of Tetrazzini we cannot call to 
mind a singer with so phenomenal a voice or one 
who uses it with such surprising fluency and 
ease as Miss Florence Macbeth. The circumstances in 
which Miss MacserH made an unofficial début at Queen’s Hall 
yesterday afternoon were enough to try the nerves of the most ex- 
perienced artist. Her audience only numbered about twenty per- 
sons, the majority being musical critics. Without a trace of 
nervousness Miss MACBETH attacked the difficulties, decorative and 
otherwise, of the famous ‘‘Una voce,’’ her task being made the 
more trying by the knowledge that she would have to court com- 
parison with the great mistresses of song. Miss Macbeth not 
only convinced her hearers that she is fully 
versed in all the practices of the coloratura sing- 
er’s craft, but that there is nothing connected 
with her art that she cannot express with the 
assurance and skill of the great singer. The ‘Bell 
Song’’ from ‘‘Lakmé’’ a supreme test, seeing that just intonation 
is so apt to give way under the strain imposed upon the vocal 
chords, was faultless; trills, shakes, roulades—in fact all the 
subtleties of the prima donna’s calling—were 
voiced with an absence of effort, a purity of tone. 
and a sense of style that were little short of 
startling. 

Miss MacserH had barely had time to get her breath when 
some one in the audience asked whether she knew the now famous 
Zerbinetta’s aria from ‘‘Ariadne.’’ Without a moment’s hesita- 
tion the young soprano plunged into the maze of difficulties the 
composer has—with intention—constructed to test the capacity of 
the vocalist, the famous sharp being taken with- 
out effort. The critics were all agreed that it was 
one of the most remarkable vocal achievements 
heard in Londen for years past. 


DAILY EXPRESS, May 30th, 1913. 
GIRL WITH A GLORIOUS VOICE. 


TRIUMPHANT DEBUT OF MISS FLORENCE MACBETH. 


It is proverbially dangerous to prophesy, but if Miss Flor- 
ence Macbeth, the young coloratura singer who was 
heard at a private audition at Queen’s Hall yesterday afternoon, 
does not help to make history—and that before 
very lonzg—it will be strange. Her voice is one of singu- 
lar purity and flexibility and there is apparently nothing 
connected with the tricks of her calling of which 
she is not a complete mistress. Perhaps the most won- 
derful thing about her singing yesterday was the complete absence 
of effort and the mature sense of style that marked her delivery 
of three such test pieces as ‘‘Una voce,’’ the ‘‘Bell Song,’’ from 
‘“Lakmé,’’ and Zerbinetta’s aria—tincluding the much-discussed F 
sharp in alt—from ‘‘Ariadne.’”’ In all these Miss Macbeth 
phrased and sang with an assurance that was re- 
markable, while technically her performances 
were without fault. Music seems likely to supply one of the 
sensations of the season on June 13th, when Miss Macsers makes 
her début at Queen’s Hall. 


THE DAILY TELEGRAPH, June 14th, 1912. 
A NEW SINGER. 


MISS MACBETH’S DEBUT. 


The large audience that assembled came for the purpose of hear 
ing the new soprano, Miss FLORENCE MACBETH, of whom report has 
spoken so highly. 

About a fortnight ago, and also some months ago, the present 
writer had an opportunity of hearing Miss MacrerH, and the 
opinion then formed and expressed in The Daily Telegraph needs 
no fining down now that she has appeared with orchestra for the 
first time in London. In years past no soprano has 
sunz in London who has owned a voice of equal 
flexibility, extraordinary evenness thrjughout a 
compass of three octaves or ease in delivery: and 
rare indeed are the coloratura voices that have 
even an approximate warmth of color. Add to this 
a real sense of style, and a vocal technique that recognizes no 
difficnities, and obviously you have a singer far out of the 
common. Such a singer is Miss Macbeth, a young 
artist barely out of her teens, who has begun a 
career which must lead to the very highest pin- 
nacles of the singer’s fame. The performance was 
beautiful to a degree because the voice was so warm and 
the style so unaffected. After the applause that followed the aria 
had subsided, there came a delicious performance of 
Osecar’s air from the fourth act of “Un Ballo in 
Maschera,” sung with ridiculous ease, while lat again Miss 
MACBETH sang with most delicate charm and exquisite 
purity the Bell Song from ‘‘Lakmé.’’ 

But before this there was offered a rendering of the great air. 
‘*Martern aller Arten’’ from ‘I! Seraglio,’’ that had it been as well 
accompanied as it was wonderfully sung, would have created furore 
among Mozart lovers. After the Mozart aria was sung 
“Caro Nome” with all the same ease, the same 
perfect scale, the same neatness of execution. 














DAILY MATL, May 30th, 19138. 

An American soprano, Miss FLoRBNCR MACBETH, who made a 
first appearance nrivately at Queen’s Hall yesterday, possesses 
a voice of altogether unccmmon: beauty and re- 
markahbly developed technique. She sang airs by Ros- 
sini. Delibes, Mozart. and Richard Strauss (part of the Zerbinetta 
song from the new ‘‘Ariadne in Naxos’’). <A public concert will 
shortly be held to give more hearers an opportunity of estimating 
her powers. 








—Photo copyright by Claude Harris, London 























THE TIMES, June 14th, 1913. 


There was more in her singing than merely the charm of a young 
voice carefully trained in the technique of the coloratura —. It 
was not only fresh and true and excellently 
phrased, but the voice itself has a depth of qual- 
ity, and Miss Macbeth has a capacity for genuine 
musical expression which is very remarkable. She 
had ideas of .her own as to how the music should be treated. She 
took some passages slowly, not because she could not sing them fast, 
but because she felt them to be right in her way. Her scales 
in unison with the strings at the end of “Martern 
aller Arten,” were evidence of perfection of her 
technique. She almost seemed to be ‘‘bowing’’ them with the 
violins. 





THE STANDARD, June 14th, 1913. 
A GREAT SINGER. 


DEBUT OF MISS FLORENCE MACBETH. 
Miss FLORENCE MACBETH’sS début drew a very large audience to 


Queen’s Hall yesterday afternoon. The public had been led to ex- 
pect something out of the ordinary, and it may safely be said that 
Miss MacserH did not disappoint her hearers. Miss MACBETH 
sang the exacting ‘‘Una voce’’ with remarkable flexibility, and the 
very cordial reception she received at the close was fully deserved. 
Mozart’s ‘‘Martern aller Arten’’ was notable for the breadth of the 
phrasing and the command of breath in the long decorative passages. 


But it was the Bell Song from “Lakme” that 
established Miss Macbeth’s right to a place in the 
front rank of coloratura singers. The intonation 
was faultless, and of how many sopranos who attack the ex 
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acting music can the same be said? The audience was a most 
enthusiastic one, so much so that Miss MacsBerH had to sing three 
extra numbers—‘‘Saper vorreste’’ from ‘‘Un ballo,’’ ‘‘Caro Nome,’’ 
and a little American song. 





DAILY EXPRESS, June 14th, 1913. 
NEW SINGER’S SUCCESS. 


MISS MACBETH’S DEBUT. 


Miss FLOReNCHB MacserH, the young coloratura singer, in whose 
début the musical public have been so interested of late, made her 
first appearance at Queen’s Hall yesterday afternoon, and scored 
a great popular success. 

Time after time she was called to the platform after her first 
aria, ‘‘Una voce,’’ to acknowledge the applause of a large and en- 
thusiastic audience. As an extra number Miss MACBETH sang 
*‘Saper vorreste’’ from ‘‘Un Ballo.’’ 

Her second appearance was in Mozart’s ‘‘Martern aller Arten’’ 
that set every one clapping, with the result that the inevitable 
‘Caro Nome’”’ had to be added. 

An even heartier demonstration greeted the young artist on the 
conclusion of the exacting Bell Song from ‘‘Lakmé,’’ a little 
American song being given as an encore. 

Miss Macbeth’s singularly pure, flexible voice, 
faultless intonation, and musicianly phrasing 
were the subject of general discussion. 





DAILY GRAPHIC, June 14, 1913. 
TRILLS AND POWER. 


A MUCH-DISCUSSED SOPRANO’S LONDON DEBUT. 


Miss FLORENCE MACBETH, concerning whose capabilities as a 
soprano much has been heard during the past few weeks, made her 
first appearance before a London audience at Mr. Thomas Beecham’s 
concert at the Queen’s Hall yesterday afternoon. She has every- 
thing in her favor—youth, a charming appearance 
and an immense vitality and enthusiasm for her 
art, which made itself manifest very few minutes 
after she had commenced to sing. The style she 
has adopted, which is that of the early Italian 
school and Mme. Tetrazzini, has not for some years 
had a more promising exponent, 

Miss Macbeth’s voice has a flexibility which en- 
ables her to perform them wth consummate skill. 
Frequently this facility for runs and trills of amazing difficulty 
carries with it a certain thinness of tone, but the fact that 
in this case there were present both power and 
richness makes the debut more than ever a nota- 
ble one. Miss MACBETH sang ‘‘Una voce poco fa,’’ from ‘‘I] Bar- 
biere,’’ and the ‘‘Bell Song,’’ from ‘‘Lakmé’’; and she gave 
these two highly artificial airs a freshness and 
delicacy which the intrinsic value of the music 
scarcely merits. 





WESTMINSTER GAZETTE, June 19th, 1913. 
NEW VOCAL STAR. 


BRILLIANT DEBUT OF MISS FLORENCE MACBETH. 


The most interesting feature beyond doubt of the Beecham con- 
cert at the Queen’s Hall yesterday afternoon was the appearance of 
the much-talked of young singer, Miss FLORENCE MACBETH, who now 
made her formal début in London. Seeing that she has 
been described as another Tetrazzini, if not a sec- 
ond Patti, it is the highest praise which could be 
bestowed on her to say that she did not disappoint 
her hearers. She is a very notable young artist. Her voice, 
a light soprano of extensive compass, is, for a beginning, of very 
pleasant quality. It has a good deal more body and 
warmth than is always associated with voices of 
this class, and she uses it already with the skill 
and assurance of an experienced artist. So much was 
made apparent at once by her singing of ‘‘Una voce,’’ the runs 
and flourishes of which she touched off with de- 
lightful ease and finish of style. Admirably 
finished and well considered also was her phras- 
ing. Evidently she has been very excellently trained, and as 
she appears also to possess plenty of temperament, to say nothing 
of considerable personal attractions and a very pleasing stage 
gocosnen, it is safe to predict for her plentiful popu- 
arity and success. Besides ‘‘Una yoce’’ she gave ‘‘Martern 
aller Arten’’ from ‘‘Entfuhrung aus dem Serail,’’ and the Bell Song 
from ‘‘Lakmé,’’ besides two or three encores, including ‘‘Caro 
Nome,”’ calling forth very hearty applause in every case. 


THE OBSERVER, June 15th, 1913. 
MISS FLORENCE MACBETH. 


A large audience was present at the Queen’s Hall on Friday 
afternoon, the especial attraction being the début of Miss FLorENCE 
MACBETH, a coloratura soprano, who had received considerable 
preliminary recognition of her abilities. Quite naturally, and for 
many considerations necessarily, the young singer selected some of 
the most familiar items in the prima donna’s repertoire as a 
medium for the exploitation of her particular talents. Musically, 
*‘Caro Nome,’’ ‘‘Una voce poco fa,’’ the Bell Song from ‘‘Lakmé,’’ 
and the Page’s song from ‘‘Un Ballo in Maschera’’ require no con- 
sideration. They provide delectable material for the display of 
a flexible voice, good phrasing, and that curious 
fascination for the general public, the high note. 
It can be said briefly that in these particular matters Miss Mac- 
beth is the happy possessor of all an audience 
could desire. 








DAILY CITIZEN, June 14th, 1913. 
NEW MUSICAL STAR. 


LONDON AUDIENCE ENTHRALLED. 


Not often does a new musical star of the first magnitude float 
upon our sight with so little heralding as did Miss FLORENCE 
MACBETH yesterday afternoon at Queen’s Hall. 

Miss MacserH had not been on the platform two minutes before 
she had the large audience in that state of tense and motionless 
silence which only great artistes can command. Her singing 


certainly came as a revelation. Her soprano voice em- 
braces practically ‘three octaves, from low G sharp to F sharp in 
alt. This range is not, of course, phenomenal, although it is 


distinctly unusual; but what is phenomenal is the round- 
ness and purity of every note in all the registers. 
Moreover, the voice is extraordinarily flexible and 
sweet and full. It is used by Miss Macbeth without 
the slightest effort; she sings with the careless 
ease and certainty of a bird. 

At the end of Rossini’s ‘‘Una voce poco fa’’ she was rapturously 


recalled time after time, and was compelled to give an encore. 
The same experience followed her rendering of Mozart’s ‘‘Martern 
aller Arten,’’ and the ‘‘Bell Song’’ from Delibe’s ‘‘Lakmé’’ whipped 
her hearers to the last stage of excitement and enthusiasm. Her 


charming personality and grace added something 
to the effect her vcice made, and long before the 
concert was over she had constituted herself a 
popular favourite. Given ordinary good fortune, Miss 
Macbeth will make history. She was born at Nankato. 
in Minnesota. 22 years ago. and for four years has studied singing 
under Mr. Yeatman Griffith, in Italy, America. and London. 
Yesterday afternoon’s concert was her début. She has stepped 
at one bound into fame. 


FREEMAN’S JOURNAL, June 18th, 1913. 


She came up to, and even exceeded all expecta- 
tion. Her first song alone was enough to place her at once as 
an artist of the very highest rank. It was ‘‘Una Voce,’’ and its 
intricacies were managed by her with the utmost spontaneity and 
ease. Her voice is at least equally as flexible as 
Tetrazzini’s and the tone is always deliciously full and rounded, 
all through her phenomenal range. She also sang a ‘‘Bell Song’’ 
from Delibe’s ‘‘Lakmé,’’ the wonderful Eastern atmosphere of 
which she conveyed perfectly. 
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TWO NEW OPERAS AND MANY NEW ARTISTS FOR BOSTON OPERA COMPANY 


Russell Organization to Give Zandonai’s ‘‘ Francesca da Rimini” Its World Premiére and Février’s ‘‘Monna Vanna” Its American 
Premiére—Weingartner as Possible Permanent Conductor—Boston Symphony Announces 111 Concerts for Its Thirty-third 
Season—Paderewski and Kreisler to Lead Manager Ellis’s Remarkable Concert Campaign—Handel and Haydn Society in Its 
Ninety-Ninth Year—Cecilia Society Plans Three Important Concerts 
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Bureau of Musical America, 
120 Boylston Street, 
Boston, Oct. 6, 1913. 


HE musical season in Boston will not 

differ materially from the last two or 
three which have gone before, with the 
exception that there will be some changes 
in the list of prominent artists who will 
appear in recitals and concerts and also 
some important changes in the list of artists 
who are to be members of the Boston 
Opera Company. 

There will be the usual concerts by the 
Handel and Haydn Society, Apollo Club 
and Cecilia Society. The thirty-thi-d sea- 
son of the Boston Symphony Orchestra 
will be particularly interesting. The ap- 
pearance of Paderewski as soloist with the 
orchestra and also in recital will be looked 
forward to eagerly. It has been several 
seasons since the great pianist visited 
America and his coming tour will probably 
be the greatest he has ever made. 

Director Henry Russell, of the Boston 
Opera Company, has had an exceedingly 
busy Summer and Fall in Europe, where 
he has completed arrangements for a very 
large and attractive list of artists, many 
of whom will make their first visit to 
America during the coming season. There 
will also be many artists whose names areY 
familiar to the music-loving public of Bos- \ 
ton, as a result of successful appearances 
during previous seasons. Of these there 
are Mmes. Edvina, Weingartner, Melba, 
Nielsen, Scotney, Tetrazzini, Maria Gay 
and Jeska Swartz; Edmond Clement, Léon 
Laffitte, Jacques Urlus, Giovanni Zenatello, 
Ramon Blanchart, Vanni Marcoux, Ed- 
ward Lankow, José Mardones and Howard 
White. It is understood that Constantino, 
the tenor, who was so successful in his 
appearances with the company during its 
first two seasons, may possibly return for 
a few performances. 

Of the new artists who have not _pre- 
viously appeared with the Boston Opera 
Company but whose reputations in most 
instances have already reached this side of 
the Atlantic, there are Mmes. Cavalieri, 
Androva, Beriza, Gauthier, Heliane, La 
Silva, Nette, Reger, Ritta, Golda Mandell, 
Matzenauer and Sapin. Tenors who have 
not been previously heard at the Boston 
Opera House are Louis Deru, Lorenzo 
Fusco, Aristodemo Giorgini, Jean Jerville, 
Giovanni Martinelli, Lucien Muratore, Al 
fredo Rauella, Vincenzo Tanlonco. The 
new baritones will include Mario Ancona, 
Henri Dangés, Alban Grand, Pietro Tor- 
torici. There will be one new bass, Pavlo 
Ludikar. A number of the prominent 
artists connected with the Metropolitan and 
Chicago companies will be heard in Boston 
occasionally in guest performances. 

Mr. Russell has been negotiating with 
Felix Weingartner looking toward his ap- 
pointment as permanent conductor The 
carrying out of this plan will depend upon 
whether Weingartner can secure his re 
lease from the Vienna Philharmonic 5o 
ciety. Weingartner will conduct a number 
of performances during the coming season 
and. if he becomes permanent conductor 
at the Boston Opera House, will be here 
for the entire season of 1914-15 rhe other 
conductors this season will be André a ap- 
let and Roberto Moranzoni. Joseph Urban 
will return as regisseur-general 


Two Novelties Announced 


In the way of novelties for the coming 
season there will be Zandonai's “Francesc. 
da Rimini” and Février’s “Monna Vanna.’ 
Neither of these operas has previously been 
heard in America and the Boston produc 
tion of the former work will have the 
distinction of being its world premiére. In 
the list of German oreras “Die Meister- 
singer” will be included for the first time. 
“Hansel und Gretel,” the charming Hum- 
perdinck opera, will again find a place in 
the répertoire. 

The season will open Monday evening, 
November 24, and the opera will be “The 
Tewels of the Madonna.” The cast will 
include Mme. Edvina as Maliella, Lydia 
Archinard-Rienskaja as Carmela, Edoardo 
Ferrari-Fontana as Gennaro and Vanni 
Marcoux as Raffaele. The conductor will 
be Moranzoni. 

The season will consist of eighteen weeks, 
performances being given on Monday, 


J 


Wednesday and Friday evenings and Sat- 
urday afternoons. In addition to this there 
will probably be Saturday evening per- 
formances at popular prices as in seasons 
past and Sunday afternoon concerts will 
also probably be given during the larger 
part of the season. The subscription sale 
of seats has been very large and the indi- 
cations at this time are that the returns to 





certs each will be played, and the usual 
series of five in the cities of Philadelphia, 
Baltimore, Washington and Brooklyn. This 
year Providence is to have six concerts 
instead of the five of last year. The reg- 
ular eight concerts will also be given in 
Cambridge, Mass., under the auspices of 
the University. The usual’ mid-Winter 
Western trip of the orchestra will take 




















the box office will be even more substantial 
than in previous years. The press depart- 
ment will be in the very capable hands of 
W. L. Hubbard, and he will be assisted by 
Edward W. Lowrey. 


Orchestra’s 33d Season 


The thirty-third season of the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra starts with the first 
public rehearsal on Friday afternoon, Oc- 
tober 10, and the first evening performance 
on the following day. This being the sec- 











Photograph copyright by the Dadmund Company. 
Boston Opera House—Inset, Henry Russell, Director Boston Opera Company 


place the last week in January, and other 
concerts will be scattered about New Eng- 
land throughout the season. 

The soloists for the Boston season in- 
clude Geraldine Fayrar, Louise Homer, 
Paderewski, Fritz Kreisler, Josef Hofmann, 
Harold Bauer, Teresa Carrefio and two 
newcomers, one a singer and the other a 
violinist, Mme. Elizabeth van Endert and 
Carl Flesch. Mme. van Endert is a soprano 
and comes from the Royal Opera in Berlin 
for a series with the Boston Symphony. 
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Interior of Symphony Hall, the Home of the Boston Symphony Orchestra—Inset 
Dr. Carl Muck, Director 


ond season of Dr. Carl Muck’s engagement 
as conductor, his Boston friends will un- 
doubtedly accord him a most hearty greet- 
ing. 

The symphony season will run for thirty 
weeks, ending with the concerts of Friday 
afternoon and Saturday evening, May 1 and 
2. The schedule calls for 111 concerts, not 
including the two to be given in aid of the 
Pension Fund. There will be in Boston 
the usual twenty-four public rehearsals 
and twenty-four concerts, while in New 
York the usual double series of five con- 


Mr. Flesch is a violinist of the German 
school and has an illustrious reputation. 
Changes in Personnel 


Only slight changes have been made this 
year in the personnel of the orchestra, the 
most important being the selection of the 
successor to the late Heinrich Schuecker, 
who for so many years was harpist of the 
orchestra. Alfred Holy. of Vienna, will 
fill this vacancy, and associated with him 
will be a second harpist which the orchestra 
has needed for so long. 


Prospects for the season are most en- 
couraging. very seat in Carnegie Hall, 
New York, for both series was sold by 
subscription as long ago as the end of July 
last. Lractically the same conditions will 
be found wherever the orchestra plays, and 
the auction sale of seats in Boston is emi- 
nently satisfactory. ach year the sub- 
scribers retain their seats, and leave but 
little room for newcomers, with a resultant 
cry tor more concerts. To increase the 
number of concerts to any extent, however, 
would be unwise. This band of artists, in 
filling the present schedule, is quite at its 
maximum working power and more phys- 
ical strain would not tend to increase its 
etmnciency. 

Charles A. Ellis, manager of the or- 
chestra, in addition to his work in that 
connection, will play a most important part 
in the music of the country. He is to have 
under his direction the concert tours of 
Geraldine Farrar, Paderewski and Fritz 
Kreisler, and in addition has arranged two 
most important series of concerts, one in 
Worcester, Mass., the other in Pittsburgh. 
Under his direction Miss Farrar is making 
her first appearance on the Pacific Coast, 
devoting the two months prior to the open- 
ing of the Metropolitan Opera season in 
New York to a tour including the principal 
cities of the West. With the assistance of 
Alwin Schroeder, violoncellist, and Arthur 
Rosenstein as accompanist, Miss Farrar 
will give concerts in Seattle, Vancouver, 
Portland, Ore.; San Francisco, Oakland 
and Los Angeles, Cal.; Denver, Kansas 
City, Chicago and Pittsburgh. She will 
give concerts unassisted in New York and 
Boston. Her New York appearance, on 
Saturday afternoon, October 25, in Car- 
negie Hall, will have particular interest as 
being her first venture in work of this kind 
in New York. Her Hoston recital at Sym- 
phony Hall comes on Wednesday after- 
noon, October 29. Miss Farrar’s appear- 
ances with the Boston Symphony Orches- 
tra will include the cities of Philadelphia 
and Baltimore as well as Boston. : 


Paderewski and Krelsler Tours 

Paderewski arrives in New York on the 
7th instant and starts directly on a tour 
of the country, which will keep him on this 
side of the water until the end of next 
April. Mr. Ellis plans to give him approx- 
imately eighty concerts. His first concert 
in New York will come on Saturday after- 
noon, October 18, in Aeolian Hall, under 
the auspices of the Aeolian Company. 
later he will give recitals in Carnegie Hail. 
He has placed on his various programs, in 
addition to the works closely identified 
with his name, some thirty pieces of the 
different periods and schools, none of which 
he has ever played in America. This will 
be Paderewski’s first long tour in America 
since the season of 1907-08. He was here, 
however, for a few weeks during the sea- 
son of 1908-09, his object ‘at that time 
having been chiefly to hear performances 
of his symphony by the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra. 

l‘ritz Kreisler is expected in New York 
on October 14, and gives the first perform- 
ance of an extensive tour under Manager 
lis at the Brooklyn Academy of Music 
on October 16. He, too, will be in the 
country until well into the Spring, in which 
time he will play many concerts on the 
Pacific Coast, having been engaged by 
every orchestra of note throughout the 
United States. | 

Ellis Concerts in Worcester 


l‘or several years past Manager Ellis has 
given each season a course of five concerts 
in Mechanics Hall, Worcester, all of which 
have been extraordinarily successful, and 
the course planned for the coming season 
will doubtless be no exception. It com 
prises two artist concerts and three by the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra, assisted by 
distinguished soloists. The artists’ concerts 
will be given by Paderewski and Friiz 
Kreisler respectively. In addition, Mr. Ellis 
is establishing a similar course of concerts 
in Pittsburgh. He will give four in Carne- 
gie Music Hall, the first on Tuesday even 
ing, October 21, by Geraldine Farrar, as- 
sisted by Alwin Schroeder, ’cellist, and 
Arthur Rosenstein, accompanist; the second 
on November 25 by Fritz Kreisler; the third 
on December 16 by Paderewski, and the 
fourth and last on the evening of January 
28 by the Boston Symphony Orchestra. ~ 

Boston music lovers again rejoice in the 
fact that Manager Mudgett of Symphony 


[Continued on page 22] 
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Hall will continue the series of Sunday 
afternoon concerts by eminent artists which 
were so splendidly attended last Winter. 
The first concert in this series, Sunday 
afternoon, October 12, will be given by the 
famous violinist, Kubelik, who will be fol- 
lowed on the next Sunday by Mme. Melba. 
The third in this series will be a piano re- 
cital by Josef Hofmann, while the Philhar- 
monic Society of New York, assisted by 
Fritz Kreisler, will nlay on the afternoon of 
Sunday, November 2. 

Next in the series comes Frieda Hempel 
on the afternoon of November 9, and the 
artists to appear thereafter include Mme. 
Gadski, Fritz Kreisler, Harold Bauer, 
Jacaues Thibaud, Alma Gluck, Mme. Car- 
reno, Julia Culp, Mme. Schumann-Heink, 
Mischa Elman, as soloist with the Phila- 
delphia Orchestra; Marie Rappold and com- 
pany; Elizabeth van Endert of the Royal 
Opera, Berlin; John McCormack, Clara 
Butt with her husband, Kennerley Rum- 
ford, and Ysaye, with Godowski, pianist, 
and Gerady, ’cellist. 

At Jordan Hall, Boston, Manager Mud- 
gett announces the regular series of con- 
certs by the Flonzaley Quartet and recitals 
by Maggie Teyte, Julia Culp, Kathleen Par- 
low, de Gogorza, Harold Henry, pianist; 
Beatrice Harrison, violoncellist; Egenieff, 
the Russian baritone; Wilhelm Bachaus, 
and the annual recitals by Helen Allen 
Hunt, contralto, at the First Church of 
Christ, Scientist, Boston, assisted by Isi- 
dore Luckstone of New York. 

At Steinert Hall there will be a series of 
five concerts by the Kneisel Quartet. 


Handel and Haydn Concerts 


The Handel and Haydn Society of Bos- 
ton, which has maintained an enviable 
reputation these many years in oratorio 
and choral works, has entered upon its 
thirteenth season’s work under the able 
direction of Emil Mollenhauer, Boston’s 
famous conductor. Next year, the season 
of 1914-1915, the society will observe the 
centenary of its birth, and already prelim- 
inary preparation is being made toward 
the proper and adequate celebration of this 
remarkable event. 

The first two concerts of the present 
season will be given on the evenings of De- 


cember 21 and 22, in Symphony Hall. “The 
Messiah” is the work to be produced, and 
the chorus will be assisted by H. G. Tucker, 


G. ZENATELLO 
(c) F. Tocci. 
Opera 


A Favorite of the Boston 


Company 


organist, and Stewart’s Boston Festival Or- 
chestra. Among the soloists already 
selected are Grace Kearns, soprano, Ade- 
laide Griggs, alto, and George Downing, 
bass, who will sing for the first evening 
performance, while Mme. Wilhelmina 
Wright Calvert, soprano; William H. Pag- 
din, tenor, and William Hinshaw, bass, will 
assist at the second performance. 


lor the mid-Winter concert of the so- 
ciety which falls this year on [february 8, 
Saint-Saéns’s “Samson and Delilah’ has 
been chosen, At this concert Willard Flint 
whose interpretations are always works of 
art, will sing the bass rdle, while the bari- 
tone part will be in the able care of Earl 
Cartwright. The parts of Samson and 
Delilah have not yet been assigned. 

For the concert at Easter-tide, Gounod’s 
“Redemption” will be sung, with Mrs. 
Grace Bonner Williams, soprano, and Lam- 
bert Murphy, tenor, from the Metropolitan 
Opera, as two of the soloists. 


Other Choral Organizations 


The Cecilia Society, Dr. Arthur Mees 
again conducting, will hold the first re- 
hearsal of this, its thirty-eighth season, on 
Thursday evening, October 9, in Chipman 
Hall, with Mr. Guckenberger presiding at 
the piano. The society will give three con- 
certs during the season, the first to take 
place on Thursday evening, December 18, 
in Symphony Hall. The music for this 
concert will be Florent Schmitt’s “Forty- 
sixth Psalm” (probably the first perform- 
ance in America). This will be followed 
by George W. Chadwick’s “N6el.” Both 
works require the use of a large orchestra. 

For the second concert, on Thursday 
evening, February 19, at Jordan Hall, there 
will be a program of miscellaneous un- 
accompanied numbers, with assisting solo- 
ists. The novelty of this sort of a pro- 
gram, and the artistic manner in which that 
of last season was performed under Dr. 
Mees’s skillful direction, warranted the so- 
ciety in repeating it. 

The last concert comes on the evening of 
Good Friday, April 10, when Bach’s Pas- 
sion Music will be sung. 

The Apollo Club is planning programs 
for four concerts to be given throughout 
this, its forty-third season. The first 
comes on November 18, in Jordan Hall, 
and the other concerts will be held in the 
same place on January 6, February 24, and 
April 14. Although there will be prom- 
inent soloists assisting at each concert, it 
is understood that the major part of the 
programs will be numbers by the club, 
which has attained a high reputation for 
almost perfect ensemble in the singing of 
part songs. This reputation and the con- 


sequent successful seasons of the club are 
due mainly to the untiring work of Emil 
Mollenhauer, the conductor. 

The People’s Choral Union, of Boston, 
Frederick W. Wodell, conductor, will give 
two concerts in Symphony Hall, one in 
January and the other the last Sunday 
evening in April. The program for the 
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MARIO ANCONA 


Baritone, Who Will Join the Boston 
Opera Co. 


first concert will include a “Choral Fan- 
tasia” from “Lohengrin,” “Judge Me, O 
God,” by Mendelssohn, in eight parts, un- 
accompanied ; a new composition for mixed 
voices by the conductor, and two orchestral 
numbers. The society will be assisted by 
eminent soloists and forty-five men from 
the Symphony Orchestra. At the second 
concert Mendelssohn’s 
performed. 


[Continued on page 23] 
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Successful Singers who Sing these Successful Songs by these Successful Composers 














CHRISTINE MILLER 


The young contralto who occu- 
pies a unique position today in 
the American concert field. 








ARTHUR PHILIPS 


The American baritone who 
made a name for himself as 
principal in the Hammerstein 
Grand Opera Company in Lon- 
don last season. 


REINALD WERRENRATH 


A popular young baritone in 
constant demand for concerts 
and musical festivals. 


High Voice in Ep 


| 
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THE EAGLE 


Price, 25 cents, net, postpaid 


CARL BUSCH 
Medium Voice in C 








THESE SONGS 




















Medium Voice in C 


GAE TO SLEEP 


Price, 25 cents, net, postpaid 


Low Voice in A 








PLEASE SINGERS 














JOHN McCORMACK 


The young Irish tenor, a favor- | 
ite in two hemispheres. 











High Voice in Ab 


AT DAWNING | 








Medium Voice in Gb 


Low Voice in E 


Price, 25 cents, net, postpaid 








PLEASE AUDIENCES 








| High Voice in Ab 


| THE NIGHTINGALE 


| Price, 30 cents, net, postpaid 





Eminent Danish-American 
Composer and conductor of 


the Kansas City Symphony 
Orchestra. 





CHARLES WAKEFIELD 
CADMAN 


Young American Composer 
who has won fame. 





Medium Voice in F 
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WILLIAM ARMS FISHER 


An American composer whose 


songs are in demand by leading 








artists. 








WARD STEPHENS 


Noted composer and teacher 


of artistic singing. 
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direction of Mr. Arthur B. Keene, will give 
a performance of Handel’s “Messiah” as 
its first concert, on a date just prior to 
Christmas day. Mme. Wilhelmina Wright 
Calvert will sing the soprano role. Several 
other programs will be given through the 
season in the Lynn churches. The final 
concert will come in May and will be given 
in conjunction with the Lynn Orchestral 
Club (twenty-five members), of which Mr. 
Keene is also conductor. 

The Salem Oratorio Society, the second 
oldest active organization of its character 
in the country, is entering this year upon 
its forty-sixth season. This _ society, 
second only to the Handel and Haydn So- 
ciety of Boston, was organized in 1868 by 
Francis H. Lee, who was then elected to 
the presidency, but declined. Mr. Lee is 
still a resident of Salem. Concerts have 
been given every season since. Carl Zer- 
rahn was the first conductor, and held the 
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Arthur 





Mees, Conductor of the St. 
Cecilia Society 


position from 1868 to 1&8. U. S. Fenallosa 
then took the society for a couple otf years 
until Mr. Mollenhauer was elected in 1900 
and conducted till 1908. Since then A. 5 
Denghausen of Boston has conducted, and 
under his direction the society will this 
year do Handel’s “Messiah” for its first 
concert, on Sunday evening, December 2i, 
with prominent Boston artists for the solo 
parts. 

The Brockton Choral Society, a chorus 
of 160 voices, has entered upon its twelfth 
season under the conductorship of George 
Sawyer Dunham. This society, organized 
in 1902, has had four conductors, Augusto 
Rotoli, James Calderwood, Emil Mollen 
hauer and Dunham. Three con 
certs a season for eleven years is its record 
to date, and the works have included ora 
torios, cantatas and four operas. Many of 
the leading soloists of the country have 
appeared with it 

For the last three seasons the Brockton 
Philharmonic Orchestra, organized by Mr 
Dunham, has accompanied the chorus in 
This admirable or 


George 


one or more concerts. 
chestra, especially for a city of the size of 
Brockton, has played twenty-three con 


concerts 
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certs in five years, and has six 
already planned for the season of 
14. 

Owing to the present difficulty in secur 
ing a suitable hall, the Choral society will 
probably give but two performances this 
season. The first will be devoted to the 
“Messiah.” 

The 
organized 
direction of 
been taken up by the 
this and the two choruses 
merged for-the giving of one big concert 
on January 9. Mendelss “First Wal 
purgis Night” is the work chosen, and the 
soloists will be John E. Daniels, tenor, and 
\lfred baritone, of Boston. 


Denghausen, 
The Choral Society in Quincy, number- 


Society, which 


ago, under the 
Dunham, has 
Ousamequin Club 
will be 


Bridgewater Choral 
was four years 
Ca orTree Sawver 


season, 


ing 100 voices, has started on its sixth 
season with its newly elected conductor, 
George Sawyer Dunham. This society, 


although comparatively young, has made a 
great advancement in the musical activity 
of Greater Boston. The present season’s 
work will consist of two concerts, the first 
to be given on the evening of Tuesdav, De 
-embe he othe \pril 2t in Quincy 
cember 9, the other on April 2T 1n Quincy 
Music Hall. “Hiawatha’s Wedding Feast.” 


The Lynn Choral Society, under the > 


Coleridge-Taylor, will form a part of the 
program for the first concert preceded by a 
number of selections for chorus, soloist 
and orchestra. Among these numbers w.!l 





George W. Chadwick, Director of the 
New England Conservatory of Music 


be included parts from “Cavalleria Rus 
ticana.” The Philharmonic Orchestra of 
Brockton will do the accompanying for 
this concert. At the second concert “Eli 




















Emil Conductor of the 


Mollenhauer, 
Handel and Haydn Society 


jah” will be sung with prominent soloists 
assisting. This is the work which the 
Quincy society gave at its initial appear- 
ance after its organization six years ago 


WeNvELL H. Luci 


REVISING ENGLISH TEXTS 


Century Opera Company Keeps Man 
Constantly Busy 


“An interesting point in connection with 
the always interesting ‘opera in [nglish’ 
question, is a practice we have that I think 
no one knows about,” said Milton Aborn, 


manager of the Century Opera Compan 


in discussing the first week of the season 
with a representative of the New York 
Times. “That is the expedient of having a 
man who is always at rehearsals and per 


purpose of adapting the 
libretto to the use of the singers. He notes 
the effectiveness of the text, and if there is 
somethine that is not just right he substi- 
tutes a different phrase or word that means 
the same thing and fits the music. 

“He also concerns himself with the sing- 
ableness ot the text. If he finds a certain 
singer cannot produce his or her best tone 
on a given note with the text as it is, he 
experiments with the singer until he finds 
a word to express the same idea which will 
help rather than hinder the tone production 
Thus on one night you might hear one 
singer use a certain phrase, and on the 
following night find another artist employ- 
ing a different one at the same place. It 
has already been told that we have a man 
to teach enunciation to the singers. 

“There has been some criticism of our 
libretto for ‘Aida,’ but I think this arises 
from the belief that we use the exact text 
of the librettos sold in the lobby. These 
are the standard librettos and we could 


formances for the 


scarcely have new ones printed to embody 
the changes we have made, which do not 
amount, of course, to a repudiation of the 
entire text.” 


Fallacy of the Operatic Gallery 
[H. T. Parker in Boston Transcript.] 


If ever there was a fallacy dear to su- 
perior righteousness, it is the fallacy that 
in the cheaper seats of an opera house are 
to be found those that care for opera for 
its own sake and hear music not singers. 
Go into the gallery of the Metropolitan, 
of the Boston Opera House, of the Audi- 
torium and listen to the talk between the 
acts and watch the signs of general inter- 
est. It is a very hot bed of absorption 
in stars and “personalities” and tavorite 
airs and favorite operas—quite as much 
so—if not more—as the parquet or the 
boxes. Operatic intelligence and _ liking 
for opera as opera is an individual grace 
that may flourish in the most costly box as 
well as in the cheapest gallery seat. Much 
current talk and writing about “music- 
lovers of the gallery” is pure’ blithering 
sham—a kind of perverted snobbery. In 
every American opera house it is_ the 
cheaper seats that stand emptv, when the 
cast lacks eminent or well-liked singers. 


Mechanical Horse and Parachute Aids 
in Vivid Wagner Conducting 


It is easy to wax sarcastic over certain 
too obtrusive types of conductor, as J 
Cuthbert Hadden admits in his London 
letter to the Triad, of Wellington, New 
Zealand. This sort of conductor must en 
deavor, comments Mr. Hadden, as far as 
possible, to interpret the dramatic situation 
by his own actions. Thus the ride of the 
Valkyries can only be illustrated by throw 
ing both arms about madly in all directions. 
Doubtless we shall soon see the conducto1 
provided with a mechanical horse, after the 
approved round-about fashion, to facilitate 
his efforts in this direction. The Prelude 
to “Lohengrin” will provide a new sensa 
tion, as, with the aid of a parachute, the 
conductor will be enabled to descend from 
the roof of the hall on to the platform, 
thus representing the descent of the Grail! 


Superior Concert Series for 


Smith College 


_NorTHAMPTON, MaAss., Sept. 26.—Supe 
rior musical fare will fall to the lot of 
the Smith College girls this season, with 
a concert course including the following 
October 15, Boston Symphony; November 
Hlomer; December 10, Hoffman 
String Quartet; January 14, Fritz Kreisler; 
February 16, New York Philharmonic, with 
Mischa Elman, and March 18, Teresa Car- 
reno. “The Messiah” will be repeated by 
the combined choirs and orchestras of 


Girls at 


5, Louise 


Smith and Amherst colleges 
Albert Spalding Pleases Christiania 
Audience 


CHRISTIANIA, Norway, Sept. 24.—For the 
farewell concert last night of Albert Spald 
ing, the American violinist, a big audience 
gathered and applauded so generously that 


everal numbers had to be added to the 
program. The critics expressed much sat 
isfaction with the performance. 





PREFERRING TO STUDY, 
GIRL VIOLINIST REFUSES 
TO JOIN SOUSA’S TOUR 






































Florence Hardeman, Who Is Studying 
Violin in St. Petersburg Under 
Leopold Auer 


florence Hardeman, the young violinist 
who appeared with Sousa’s band last year 
with no little success, is now in St. Peters 
burg, Russia, where she will continue her 


study of the violin under the tutelage of 
Leopold Auer. 

Miss Hardeman is a graduate of the 
Cincinnati College of Music, where she 
won two gold medals. She took post 
graduate work with her former teacher, 
Prof. Jose Marien, after which came the 
Sousa tour. Answering the call of Europe 
Miss Hardeman journeyed to Berlin, 


where she studied with Arrigo Serato for 
eighteen months While there she re 
ceived an invitation from John’ Philip 
Sousa to become soloist again with his 


band on tour, but, having decided to con 


tinue her studies in Russia, Miss Harde 
man felt compelled to decline. 

The picture of the young artist is a 
snapshot made at Potsdam recently 


August Enna, the Danish composer, is 


now finishing a new opera, “Gloria Ar 
sena,”’ based on a Dumas story of the 
french Revolution, for an early premier 


) 


at the Copenhagen Royal (Opera 








For Terms, 


505 Fifth Avenue 





LYDIA -LINDGREN 


Famous Swedish Mezzo-Soprano 


In Joint Recital—season 1913-14 


with 


GIACOMO GUINSBURG 


Celebrated Russian Baritone 


Dates, 


THE LINDGREN-GUINSBURG TOUR 
Care Musical 








Etc., Address 


America 
New York 

















/FOR OPERA LOVERS 


book ‘*¢ )pera Stories” fills this want 





Fine Portraits of famous singers. 
bound. 


Mailed on receipt of 50c. (and Sc. for postage), stamps, money order, or currency. 


HENRY L. MASON, 188 Bay State Road, BOSTON 





In attending Opera what one wants is the STORY in few words. 
the stories (divided in acts) of 176 Operas, and 5 Ballets; the very /atest 
announced operas such as “A Lover's Quarrel,’ ‘‘Noel,” ‘Cyrano de 
Bergerac,” “‘Mme. Sans-Gene,” ‘‘Zingan,” “Elijah,” “Conchita,” ‘‘Kuh- 
reigen, “la Foret Bleue,” ‘“Djamileh, ” etc.; 
The book is handsomely, substantially 
Endorsed by Teachers, Singers, the Public and the Press. 


The 


New edition just out. It contains 


all standard operas, also 
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LOUDON 


CARNEGIE HALL 


MANAGING THE: 
ATTRACTIONS; | 


SEASOPR 





Flonzaley Quartet 


A unique quartet which stands quite in a clas: 
by itself among Chamber Music Organizations 





MME. NELLIE MR. JAN of the world. 
MELBA--KUBELIK 
SOPRANO VIOLINIST WILHELM 
One of the most sensational combinations in concert history. BA HAUS 
These two famous artists have opened their tour with a 
series of successes nothing short of phenomenal. They will PIANIST 


remain in America throughout the season. 





KATHLEEN 


PARLOW 


Conceded to be the foremost woman 
Violinist of the day. 





A pianist of sensational attainments, one whose 
second American tour promises to be even 
more successful than his first two years ago. 











A Recital, Concert an: 
Oratorio Singer 





OSCAR who has come into 
widespread and 
popularity. 
BARITONE 


An American Artist whom Europe 
has repeatedly honored, ranking 
him among the foremost 
singers of the day. 


CAROLINE 


Hudson-Alexander 


SOPRANO 
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CHARLTON 


NEW YORK 


MOST IMPORTANT 
IN AMERICA 


1913-1914 








MME. CLARA MR. KENNERLEY 
BUTT--RUMFORD 
HAROLD CONTRALTO BARITONE 
B A The deep impression that these distinguished English singers 
made last season led to a demand for their return that could 
PIANIST not be denied. Madame Butt and Mr. Rumford will spend 


four months in America on their way home from Australia. 





JACQUES 


THIBAUD 


The Greatest Violinist France has 
produced—an artist of won- 


A Poet:of*?the Keyboard, one to whom the derful charm. 
term ‘‘Master’’ most truly belongs. His 
seventh American tour. 











An American Singer 





vho has wona unique PUTNAM 
place among native 
aie GRISWOLD 
cital artists. 
BASSO 


A singer who has won conspicuous honors 
as a member of the Metropolitan 
Opera House, New York; Co- 
vent Garden, London; 
and the Royal 
Opera, Berlin. 





FRANCIS 


ROGERS 


BARITONE 
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KITTY CHEATHAM 








TOURS 
NOVEMBER 


NEW YORK STATE 


MICHIGAN MIDDLE WEST 





DECEMBER 


NEW YORK CITY 
POINTS ADJACENT 


JANUARY 


(LATTER PART) 


FEBRUARY 


MISSOURI TEXAS 








MARCH—-APRIL 


NORTH WEST 


Address: H. JOHNSON, 274 Madison Avenue, New York City 














—Portrait by S. Seymour Thomas 





MARGARET 


KEYES 


CONTRALTO 


S a versatile singer few contraltos 
of American birth and training, 


equal Margaret Keyes. In con 





cert, recital, oratorio and opera she has 
sufficiently proven, by the number and 
success of her appearances, as well as by 
their importance, that she is a singer of 
such merits as to command the respect 
of critics and public alike. Her voice 
and musicianship are such that Caryl B. 
Starrs of the Minneapolis Tribune wrote: 
“When the mantle of Schumann Heink 
is ready to fall upon other shoulders, it 
can do no better than select the shoul 


ders of Margaret Keyes.” 


Management 


The Wolfsohn Musical Bureau 


No. 1 W. 34th Street, New York, N. Y. 





\. 











ORCHESTRA 


ENGAGEMENTS 


New York Philharmonic 


JANUARY 24 
IN NEW YORK 


Philadelphia Orchestra 


DECEMBER 31 
IN PHILADELPHIA 








Universities—Colleges 
(Where Miss Cheatham has appeared) 


University of Berlin 
Cornell Yale 


Peabody Institute, Baltimore 


Dana Hall, Wellesley 


The Bennett School, etc., etc. 














MARGARET 


KEYES 


CONTRALTO 





ISS KEYES’ appearances include 
the Worcester Festival, the Nor- 


folk Festival, a tour with the Chi 
cago Orchestra, concerts with the orches 
tras of Boston, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, 
Minneapolis, the Chicago-Philadelphia 


Opera Company and the most impor- 


tant oratorio societies. In commenting 


on her work the New York papers use 
such phrases as “Her voice 1s a rich con 


tralto and her manner of singing partic- 


ularly pleasing.” “The undeniably sup 
erior artist of the evening,” “Miss Keyes 
has a warm, lovely rich contralto.” “Her 


singing brought an ovation,” and “She 


sings with understanding and skill.” 


Management 


The Wolfsohn Musical Bureau 


No. 1 W. 34th Street, New York, N. Y. 
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Personal Reminiscences of 
Giuseppe Verdi 
His Summer at Montecatini in 1897—Dislike of Demonstrations 


—Ernani” as a ‘ Revolutionary ” Opera— 
Attitude towards ‘“‘ Veritists ”’ 


By MAURICE HALPERSON 








|* these days of world-wide Verdi cel- 
ebrations it will not appear immodest 
on my part if I relate a few personal rec- 
ollections of the great master. I have 
nothing of special importance to add to 
what is known of him, but every occur- 
rence that sheds light upon his character 
will surely interest his innumerable ad- 
mirers. 

The master passed the Summer of 1897, 
as had been his custom for many years, 
in his beloved Montecatini, the “Italian 
Carlsbad,’ as it is frequently called, in 
Toscana. The inhabitants, as well as the 
many Summer guests, were only too eager 
to pay him special honors and to show 
their admiration for the venerable octo- 
genarian by fitting demonstrations, but 
they all knew how he detested being placed 
on exhibition before the multitude, as he 
called it. For this reason the wish to pay 
tribute to his genius was regretfully aban- 
doned. The master associated only with a 
small circle of intimate friends, who were 
continually coming and going, among them 
Boito, the Ricordis, the publisher, Treves; 
his physician, Dr. Todeschini; Teresina 
Stolz, who had created Aida in Italy and 
was known to everybody as the most loyal 
of them all, Tamagno, Masini and a few 
others. 

A silent but firmly respected agreement 
had been perfected not to annoy the Maes- 
tro in any way whatsoever, but it was un- 
fortunately impossible to circumvent every 
effort to speak to him on the part of out- 
siders. ‘Tamagno told me that on one 
occasion a young Englishwoman presented 
the master with a bunch of roses and said 
to him: “Please accept this as a sign of 
my gratitude for giving me ‘Aida’”’; where- 
upon Verdi, without hiding his disgust, re- 
plied: “I wrote ‘Aida’ for the Khedive 
of Egypt, and he thanked me for it long 
ago.” When a rather mature prima donna 
asked him to assist and recommend her, 
and mentioned that the celebrated interpre- 
ter of many of Verdi's operatic characters, 
Emma Frezzolini, had been prevented only 
by her unexpected death from writing a 
promised letter of introduction, the master 
replied: “Poor Frezzolini is dead and 
cannot defend herself.” 


Disliked Official Introductions 


Verdi had a dislike for official introduc- 
tions that bordered on fanaticism, and the 
consequence was that | met him almost 
daily during several Summers at Monte 
catini without ever being introduced to 
him. But in 1897 I had told the tenor, 
Tamagno, of the political demonstrations 
by the Irredentists and their youthful fol 
lowers at Trieste during a performance of 
Verdi's old “Ernani” in the “Politeama 
Rossetti.” It is well known that many of 
the operas of the young Verdi contained 
parts, the words and melody of which were 
so completely imbued with patriotic enthu 
siasm and the fire that rouses the people 
to heroic deeds, that his music had really 
become the “Marseillaise” of the Italian 
“Risorgimento,” although the composer 
had steadfastly refused to compose an of 
ficial Italian “Marseillaise,” which, by the 
way, Giuseppe Garibaldi never forgave 
him. Now on the occasion in question, the 
celebrated chorus in “Ernani,” the climax 
of which is formed by the words, “We are 
all one single family,” had to be repeated 
three times, and the public continued cheer 
ing until the police cleared the theater. 
The repetition of this “revolutionary” 
opera was forbidden. 

One morning I saw Verdi, accompanied 
by Tamagno, passing the Piazza Umberto 
Primo in Montecatini, when the singer 
waved his hand and called out: “What 
was that about the ‘Ernani’ demonstrations 
at Trieste?” I saw how the brilliant and 
expressive eyes of the great man rested 
upon my face while I told the whole story 
over again and described the enthusiasm 
of the Irredentists. When I closed with 
the words: “You see, the fire that burned 
in the heart of the young Verdi has not lost 
its magical influence upon his country- 
men,” the master shook his head pensively 
and murmured: “Youth, oh youth! .Gladly 
would I give all the glory that has been 
my part if I could be young again!” Then 
he bowed his head towards me with a 
serious though kind expression in his face, 
and walked away. Thus fate had unex- 
pectedly thrown into my hands a recollec- 


tion that can never be entirely forgotten. 

Everybody knows that Verdi loved the 
part of Italy he was born in above every- 
thing. He left Italy only when it was ab- 
solutely impossible to avoid it. His sec- 
ond wife, the former singer, Giuseppina 
Strepponi, remarked once when the mas- 
ter’s disinclination to travel was referred 
to: “Verdi could exist and would have no 
wish left, if he were provided with an 
excursion ticket, Busseto-Montecatini- 
Genoa- Milan.” 


Attitude Toward Veritism 


It was at Montecatini also that something 
like an approachment between the master 
and Mascagni took place. Verdi gave pref- 
erence to Mascagni when judging the young 
so-called ‘‘Veritists,” but he was not very 
favorably inclined towards the new school. 
“Veritism something new?” he used to say; 
“the word alone is new, not what it is in- 
tended to signify. Did the world attack me 
less severely when I wrote my first works ?” 

His displeasure was most marked when 
he spoke of the cumulation of the means 
of expression employed by the younger 
composers. He used to say that they 
needed one hundred instruments to say 
good night to each other. When he was 
told that Puccini had demanded twelve 
tuned churchbells for the introduction to the 
last act of “Tosca,” where he wanted to il- 
lustrate the awakening of the Eternal City, 
Verdi said: “These young composers are 
indeed not very modest in their demands! 
It took me _ several months to decide 
whether I had the right to use one single 


bell in ‘Trovatore.’ Mascagni did not hesi 
tate a moment to use them in his ‘Caval 
leria,’ Leoncavallo needs five dozen living 
bellclappers in his ‘Pagliacci,’ and now 
comes Puccini and asks for twelve church 





Maurice Halperson, the Distinguished 
Music Critic of the “New Yorker 
Staats-Zeitung”’ 


hells to picture the dawn of the Roman 
day !” 

There is hardly any danger that the 
future will contradict us if we say that 
all the younger Italians will be forgotten 
ere the world will cease to enjoy and ap 
preciate the masterworks of Verdi. We 
are reminded of the epigram: “The great 
est danger for the future of Mascagni and 
his contemporaries consists in Verdi's 


past.” 








Gloucester Festival 





HOPES HIGH FOR SCHUMANN’S “RUTH” 


Conductor Koemmenich of Oratorio Society of New York Believes 
It Has Those Qualities That Modern Audiences Demand 
Preparing Two Choral Campaigns 
Europe for Mendelssohn Glee Club—Impressions of the 


Novelties Brought from 








lille responsibility of guiding the des 
tinies of an important musical organ 
ization in New York requires the posses 
sion of artistic ability and musical taste 
and unswerving adherence to aesthetic 
ideals to such a marked degree that when 
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Conductor Louis Koemmenich, of Ora- 
torio Society and Mendelssohn Glee 
Club, New York, with Mrs. Koem- 
menich, on Their Automobile Trip in 
Switzerland 


one must shoulder the direction of 
two of the city’s leading choral bodies 


the situation becomes formidable indeed. 

This will be the task assigned Conductor 
Louis Koemmenich during the musical sea 
son which is now about to begin. Mr. 
Koemmenich’s success last Winter as con 
ductor of the Oratorio Society of New 
York was so pronounced that in the Spring 
he was chosen conductor of New York’s 
oldest male chorus, the Mendelssohn Glee 
Club. ‘Thereupon, he wisely decided upon 
a European sojourn during the vacation 
months, from which he returned two weeks 
ago with all missions accomplished. These 
missions included a well-deserved rest af 
ter a hard Winter’s labor and a gathering 
of novelties for the concerts of the Men 
delssohn Club. The program for this yeat 
for the Oratorio Society had been planned 
before Mr Koemmenich set. sail for 
Europe 

In his studios last week Mr. Koemmen 
ich spoke about his Summer to a Musica 
\MERICA representativ. He had not heard 
much music, since that pleasure is reserved 
for the Winter In Germany he saw first 
Prof. Georg Schumann, whose oratorio 
“Ruth” will be the first offering of thi 
Oratorio Society this season; it will als: 
be the work’s first presentation in New 
York. Mr. Koemmenich arranged several 
details about the performance of the work 
with Professor Schumann, who went to 
Berlin especially to meet him. Then fol 
lowed automobile touring in the Schwarz 
wald. 


Expects Much of ‘‘Ruth” 


“Do I think ‘Ruth’ will have a success?” 
remarked Mr. Koemmenich in response to 
the query. “Yes, I feel that we will give 
the public this time a new oratorio that has 
those qualities which modern audiences 
demand, whether from a secular or a 
sacred work. Professor Schumann’s music 
is impassioned, beautiful and effective and 
my hopes run high for it.” ; 

The splendid boy choirs in St. Paul's 
and Westminster in London aroused Mr 
Koemmenich’s enthusiasm. The quality of 
tone he declares to be superb. 
these, he heard only two other musical per 
formances, Franz Schreker’s “Der Ferne 


- ; 
Resides 


Klang” which may be rendered into Eng 
lish as “The Sound From Afar,” and Leo 
Fall’s “Der Liebe Augustin”. It will be re 
called that Alfred Hertz, the popular Ger 
man conductor of the Metropolitan, was 
most enthusiastic over this modern Ger 
man work of Schreker when he came 
back from Europe last Fall and the re- 
ports from abroad show that the music- 
drama has made a permanent place for 
itself in European opera houses. Mr. 
IKoemmenich heard it in Frankfurt. 

“It is a sort-of German ‘Louise’, quite as 
modern in theme and full of interesting 
musical ideas,” he said. “Schreker has writ- 
ten his own libretto, a poem ot rare imag- 
inative power, in spite of its realism. It 
seems after all to be the most satisfactory 
thing for the composer to write his own 
libretto, for he knows just what he wants. 
Fall’s operetta, which I see they are al- 
ready giving here, impressed me in Leipsic 
as being very charming. How beautifully 
these comic opera cemposcrs score their 
works today; how finely they write for the 
orchestra. And ‘they all use muted brass, 
trumpets and horns, just as grand opera 
composers do!” 

After some mountain-climbinge in Switz- 
erland with Siegfiried Ochs, conductor of 
the great Berlin Philharmonic Chorus, Mr 
Koemmenich went to England to the Glou 
cester Festival. 

The Gloucester Festival 

Hlere he heard the premiére of the long- 
awaited Saint-Saens oratorio, “The Prom 
ised Land”. The veteran French com 
poser lent his presence to the first per 
formance of the work, which however does 
not seem to have obtained more than a 
succes d’estime, 

But there were things at the festival 
over which Mr. Kommenich did wax en 
thusiastic. “The presentations of the ‘St. 
Matthew Passion’ of Bach and Elgar’s 
‘Dream of Gerontius’ were splendid,” he 
said. “The choral singing was fresh and 
full of vigor. They have wonderful 
material to work with; yet it seemed to me 
that the performances were not character 
ized by such light and shade, such perfec 
tion of nuancing as a New York audience, 
for example, demands. I heard two re 
markable tenors, Gervase Elwes, who sang 
the ‘Dream,’ and John Coates in the 
‘Passion.’ And when you realize that they 
have high pitch at Gloucester, you can 
understand what it means to carry off the 
tenor part in the Bach, where A’s and G’s 
occur in almost every other measure 

“Remarkably fine work was done by the 
conductor of the festival, Dr. A. Herbert 
brewer, who proved himself a musician 
of sterling quality. M. Saint-Saéns con 
ducted his oratorio, and Sir Edward Elgar 
his. Klgar also conducted his Second 
Symphony, Sir Hubert Parry his Te Deum, 
and Dr. Brewer the remaining numbers 
The edition of the Bach ‘Passion’ used 
was a new one, prepared by Sir Edward 
and Ivor Atkins. I shall also use it when 
| give the work next in New York, as it 
is a very scholarly edition and well suited 
to a performance to-day.” 


Mendelssohn Club Novelties 


Novelties will again make up half the 
program at each of the concerts of the 
Mendelssohn Glee Club, the remaining 
half to represent the club’s regula 
repertoire. Prominent among the novel 
ties are four British works, Granville 
Bantock’s “Hunting Song,” Percy Fletch 
er’s “Lorraine, Lorraine Lorrée,’ Cole 
ridge-Taylor’s “Vikings’ Song,” and Cecil 
lorsyth’s “Kubla Khan,” the last named 
being a cantata. Germany offers Leo 
Blech’s “Fair Rothraut,” Robert Kahn’s 
“Ausfahrt,” Max Reger’s “Love’s Mes 
sage,” and “The Earth Wants Rain,” the 
Vienesse Lafitte’s “In the Night” and the 
Swiss Volkmar-Andreae’s “The Flying 
Dutchman” and “Wanderlied.” Many of 
published in editions 
without English words, but Mr. Koemmen 
ich is now having English versions made 
There being no works for male chorus by 
\merican composers in the list a query was 
instituted as to whether or not there would 
be some native compositions. To which 
\ir. Koemmenich, who entertains a most 
friendly attitude toward our composers 
answered: “None have come to my atten 
tion yet, but you may be sure that I shall 
produce them if I find American works 
that are worthy = 


these works are 


A. W. K 


Metropolitan Stars Triumph in 
“Traviata” at Busseto 


Busseto, ITaLy, Sept. 30.—A wonderful 
performance of “La Traviata” was given 
this week in the little theater of Busset 
in honor of the hundredth anniversary of 
Verdi’s birth. The performance was un 
der the direction of Toscanini and Lu 
crezia Bori sang the title role, with the 
tenor, Garbin, and the eminent baritone, 
Pasquale Amato, in the cast. The theater 
was packed beyond its 600 capacity and 
the performance was a triumph. The 
Duke of the Abruzzi was in the audience. 
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MARY 


JORDAN 


CONTRALTO 


Says an eminent New 
York critic: 


“Mary 
ordan, if she keeps 


on gaining as she has 
gained since her first 
appearance as 
neris, 


Am- 


be an 


will 


operatic singer of 
whom her country 
will be proud. 


She 


as a voice of unusual 


beauty and freedom.” 








Frank Ormsby is one 
of the foremost of 
American concert and 
oratorio tenors. The 
work which he has 
done entitles him to a 
high place in Ameri- 
can musical life. His 
engagements this year 
will include many im- 
portant societies. 
















FRANK 


ORMSBY 


TENOR 
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CLIFFORD 


CAIRNS 


BASSO CANTANTE 


Clifford Cairns, one 
of the younger gen- 
eration of singers, 


has in the past few 
years demonstrated 
the possession of an 
excellent voice and a 
sound musicianship. 
He will be heard in 
concert and recital in 
the East Middle 
West. 


and 





Chase, 
who has won success 
in Boston the 
East, more 


Anita Davis 
and 
will be 
widely heard this sea- 
son. Said Philip Hale 
of her “She 
has a voice of peculiar 
charm and freshness, 
her enunciation is dis- 
tinct, and 


work: 


her vocal 


emission is free and 


pure. 


ANITA DAVIS 


CHASE 


SOPRANO 
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FREDERIC 


BASSO 








Frederic Martin 
has sung with every 
oratorio Society of 
importance in the 
United States. With 
most of these he has 
appeared many times. 
His engagement with 
the New York Orato- 
rio Society is a war- 
rant of his worth. 


MARTIN 





Annie Louise David 
has played in every 
section of America 
excepting the far 
West. Her appear- 
ances for each of the 
last two years num- 
bered over 125. No 
other American harp- 
ist has equalled this 
record. 

















ANNIE LOUISE 


DAVID 


HARPIST 
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MARIE 


VIOLINIST 








~NICHOLS 


Marie Nichols, in 
her several years be- 
fore the public, has 
demonstrated her fit- 
ness as a recital artist. 
No one who has heard 
her play the old Ital- 
ian masterpieces will 
deny that she has a 
talent of the first rank 
as a recital artist. 





ELIZABETH 


TUDOR 


Elizabeth Tudor is, 
by nationality and 
training, an_ orato 
rio singer. Few re 
cital artists attain to 
success in this par 
ticular field, which, as 
a specialist, Miss Tu 
dor has made particu 
larly her own, by her 


Successes. 


SOPRANO 
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Arthur Philips’s 
success with the Lon- 
don Opera Company 
and his later Ameri- 
can successes have 
placed him in an envi- 
able position as a re- 
cital artist. His sing- 
ing is characterized 
by artistry and sound 


Ruth MHarris_ has 
firmly established her- 
self before the public 
with her three years 
of success in the con- 
cert field. Her voice 
is a lyric soprano of 
good compass and fine 
quality and her per- 





musicianship. 





ARTHUR 


PHILIPS 


BARITONE 





sonality is delightful. 





RUTH 


HARRIS 


SOPRANO 
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MARJORIE and NATHALIE 


PATTEN 


VIOLINIST - CELLIST 


Marjorie and Na- 
thalie Patten come to 
America after great 
successes in Europe. 
Noted as soloists, yet 
their greatest attrac- 
tion lies in their en- 
semble numbers, for 
the performance of 
which they have been 
trained by eminent 


artists. 





GARDNER 


VIOLINIST 


Samuel Gardner 
will be remembered 
for his sensational 
success in his first 
New York recital of 
last year. This suc- 
cess and the _ subse- 
quent demand for his 
services have made 
his presentation to the 
\merican public im- 


perative, 


SAMUEL 
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John Barnes Wells 
is a recital artist of 
recognized merit. In 
addition to his own 
work, he has _ com- 
bined with Harriet 
Ware in a series of 
recitals which have 
roused widespread 
comment in the many 
cities in which they 
have been given. 


JOHN BARNES 


WELLS 


TENOR 





Harriet Ware is 
universally known 
through her composi- 
tions. As a _pianist- 
composer her joint 
recitals with John 
Barnes Wells have 
made her art known 
from Coast to Coast. 
lLler engagements this 
year will exceed those 
of previous years. 


HARRIET 


WARE 


COMPOSER-PIANIST 
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FLORENCE ANDERSON 


OTIS 


SOPRANO 


Klorence Anderson 
Otis is a true Colora 
tura soprano. Discov 
ered by Mrs. William 
R. Chapman, under 
whose auspices she 
made her first ap- 
pearance, she imme 
diately created a de 
mand for her services 
She will be widely 
heard in concert. this 


Season. 





LESLIE 


HODGSON 


PIANIST 


l.eslie Hodgson, a 
pupil of Carreno, has 
won favorable critical 
comment by his ap 
pearances in and near 
New York. During 
the coming season he 
will play an extended 
series of recitals in 
cities outside of New 


\ ork 
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VERDI IN THE PERSPECTIVE 
OF HIS CENTENARY 








None to Challenge His Glory as Supreme Musical Voice of Italy 
—The Lack of a Verdian School-—Verdi and Wagner 





By HERBERT F. PEYSER 








O the average mind artistic creative 
genius implies in its highest estate a 
two-fold connotation. For the power to 
mould, shape and order in more or less 
radical fashion the course of creative pro- 
cedure in others is regarded as inevitably 
inhering in its immediate concrete mani- 
festations. A casual retrospective glance 
over the vast territory of musical achieve- 
ment would seem to warrant and justify 
the assumption. The stamp and impress 
of a Bach, a Mozart, a Beethoven, a Schu- 
bert, a Chopin, a Schumann, a Wagner, a 
Tschaikowsky and a Debussy have at sun- 
dry times been indelibly graven upon the 
music of others, whether merely in super- 
actual spiritual 
Reaching beyond themselves and 
—sometimes—their age, they enforce in- 
voluntarily a tribute of imitation in one 
sense or another. 


ficial resemblance or in 


essence. 


this the figure of Verdi 
forth in a curiously paradoxical 
light.» His centenary finds the integrity and 
magnitude of his genius unchallenged. If 
there is any disposition to question his su- 
premacy over all other masters of operatic 
craft, with the sole exception of Wagner, 
there can be none as to his unassailable 
hegemony—in conjunction, of course, with 
the German master of masters—during the 
complete extent of the nineteenth century. 
Gigantic, if not precisely twin summits, they 
towered mightily over the multitudinous 
elevations that encircled them. And yet 
the creator of an “Aida” and an “Otello” 
who majestically overtopped every musical 
figure of Italy through the centuries from 
Palestrina down exerted, in the last an- 
alysis, amazingly little direct influence on 
those who have chronologically succeeded 
him. Wagner founded a school which en- 
dures and which in its lesser aspects flour- 
ishes, one sometimes feels impelled to say, 
to the point of exasperation. Mozart, 
Chopin, Schumann, Tschaikowsky—how 
their characteristic physiognomy will ever 
and anon peer through an alien mask! The 
music-making youth of to-day worships in 
rapt devotion at Debussy’s knee. Put 
where is the Verdian school, where the in- 
dubitable trace of his manner in those that 
would wear his mantle to-day? Mani- 
festly not in the contemporary school of 
veritists. The foremost geniuses, Ernest 
Newman has averred, conclude an epoch 
but do not f 


In respect of 


stands 


initiate one. In thé face of 
actuality the hypothesis does not invariably 
seem plausible. But in many respects it 
seems strangely to fit the present instance. 

Genius, it is habitually assumed, is 
leavened by suffering. Afflictions, torments 
of soul, flagellations of spirit are the food 
whereupon it is most profitably nourished. 
Yet here, too, Verdi embodies a strange 
‘ontradiction. He was respected, honored. 


loved. 


His trials pale into insignificance 
contrasted with the fires which seared the 
souls of Wagner or of Beethoven. 


Griefs 





of operas. Foreign critics occasionally dis- 
played hostility. Yet critical reproofs were 
born of pedantic contempt for the easy- 
going, puerile operatic formulas to which 
he adhered for years. They did not savor 
of the insidious, venomous quality of abuse 
heaped for half a century on Wagner. 
True, Leipsic, the metropolis of pedantry 
and philistinism, deemed Verdi beneath 
consideration in the forties and fifties. 
And in England certain “experts,” reared 
on the candied sentimentalities of Bellini, 
shuddered at the untamed vigor of his 
earlier works. The London Times found 
in “Rigoletto” “poverty of ideas hidden 
under a pompous display of instruments” 
(one rubs one’s eyes and thinks of Strauss), 


Photo by Underwood & Underwood, N. Y. 


Statue of Verdi Unveiled at Busseto on October 10, Just 100 Years After His Birth. The 


Figure is Two-and-one-half Times More Than Life Size. 


and Expressive. 
and Sits on a Pedestal of 


Granite 


he had endured—early poverty, the loss of 
wife and children, failures now and then 
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Verdi’s Birthplace at Roncole, Near Busseto, Italy, Showing a Group of Last 
Summer’s Centenary Visitors 


The Head is Very Beautiful 


The Statue Is by the Sculptor, Secchi, of Milan, Was Cast In Bronze 


while another sapient creature discerned 

in ““Trovatore” “from beginning to end a 

direct plagiarism of Beethoven” (fact!). 
Centenary a Love-Feast 


And yet such objections are negligible. 
They never hindered Verdi’s activity nor 
did they noticeably prejudice popular taste. 
For the rest he was beloved, ardently so. 
And as he matured to the point of giving 
forth an “Aida” and a “Falstaff” his crit- 
ics, too, loved him. His centenary is a 
love-feast. Compare it with Wagner’s, 
four months past, with its brief but per- 
ceptible flaring up of the old embers of 
controversy! Verdi might not have borne 
the name “Felix” quite as pertinently as 
did Mendelssohn. But his middle name, 
“Fortunino,” was not totally misapplied. 

The effort to institute direct compari 
son between Verdi and Wagner is tempt- 
ing, but can easily be recognized as in most 
respects unprofitable. And yet, while con 
trasts along the very same line are inept. 
it is scarcely possible to survey the ten 
dencies of the Italian without more or less 
direct reference to the German. For with 
the last word spoken the Wagner of “Sieg- 
fried” and “Tristan” stands undoubtedly 
responsible for the Verdi of “Otello” and 
“Falstaff.” Verdi was not fundamentally 
an innovator. He was in the loftiest sense 
a pupil, but never an imitator.-- His im 
pulse for progress was potent but objective 
Appreciation and a sense of the urgent 
necessity for advancement reached him 
from extraneous sources. It was not, in 
the strictest, sense, the consequence of an 
overwhelming spiritual necessity craving 
a’ new manner of utterance at any price, 


such as animated Wagner. But once com- 
municated, the impulse nourished itself 
upon ample individual resources. Verdi 
borrowed no intrinsic materials, nor yet a 
detailed scheme for a novel manipulation 
of his own ideas. Apprised of the trend 
of tendencies and convinced of its aes- 
thetic legitimacy he kept pace with them in 
a manner that permitted him to evolve his 
own particular forms and methods of ex- 
pression. 

Hence his admirable independence, his 
freedom from affectations of Wagnerism. 
His critics, to be sure, and the unlessoned 
public found direct Wagnerian reflections 
in “Aida.” The technical richnesses of the 
score were regarded suspiciously as “Ger- 
manisms.” And Ernest Reyer noted “all the 
artifices of fugue and counterpoint” when 
the opera was first brought out, even though 
the listener perceives no such awesome 
polyphonic elaborateness to-day. The com- 
poser of “Sigurd” and “Salammbo” was 
further startled by Verdi’s “searching out 
of the newest harmonies, sometimes the 
strangest and most unexpected modula- 
tions.” And to cap a brilliant climax, he 
concluded that “Verdi's statue was in the 
orchestra and the pedestal on the stage’— 
thus damning him in no indefinite manner 
for repeating the supposed sins of Wag- 
ner! 


Harmonic and Orchestral Scheme 


And yet in the face of all the amaze- 
ment that Verdi’s three last operas cre- 
ated at the time of their advent the care- 
ful observer will note with a sense of sur- 
prise that neither the harmonic nor the 
orchestral scheme of the greatest Italian 
of them all is characterized by a degree of 
individuality at all commensurate with his 
genius. This assertion is, naturally, far 
from imputing to them a want of genuine 
interest. None the less, neither chord 
formations nor progressions have, on the 
whole, in Verdi a distinctiveness so pro- 
nounced that their paternity could be de- 
tected as readily as in the case of Wagner, 
of Schumann, of Chopin, or of Beethoven. 

Harmonically Verdi is seldom strikingly 
bold. Yet—as in the case of his instru- 
mentation—he possesses the faculty of 
achieving striking dramatic or atmospheric 
effects with the utmost simplicity and econ- 
omy ‘of means. Consider the opening of 
the third act of “Aida”—an entrancing and 
subtle tone picture wrought out of nothing 
but a few extended violin arpeggios in 
harmonics and pissicati supporting a brief, 
indeterminate flute melody—and the begin 
ning of the fourth in “Otello”—a piece of 
sombre coloring that neither Grieg nor 
Tschaikowsky could have bettered and that 
occupies an absolutely unique place in Ital 
ian music. In the latter drama, too, will be 
found the most compelling emotional har 
monies as well as the most intricate that 
Verdi penned. In no other of his works 
does he disclose the same degree of orig- 
inality in the employment of chromatic 
progressions and altered chords. And what 
a moment of gripping, unforgetable beauty 
is that when, toward the close of Otello’s 
soliloquy, “Dio! mi potevi scagliar,’ the 
insistent, reiterated, groaning phrase is 
suddenly enveloped in a pianissimo chord 
of the ninth—a spectral ray of moonlight 
on a bank of thunderclouds! 


Question of Style 

Everyone is aware of the fact that Verdi, 
like Wagner, is credited with three styles. 
But it would doubtless be a far more irk- 
some task to differentiate between his first 
two than to distinguish the manner of 
“Rienzi” from that of “Lohengrin.” The 
traits which separate “Attila” and “Mac 
beth” on one hand from “Rigoletto” and 
“Trovatore” on the other are more in the 
nature of an increased dramatic tenseness 
and passion with a consequent broader de 
ployment of orchestral resources than an 
actual extension or enlargement of musical 
or dramatic forms. Verdi was content for 
long to labor in the time-battered moulds 
handed down to him Put the furious 
vitality, the indomitable spirit and energy 
of the product with which le filled them 
has to this day preserved what in the 
hands of his contemporaries would now be 
insufferable atavism. 

However, Verdi never discarded every 
one of those conventionalized models that 
were the common patrimony of the opera 
composer. Used with incomparably greater 
skill and consistence and decked in a mu 
sical.garb that would have struck wonder 
to the hearts of opera goers of the Bellini 
Donizetti school, they will still, on close 
analysis, be recognized as forming the 
back-bone of his maturest works. 

It is to be hoped that a biography which 
in exhaustive detail will be worthy of 
Verdi’s greatness will some day be writ 
ten. None such exists at present. When 
that appears we shall probably learn more 
about the marvelous technical development 
that Verdi underwent previous to the ap- 
pearance of “Aida” and which culminated 
twenty years later in “Falstaff.” He is 
known to have been a profound student 
and lover of Bach. “Happy are you Ger- 


[Continued on page 33] 
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and emotional significance of every word, are basically dissimilar. Their coarse bru- i i 
re ‘ i a the intense, mordant subjectivity of expres- tality is not the vital forcefulness, the stress 
VERDI IN THE PERSPECTIVE [| sion. the comparison is not’ to be con- and viviiying passion of his eatly period, 


strued in a sense of disparagement. I[t ex- in which he gave such forcible musical 
OF HIS CENTENARY emplifies the spiritual disparity of two na- utterance to the longings, the insatiable 
i tions, incarnated in their most representa- aspirations of Italy. And how far removed, 
tive musical personalities. , on the other hand, are their heaviness and 
The younger Italians of to-day bear little turgidities of sentiment from his soaring 
[Continued from page 32] sense of constructive logic, the in- artistic affinity with Verdi. Their ideals nobility of spirit, his broad and deep hu- 
pes - cessant musical obedience to the dramatic and their methods of encompassing them . manity! 

mans,” he once wrote Hans von Bulow, 
“in being able to call yourself the children 
of Bach.” There is epistolary proof, more- 
over, that in the main he loved and ad- 
mired both “Walkure” and “Tristan.” And 
yet in the climax of his powers of tech- 
nical workmanship, “Falstaff,” there is no 
evidence of imitation. Many as have been 
the endeavors to exalt this as his master- 
work, the stubborn fact persists that, 
though fashioned with the most exquisite 
delicacy, brimming with infectious gayety 
and youth, and studded with the choicest 
gems of superlative craftsmanship, it is 
weaker than its two predecessors in mel- 
odic profuseness. For intrinsic loveliness 
of musical content “Aida” takes precedence 
over Verdi’s other operas, while “Otello” 
excels them in turn by the potency of its 
searching dramatic eloquence. In fluency 
of invention the “Requiem” occupies a 
station close to “Aida.” The present is no 
time for a dissertation on its oft-censured 

“theatricalism.” 














_. The musical investiture of the text 
is, at all events, of uncompromising 
sincerity. And in a case of this na- 
ture every individual must himself de- 
cide upon the relative appropriateness of 
sincerity or the adherence to cold ecclesi- 
astical formule. 
Considerations of Philosophy 

Verdi entertained scant respect for mu- 
sicians indifferently educated. Yet it mav 
be doubted that the extent of his culture 
equaled or even approached the stupendous 
erudition of Wagner. There is no record 
that the Italian master concerned himself 
as did the German with philosophic and 
metaphysical speculations. His operas do 
not undertake, of course, the exposition of 
those lofty ethical motives that are the 
spiritual purpose and groundwork of the 
Waenerian dramas. He was concerned 
with the relation of a story not the en- 
forcement of a noble philosophical concept. 
Nor had he Wagner’s marvelously subtle 
psychological perception in the organiza- 
tion of a score, the relentless synthetic ‘ 
grasp, the gigantic and never-failing peo oh Verdi’s Death Chamber in Milan ie 




















Verdi's Death Mask and Cast of His 
Hand Preserved by Ricordi in Milan 











ILAN, ITALY, Sept. 12.—Two inter cluded life. Searcely any of the usual 
symptoms of senility were to be remarked 
Up to the last, Verdi was never compelled 
to resort to the support of a cane. One ot 
cast of his hand, photographs of which are — his acquaintances described him as being a 


esting memorials of Italy’s “grand 


old man” are the death mask and plaster 


reproduced in the supplement accompany very old gentleman of surprising elasticity 
tle did not see many people in these latter 
years, but with his few tried friends he as 
sociated almost daily. The interesting circle 


ing this issue of Musicat America. ‘These 


valuable mementos have been cherished 


since the death of the master by their that was thus formed comprised the archi 
owner, Tito Ricordi, the head of the house tect Camillo Boito, Principe Amedeo, the 
of G. Ricordi & Co. in Milan. Special senti tenor Tamagno; the prima donna Teresa 


Stoltz, Signor Giulio Ricordi, then head of 
the present Milan house of publishers and 
father of the present head, Tito Ricordi, 


ment attaches to these relics inasmuch as 


the hairs of the eyebrows and beard, during 


the process of casting, adhered to the plas and the composer, Arrigo Boito 
ter and are distinctly discernible in the The last wish of Verdi before he died 
which unfortunately was never realized 
casts today. , 
“we ' ‘ , was to compose appropriate mus! to the 
In view of the Verdi centenary it may prayer written by Queen Margherita of 
be opportune to mention some ol the inc Italy on the death of Kine Humbert. 
dents accompanying the maestro’s last Son Geet Ghaishes 








hours. It may not be generally known that 


r | With reference to the accompany.ng 
when Verdi was dying in the Hotel Milano I 


photograph of Verdi's death chamber, tt 














he remained in an apparently comatose will be recalled that the contents of th 
state for about three days before the end room in the Hotel Milano in which he died 
During this stage, the door of the room in were transferred in their entirety to the 
which the composer was dying was con Cara di Riposo and eng pia actly 
al they had been at the time ot the om 

tinuously guarded by two carbineers, partly ony passing in a special chamber whic! 
to show the revered maestro military hon - ‘nce then been known as “Verdi 

ors and partly to hold in check the mul Death Chamber.” 

titude of visitors who continually flocked The Cara di Rip be the ceitabiote of 
to the hotel in the desire to look upon thett Milan represents a gift from Verdi, to 
idol who was passing away. which he contributed for many years, for 
It must be assumed that durine this = the benefit of old and retired opera singers 
period the dying maestro was still in LInlike — ur multimillionaires 
possession of his senses of seeing and heat Verdi believed in spending a large part of 
ing, so that the numerous remarks that | fortune on those who had helped 1 
were passed, with truly southern impulsive ke him famot [he only qualification 
ness. on his general aspect and condition necessat to hecome an inmate of. thi 
could not have been lost upon him home for aged artists is to have attained 
i the sixty-fifth year No monument from 

Last Months of His Life the hand of sculptors could be greater ot 

The writer made it a point while in nore impressive than this haven for age 
Milan to seek information as to Verdi's irtists ” 
mode of life during the months before his In the above pictur Ve rdi s cl thing is 
Ind 1 & Tind - vy death \s jis well known, he dwelt in a_ seen exactly as it hung at the tim f his 

ae Se ee “ room in the Hotel Milano where he lived death ee 


Tomb of Verdi in The House of Rest for Musicians in Milan a fairly retired, though by no means se- 
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CONCERT DIRECTION M. H. HANSON 





Presents for the Season 1913-1914, these distinguished artists: 


MARIE RAPPOLD, Soprano Metropolitan 
Opera. 


OTTILIE METZGER, Contralto Hamburg 
Stadtheater. 


RUDOLF BERGER, First Tenor Berlin Royal 
Opera and Metropolitan Opera. 


FRANZ EGENIEFF, Baritone. 


M. H. Hanson is in Europe making his contracts 
for 1914-1915. Mr. Hanson has now arranged 
to present Arthur Alexander, the tenor; Alice 
Verlet, soprano; Norah Drewett, pianist, and the 
American pianist, Vida Llewellyn, in addition to 
his present list. 


ALL AMERICANS: 


VERA BARSTOW, Violinist. 
BORIS HAMBOURG, Cellist. 
THOMAS FARMER, Baritone. 
THEODORE HARRISON, Baritone. 
LUELLA OHRMAN, Soprano. 
HELEN STANLEY, Soprano. 


FLORENCE BLUMENSCHEIN-ROWE, 
Soprano. 


MYRTLE ELVYN, 


Pianist. 
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Mr. Egenieff’s first appear- | 
ance is Boston recital, October | 
23rd; 

New York recital, 
Ist; 

St. Louis Orchestra, November 
20th-2 1st; 

Kansas City recital, November 
26th; 

Pittsburgh Musical Art Society, 
November 28th; 

Second New York appearance, 


December 2nd. 


November 





FRANZ EGENIEFF, Baritone. 


JENO KERNTLER 


the distinguished Hungarian composer-pianist, has been en- 
gaged to accompany Egenieff on the American tour. 


FOR DATES AND FULLEST PARTICULARS APPLY TO HIS SOLE 
MANAGERS, 


CONCERT DIRECTION M. H. HANSON | 


437 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
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Concert Direction 


M. H. HANSON Presents 


The 
Distinguished | | 
German 


Contralto 
of the Hamburg Opera 


Ottilie 
Metzger 


In a Limited Number of Concerts 


ADDRESS ALL INQUIRIES 


Concert Direction M. H. HANSON 
435 Fifth Ave. NEW YORK 
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VIOLINIST (Mrs. Hing Clark) 
IN RECITALS — with MUSICAL This distinguished artist will 
ORGANIZATIONS, and as be heard in concerts and re- 
SOLOIST with ORCHESTRAS citals during the coming sea- 


son in London, Berlin, Mun- 
ich, Vienna, Paris and other 
HAROLD OSBORN-SMITH, Accompanist important cities of Europe. 


Season 1913-1914 Now Booking. 








Recital Tour in America Season 1914-1915. 


pirection: M. H,. HANSON 


437 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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Goodstadt, N. Y.: 
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limit American tour January to 
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In every home in the United States 
and Canada where there is a talk- 
ing-Machine, you will find the rec- 


ords of 


Evan Williams 


His name has become a household 
word. His songs are in demand 
wherever the talking-machine is to 


be found. 


SULLIVA 


‘He possesses that rare treasure among voices 


A REAL BASSO-CANTANTE’’—Phila. Bulletin. 


1328 Broadway, New York 
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THIRD GENUINELY SUCCESSFUL SEASON 


CARL HAHN 


VIOLONCELLIST—CONDUCTOR—TEACHER 


AVAILABLE FOR 
ORCHESTRAS— RECITALS CONCERTS 


LAURA 


MAVERIC 


CONTRALTO 


CONCERT DIRECTION: 


L. M. GOODSTADT 
1328 Broadway —’Phone, Greeley-9, New York 
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MANAGING. 
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L. M. GOODSTADT, 


General Manager 


Offices at 1328 Broadway, 
New York 


is prepared to book engagements 
and conduct publicity campaigns 


for European and American Con- 


cert Artists, along novel and at- 
tractive lines. 


Entire programs for musical 
clubs or local managers supplied. 
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In Its Opera, Orchestra, Choruses, Conservatories, Artist Courses and Other Musical Interests, the Western Metropolis Challenges Uni- 
versal Comparisons—Astonishing Number and Variety of Attractions Offered—Chicago Symphony in Its 
Opera Company Now Has Wider Field Than Any Similar Organization in World—Many Novelties and Distinguished New Singers 
on Campanini’s List—-Wight Neumann’s Formidable List of Recital and Concert Attractions—Women Prominent Among Other 
Managers in Field—Schools and Conservatories Flourishing 


Twenty-third Year — 








Bureau of Musical America, 
264 Michigan Boulevard, 
Chicago, Oct. 4, 1913. 


OR the last twenty-five years, the prog- 
ress which Chicago has made music- 
ally has not been spasmodic, but of grad- 
remember 
when the music of the year in Chicago was 


ual accumulative growth. I 


confined to faculty concerts and recitals by 
resident teachers, when orchestral concerts 
were given only at the North Side Turner 
Hall on Sunday afternoons, when the 
Apollo Musical Club represented the higher 
musical culture of the city and when opera 
visited us, tired out and jaded by travel, 
from the Metropolitan Opera House of 
New York and grudgingly gave us a week 
or two of répertoire, almost wholly con- 
fined to indifferently mounted standard 
works. We had, of course, most of the 
great artists of the company in almost all 
cases, but the ensemble was poor and the 
general impression was unsatisfactory to 
real lovers of music. 

As early as 1889, the Chicago Philhar- 
monic Society, or Symphony Society, was 
founded, which projected for that season 
a series of five symphonic concerts, under 
the direction of Hans Balatka and the busi- 
ness management of I. Wight Neumann, 
who at that time also began his career as 
concert impresario by managing the re- 
citals of Moriz Rosenthal, Paderewski and 
a few other celebrities. We had also a 
visit from the Boston Symphony Orchestra, 
under Arthur Nikisch, during that season 
or the year following. Theodore Thomas 
confined his visits to Chicago at that time 
to a series of five weeks of Summer night 
concerts, which were given in the old Ex- 
position Building on the Lake Front. 

During the Winter, the Apollo Musical 
Club brought forth the usual “Messiah 
performances during the holiday 
and the larger choral works. Recitals by 
individual artists were few. Out here, the 
fashion at that time was for three or four 
artists, either of a music school or inde- 
pendent teachers and virtuosi of the city, 
to combine to give an evening of music. 
The recital, as we now have it, by one art- 
ist, was hardly known and was introduced 
only when great European celebrities began 
to come here regularly. We had not much 
orchestral music during the Winter except, 
as I said before, that which was given at 
the North Side Turner Hall by an orches 
tra at that time under the conductorship of 
\dolph Rosenbecker. He was also a very 


season 


good violinist and occasionally would play 
a solo. 

[ remember Hugo Kaun, now one of the 
most prominent German composers resid- 





also, found in the concerts under Rosen- 
becker and under other directors who con- 
ducted the North Side Turner Hall Sunday 
concerts, the only chance for the exploita- 


Manager Campanini and Some of the New Singers and Other Members of the 
Chicago Opera Company. 


ing in Berlin, conducting an early sym 
phonic poem of his. 


conduct this piece. The pianists and violin 


ists of this city, and occasionally a singer 


He lived at that time 
in Milwaukee and came down specially to 


tion of their talents, and among others who 
took advantage of this opportunity were 
Emil Liebling, William H. Sherwood, Au 
gust Hyllested, S. E. Jacobsohn, Karl 
Becker, W. C. E. Seeboeck, L. Gaston Gott 


schalk, Julia Rive-King, and many others. 
Dr. Ziegfeld’s Influence 


It is well known that Dr. Florenz Zieg- 
teid, of the Chicago Musical College, ea- 
erted a greater influence in bringing to 
Chicago celebrated artists than perhaps any 
other musician excepting ‘theodore thom- 
as. In 188 Dr. Ziegfeld first brought over 
a trio ot distinguished artists tor his school 
and at that time inaugurated his policy of 
enriching the taculty ot tne Chicago Mus- 
ical College with musicians and artists of 
more than local fame. Pursuant to this 
plan, he brought over Hans Von Schiller, 
mile Sauret, Arthur Friedheim, Rudolph 
Ganz, Ernesto Consolo, Hans Schroeder, 
rierman Devries, Theodore Spiering, Hugo 
Heermann, lelix Borowski, Herman Klum, 
Alexander Sebald, Leon Sametini- and 
others. 

When the Chicago Symphony Orchestra 
was founded in 18901, Chicago took a de- 
cided step towards musical’ advancement. 
Theodore Thomas assembled around him 
an orchestra of superior qualities. Some 
of the virtuosi who were members when 
the organization was founded, are still in 
ueir places adding their artistic efforts to 
wards the perfection of this model orches- 
tra. Strictly adhering to his high musical 
ideals, the concerts of the orchestra dur 
ing its early period were kept on the high- 
est artistic plane and it has grown to be 
one of the representative symphonic organ 
izations of the world. It is not a question 
of accident which placed Frederick Stock 
in his present position as conductor and 
successor to Theodore Thomas, but rather 
the natural consequence of the preparation 
which Theodore Thomas had in mind for 
the man who was to lead after he had re 
linquished the baton. 

Mr. Stock occupied a position at the first 
desk of the viola players of the orchestra 
for ten years before he became the con- 
ductor. 

In the last three seasons of grand opera 
that we have had in Chicago under the gen- 
eral direction of Andreas Dippel and the 
musical guidance of Cleofonte Campanini, 
the city has made another significant step 
towards being a world center musically. 
While we must concede that grand opera 
takes a secondary position in the higher 
musical culture of a city, nevertheless, 
there are so many other influences which 
tend toward the advancement of a city’s 
musical status where permanent opera is 
established that we must attribute a large 
share of Chicago’s musical strength to its 
grand opera company. 


[Continued on page 39] 
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CARL FRIEDBERG 


PIANIST 


“The Poet at the Piano’’ 








Dr. Tischer, one of the greatest authorities on music, says in 
a special article in Rheinische Musiczeitung, Germany: 

“If I were asked today whom | consider the greatest living 
pianist, | would answer without hesitation: CARL FRIED- 
BERG—and | would justify this opinion with the uncomparable 
charm of his touch and with the universatility of his playing, 
the style of which does justice to the greatness of Bach and 
Beethoven as well as the most intimate art of Chopin or the 
tingling virtuosity of Liszt. 

‘| have heard well nigh all great living pianists, and | am 
pronouncing the above verdict, fully aware of its importance.” 
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While the Chicago Symphony Orchestra, 
the Chicago Grand Opera Company and the 
Apollo Musical Club represent the larger 
musical institutions of the city, we must not 
forget the valuable educational force which 
the music schools exert in forming the 
musical culture not alone of Chicago, but 
of the Middle-West, and we might say of 
the entire western part of the country. 

The Chicago Musical College, of which 
Dr. F. Ziegfeld has been the president for 
almost half a century, is the oldest and the 
largest of these institutions. The Ameri- 
can Conservatory of Music, under the con- 
servative guidance of John J. Hattstaedt, 
its president and founder, has become an 
important factor. Its faculty is composed 
almost entirely of American artists and 
teachers, a number of whom have been with 
the school since it was founded some twen- 
ty-seven years ago. Among the most noted 
of the school’s force is Adolf Weidig, the 
composer, now for more than seventeen 
years a member and director of the insti- 
tution. 

On the North Side of Chicago, the Bush 
Temple of Music has also established a 
conservatory about fifteen years old which 
has likewise exerted a beneficent influence 
on the educational advancement of Chicago. 
Its director, Kenneth M. Bradley, has 
gathered around him several teachers of 
more than local fame, among whom Julia 
Rive-King and Harold Von Mickwitz are 
the most prominent. 

William H. Sherwood, who made his 
home in Chicago some fifteen years before 
his death, also established a school which 
is continued now by his former pupil, 
Georgia Kober. Walter Spry, a Chicagoan, 
has recently enlarged his piano school into 
a general school of music. Mrs. L. Clare 
Osborne-Reed has a flourishing school in 
the Columbia School of Music, and there 
are also the Chicago Conservatory, which 


numbered on its faculty at one time Leo- 
pold Godowski, Max Bendix, S. E. Jacob- 
son, William H. Sherwood, Victorio Carpi 
and others, and which is now under the 
artistic direction of Walton Perkins. 


Choral Clubs 


The Apollo Musical Club of Chicago, 
which might be termed the representative 


Clarence Dickinson, now in New York, and 
directed successively by him, Frederick 
Stock, and Eric Delamarter, have all con- 
tributed to the higher tastes of Chicago’s 
musical public. 

Chicago’s independent aartists and 
teachers, meaning those not connected with 
any of the musical organizations or insti- 
tutions, have also conspicuous places in the 





—Photo by Moffett, Chicago 
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Prominent Managerial Factors in Chicago Music—Left to Right: Alma Voedisch, 
Gertrude V. O’Hanlon and Bernhard Ulrich, the Latter Business Manager 


of the Chicago Opera. 


mixed choral organization of the city, un- 
der the direction of Harrison M. Wild, has 
gradually grown into a deservedly cele- 
brated organization. Of late years, the 
Chicago Singverein, a mixed chorus of 300 
voices, has made a bid for favor, and, un- 
der the direction of William Boeppler, has 
done some very creditable work. 

The Chicago Mendelssohn Club (male 
chorus), now in its twentieth year, also 
under the direction of Harrison M. Wild; 
the Madrigal Club, under D. A. Clippinger, 
and the Musical Art Society, founded by 


structure of Chicago’s musical fabric. 
Emil Liebling, who has been a resident 
here for a great many years, is one of the 
most popular and celebrated of these 
teachers. Fannie Bloomfield Zeisler, Her- 
man Devries, Glenn Dillard Gunn, Arthur 
Burton, Frederik Frederiksen, are all 
names familiar not only to Chicago, but 
to the musical world at large. 


General Survey 


The forecast for the coming season, 
which opened with a violin recital by Jan 


Kubelik, at Orchestra Hall last Sunday, 
certainly discloses no retrogression from 
the years which have passed. The Chicago 
Symphony Orchestra has a season of 
twenty-eight consecutive weeks, under the 
direction of Frederick Stock with a list of 
assisting soloists comprising the most cele- 
brated artists of the day. The Chicago 
Grand Opera Company’s prospectus indi- 
cates a busy season of ten weeks of opera, 
including three festival performances of 
Wagner’s “Parsifal.” There are also a 
series of concerts projected by the Apollo 
Musical Club, the Mendelssohn Club, the 
Musical Art Society, the Chicago Sing- 
verein and the Chicago Madrigal Club, be- 
sides the various national choral organiza- 
tions, such as the Swedish, Bohemian, Ger- 
man and the Irish societies. The choral 
societies, orgamized and _ supported by 
Marshall Field & Company, Mandel 
Brothers, and the Harvester Company, 
mercantile institutions, the various after- 
noon orchestral concerts in the various 
centers of the city, such as the Fullerton 
Hall of the Chicago Art Institute, the 
Hebrew Institute Orchestra, the Sinai 
Orchestral Association and the Chicago 
Band Association will all contribute their 
quota. Those musical enthusiasts who 
favor only the highest class of music will 
have various opportunities of indulging 
their tastes through the chamber music 
concerts by the Kneisel String Quartet, the 
llonzaley Quartet and the concerts of the 
Chicago Chamber Music Association. 
Interspersed with all these larger musical 
affairs come the individual recitals, given 
under the managements of F. Wight Neu- 
mann, who has already listed some thirty 
Sunday afternoon concerts, the recitals and 
concerts given by Wessels & Voegeli, who 
have on their roster some of the most 
celebrated visiting artists; the concerts un- 
der the management of Carl D. Kinsey, 


[Continued on page 40] 
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1425 Broadway, 


Metropolitan 











LYRIC SOPRANO 


Great Oratorio and Liedersinger 





“Gifted with a high, clear, bell-like Soprano 
voice of unusual carrying power, combined with 
great natural musical talent, Lillian Wiesike is 
especially predestined for the most taxing parts 
of Beethoven’s Ninth Symphony and Solemn 


Mass.” 








First American Concert Tour 
January till March, 1914. 








Exclusive Management: 


Concert Direction Annie Friedberg 


Bookings made now—For particulars 
and all information address: 


Opera House Building, New York 
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prea Veediach, Benet: ‘e Eriggs, Ger- 
trude V. O’Hanlon, the Redpath Lyceum 
Bureau, Harry Culbertson and other man- 
agers, the Thursday afternoon concerts of 
the Chicago Chamber Music Organization ; 
the regular meetings of the Amateur Musi- 
cal Club; the advent of the dancing. con- 
tingent headed by Anna Pavlowa; the 
usual visits of the Minneapolis and the 
Cincinnati Symphony Orchestras and the 
final larger musical event of the season, 
the concert to be given in April by the 
New York Philharmonic Society certainly 
presage an unusual musical activity for the 
year 1913-14. The above list of events 
does not take into consideration the almost 
countless concerts and recitals planned by 
resident musicians. 
Chicago Opera Company Prospectus 


As the public knows, the prospectus of 
the Chicago Grand Opera Company was 
issued several months ago, practically com- 
plete, both as to the roster of artists and 
the répertoire. Notwithstanding the earli- 
ness of the announcement, there will be 
few changes. 

Gifted by nature and graced by accom- 
plishment, the puissant personality of Cleo- 
fonte Campanini makes him to-day one of 
the foremost figures in the operatic world. 
His early appearances, as operatic director 
in this country, during the days of Oscar 
Hammerstein at the Manhattan, need not 
be rehearsed and his work during the last 
three years, as musical director of the 
Chicago Opera, has well earned for him 
the general direction of this company, 
which with a field in the East, a home in 
mid-West and an annual tour to the 
Pacific Coast, has a wider range of action 
than any other opera company in_ the 
world. Of late, Mr. Campanini has been 
occupied with the centenary celebration of 
Giuseppi Verdi in Italy, and directed the 
revivals of the Verdi operas in his own 
theater, the Teatro Reynach in Parma, en- 
listing many of the artists of the Chicago 
organization in this service. The triumph 
of Carolina White, the American soprano, 
was a notable feature of these perform- 
ances. 

\t the home establishment in the Chica- 
go Auditorium, the business manager, 
Bernhard Ulrich, has been carrying out 
the plans previously outlined by Campanini 
before his departure for Europe. 

The principal performance of the Ger- 
man diction of the company will be Wag- 
ner’s “Parsifal,” which is to be presented 
on three Sunday afternoons. 

The novelties on the season’s list will be 
presented in New York, in Philadelphia 
and in Baltimore, with the same degree of 
elaborateness that will mark their original 
production upon the stage of the Audi- 
torium. Business Manager Ulrich has not 
only directed his working crew in far dis- 
tant cities, but has managed incidentally to 
make two trips to the Pacific Coast and 
close the important detail of guarantees for 
the big tour in the Spring. 

Mary Garden will have some new crea- 
tions to add to her familiar gallery of char- 
acters. Carolina White, the brilliant young 
\merican, will appear in former successes 
and two new roles, and Maggie Teyte, who 
will give six performances in English, as 
well as her Italian and French perform- 
ances, is another brilliant and favorite 
young singer. Rosa Raisa is a newcomer, 
an artist of rare distinction. Frieda Hem- 
pel and two brilliant Americans, Jane Os- 
born-Hannah = and Minnie Saltzman- 
Stevens, will appear, the former in colora- 
tura, the latter in Wagnerian roles. Lina 
Cavalieri will be heard here for the first 
time in opera in several years, and the 
coloratura soprano, Jenny Dufau, has been 
re-engaged. Mme, Schumann-Heink, whom 
Chicago now claims as one of her resident 
artists, will appear in a number of per- 
formances and the distinguished contralto, 
Julia Claussen, _ impressed so favorably 
last season, will be heard in many operas. 
Ruby Heyl, the little English contralto, 
Margaret Keyes, and Louise Berat, have 
also been re-engaged. Miss Wheeler, a 
gifted young American, has been engaged 
to understudy Mme. Claussen. 





A Contralto Discovery 


Cyrene Van Gordon, a contralto discov- 
ery of Maestro Campanini, a_ brilliant 
young singer of Cincinnati, will be added 
to the company, and likewise, Florence 
Macbeth, a young American coloratura 
soprano, who took London by storm in the 
Spring at Covent Garden. 

A most distinguished acquisition is 
Lucien Muratore, who for the last seven 
years has been one of the most popular 
tenors in Paris. He will be associated with 
Mary Garden in “Monna Vanna” and in a 
revival of Massenet’s “Manon.” 

Alessandro Bonci, exponent of the art of 
bel canto, will appear in a series of re- 


vivals of old masterpieces, like “Sonnam- 
bula” and “Puritani” in conjunction with 
Florence Macbeth. Amedeo Bassi, who is 
another noted tenor, re-appears after an 
absence of a year. Charles Dalmorés, 
whose répertoire includes all schools, will 
again be a valuable member of this formid- 
able tenor battery. Then there are Aristo- 
demo Giorgini, an admirable lyric tenor, 
and Giovanni Martinelli, who is said to 
have made an enormous success in Lon- 
don. Edmond Warnery, the popular light 
tenor, has been re-engaged, and likewise 
Francesco Daddi, George Hamlin, the dis- 
tinguished American tenor; Ralpk Erroll 
and Otto Marak, a distinguished German 
tenor. 

An imposing figure in this organization 
is Titta Ruffo, who will appear in his old 





told me once, “If I make $200 on a con- 
cert I lose money,” he has acquired an in- 
ternational reputation among the musical 
people of the world and incidentally a com- 
fortable fortune. Mr. Neumann has al- 
ready arranged for this season, as in for- 
mer years, some thirty concerts, most of 
which will be given at the Studebaker 
Theater on Sunday afternoons. He be- 
gins his season this year at the Studebaker 
Theater with a song recital by Clarence 
Whitehill of the Chicago and Metropolitan 
Opera Companies, Sunday, October 26. 


The Neumann List 


Mr. Neumann announces that he has had 
to re-arrange several of his dates owing to 
the serious operation which Mrs. Fannie 
Bloomfield Zeisler had to undergo last Sat- 





No. 1, Carl D. Kinsey, Manager Apollo Club and North Shore Festival; No. 2, 
F. Wight Neumann, Leading Chicago Concert Manager (Photo by Mat- 
zene); No. 3, Harry P. Harrison, President Redpath Musical Bureau. 


successes, adding to them “Don Giovanni, 
“Il Barbiere di Siviglia,’ “Linda da 
Chamounix” and “Gioconda.” He will 
likewise appear in “Cristoforo Colombo,” 
an opera entirely new to America. Raisa 
will make her début in this work by Fran- 


‘chetti. 


Hector Dufranne has been re-engaged, 
and assigned some new roles. The distin- 
guished American’ baritone, Clarence 
Whitehill and the Belgian baritone, Ar- 
mond Crabbé, will return, and Vanni Mar- 
coux will come from the Poston Opera 
Company for eight performances and ap- 
pear in his notable creation of “Don 
Quichotte,” which part he has played in 
Paris more than 150 times. 

Henri Scott, the American basso, and 
Gustav Huberdeau, the deep-voiced French- 
man, have been re-engaged, likewise the 
useful Trevisan and the universal Nicolay. 
The efficient corps of conductors, who will 
assist Campanini, will include Attilio 
Parelli, Ettore Sturani and 
Charlier. 


Perosio, 
Operatic Novelties 

The novelties for this season include 
Massenet’s “Don Quichotte,” with Mary 
Garden and Vanni Marcoux, Fevrier’s 
“Monna Vanna,” with Mary Garden and 
Lucien Muratore; Franchetti’s “Cristoforo 
Columbo,” with Titta Ruffo, Amedeo Bassi 
and Rosa Raisa; Leoncavallo’s “Zingari,” 
with Bassi, Giovanni Polese and Rosa 
Raisa; Kienzl’s “Le Ranz des Vaches,” 
with Charles Dalmorés, Hector Dufranne, 
Marta Dorda and Julia Claussen, and 
Gnecchi’s “Cassandra” with Carolina 
White and Julia Claussen. 

A particular feature of interest will 
be the performances of grand opera in 
English, every Saturday night, with 
strong casts and superb ensemble. These 
operas are “Hansel and Gretel,” “Cinder- 
ella,” “Carmen,” “Tales of Hoffmann,’ 
“Martha,” “Mignon,” “Faust,” “Natoma,” 


“Cricket on the Hearth,” “The Lover’s 
Quarrel,’ “Cavalleria Rusticana” and “The 
Secret of isa The season which 


opens November 24 will extend through 
the usual ten weeks. 


Chicago’s Concert Managers 


Outside of the management of grand 
opera, of the Chicago Symphony Orches- 
tra, of the various choral organizations, the 
local musical and concert field is presided 
over and managed by F. Wight Neumann, 
Frederick J. Wessels, Henry E. Voegeli, 
Carl D. Kinsey, Ernest L. Briggs, Fred- 
erick K. Ryder, the Redpath Lyceum 
Bureau, of which H. P. Harrison is presi- 
dent and Clark A. Shaw, manager; Alma 
Voedisch, Gertrude V. O’Hanlon and 
Lolita D. Mason. 

Of these, Mr. Neumann might well be 
called the “nestor” of Chicago managers. 
He began his impresario duties more 
than twenty-five years ago and though he 


from the effects of which she prob- 
ably will not recover for a number of 
weeks. It therefore was necessary to 
postpone her annual recital from Sunday 
afternoon, November 2, to February 22. 
Frances Alda’s appearance will take place 
Sunday afternoon, January 4, the date 
originally booked for Max Pauer, who was 
unable to secure a release from his con- 
tract with the Stuttgart Conservatory, per- 
mitting him to come to America. 

Following the Whitehill recital will come 
a concert by the Paulist Choristers, under 
the leadership of Father Finn, on Novem- 
ber 2. Rosa Olitzka, contralto, will be 
heard in recital, November 9; Josef Hof- 
mann, piano, November 16; Kneisel Quartet, 
first chamber music concert of a series of 
three, November 23; Francis Macmillen, 
violin, December 7; Marie Rappold, 
soprano, December 14; Simon Buchhalter, 
pianist, and Rudolph Engberg, _ baritone, 
joint recital, December 21; Teresa Car- 
reno, piano, December 28; Mme. Alda, 
January 4; Carl Flesch, violin; January 18; 
Leo Slezak, tenor, January 25; Mr. and 
Mrs. David Mannes, sonata recital, Janu- 
ary 25 (at the Whitney Opera House); 
Alma Gluck, soprano, February 1; Mischa 
Elman, violin, February 8; Kneisel Quartet, 
February 15; Fannie Bloomfield Zeisler, 
piano, February 22; Mme. Ernestine Schu- 
mann-Heink, March 15; Ottilie Metzger, 
contralto, March 22; Kneisel Quartet, 
March 29; Margarete Matzenauer, con- 
tralto, April 12. 

Recitals and concerts will be given every 
Sunday afternoon at the Studebaker with 
the exception of the Schumann-Heink re- 
cital which is given at Orchestra Hall 
and the Mannes sonata recital which 


urday, 


is given at the Whitney Opera House. 

Frederick J. Wessels has been identified 
with the management of musical enter- 
prises in Chicago for many years, as busi- 
ness manager of the Apollo Musical Club 
and for more than fifteen years, in the 
same capacity for the Chicago Symphony 
Orchestra. Of late years he has had the 
able assistance of Henry E. Voegeli, who 
is of an inventive sort of turn of mind and 
many of the improvements in the material 
and business part of the management of 
Orchestra Hall incidental to the manage- 
ment also of the Chicago Symphony Or- 
chestra, are due to his genius. Wessels & 
Voegeli have also projected a series of 
concerts as in former years for the com- 
ing season, having begun with Jan Kubelik 
last Sunday. 

The Apollo Club deserves the credit for 
having graduated more than one efficient 
business manager. Carl D. Kinsey has 
shown unusual ability in his management 
of the club and his ventures in the concert 
field have proved eminently | successful. 
The last five North Shore Féstivals, of 
which he may be termed the originator, 
have made Evanston one of the musical 
centers of the Middle-West. 

The Redpath Lyceum Bureau has of late 
years added to its lecture and _ literary 
courses the additional branch of a concert 
bureau, and under H. P. Harrison, the 
president, and Clark A. Shaw, manager 
has already begun to make its influence felt 
not only in Chicago but throughout the 
country in general. Mrs. Fannie Bloom- 
field Zeisler, when I had an opportunity to 
ask her to play at a concert recently, re- 
ferred me to the Redpath Fureau, with 
the remark that it had the exclusive man- 
agement of her concerts. 

The Younger Managers 


Of the younger managers now in the 
field, Ernest L. Briggs, of the Briggs Musi- 
cal Bureau, has shown unusual activity 
this season. His greatest card for the sea- 
son is Ramon Blanchart, baritone of the 
Boston Opera Company. 

Gertrude V. O’Hanlon is a distinctive 
personality in Chicago’s concert field. 
Though her concerts are not confined to 
this city exclusively, she rather makes a 
point of booking Chicago artists through- 
out the middle and extreme West and with 
Albert Borroff and Rose Lutiger-Gannon 
she will undoubtedly score successfully. 

Harry Culbertson placed more than 2500 
dates to his credit last year and his pros- 
pects for this season in booking artists 
through the country are still brighter. 

Alma Voedisch was formerly connected 
with Stavrum, M. H. Hanson, of New 
York, and the Minneapolis Symphony Or- 
chestra. In her first year of independent 
managerial work she has made two trips 
to the Coast and for the coming season has 
secured such artists as Julia Claussen, 
George Hamlin, Della Thal, Richard Czer 
wonky and Cornelius Van Vliet. 

Frederick K. Ryder in a quiet and un- 
ostentatious way has figured in the con- 
cert-giving line for some years in Chicago. 

Lolita D. Mason has the distinction of 
being the latest acquisition to Chicago’s 
concert managers. She has recently re- 
turned from Vienna, where she was the 
president of the American Students’ Club 
for a couple of years, and has secured a 
number of contracts with some of the most 
talented of the younger European instru- 
mentalists and vocalists. 

Luigi von Kunits, the Viennese violinist, 
who was a resident of Chicago for a num 
ber of years and concert master of the 
Pittsburgh Symphony Orchestra’ under 
Emil Paur, returns to America under 
Miss Mason’s management. 


MAURICE ROSENFELD. 








Chicago Blessed with Music Critics 
Of Marked Learning and Distinction 








Bureau of Musical America, 
624 Michigan Boulevard, 

Chicago, Oct. 4, 1913. 

HICAGO is particularly fortunate in its 
C music critics. Every one of the seven 
or eight leading members of the critical 
brotherhood is a man of marked erudition 
in music whose opinions always command 
respect. Each has attained distinction in 
the profession, apart from his newspaper 
writings, and most of them have been or 
are teaching in leading institutions. Some 
are successful composers. Their criticisms 
are laid in a constructive mold and are rec- 
ognized for their sanity and helpfulness, 
as well as for the attractiveness of their 
expression. " There follow brief sketches 
of the careers of these men who do so 


much to encourage whatever is worthy in 
Chicago music. They are: Glenn Dillard 
Gunn, of the Tribune; Felix Borowski. of 
the Record-Herald; Eric Delamarter. of 
the Jnter-Ocean; Karleton Hackett. of the 
Evening Post; Walter R. Knupfer, of the 
Staats-Zeitung; Maurice Rosenfeld. of the 
Examiner; Edward C. Moore, of the Eve- 
ning Journal and Adolf Miihlmann, of the 
Abend-Post. 


Borowski Teacher and Composer 


Felix Borowski was born in Burton. 
England, in 1872, son of a Polish nobleman 
who fled to England during the Polish re- 
bellion. His father was his first teacher 
on the piano and violin. After a general 
education at private schools in London and 
Tunbridge Wells Mr. Borowski studied the 
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CHICAGO NOW HOLDS PLACE AMONG WORLD'S BUSIEST MUSICAL CAPITALS 
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violin with Jacques Rosenthal and later 
with Adolf Pollitzer in London, and mu- 
sical theory with Charles W. Pearce. In 
1886 he went to the Cologne Conservatory 
(Germany), where he studied theory, com- 
position and piano. On his return to Scot- 
land he was a violin teacher at Aberdeen, 
and during this time brought out his first 
published compositions, the Mazurkas in 
C Major and C Minor. In 1894 he located 
in London, devoting his time principally to 
composition, the most striking work of the 
period being a Russian:Sonata which at- 
tracted the attention of Grieg. 

In 1897 Mr. Borowski accepted the posi- 
tion of professor of composition in the 
Chicago Musical College, and has resided 
in this city up to the present time. In 
addition to the composition classes he 
tavght violin for several years and has 




















Prominent in the direction of the Chicago 
Orchestra—Above, Frederick J. Wessels, 
Manager (Moffet photo.); center, Frederick 
Stock, Conductor (Matzene photo.); lower, 
Henry E. Vogeli, Associate Manager 
(Moffet photo.). 


conducted the classes in history of music. 
He has been critic of the Chicago Evening 
Post and has been connected for several 
years with the Kecord-Herald as musical 
editor, a position which he now holds. He 
also prepares the program notes for the 
Theodore Thomas Orchestra. 

Mr, Borowski’s compositions cover va- 
rious branches. 

Delamarter an All-’Round Musician 

Eric Delamarter, music editor of the Jn- 
ter-Ocean, from Michigan. In 
Kalamazoo, that State, his professional 
training began under the tutelage of George 
Herbert Fairclough, the St. Paul organist, 
and at fifteen he became director of the 
city’s largest chorus choir. A year was 
spent in Albion College, and then, while 
acting as organist and music director in 
Muskegon, Mich., he began study in Chi- 
cago with Wilhelm Middelschulte, and 
piano with Mary Wood Chase. 

While still in his teens Mr. Delamarter 
won the position of organist and music 
director of the New England Congrega- 
tional Church of Chicago, in open com- 
petition. Under Theodore Spiering he re- 
ceived training in orchestral and chamber- 
music playing. A year spent in Paris in 
study with Charles Marie Widor and the 
late Alexandre Guilmant brought him into 
close sympathy with the modern French 
school of organ playing, and through asso- 
ciation with the violinist Balbreck of the 
Conservatoire he came in touch with the 


comes 





colony of chamber-music and symphonic 
composers. Returning to Chicago, he re- 
sumed his work at the New England 
Church, where special attention was paid 
to the development of a chorus choir noted 
for its unaccompanied singing. 

In 1911 Mr. Delamarter was chosen to 
succeed Frederick A. Stock as director of 
the Musical Art Society of Chicago. In 
1912 he became organist for the First 
Church of Christ, Scientist, Chicago. His 
work as a newspaperman began with the 
Record-Herald, where he succeeded Fred- 
erick Griswold. The season following he 
assumed the duties of critic for the Trib- 
une during the temporary absence of W. Y. 
Hubbard. At this time he was a member 
of the faculty of the Chicago Musical Col- 
lege, from which he was granted leave of 
absence when he was called to take charge 
of the music and drama department of the 
Inter-Ocean. Two seasons later he was 
relieved of the duties of dramatic critic 
and is now music critic only of the Jnter- 
Ocean. 

Compositions for string quartet and trio, 
for orchestra, for various choral combina- 
tions, songs and pieces for organ, piano, 
‘cello and violin make up a budget of his 
original works, and it is not unlikely that 
one of his symphonic works will soon have 
a hearing at the Chicago Symphony con- 
certs. 

Gunn a Piano Soloist 

Glenn Dillard Gunn, musical editor of 
the Chicago Tribune, unlike his colleagues 
of the local press, is not affiliated with any 
of the local schools of music. He main- 
tains his own piano studios and is a mem- 
ber of the extension faculty of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago. 

Mr. Gunn was born in Topeka, Kansas, 
in 1874. His father, a civil engineer, was 
of Highland Scotch descent. His mother, 
of old Kentucky family, of Scotch-Irish 
and French Huguenot origin, was an ac- 
complished pianist and his first teacher. 
At the age of nineteen he was sent to the 
Royal Conservatory, Leipsic. A year later 
he was awarded a scholarship at that in- 
stitution and three years later was ap- 
pointed first assistant to his teacher, Prof. 
Robert Teichmuller. Mr. Gunn returned 
to America in 1899, coming directly to 
Chicago. 

For a year he was connected with the 
faculty of the American Conservatory, and 
at about the same time he was appointed 
musical editor of the Chicago Journal. In 
the Fall of 1901 he joined the faculty of 
the Chicago Musical College. 

In 1905 Mr. Gunn became musical editor 
of the Inter-Ocean and the same year he 
established his own studios. 

Mr. Gunn succeeded William Lynes 
Hubbard as musical editor of the Tribune 
in 1910. Despite his duties on this paper 
he has remained before the public as a 
pianist and has brought out from his stu- 
dios such young artists as Sarah Suttle, 
Mae Doelling, Moses Boguslawsky, Mar- 
tin Bruhl, Prudence Neff and many others. 


Hackett a Teacher of Voice 


Karleton Hackett was born in Brookline, 
Mass., of the old Puritan stock of New 
England He was graduated from Har- 
vard College in 1891, and then went to 
Europe for nearly four years of music 
study in Florence, Italy, and Munich. 
Later he went also to London and Paris. 

[his preparation has placed Mr. Hackett 
in an unsurpassed position as a vocal ex- 
pert and not alone as a singer, but as a 
voice builder he stands high among Amer- 
ican musicians. In 1897 he returned to 
\merica and became the head of the vocal 
department of the American Conservatory 
of Music of Chicago, shortly thereafter be- 
coming the vice-president of the Institu 
tion, both of which positions he occupies 
to-day. He has been singularly successful 
with his pupils, a number of them singing 
both in the opera houses of this country 
and Europe, while as many stand high in 
the ranks of oratorio singers and recital- 
ists. 

For five years Mr. Hackett has been the 
music critic of the Chicago Evening Post. 
where his opinions on musical matters are 
highly valued, and for many years he has 
been a regular contributor to all the im 
portant musical periodicals of the country. 
As a lecturer he has met with great suc- 
cess in special courses at the University 
of Chicago, Northwestern University, the 
Chicago Woman's Club, Amateur Musical 
Club, and other organizations. 


Knupfer of a Musical Family 


Walter R. Knupfer, music critic of the 
Illinois Staats-Zettung, comes from a fam- 
ily whose musical reputation has been sus- 
tained in public by several of its mem- 
bers, notably by his brother, Paul Knup- 
fer, royal chamber singer and leading 
basso of the Royal Opera in Eerlin, and 
Margarite Knupfer, a sister, who has made 





successful appearances as a concert singer 
throughout Germany. Willie Knupfer, an- 
other brother, whose career was terminated 
by premature death, had already made a 
name for himself as a song composer. 

Mr. Knupfer was born in Halle, Ger- 
many, in 1871. He took an active part in 
the pupils’ recitals of the conservatory in 
that city conducted by his father, where 


College as teacher of piano, ear training 
and lecturer in musical appreciation. 
MiihImann Former Metropolitan Baritone 


Adolf Miuhlmann, known to all opera 
lovers through his appearances as one of 
the leading baritones of the Metropolitan 
Opera Company for more than a dozen 
years, began his study of music in Russia, 

















Chicago’s Music Critics—Center, Glenn Dillard Gunn, ‘“‘Tribune”’ (Photo Matzene) ; Upper 
Left Corner, Felix Borowski, ‘‘Record-Herald’’ (Photo Moffet); Upper Right Corner, Eric 


Delamarter, ‘“‘Inter-Ocean”’ 


“Evening Post’’ (Photo Matzene); Left Center, Walter R. Knupfer, ‘‘Staats-Zeitung 


(Photo Matzene); Lower Left Corner, Karleton Hackett, 


(Photo Matzene); Bottom, Right, Maurice Rosenfeld, ‘Examiner’ (Photo Matzene) ; 
Right Center, Adolf Miihimann, ‘‘Abend-Post’’ 


the foundation of his musical career was 
laid. At the age of thirteen he first ap- 
peared in public and five years later went 
to Leipsic for further study under Martin 
Krause. Through the influence of this 
pedagogue and critic, who was then presi 
dent of the Liszt Society of Leipsic, Mr. 
Knupfer was brought in close contact with 
the music masters of the day, and with 
several men who afterwards became 
famous, such as Richard Strauss, Wein 
gartner, d’Albert, Zumpe and others. 

Sixteen years ago Mr. Knupfer was en- 
gaged by Dr. F. Ziegfeld as instructor of 
piano in the Chicago Musical College, of 
which he is now a musical director. Mr. 
Knupfer has been for several years the 
Chicago correspondent for leading musical 
journals of Germany, including the Al/- 
gemeine Musik Zeitung, Signale’ and 
Vusik. His work in this capacity has 
done much to acquaint the European public 
with Chicago’s musical activities and prog- 
ress. 

Moore Also a Teacher 

Edward C. Moore, music critic of the 
Chicago Evening Jowrnal, was born in 
Fond du Lac, Wis., in 1877, and lived at 
various times in Wisconsin, California and 
Washington. He later returned to Wis- 
consin and finally Illinois. He was gradu- 
ated from Yale in the class of 1899, and 
while at college did newspaper work on 
the New Haven Register. Coming to Chi- 
cago, he was graduated from the North- 
western University law class of 1902, and 
practiced for three or four years, mean 
while indulging his taste for music. 

Mr. Moore knows that it is not possible 
to serve two masters at one and the same 
time, and it was natural that he should 
drift into music and newspaper work. 
While at Yale he had studied the theory 
of music and composition with Horatio 
Parker and piano with Samuel S. Sanford, 
who died a few years ago. This prepara- 
tion served him in good stead, for though 
having dabbled with the composition of 
light opera scores and popular songs, he 
soon eschewed this branch of the musical 
profession for the more serious and in- 
tellectual side, which has aided him in his 
position of music critic on the Journal, a 
post he has occupied with great distinction 
for the last four years. 

Since September, 1913, Mr. Moore has 
joined the faculty of the Chicago Musical 


when only about fourteen years of age. 

Jean de Reszke induced Maurice Grau 
to engage Mr. Muhlmann for the Metro 
politan Opera House in New York, and 
the latter also sang at the Royal Opera at 
Covent Garden in London for twelve con 


secutive seasons. He sang most of the 
leading baritone roles and had a repertoire 
in three languages. Mr. Muhlmann’s 


career with the Metropolitan Opera Com 
pany is known throughout the United 
States. He was one of the most versatile 
artists of the company. 

For the last three years Mr. Muhlmann 
has made Chicago his home as a vocal 
teacher and opera coach. To Dr. Ziegfeld 
belongs the credit of bringing this operatic 
artist to Chicago, where he occupies the 
distinguished position of director of the 
vocal department of the Chicago Musical 
College. His authoritative operatic and 
musical knowledge attracted the attention 
of the editors of the Abend-Post of this 
city, for which paper he has written and 
will continue to write illuminating and en- 
tertaining critiques of the Chicago Grand 
Opera Company’s productions. 


Rosenfeld ‘‘Master of Music’’ 


Maurice Rosenfeld, the Chicago corre 
spondent and music critic of MusIcat 
\MERICA, and musical editor for the last 
six years of the Chicago Daily Examiner, 
has been identified with the musical ac 
tivities of Chicago for twenty-five years. 
He was born in Vienna “too many years 
ago to be recorded here,” but came to 
America at a very early age and received 
his education in New York City. He was 
a member of the class of ’93 in the College 
of the City of New York. While Mr. 
Rosenfeld’s musical education was begun 
when but nine years old under a pupil of 
Herman A. Wollenhaupt, his concert ap 
pearances were reserved for Chicago, 
where he played successfully many times 
under various orchestras. He entered the 
Chicago Musical College in 1886 and. 
graduating from the institution in 1888, 
secured in that, as well as in the following 
year, the highest honors in the piano de- 
partment. In June 1896 the degree of 
Master of Music was conferred upon him 
Since that time he has been, with the ex- 
ception of one year, a member of the 
l‘aculty of the College, and is now one of 
the Board of Musical Directors. 
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Q\ 
|| The von Ende School of Music 


@ Though European Masters and European Schools will always 
have a strong fascination for students all over the world, Americans 
are beginning to realize that a thorough musical education can be ac- 
quired as well at home as abroad. There is little doubt that this 
can be done by a school the faculty of which is composed of musi- 
| cians of American and European birth and training whose collect- 
| ive teaching will be representative of a sane eclecticism in princi- 
| ples and methods, and will be adapted to the needs of the Ameri- 


can student. 
@ A school with ideals—dedicated to students possessing the de- 


sire to do serious, conscientious work.—It aims to give a thorough 
musical education without crushing the individuality of the 


student. 
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Entrance to the New Building of the 
von Ende School 
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Herwegh von Ende in His Private Office 


THE DISTINGUISHED FACULTY INCLUDES: 


HANS VAN DEN BURG : HARRY ROWE SHELLEY 
Dutch com- 
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One of the Studios in the von Ende School 


The foremost of the modern Distinguished American organist and com- 
posers and pianists. poser. 
Eminent instructor of violin virtuosi and he 

Writer and lecturer on musical pedagogy 


teachers. 

LUDWIG HESS 
Leading German tenor and coach in German 
lieder and opera. 


HELENE MAIGILLE 


Famous authority on voice placement and 
bel canto. 

JEAN MARIE MATTOON 
For nine years pupil and teacher under 


Leschetizky in Vienna. 
ALBERT ROSS PARSONS 
Dean of American pianoforte teachers. 
ADRIENNE REMENYI 
Distinguished authority on voice culture and 
interpretation. 





and successful pianoforte instructor. 
SIGISMOND STOJOWSKI 
The eminent Polish pianist and composer 


FERNANDO TANARA 


Teacher and coach of Caruso, Tamagno, 
Bonci, Slezak, [arrar, Gadski, Destinn, 
Gluck, Ruffo, Griswold and others. 


ANTON WITEK 
Solo violinist and concertmaster of the Bos- 
ton symphony orchestra. 


VITA WITEK 
Famous Berlin pianiste and ensemble player 
and teacher. 


44 West 85th Street, New York City 
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INCORRECT TERMINOLOGY A 
VOCAL MENACE 


Radical Reform of Terms Describing Voice Needed to Place Sing- 
ing Art on Intelligent Basis 


< RRS a“ 
By FLOYD S. MUCKEY, M.D.C.M. 


[First of a Series of Articles on This Subject Written for MUSICAL AMERICA by 
Dr. Muckey] 











O we know anything about 
voice production? is a 
question which is of vital 
interest to every voice user. 
As an answer to that ques- 
tion, in the following series 

of articles we intend to show: 

First, that a correct terminology is an 
absolute essential to real knowledge of 
any subject. 

Second, that the terms used by our lead- 
ing writers on the voice, including teachers, 
throat specialists and critics, are all mis- 
applied and consequently their knowledge 
of the subject is rudimentary. 


Third, that this knowledge is not suf- 
cient to enable them to develop a voice 
with any degree of certainty, hence the 
paucity of great singers. 

Fourth, that the scientific method of in- 
vestigation is the only process which can 
lead to the truth in any field; that this has 
been applied to voice production and that 
it points out a perfectly definite plan which 
cannot fail to produce beautiful voices, ca- 
pable of fulfilling all requirements without 
injury to the voice mechanism. 

Fifth, that as a result there has been 
evolved a perfectly definite terminology 
which fully describes the voice and its 
mechanism without, the use of any of the 
present terms. 

Before we can take up the specific case 
of voice terminology, we must trace the 
reasons why a correct terminology is ab- 
solutely essential in any science. Garrett 
P. Serviss, the noted scientist, tells us that 
at birth we are surrounded by a “sphere of 
ignorance” which is pierced by five little 
windows through which we receive mes- 
sages from the outer world. These are our 
five senses, and the messages which they 
convey to the brain cells are recorded 
there as sense-impressions. 

The complicated mechanisms which 
gather in and record these various mes- 
sages from the outer world form what is 
termed our perceptive faculty. Our ability 
to know anything, therefore, depends, pri- 
marily, upon our perceptions. Sense-im- 
pressions alone, however, do not constitute 
knowledge. They merely form the raw 
material out of which knowledge is elabo- 
rated. They have to be put through a cer- 
tain process, or scientific method. 

They must be grouped together (asso- 
ciated) and these groups must be labeled. 
We then trace out the relationships of the 
various groups and in this way classify 
them. The different classes must also be 
properly labeled. This process of classi- 
fication makes it possible for the mind to 
grasp a wide range of sense-impressions 
as a single one and thus form what is 
termed conceptions. These enable the 
mind to describe and organize this mass of 
sense-impressions, continually flowing in 
upon it, into what is termed a real-knowl- 
edge of the universe. Pearson says that 
knowledge is the description in “conceptual 
shorthand” of our perceptual experience. 

We thus see that the mind is divided into 
two great fields, perception and conception. 
In perception we have the real things 
(sense-impressions), in conception we have 
the ideal things (products of the creative 
imagination) which serve to describe the 
real things of perception. A conception is 
valid only when it serves to describe some 
of these real things. 











Fruit as Object Lesson 


Let us illustrate by taking two com- 
mon objects such as an orange and an ap- 
ple. We take one, look at it, feel, smell and 
taste it; finally we drop it on the floor and 
it makes a certain sound as it strikes. These 
five sense-impressions are recorded on the 
brain cells and we group them together and 
call them “apple.” Hereafter the sight or 
sound of this word recalls all of these 
various sense-impressions and we do not 
need to go through with the original 
process again. We pursue the same course 
with the other object and label it “orange.” 
We may then associate these two groups 
of sense-impressions with many others of 
a similar nature and label them all “fruit.” 

We may now go on in ever widening 
circles until we reach one word which in- 
cludes all things having the possibility of 
Producine sense-impressions and we call 
it “matter.” It makes no difference in the 
beginning what term we apply to an object 


as long as we do not change the labels. We 
may call the first object orange, the second 
fruit and the whole class apple. But once 
we have decided upon our terminology we 
must retain it. 

The moment we mix our labels and call 
apple “orange” we do not know, that is 
we are ignorant, when we see or hear these 
words, we do not know to which group of 
sense-impressions reference is made. It 
has the effect of breaking down our classi- 
fication of sense impressions and, in order 
to know, we must go through with the 
original process indefinitely and our 
knowledge will forever remain rudimen- 
tary. A correct terminology, therefore, 
enables us to represent an immense num- 
ber of sense-impressions by a single one 
(the sight or sound of a word) and thus 
gives an enormous range to our conceptual 
field and hence to our powers of descrip- 
tion. 

The correct use of words is now seen to 
be an absolute essential, not only to clear 
and logical thought, but it enables us to 
economize our mental energy as. well. 
Pearson says, that “all knowledge is con- 
cise description.” This in turn depends 
upon the correct use of words. 

Language, therefore, is the medium 
which enables us to develop our concep- 
tual range (imagination) without which no 
great scientific discoveries could be made 
But this imagination must be a disciplined 
one. It must be tested by our sense im- 
pressions in every conceivable way that we 
may make sure it has not lead us astray. 
As Pearson says, “it is such criticism, 
which is the essence of the scientific use of 
the imagination, which is, indeed, the very 
life blood of science.” We are now in a 
position to appreciate the important place 
of a correct terminology. 


Voice Is “Aip-Waves”’ 


We will now analyze some of the terms 
in general use in the field of voice produc- 
tion and thus discover whether or not they 
enable us to describe concisely our sense- 
impressions of the voice. We must first 
determine to which class the voice belongs. 
Voice is defined as “sound” and this in 
turn as “air-waves”. The term, voice, may 
therefore, be replaced by air-waves, and 
voice production is equivalent to air-wave 
production. 

The auditory mechanism has_ been 
evolved for the special purpose of receiv- 
ing and recording air-wave vibration. The 
voice then belongs to that class of sense- 
impressions which we call sound and any 
words used to describe it must relate in 
some way to _ hair-waves. Terminology, 
therefore, is a certain index of knowl- 
edge. What class of people should have 
knowledge of voice productions. With- 
out doubt it is the voice teacher. 

Lilli Lehmann has written a book en- 
titled. “How to Sing.” From page forty- 
five we quote: “Through the lowering of 
the pillars of the fauces, which is the same 
as raising the soft palate, the out-flowing 
breath is divided into two parts. By 
raising the pillars of the fauces, which 
closes off the throat from the cavities of 
the head, the chest voice is produced. That 
is the lowest range of all kinds of voices. 
This occurs when the main stream of 
breath spreading over against the high 
arched palate completely utilizes all its 
resonating surfaces. This is palatal reson- 
ance in which there is most power.” 

Lilli Lehmann Challenged 


In this quotation as well as all through 
the pages of this book we get the concep- 
tion that the voice is vibrated breath. 
Many other writers define the voice as 
such. Let us test this conception by otr 
sense-impressions. Breath is an air cur- 
rent, that is the particles of air, move 
steadily forward as do the particles of 
water in a stream. The voice (air-waves) 
travels at the rate of r1oo feet per second, 
which is equivalent to 750 miles an hour. 

According to this definition of voice we 
would have an air current moving seven 
times as rapidly as a hurricane. A good, 
lusty shout would have sufficient force to 
raze the strongest structure. Nothing could 
withstand it. This may account for the 
falling of the walls of Jericho, but it is not 
in accord with our sense-impressions of 
today. Any one who defines the voice 
as vibrated breath must surely be densely 
ignorant of its nature. 

Mme. Lehmann’s statements in regard to 
the anatomy and physiology of the mechan- 


ism are almost as preposterous. It is im- 
possible to raise or lower the pillars of the 
fauces. In any case they would move up 
and down with the soft palate. “Palatal 
Resonance,” when tested by our sense-im- 
pressions of sounding boards, is equally ab- 
surd. There is no mechanism for the 
production of tones (air-waves) either in 
the chest or head. 


Cites Jean de Reszke 


Jean de Reszke is quoted by Dr. Hol- 
brook Curtis (“Voice Building and Tone 
Placing”) as saying : “I find that the great 
question of the singers art becomes nar- 
rower and narrower all the time until | 
can truly say that the great question of 
singing becomes a question of the nose.” 

The question of singing involves a 
mechanism and this is a-musical instru- 
ment. It has the same factors as any other 
musical instrument, viz, a vibrator, a pitch 
and a resonance mechanism. The nose 
forms the J/Jeast important part of the 
resonance mechanism. To say that “the 
great question of singing becomes a ques- 
tion of the nose” is to ignore the vibrator, 
the pitch mechanism and at least three- 
fourths of the resonance mechanism. 

William Shakespeare of London is con- 
sidered to be one of the leading voice 
teachers of the world and has a host of 
followers in this country. In an article 
written for the November rot, issue of 
the Musician he says: “Singing may be 
said to be the art of producing notes with- 
out any interference of the muscles of the 
body of the tongue. To produce or place 
a note we should employ certain muscles 





Figure 1—Motion of the flames while sing- 
ing the vowel 4 as in father. The lower 
line is the fundamental, and the others 
are the first, second, third, etc., overtones 
in the order of their pitch 


connected with the tongue bone (Chyoid 
bone ).” 
Mr. Shakespeare’s ‘‘Notes’’ 


Any one who can call an air-wave (tone) 
a note must certainly be ignorant of the 
nature of the voice. He loses sight ot 
the fact that the fundamental idea under 
lying the whole question of the voice and 
its production is that of air-waves and the 
sense-impressions produced by them. This 
omission is absolutely fatal to any 
knowledge of this subject. The art of pro- 
ducing notes is the art of the composer and 
not of the voice producer. The latter must 
produce the air-waves indicated by the 
notes. 

The “muscles of the body of the tongue” 
are known as the “intrinsic” muscles of the 
tongue and these cannot possibly interfere 
with voice production. On the other hand 
the “muscles connected with the tongue 
bone” are one and all swallowing or inter- 
fering muscles. They do great damage to 
the voice and its mechanism when used 
during voice production. 

In his “Art of Singing” page twenty- 
four, Mr. Shakespeare says: “The free- 
dom of the tongue and throat, so neces- 
sary in singing, brings about the sensation 
of the voice floating on the breath.” This 
conception, “voice floating on the breath,” 
is a favorite one with many teachers. Let 
us test it by means of our sense impres- 
sions. Probably many of us have seen a 
frog floating on a plank in water. We 
noted that plank and frog traveled along 
together. If the voice floats on the breath 
they too must travel together. If the 
breath goes with the voice it must travel 
750 miles an hour and we get the hurri- 
cane effect of Lilli Lehmann. If the voice 
goes with the breath, then the effect is 
quite the opposite. 

In his book Mr. Shakespeare says that 
the breath current must not flare a candle. 
The breath must travel very slowly and 
have little force. The assistance of the 
outside air would kill it before it reached 
the auditors. If it did get over the foot- 
lights it would probably take from a half 
an hour to an hour to reach every part of 
a large auditorium. “Voice floating on the 
breath” is therefore a conception which 
does not accord in any way with our dense- 
impressions. 


Lamperti’s Voca! Mirror 


Mr. Shakespeare lays great stress on the 
expression of the eye as a factor in voice 
production. He heartily endorses the 


elder Lamperti’s statement that “the eye 
is the mirror of the voice.” A mirror is a 
reflector. “A mirror of the voice” then 
must be an air-wave reflector. This is pre- 
cisely what a resonator does. If “the eye 
is the mirror of the voice” it must be a 
voice resonator and belong to the _ reso- 
nance mechanism. Do these celebrated 
voice teachers intend to state this as a fact 
of voice production ? 

Another statement reads: “Force and 
brilliancy are required here, not forced and 
baritone-like notes which in the tenor can- 
not be sung with silvery quality, but only 
with a false resonance on the forehead, 
whoopy and unnatural.” 

Figure I is an exact record of the air- 
waves in the voice. All of these partial 
tones are blended together, and are present 
at the same time, to form the vowel 4, as in 
father. Can the word, “silvery,” describe 
any one of these? What is a “whoopy and 
unnatural” air wave? Again, what is the 
difference between false and true reso- 
nance? How can any kind of resonance 
be produced by the forehead. All of these 
conceptions are entirely foreign to air- 
waves and their production. 

On page thirty-five of “My Voice and I,” 
by Clara Kathleen Rogers, we read: “The 
advance in knowledge of the vocal mechan- 
ism has not brought about a correspond- 
ing advance in the art of singing.” She 
accounts for this by saying that “the won- 
derful mechanism of the vocal organ is not 
the cause of voice but the effect of some 
thing else, to wit, the musical intuition and 
will of the singer; and that the real pro 
ductive cause of the voice is the singer's 
fiat.” 

On page forty-one we have: “One of 
the most unprofitable tasks ever under- 
taken by either teacher or singer is that of 
seeking to identify any particular quality 
of sound, with its actua! mechanism.” 
Had the author of this book been familiar 
with the advance in real knowledge of the 
voice, one feels that she never would hav: 
written it. The fundamental conception 
upon which this book is based is that 
mental effort (will), is the cause of the 
voice, 

The reader may test this conception for 
himself by trying to produce the voice 
without using the mechanism. Of what use 
is the mechanism, and why has it been 
evolved if not to produce the voice? 
Nothing is evolved without a purpose 
What then is its function? If the will were 
the cause of the mechanism, then we could 
create one at will. 

A thorough comprehensive testing of the 
numerous and varied conceptions found in 
the field of voice production, lasting over 
a period of twenty years, has established 
the following facts. The voice is the 
direct product of the voice mechanism 
This mechanism is involuntary and not un 
der the direct control of the will. The 
action of every essential part of this 
mechanism may be interfered with by out 
side muscular action. 

The interfering muscles are voluntary 
or directly controlled by the will. The use 
of the will in voice production, therefore, 
inculecates interference and is fundament 
ally wrong. The use of the will is directly 
opposed to the nature of the mechanism 
and if persisted in will ruin both the voice 
and mechanism. [very form of interfer 
ence varies the quality of the tone and this 
is our only guide in detecting it. 

Unless the teacher’s ear is trained to de 
tect in the quality of the sound interfer 
ence with the mechanism his knowledge of 
voice production is at the zero point 
Wonderful results are being obtained by 
eliminating the will from voice production. 
This latter conception hence stands the 
test of our sense-impressions, while the 
tone concept idea fails at every point. 


Perley Dunn Aldrich Quoteg 


Perley Dunn Aldrich, who is prominent 
in the voice world, writes as follows 
“Registers are simply colors which come 
from the depths and shallowness of reso 
nance. When one sings deeply the voice 
must resonate deeply in the chest. On the 
other hand in the high voice there is nat 
urally less depth and the resonance seems 
to be absent entirely in the head and face.” 

What is a voice register? Can this word 
describe the air-waves as shown in Figure 
1? Can the term “color” do this? Regis 
ter is defined as record. Figure 1 is an 
actual record of the air waves in the 
voice. Is this photograph then a register? 
Color is a term used to describe sense 
impressions of sight, or  ether-waves 
Voice is air-waves. Air is a perception. 
ther is a conception. The highest rate of 
air vibration that the ear will appreciate is 
about 45,000 per second. The lowest rate 
of ether vibration that the eye records is 
435,000,000,000,000 per second. Air waves 
travel about 1100 feet per second. Ether 
waves travel 186,000 miles per second. 

Can anything but the wildest stretch of 
the undisciplined imagination bridge such 
a gap and use the same term to describe 
both classes of sense-impressions ? 


(To be continued) 
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KATHARINE 


GOODSON 


Fifth American Tour, November to April, 1913-14 


MANAGEMENT: 
ANTONIA SAWYER, 1425 Broadway, New York 


KNABE PIANO 


The following are but a few of the remarkable tributes to 
this world-famous pianist by the American Press 








: ; ‘TS . . : at . as “There j ame g ‘ce in het 

“Emotionalism and poetic exaltation ‘Miss Goodson is not a ‘Little Eng- son received an ovation suc h as has Bin By — poe Praag he Bony 
were the keynote of the third number lander,’ but a great one. She made been given to very few artists in Bos- personality. “— 
on the program—Grieg’s beautiful the notes of a Mozart sonata—as Sem- ton.’’—Boston Daily Advertiser. ‘ “One of the greatest piano artists of 
piano concerto—as played by Kathar- brich does a Mozart aria—a pendant 0! ‘‘Never before has it — as nl the day.’’—San Francisco Globe. 
> = a . A a5 sar ” : 7: > & . oo € « y as au- é : - 
ine Goodson.’’—New York’ Evening seed-pearls. New York Evening Sun. rere, | ee ee ee rt “She is verily one of the world’s 
Post. “Never since Rubinstein and Pader- cUuly Sven ae as Tri- great ones.”—The Oregonian. 

ski i i l INE GOODSON.’’—Chicago Daily Tri 8 
“All the poetry of the beautiful work ewski has Boston connoisseurship felt ratte wn IS sO ry 
: y > ayi f its such shivers , its arrow : " : : ere is undoubted] » : - 
was exhaled by her playing, all its suc h shivers run through its marrow “She fulfilled every expectation. She i Coie al the ppenent 
-haracteristic color, and all its bril- over piano-playing.’’—Boston Tran- ’ deel =f — ea es women pianists 
ee oe? oo. : script is one of the world’s greatest pian day.’’—The Montreal Daily Star. 
pene ll bs. - egadhies scalar cmctagen = ‘ , ists.""—Chicago Daily Journal. : ; 

“She feels and makes her hearers “Hers was an astounding, volcanic, ‘“‘All that she could invoke of beauty, “Dash, fire, rhythm, a warm touch 
feel as she does, for KATHARINE almost incredible performance.’’’—Bos- of emotion, of intellectuality, made up and a plenitude of romantic feeling— 
GOODSON has a soul.”—New York ton Post. a golden result. The audience sat she showed herself the possessor and 
American. “‘At the end of the work Miss Good- amazed.’’—Chicago Record-Herald. exponent of all. The Ottawa Citizen. 

































































ELEANOR SPENCER PIANIstT 


FIRST AMERICAN TOUR, Season 1913-1914 


Opinions of Leading European Critics: 


Hamburger Fremdenblatt— 

It is only half praise to say that anyone is an excellent pianist or a good violinist. The instrument is 
merely a secondary matter. All technic is only a means to an end, and is only perfect, when it passes 
unnoticed. Only that music is the true, the genuine art, in listening to which one forgets the presence of 
mechanical facility and of such externals as wood, steel and strings. This should be a self-evident state 
of affairs but one which is seldom found. Among the few able to create only an impression of the music 
itself is the Pianist Eleanor Spencer. She did much more than merely play the piano; she gave her listeners 
a personal experience of sequence of musical works. She possessed everything that was necessary to vitalize 
the task she had set for herself and everything she approached was pulsing with life. When she played an 
Arabesque by Schumann it was a real Arabesque and one really written by Schumann, and the Brahms 
Intermezzi were genuine Intermezzi as Brahms wrote them. The Organ Fantasie and Fugue of Bach- 
Liszt had just the right commingling of old-fashioned y randezza and the brilliancy which Liszt always infused 
into his piano arrangements. Smaller compositions by Debussy, Scriabine and Cyril Scott had each its 
especial characteristic note. 

The Sonata in E minor displayed the true spirit of the Chopin muse. Everything was clear vital music 
worked out to the smallest detail. Single numbers could be played differently but not more vividly. It would 
be eminently proper should a dozen or more of the concertgivers—they call themselves artists—heard here 
this winter should remain away next season and in their place Frl. Spencer should come and fill an evening 
with her genuine art. 

Hamburger Correspondent— 

Fri. Eleanor Spencer proved that it is not always a fault to eliminate the pale ghost of more reflection 
and reason from the concerthall and allow the warm blooded pulse of naive musical intuition to assume the 
mastery. Guided by this native instinct Frl. Spencer infused surprising and refreshing inspiration into her 
work. The artist revealed much natural grace and charm in the Allegro part of the Chopin Sonata, in the 
Chivalrons bravura of the Schumann Novelette and even tonally somewhat dry Brahms Intermezzi. And in 
the part of her program devoted to modern composers she gave a Debussy number—with such superfine 
delicacy and beauty of tone; played three Sciabine Etudes with absolute style and virtuosity; a grotesque 
Danse Negre of Cyril Scott with so much caprice and humour; and the sixth Soiree de Vienne with so 
beautiful a cantilene in the part contributed by Schubert and such glowing color in the Liszt Retouchings, as 
to leave no room for doubt as to her conspicuous musical and technical gifts. Her playing creates and 
sustains the conviction that here we have to do with an artistic personality. 

Hamburger Nachrichten— 

The young pianist, Eleanor Spencer, displayed much taste and ingenuity in avoiding the stereotvoed 
paths of program makers. A Novelette and Arabesque of Schumann, two Brahms Intermezzi, the B M*fnor 
Sonata of Chopin compositions by Debussy, Scriabine and Scott and Schubert-Liszt are not heard every 
evening. Her best work was done in the Chopin sonata. With power ‘she attacked the first movement. 
clever and facile was her work in the Scherzo. There was an exceptionally fine sentiment in the Largo. 
Noble gifts were also the Intermezzi. Eleanor Spencer is decidedly an artist of uncommon technical 
equipment and musical intelligence. 


For Open Dates Inquire of ANTONIA SAWYER, 1425 Broadway, New York City. 


Mason & Hamlin Pianos Used Exclusively. 
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ULIA CULP| 


Famous Lieder Singer 





Second American Tour 
January—May, 1914 








No artist new to American audiences has 
made a more favorable impression in a single 
tour than did this ‘“‘queen of song’’ last season. 








Management : 


ANTONIA SAWYER, 
1425 Broadway, 
New York City 


WHAT TWO LEADING CRITICS SAY: 





Richard Aldrich in New York Times, Feb. 28, 1913: Philip Hale in Boston Herald, Feb. 25, 1913: 
“Julia Culp gave another exhibition of her entrancing art as “In every song there were instances of the finest phrasing, i 

a singer of songs yesterday afternoon in Carnegie Hall, when uncommon vocal skill and aesthetic intelligence. Few Lieder 

she held a large audience under her spell throughout a pro- singers that visit us have the beautiful voice and also the 

gramme of a varied nature.’ consummate art of Mme. Culp.’ Coenraad V. Bos at the Piano i 


KNABE PIANO USED EXCLUSIVELY 
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BERLIN, DRESDEN, VIENNA, PRAGUE, 
ST. PETERSBURG, MOSCOW, RIGA and 
HELSINGFORS are some of the European 
music - centres which 
have united in praise 
of the art . 


of | 
CORDELIA 


LEE, 


Famous | 
Violin Virtuosa | 









EMMA 


Loeffler 


Dramatic Soprano 

















Sagten ae 





A Singer Splendidly 
Equipped for Concert 
and Recital Work 





Her FIRST AMERICAN t 
TOUR will be made dur- | 
ing the 


SEASON 1913-14 


She has been engaged as ti 
soloist with 












WM. J. HENDERSON IN THE NEW 
YORK SUN: “She displayed a voice of 
excellent natural quality.’ 
















H. E. KREHBIEL IN THE NEW 
YORK TRIBUNE: “The newcomer 











has a voice of great natural beauty 













and most commendable taste and feel- —— The = 
ing.” MINNEAPOLIS . 
ORCHESTRA | 











Soloist with the Minneapolis 







and other equally well-known organizations. Her first New 
York Recital occurs at Molian Hall on 


; October 23rd 4222": 


WILHELM SPOOR at the Piano 
Management: ANTONIA SAWYER, 1425 Broadway, New York 
Knabe Piano Used Exclusively 


Orchestra and engaged for 





Spring Tour 









SEASON 1913-1914 



























































Management: ANTONIA SAWYER, 1425 Broadway, New York 




















MUSICAL 


AMERICA 











October II, 1913 










chola Zantorum 
of New York 


Kurt Schindler, Conductor 
Zarl Deis, Pianist 


Steinway Piano 
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An Evening of French Music Sunday, December 14th, 1913 


. First Carnegie Hall Concert, Tuesday Evening, January 
ij 20th, 1914 
} Soloist—JULIA CULP 


Programme 


ok RO Ee ee ll 
Entire Chorus and Orchestra. (N. Y. Symphony.) 
2. Riccardo Zandonai—O padre nostro. 
From Dante’s Purgatory. 
(New, First Performance in America.) 
For Male Chorus, Orchestra and Organ. 


9, Pelli scieswecadabess<cbeebecnes The Death of Dido 
Solo and Chorus. 

4. BOeOOIs cis nsseecads Clarchen’s Songs from “Egmont” 
5. Schubert... ...cccceccsespescsts.oerenade (Staindciren) 
Solo and Women’s Chorus. 
eB ae errr ee Pavane (New) 
Chorus and Orchestra. 

2 Bareuee: i. sss cadeeacedess oes Dances from “Prince Igor” 


Solo, Chorus and Orchestra. 


Second Carnegie Hall Concert, March 3lst, 1914 
Some of the Works to be performed at this Concert: 


CHORAL WORKS by Moussorgsky and Borodine 
NOVELTIES by Debussy and Charpentier 
OPERATIC EXCERPTS from Gluck, Purcell and J. J. Rousseau 
ANTHEMS by Verd NEW COMPOSITIONS by Percy Grainger 
FOLKSONGS of different Nations 


Management: Antonia Sawyer, 1425 Broadway, N. Y. City 








PEARL 


BENEDICT- 
JONES 


CONTRALTO 





Recent Important Appearances 


Handel & Haydn, Boston, 4 appear- 
ances; Apollo Club, Boston; Apollo 
Club, Brooklyn; Oratorio Society, 
Brooklyn, 2 appearances; Mozart 
Club, Pittsburgh, 2 appearances; St. 
Louis Symphony; Montreal Sym- 
phony, 2 appearances; Soloist, St. 
Bartholomew's, New York. 


For terms and dates address 
ANTONIA SAWYER 
1425 BROADWAY 
tt 


Charles L. I. Jones, 
4260 Broadway, New York City 
Tel. 4040 Audubon 
























































PAUL EMILIO 
Noted German Tenor Eminent Baritone 
SEASON 1913-14 SEASON 1913-14 
VIENNA—PESTER Lloyd :— W. J. HENDERSON 


“It is such art that carries its audience in the New York Sun 
with it and permits of no criticism.” “Gifted with a singularly winning 
voice, Mr. de Gogorza has equipped 
himself with an unusually sound vocal 





LONDON—SUNDAY TIMES :— technic. The gamut of emotions con- 
“err Paul Reimers, who gave a recital at tained within the limits of a song re- 
Bechstein Hall on Thursday, is one of the cital is entirely at his command.” 
most satisfying of liedersingers.”’ Management 
Management ANTONIA SAWYER 
ANTONIA SAWYER 1425 Broadway NEW YORK 


1425 Broadway NEW YORK Steinway Plano 























BRENDA MAGRAE 


KITTY CHEATHAM HAILED 
WITH JOY IN DRESDEN 


Greeted as Pioneer of a New Art in First 
Recital There, Opening the Con- 
cert Season 


DrespEN, Sept, 19.—The concert season 
was opened brilliantly yesterday by the 
American, Kitty Cheatham, whose singular 
endowments as a reciter, singer and actress 
were exhibited in a way that captivated 


her Dresden audience at once and com- 
pletely. Miss Cheatham is one of those 
artists whose whole soul is in her work. 
With her there is never an indifferent note 
and she seems each time to live her cre- 
ations through, as if for the first time. 

Miss Cheatham comes as the pioneer of 
a new art in Europe. She feels the sor- 
rows and joys in children’s lives as strongly 
as if they were her own. She understands 
the negroes, too, and it was their quaint 
folk-songs, with their sustained harmonies 
and their moody undertone of resignation 
and trust in God, that first fastened the 
complete attention of her hearers. The 
“Mother Goose’s Nursery Rhymes” de- 
lighted young and old, as did selections to 
music by Tschaikowsky (“Child Jesus 
Once a Garden Made”), Debussy, Liza 
Lehmann and others. Between the recita- 
tions Miss Cheatham gave a sort of his- 
torical and literary review of the program 
numbers. A chapter in itself might be 
written on her gifts of mimicry. Her 
face, her hands, her whole manner speaks 
the universal tongue that is well under- 
stood even without the knowledge of the 
particular language employed. 

The piano accompaniments were ex- 
quisitely played by Lucille Crews. A num- 
ber of enthusiastic recalls compelled the 
concert giver to add several encores. The 
audience was finely representative of 
American society, as well as of Germans 
and members of the English colony. 

During her short stay here Miss Cheat- 
ham was entertained by the American Con- 
sul and Mrs. Grant-Duff, Mr. and Mrs. 
Jacques Dalcroze and others. 

At the Opera the Wagner representations 
closed with a wonderful performance of 
the “Gotterdammerung”’ under von 
Schuch’s lead. The Strauss _ representa- 
tions were given before nearly empty 
houses. Sic transit gloria. 

ANNA INGMANN. 








MEZZO CONTRALTO 





LIVERPOOL 
PRESS 


‘‘Seidom, indeed, 
do we heara 
voice so exqui- 
sitely and natu- 
rally thrilling ”’ 


TORONTO 
STAR:— 
‘*‘The exquisite 
singing of Miss 
Brenda Macrae.”’ 








TORONTO 
SATURDAY 

NIGHT:— 
“Miss Brenda 
Macrae, whose 
wonderful voice 
is winning her an 
enviable place 
among concert 
singers, sang, as 
always, gliori 
ously.’”’ 


LONDON (Can.) 

PRESS:— 
“Miss Brenda 
Macrae, the noted 
Canadian mezzo- 
contralto, has a 
voice of great rich- 
ness and exqui- 
site quality.’’ 








Tour Booking Season 1913-14 
RECITAL CONCERT ORATORIO 








Miss Macrae’s répertoire is extensive including standard 
and modern oratorio roles and songs. 





Management: ANTONIA SAWYER, 1425 Broadway, New York City 
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Conductor Stokowski Enters His 
Second Season in Complete 
Command of Public Confidence 
and Admiration— Orchestra at 
Its Best Under His Guidance 
—Season’s Foremost Concert 
Stars to Visit City 











Bureau of Musical America, 
Sutter Bidg., 16th and Chestnut Sts., 
Philadelphia, Oct. 6, 1913. 


the season now opening in this city, the 
series of twenty-five Friday afternoon 
and Saturday evening concerts by the 
Philadelphia Orchestra and the perform- 
ances of grand opera at the’ Metropolitan, 
by the Philadelphia-Chicago Company and 
the Metropolitan New 
York, will again naturally assume first im- 
portance. The orchestra will begin its 
fourteenth season at the Academy of 
Music next week, its second year under the 
leadership of Stokowski, who 
came to Philadelphia a year ago this Fall 
and met with instant 
ductor of power, intellect, and thorough, 
sound musicianship, with a _ personality 
which, in addition to his distingushed mu- 
sical ability, at once won the confidence 
and liking of the local »ublic. 


Warmly as he was welcomed at the 
first, however, by the naturally somewhat 
conservative Philadelphians, Mr. stokow- 
ski’s success was of the kind that grows 
and lasts. He made no great “splurge,” 
but went at things with calmness and the 
assurance of well-placed confidence, not 
lacking the spirit and enthusiasm of youth, 
and long before the end of his first season 
he was perhaps the most prominent and 
the most admired figure in Philadelphia’s 
musical life. Fine as the orchestra had 
been before, under the excellent training 
and artistic guidance of Fritz Scheel and 
Carl Pohlig, its advancement under Mr. 
Stokowski was noticeable, particularly in 
tone, in the excellence of the several choirs 
and the general effect in the blending of 
the many instruments, and more than ever 
last season did the local orchestra prove 
its right to recognition among the greatest 
organizations of its kind in this country. 
This fact was forcibly emphasized in the 
decided success scored by the orchestra 
upon its visits to nearby cities and its two 
tours to some of the most important musi- 
cal centers in the Middle West. 

Mr. Stokowski has returned from Eu 
rope, where he spent most of his vacation 
at his villa in Munich, with all the pro 
grams for the coming season mapped out, 
as is his custom, the complete programs, 
with the exception of a very few important 
numbers and the selections to be presented 
by some of the soloists, having already been 
announced. In Berlin, Leipsic and Paris 
Mr. Stokowski made arrangements for a 
number of novelties to be performed dur- 
ing the season. The first new work will 
be Siegmund von Hausegger’s symphonic 
poem, “Wieland der Schmied,” which will 
be on the program at the opening pair of 
concerts October 17-18. The production of 
this work was one of the great events of 
the 1904 Tonkiinstlerfest in Frankfort, 
which Hausegger led in that city. 


Company from 


Leopold 


success aS a con- 


Two All-Wagner Programs 


Special features of the season will be 
the all-Wagner programs December 5-6 and 
January 16-17; the Choral Symphony of 
Beethoven, which has not been given here 
since it was presented by the orchestra un- 
der Mr. Scheel, the dates of its perform- 
ance being March 13 and 14, and the spe- 
cial Paderewski matinée, Wednesday, 
April 1, which will be included in the reg- 
ular series of afternoon concerts. -This 
will be Paderewski’s only appearance here 
with the local orchestra this season. 

The list of soloists to be heard during 
the season undoubtedly is the finest ever 
presented by the orchestra, including the 
following, in addition to Mr. Paderewski: 
Julia Culp, lieder singer; Mme. Schumann- 
Heink, Louise Homer, contraltos; Horatio 
Connell, baritone; Teresa Carrefio, Kath- 
erine Goodson, Harold Bauer, Josef Hof- 
mann, Wilhelm Bachaus, Camille W. Zeck- 
wer, pianists; Fritz Kreisler, Carl Flesch, 
Mischa Elman, Kathleen Parlow, Bonarios 
Grimson, Thaddeus Rich, violinists: Her- 
man Sandby, violoncellist. 

_ The Philadelphia Orchestra this season 
is under the management of Ralph Ed- 
munds, formerly of New York, who re- 


—Haeseler photo. 


No. 1, 
Zeckwer, Composer. 
Albert Lang, Composer. 
works will 


Above, Mrs. Perley Dunn Ald- 
rich, Federation Secretary, 
Matinee Musical Club. Left, 
Mrs. George W. Edmonds, 
President Matinee Musical 
Club. Lower Right, May 
Porter, Conductor Cantaves 
Chorus 
places Harvey M. Watts, resigned. The 


officers of the Orchestra Association are 
the same as last season, with Alexander 
Van Rensselaer, president; Thomas Mc- 
Kean, vice-president; Alexander Wheeler, 
secretary, and Arthur E. Newbold, treas- 
urer. The executive committee includes 






Leopold Stokowski, Conductor Philadelphia Symphony Orchestra. 

No. 3, Ralph Edmunds, Manager of the Orchestra. 
Both Mr. Zeckwer and Mr. Lang are Philadelphians whose 
be played this season by the 


Photo Marceau 


No. 2, Camille 
No. 4, Henry 
Mr. Stokowski. 


local orchestra under 


Charles A, Braun, John F. Braun, Richard 
Y. Cook, Mrs. A. J. Dallas Dixon, C. Hart- 
man Kuhn, Thomas McKean, Arthur E. 
Newbold, G. Heide Norris, Alexander Van 
Rensselaer, Andrew Wheeler, ex-officio, 
and Frances A. Wister. 

Ralph Edmunds, the new manager of the 





Philadelphia-Chicago and Metro- 
politan Companies Announce 
Crowded Operatic Calendar— 
Important Novelties and New 
Singers to Be Heard—Phila- 
delphia Operatic Society to 
Produce ‘‘Aida” and ‘‘Carmen”’ 








orchestra, comes to this city from New 
York. He is well known in musical and 
dramatic circles, having been identified with 
various theatrical enterprises, and it was 
he who, season before last, went abroad 
and made all arrangements with Mascagni 
to have that composer’s opera, “Ysobel,” 
produced in this country, with Bessie Abott 
in the title rdle. Mascagni, however, failed 
to produce the score of the opera in time 
for its production as announced, and the 
project was abandoned. Mr, Edmunds was 
for three seasons manager of Henry W. 
Savage’s grand opera enterprises, including 
tours of “Parsifal” and “Madama Butter- 
fly’ in English, and last season was man- 
ager for Marcella Sembrich during her 
concert tour of this country. In the theat- 


rical line he has directed the American 
tours of such stars as Henry Irving, 
Eleanora Duse, Sarah Bernhardt and 
Coquelin. He was for seven years con- 


nected with the Metropolitan Opera House. 

As usual for many years the concerts by 
the Boston Symphony Orchestra will be 
among the foremost events of the musical 
season in Philadelphia. These concerts 
will, as for several years past, be given at 
the Academy of Music on five Mondav eve- 
nings, the dates being November 3, De- 
cember I, January 5, February 16 and 
March 16. The soloists to be heard with 
the Boston Orchestra are Paderewski, 
Geraldine Farrar, Fritz Kreisler, Elizabeth 
van Endert and Teresa Carrefio. 


The Opera Season 


The season of grand opera at the local 
Metropolitan Opera House this Fall and 
Winter may confidently be expected to be 
one of the best in all respects that Phila- 
delphia ever has had, as Cleofonte Cam- 
panini, the new general director of the 
Philadelphia-Chicago Company, announces 
the engagement not only of many of the 
favorites of the last two or three seasons, 
but a number of prominent artists never 
before heard here. The season will begin 
on Monday, November 3, and will close on 
Tuesday, March 10, the local company inau 
gurating the season and presenting thirteen 
subscription performances between No- 
vember 3 and November 22. The organiza 
tion will then go to Chicago for its season 
of about ten weeks, resuming performances 
here on Monday, February 2. During its 
absence the Metropolitan Opera Company 
of New York will appear on nine Tuesday 
evenings beginning November 25 and end 
ng March to. There will be three 
of subscription performances, each consist- 
ing of two evening performances and three 
matinées. Three performances by the New 
York organization will be included in each 


series 


series, during which no opera will be 
repeated. The répertoire will be sung in 
Italian, French and German, with oc 


casional presentations in English, and there 
will be the usual Saturday evening per 
formances at popular prices. 

In the 
complete 


productions, three 
promised in the 
“Cristoforo Co 
“Don Qui 
and l’évrier’s “Monna 


way of new 
novelties are 
first presentation here of 
lombo,” by Baron FIranchetti; 
chotte,” by Massenet, 
Vanna,” founded on the drama by Maeter 
linck, Mary Garden having the title role 
\mong the several revivals one of the most 
notable will be that of Mozart’s “Don Gio- 
vanni,” with Titta Ruffo in the title role 
and Carolina White as Donna Elvira 
Miss White also will be heard in a revival 
of Ponchielli’s “La Gioconda.” 

Among the singers new to the company 
this year will be Alessandro Bonci, the 
tenor, formerly with the New York Metro- 
politan organization, but who for several 
years has almost entirely confined himself 
to concert work; Giovanni Martinelli, the 
Italian tenor, who is credited with marked 
success at Covent Garden; Lina Cavalieri, 
who has not sung here since the Hammer- 
stein days; Vanni Marcoux, whose Scarpia 
in “Tosca” created a furore in Boston last 
Winter; Lucien Muratore, tenor, from the 
Paris Opéra; Rosa Raisa, dramatic soprano, 
and Florence Macbeth, coloratura soprano. 
The favorites that are to return are Titta 
Ruffo, Mary Garden, Carolina White, Julia 
Claussen, Clarence Whitehill, Jane Osborn- 


[Continued on page 49] 
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Principal European Engagements 
of Miss Teyte 


Between March Ist and 
October 1, 1913 


Over Fifty Engagements 


3d—Birmingham 
4th—Manchester 
5th—Liverpool 
6oth—Newcastle 
7th—Glasgow 
Sth—Edinburgh 
10th—Concert (Gaveau) Paris. 
14th—Concert, Cannes. 
1l9th—As “Mimi” in* La Boheme,” Cannes. 
23d—As “Mignon” in “Mignon,” Cannes. 
2/7th—As “Marguerite” in “Faust,” Cannes. 


March 
‘Tour with the 
ueen’s Hall 
Orchestra 


May 5th—Concert, Debussy (Gaveau), Paris. 
14th—Recital, Baden-Baden. 
18th—Concert, Albert Hall, London. 
22d—-Recital, Queen’s Hall, London. 
3lst—Recital, Bad Nauheim. 


June 7th—‘Eros Vainqueur,” Paris. 
First Audition 
27th—Concert, Bournemouth. 


July 16th—*‘La Laitiére de Trianon,” London. 


7th—Soloist with Professor Wiauinderstein 
Orchestra, Bad Nauheim. 

12th—Costume Recital of 18th 
French Music, Bad Nauheim. 


18th—Costume Recital of 18th Century, French 


August 


Century, 


Music, Baden-Baden. 


September 14th and 20th—Festival Verdi, Parma, as 
“Oscar” in “Un Ballo in Maschiera.” 
Special Engagement. 
Last week of September: Engaged specially for 
“Butterfly,” Royal Opera, Berlin. 





SOLE MANAGEMENT: 
HAENSEL & JONES, Aeolian Hall, New York 


IN AMERICA ENTIRE SEASON 1913-14 


MAGGIE TEYTE 


PRIMA DONNA SOPRANO 


“The Ideal Interpreter of Debussy” 


Third American Season 


Forty-eight Concerts 
already booked 


Important Engagements 


Re-engaged with the New York Symphony Orchestra. 
Soloist with the St. Paul Symphony Orchestra. 
Two public recitals in New York. 

Three public recitals in Chicago, III. 

Four public recitals in Boston. 

Des Moines—Drake University. 

Houghton, Mich.—All-Star Musical Course. 
Duluth, Minn.—Matinee Musical Club. 
Indianapolis, Ind.—Maennerchor. 

Cedar Falls, la.—lowa State Teachers College. 
Appleton, Wis.—Lawrence Conservatory of Music. 
Milwaukee, Wis.—Shepard Concert Course. 
Kansas City, Mo.—Fritschy Concert Course. 
Oklahoma City—Ladies’ Musical Club. 
Cincinnati, O.—Thuman Concerts. 

Boston, Mass.—Copley-Plaza Concerts. 
Milton, Mass.—Educational Society Concerts. 
Buffalo, N. Y.—Mai Davis Smith Concerts. 
Akron, O.—German Society. 

Dayton, O.—Symphony Concert Course. 
Washington, D. C.—Greene Concert Series. 
Norfolk, Va.—Norfolk Music Club. 

St. Louis, Mo.—Gooding Concert Series. 

Special programmes of 18th Century French songs 
in costume of the Epoch. Old English and Irish songs 
in costume. 

Engaged with the Boston Opera Company and re- 
engaged with the Chicago-Philadelphia Opera Com- 


pany. 
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/ Some of the Members of the National Opera Comp 


— 





Alexander Savine, conductor 





— Mishkin 





eanne Gerville-Reache, mezzo soprano . 
J Max Rabinoff, director 





\ Marie Rappold, soprano : (& 


Giovanni Farno, tenor 
Rosa Olitzka, mezzo soprano \ 











Giuseppe Gaudenzi, 
tenor 





Sebastian Burnett, tenor 
Henri Tussenbroek, 


Jose Segura-Tallien, baritone 
assistant conductor 
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Leo Slezak, tenor Dora de Phillippe, soprano 


Max Salzinhoff, baritone 





Maria Claessens, } 
mezzo soprano 


Gertrud Karl 


meZZO soprano 


Ada Casutto, soprano 





Harold Meek, baritone F. Edmond Roselli, baritone 


Oscar Spirescu, 
assistant conductor 
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Hannah, Charles Dalmorés, Maggie Teyte, 
"tenri Scott, Alice Zeppilli, Hector Du- 
franne, Giovanni Polese, Mabel Riegelman, 
Gustave Huberdeau, Amedeo Bassi, Aris- 

‘demo Giorgini, Ruby Heyl, Jenny Dufau, 

rancesco Daddi, Ernestine Schumann- 
tteink, Minnie Saltzmann-Stevens and 
Allen Hinckley, 

A number of revivals and several nov- 
elties will be offered by the New York 
company, with the reappearance of such 
famous artists as Enrico Caruso, Geraldine 
Farrar, Pasquale Amato, Olive Fremstad, 
Antonio Scottii Emmy Destinn, Louise 
Homer, Frieda Hempel, Margarete Matze- 
nauer and Riccardo Martin. 

Three Productions for Operatic Society 

The Philadelphia Operatic Society will 
again have a prominent place this season in 
the musical activities of the city, several 
eretentious producticns, under the direc- 
tion of Wassili Leps, having been outlined. 
The first will be a spectacular presentation 
of “Aida,’ which will be sung at the Acad- 
emy of Music on Thursday evening, Octo- 
ber 30, as the society’s contribution to the 
Verdi centenary celebration. Rehearsals 
for this performance are now being held 
every Monday and Wednesday evening in 
the society’s rooms in the Parkway Build- 
ing, under Mr. Leps’s direction and the 
personal supervisicn of the society’s new 
president, Samuel R. Kirkpatrick. In Jan- 
uary the organization will provide one ol 
the real musical events of the season, giv- 
ing the first performance on any stage of 
Liodson’s “The Golden Legend,” wiiile 
“Carmen’ will be given as the third and 
last production of the season in April. The 
Operatic Society has an active membership 
which includes many of the leading church 
and concert singers of Philade!phia, with 
a chorus of 200 and a large ballet equal to 
those seen in any of the professional com- 
panies. 

The historic Academy of Music, which 
completed its half century as the home of 
opera, concert and drama, several years 
ago, and upon the stage of which many of 
the greatest singers, musicians and actors 
in the world have appeared, has this season 
been overhauled and brought thoroughly 
up-to-date, with many long-needed im- 
provements, which now make it a house 
not only of beauty, of acoustic properties 
unexcelled, and of a historical and senti- 
mental interest that endears it to the hearts 
of Philadelphians and to many personages 
in the musical world, but of comfort, con- 
venience and safety as well. 

Frederick Hahn, the violinist of this city, 
and proprietor of the Hahn School of Mu- 
sic, returned about two weeks ago from 
Europe, where he spent most of the Sum- 
mer in Berlin, at the home of H. Ostrov- 
sky, inventor of the new system, or prin- 
ciple, for the development of the musician’s 
hand, a device about which Mr. Hahn is 
most enthusiastic and which he is planning 
to introduce in this country. The system 
is aimed to increase the value of every 
good pianoforte or violin method. Mr. 
Hahn went to Berlin to test the method 
upon the advice of Helen Ware, the Amer- 
ican violinist. An instrument is used which 
stretches and develops the hand in all 
parts, gives the fingers an enlarged reach 
and supplies suppleness and activitv of 
manipulation hitherto, it is claimed, un- 
known. Leopold Auer, the celebrated vio- 
lin teacher of St. Petersburg, is among the 
many prominent musicians who have advo- 


cated the method 
Women’s Clubs and Choruses 
The women’s clubs and choruses will 


again take a leading part in the musical life 
of Philadelphia. Among the oldest and 
most successful of these is the Matinee 
Musical Club, which holds meetings at the 


Roosevelt Hotel on Tuesday afternoons. 
Mrs. George Washington Edmonds was re- 
cently elected president of the club, the 


other officers being Mrs. Frederick W. Ab 
bott, vice-president; Mrs. Cornelius C 
Bould, secretary; Mrs. George W. Wagner, 
treasurer; Mrs. Perley Dunn Aldrich, Fed- 
eration secretary. The directors are Mrs. 
Charles C. Collins, Ella Frances Dance, 
Louise DeGinther, Mrs. Charles H. Flaig, 
Mrs. Frances Shapley Ginther, Frances 
Louise Hollis, Mrs. Edward Philip Linch, 
Marie G. Loughney, Mary Todd Mustin, 
Mrs. -William Boswell Mount, Mrs. John 
McCracken, Mrs. Mary Walker Nichols, 
Mrs. Frank Read, Mrs. Warren Edward 
Tryon, Edna Florence Smith. 

As the standard of admission into active 
membership is to be raised the Board of 
Directors has ruled that all active and 
choral members be reheard by the music 
committee. This committee is composed 
of Mrs. William Boswell Mount, chair- 
man; Emilie Fricke, Louise DeGinther, 
Mrs. John Jay Joyce, Jr., Marie Loughney, 





Mrs. Edward Philip Linch, Mary Todd 
Mustin, Mrs. Mary Walker Nichols and 
Edna Florence Smith. Other appointments 
for the season are: Mrs. Henry L. McCloy, 
chairman of hospitality; Mrs. James C. 
Stillwell, elective; Mrs. Henry Clay Swenk, 
charter luncheon; Mrs. Helen V. Granlees, 
philanthropy; Mrs. Charles C. Collins, 
press; Miss Louise DeGinther, choral; 
Ella Frances Dance, room; Mrs. Franklin 
Spencer Edmonds, civic. Helen Pulaski 
Innes has been reappointed director of the 
Matinée Choral, a chorus made up of mem- 
bers of the club, which gives a public con- 
cert each season. 





Thomas K. Henderson and Robert Patterson Strine, 


either in the sight singing classes or in the 
public grammar and high schools. Anne 
McDonough is still at the head of the 
work. The main office of the Union is at 
No. 1706 Chestnut street, where applica- 
tions for membership should be made. The 
president of the association is Noah H. 
Swayne, 2d, with John H. Ingham as first 
vice-president; Mrs. Edward G. McCollin, 
second vice-president; A. Wilson Bedford, 
secretary; Alfred F. Edgell, treasurer, and 
Lavina Bibighaus, librarian. There is also 
a board of governors and an advisory com- 
mittee, which include some of the leading 
musicians of the city. The sight-singing 
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Phila, 
Managers of the Estey 


Concert Bureau, an Important Factor in Philadelphia’s Musical Life 


May Porter is planning a busy season for 
the Cantaves Chorus of fifty young women, 
of which she is the director. The first ap- 
pearance of the chorus will be at the 


Drexel Institute of Arts and Sciences on 
December 11, this being the seventh suc 
cessive re-engagement there for this pop 
ular organization. The series of recitals 


by individual members of the chorus, which 


were so successful last season, will again 
be carried on under the management of 
Miss Porter. 

Miss Porter, who holds the degree of 
Mus. Bac., conferred by the University of 


Pennsylvania, is one of the directors of the 
American Organ Players’ Club, the Asso- 
ciation of Alumnz of the University of 
Pennsylvania, the Musical Alumni Society 
of the University of Pennsylvania, and the 
Women’s Manuscript Club of Philadelphia 
She is also an inflrential member of the 
Pennsylvania Chapter of the American 
Guild of Organists, the Philadelphia Music 
Teachers’ Association, the National Asso- 
ciation of Organists, the Matinée Musical 
Club, the Browning Society and other or 
ganizations. Both as organist and as 
director of choruses she has for years been 
prominent in Philadelphia musical circles. 
She has recently assumed the directorship 
of the choir of St. Paul’s Presbyterian 
Church. 

Edwin Evans, the Welsh baritone, of 
this city, who has appeared with some of 
the leading oratorio societies, singing clubs 
and orchestras throughout the country, will 
give his ninth Philadelnohia song recital in 
Witherspoon Hall under the auspices of 
the University Extension Societv on 
Thursday evening. November 19, with the 
assistance of Stanlev Addicks. accompanist 
At this recital Mr. Evans will introduce no 
less than thirteen novelties, to be heard 
here for the first time, among them a 
manuscript song by a local composer. 


People’s Choral Union 


The People’s Choral Union this season 
will return to its original plan of giving 
two concerts, one in January and one in 
April. the works to be studied being S 
Coleridge Tavlor’s “Hiawatha’s Wedding 
Feast.” Mendelssohn’s “First Walpurgis 
Night” and Schubert’s “Song of Miriam.” 
Rehearsals will be held in two sections 
The central section will rehearse at No 


1307 Locust street on Monday evenings, 
the northern section at the Widener Branch 
of the Free Library, Broad street and 
Girard avenue. on Tuesday evenings. The 
Choral Union is an organized chorus made 
up of singers of both sexes. who have had 
at least one year’s training in sight singing, 


classes are conducted for the benefit of all 
who desire to learn to read music by the 
surest and most successful methods, the fee 
being only ten cents per lesson, all mem- 
bers, after one year’s instruction, being ad- 
mitted to the chorus. 

The Strawbridge & Clothier Chorus, 
composed of several hundred employees of 
the Strawbridge & Clothier department 
store, with Herbert J. Tily, general man- 
ager of the store, as director, is planning 


to give at its annual public concert, in the 
\cademy of Music next Spring, Saint- 
Saéns’s oratorio, “The Promised Land.” 
This chorus, under the very efficient guid 


Tily, has won recognition for 
organization of its 


ance of Mr 
work excelled by no 
kind in this vicinity 


New Concert Bureau Established 


Philadelphia music has received an im- 


petus in the establishment of the I[stey 
Concert Bureau, under the personal direc- 
tion of Robert Patterson Strine and 


Thomas K. Henderson. Philadelphia, with 
its million and a half inhabitants, 
an array of musical talent which ranks well 
with that of other cities as to quality and 
quantity. It is a matter of congratulation 
that a definitely organized bureau, operated 
by men who are in touch with the musical 
situation in this and other sections of the 
country, has taken hold of the concert sit 


boasts 


uation here. 
It is in the belief that Philadelphia and 
its contiguous territory have reached a 


state of growth which demands definiteness 
in handling the concert situation that the 
Estey Bureau has been organized The 
combination of Messrs. Strine and Hender 


son has brought to the Bureau a knowledge 
of all departments of musical interest and 
management, nation-wide in its contact 
and lengthy in experience. The Bureau is 
in touch with all channels through which 


musical talent may be required or supplied 
Supplementing this is a comprehensive 
plan which includes the territory rightfully 
regarded as belonging to Philadelphia, 
namely, Pennsylvania, Southern New Jer 
sey, Delaware, Maryland, Virginia, West 
Virginia District of Columbia 
The Bureau is cultivating personal touch 
with the out-of-town situation, augmented 
by effective local support. 

The year-book of the Estey Bureau an 
nounces as appearing under its manage 
ment: the Flonzaley Quartet, Yvonne de 
Tréville, F. Averay Jones, Frank M. Conly, 
Louise R. Sterrett, Sara Gurowitsch, Alois 
Trnka, Edward Shippen Van Leer, Grace 
Graf, Charles Tamme, Charlton Lewis 
Murphy, Edith W. Bly, Mabelle Cochran 


and the 


Addison, Henri Scott, Erik Luther, Rob- 
ert Braun, Mozart Quartet, Robert Arm- 
bruster, Emily Stuart Kellogg, George 
Dundas, Ralph Kinder, Henry Gurney, 


Florence Hopkins, Frederic Hahn, Edna 
Dunham, Temple Girls Octet, with Wil- 
liam Powell Twaddell; Paul Volkmann, 
Sue Harvard, Alma P. Weisshaar, and 


Nicholas Douty, Thomas A. Daly, F. Nvein 
Weist, Helen Judd Strine, Wassili Leps 
and his orchestra, Creatore and his band, 
Neapolitan Troubadors, Philadelphia Grand 
Opera Quartet, Estey Male Quartet, Greg- 
ory Konerstein, Jenny Kneedler Johnson, 
Dr. Alfred G. Robyn, Henry Lukens. 


The Bureau announces the Flonzaley 
Quartet, by special arrangement’ with 
Loudon Charlton. An arrangement has 


also been effected by which the bureau 
books the Philade!phia Orchestra in its ter- 
ritory for periods other than those devoted 


to the brief tours of December and Feb- 
ruary. 
Philadelphia talent mainly, but many 


other singers and instrumentalists connected 
with the bureau will be presented in these 
concerts, which will be given under the 
best of local auspices. As the out-of-town 
work of the bureau progresses the range 
of territory included in its plan will be 
increased until five States are covered. 

Following the method which the Estey 
Bureau has adopted for handling the out- 
of-town subscription of the Metropolitan 
Opera House Company of Philadelphia, 
opera subscriptions have .been opened in 
the branch offices in and out of town. Rep 
resentatives are handling much of the sub 
scription business of the season, both o} 
the Philadelphia-Chicago and New 
Metropolitan Opera.companies. 

A special phase of the Bureau which has 
developed rapidly is the supplying of so 
loists to musical itself abundan 
proof of existence of the needs it aims t 
supply, and indicating the hearty suppor 
it is receiving from musicians and publi 
alike. 


York 


S cieties, 


Supplying Church Singers 


\ second phase of the work is devote 
to the constant and growing demand ol 
church singers, through which the burea 
is becoming rapidly regarded as the clear. 
ing house for church musical talent. Sup- 
plementing the list of concerts announced 
the Bureau will present a series of special 
concerts by prominent organists, pianists 
vocalists and ensemble combinations in thr 
concert hall of the Estey Building at Wal 
nut and Seventeenth streets 

Following the expansion of Wassih 
Leps’s activities through his annual appear- 
ance at Willow Grove, Philadelphia, and 
his special engagement for the Summer 


concerts of the Cincinnati Orchesrta dur- 
ing the past season, an arrangement has 
heen effected between Mr. Leps and the 
Ikstey Concert Bureau for booking his or 
chestra throughout the territory occupied 
by the Bureau and with special reference 
to a musical festival plan which will in 
clude a number of the large cities in this 
territory. \rRTHUR L. Turps. 


Aborn Has Ticket Speculator Fined 


_ Charles Wilson of No. 245 West Thirty 
fourth street, New York, was fined $1o in 


the Night Court, 
plaint of Sargent 
Opera Company for 


October 2, on the com 
\born of the Century 
speculating in tickets 
Mr. Aborn said that he intended to do 
everything in his power to kill ticket specu 
lating in connection with the Century com 
pany. ; 
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THE SPECIAL FALL ISSUE 


The editors and publishers of MusicaL AMERICA 
present once more to their subscribers, readers and the 
general musical public the annual Special Fall Issue. 

This issue is unique of its kind. There is no similar 
publication in this or any other country. With the 
enthusiastic aid of an army of correspondents, a com- 
plete résumé is given of the activities of the coming 
musical season all over our great country. Such a 
record has value in a number of different ways: 

It has value for the student as showing him the 
strong hold and vast scope which music has already 
acquired in this country and the splendid reward it 
holds out to talent and honest effort. 

It has value for the musician and teacher, as showing 
them that they are no longer the poorly paid members 
of a more or less discredited profession, but the 
honored members of a mighty army, enlisted in the 
promotion of culture and the higher life. 

It has value for the manager in giving him, as no 
other publication ever has, an opportunity to select 
well and wisely the talent that he will present in his 
particular community. 

It has value even for the musical critics, especially 
for those in the out-of-the-way places, in giving them 
a fund of information, which can be used by them in 
their work. 

It has value for the musical public, in giving it in- 
formation in advance as to the attractions which are 
coming and as to the musical events in which it will 
have an opportunity to participate. 

Finally this Special Fall Issue has value to the gen- 
eral public as presenting an unanswerable argument to 
make good the claim that we not only spend hundreds 
of millions on music every year, but that we take a 
lively and intelligent interest in musical affairs as a 
nation and that we have already reached the highest 


degree of musical culture. 


Among the extraordinary developments in the social 
life of our people is the growth in recent years of 
musical taste, and consequently of musical activity in 
places that but a few years ago were struggling to clear 
the land, build houses and make roads. 

This growth is largely due to what is known as the 
local musical manager. It is one of the leading objects 
of this issue to place on record the achievements of 
these local musical managers throughout the country. 
The actual status of the local manager of musical 
affairs has never been fully appreciated. He or she is 
no mere figurehead, who calmly accepts the attractions 
offered by the impresarios of New York, Chicago, 
Boston and Philadelphia. 
learned their musical A, B, C’s. They are close stu- 
dents of the question of supply and demand. They 
They feel keenly the 
spirit of the country’s musical uplift. They control, to 


The local managers have 


recognize comparative values. 


a great extent, the musical thought of their community 
by their discrimination in the selection of the season’s 
musical fare. No chronicle of American musical life 
outside the great centres would be complete without a 
glowing tribute to such persons as Mai Davis Smith, of 
Buffalo; Ona Talbot, of Indianapolis; Mrs. Frederick 
H. Snyder, of St. Paul; Mrs. Clara Bowen Shephard, of 
Milwaukee; L. E. Behymer, of Los Angeles; Robert 
Slack, of Denver; Will Greenbaum, of San Francisco; 
Myrtle Irene Mitchell, of Kansas City; James E. 
Devoe, of Detroit; Adela Prentis Hughes, of Cleve- 
land, and a host of others equally important. 

If we pay tribute to the managers in the musical 
field let us also pay tribute to the teachers, singers, 
students in schools and conservatories, and to all those 
who are laboring so faithfully for the great uplift. 
Let us also not forget the musical critics and writers 
on music in our leading papers and magazines who, 
particularly during the last decade, have raised musical 
criticism to a point where it can fairly and safely 
challenge comparison with the best there is in the Old 
World. 

No one can go through this issue without feeling 
that the day of the musical independence of this 
country is at hand. First we achieved our political in- 
dependence. Then we won commercial independence. 
Then industrial independence, as we established fac- 
tories all over the land. Finally we won our financial 
independence, and no longer trembled when London 
raised the bank rate or the Paris banks closed their 
pockets, and we emphasized this by leading the world in 
invention and winning all the prizes in international 
athletic contests. Now we are about to put a climax 
to it all by achieving our musical independence and 
showing the world that we are not merely a nation of 
business hustlers and money grubbers, but that we 
have ideals, artistic understanding as well as artistic 
capacity, which will ultimately bring us where we shall 
feed the world with our music, as we to-day feed it 


with our pork and our corn. 
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MUSIC STUDY AND MENTAL TRAINING 


Angelo M. Read broached a really vital topic in his 
letter published in the preceding issue of MusIcAL 
AMERICA, urging a more broadly diffused study of 
musical theory in schools and colleges. The serious- 
minded pursuit of this subject in its divers ramifica- 
tions is confined to a relatively small percentage of the 
multitudes enrolled in our institutions of learning. In 
many instances the study of harmony, of counterpoint, 
of form, or instrumentation is indulged in more or less 
apologetically. Among the great body of American 
school and university students a professed interest in 
music of a higher order is regarded contemptuously, 
in the light of an unmanly affectation. 

It is perfectly true, as Mr. Read contends, that har- 
mony and counterpoint are “quite as useful for training 
the mind as some of the higher mathematics, geometry 
or algebra.” One need not even confine oneself to the 
province of strict mathematics. Musical theory com- 
pares favorably with the physical and metaphysical sci- 
ences as a potent means of mental exercise. And it 


surpasses them in-so-far as it further involves the prin- 
ciple of aesthetic discrimination, of artistic selection. 

For the relative neglect of music as compared with 
other branches of intellectual activity teachers and 
professors are largely culpable. Themselves generally 
ignorant and unlettered in music they cannot be ex- 
pected to estimate its true importance and hence assign 
it to a very subsidiary place in the curricula of studies. 
[It is they, far more than the young minds under their 
guidance, who merit most substantial rebuke. 
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Alma Gluck, Efrem Zimbalist and Mme. Sembrich in 
Switzerland 


For a number of months Alma Gluck, the American 
lyric soprano, has been studying under the direction 
of Mme. Sembrich. Together with Efrem Zimbalist, 
the violinist, she is shown above at the Polish singer’s 
estate on the Lake of Geneva. Mr. Zimbalist has pro- 
duced some new compositions this Summer, certain of 
which are dedicated to Mme. Gluck. 


_Flesch—Carl Flesch’s interpretation of the Brahms 
violin concerto is widely regarded as the most perfect 
performance of the work that can be heard today. 


Polacco—Giorgio Polacco refused to conduct Wolf- 
Ferrari’s “Jewels of the Madonna” in London this past 
Summer. Like many native Italians Mr. Polacco feels 
a strong antipathy to the work. 


Jacobs—The Max Jacobs quartet, which has been 
achieving successful results in New York the past 
few years, will this year undertake a Western tour. 
Mr. Jacobs has brought his organization to a high 
plane of excellence. 


Kelley—So effectively and ingeniously did Edgar Still- 
man Kelley play upon the old-time “China” melody of 
Timothy Swan in his “New England Symphony” that a 
musician in the audience at the Norfolk festival called 
it “decorated china.” 


Koemmenich—Louis Koemmenich, conductor of the 
New York Oratorio Society, is the possessor of an 
autograph copy of Saint-Saéns’s “Promised Land.”: Mr. 
Koemmenich heard the first performance of this orato- 
rio at the Gloucester Festival, while in England this 
Summer. 


Stransky—Max Reger’s new “Ballet Suite,” which 
is to be given its first performance in New York this 
season by the Philharmonic Orchestra, is dedicated to 
Josef Stransky, the conductor of the orchestra. The 
work is said to have been written in a vein entirely 
new to Reger. 

Scott—Henri Scott, basso of the Chicago Opera 
Company, is an ardent sportsman. Rowing is one of 
his favorite pastimes, and on noting the condition of 
his hands at the close of the Summer season one 
esteems him especially fortunate in being a singer 
instead of a pianist or violinist. 


Borjes—Charles J. Borjes, the veteran conductor and 
violinist of Norfolk, Va., constantly reads some maga- 
zine or book while he is practicing. He has just finished 
his fourth volume of Bulwer, every line of which was 
read while practicing. He avers that his practicing and 
reading do not disturb each other. 


Parlow—Among the works which Kathleen Parlow 
will play in America on her coming tour this Winter, 
and in which she has not been heard here before, are 
the Sibelius Concerto, Mozart’s Concerto in D Major 
and a Valse by Jendéd Hubay, the Hungarian violinist 
and pedagog, which is said to be a number of much 
charm. 

Hudson-Alexander—One of the most popular songs 
in Mme. Caroline Hudson-Alexander’s répertoire is 
Georg Henschel’s “Spring.” The soprano attributes 
much of her success in interpreting this song to the 


fact that she visited the place where Dr. Henschel com- 


posed it and listened by the hour to the call of the 
birds in the mountains near Aviemore, Scotland. 
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THE SMALL TOWN IN MUSIC 


How Cities of 12,000 Pesuteiien, or Even Less, Have Come to 
Be Profitable Territory for Artists and Organizations on Tour— 
Pioneer Work of the “Stars,” 

of the Sixties and Seventies—The 

Bureaus—-How the Local Managers Have Arisen to Their 

Present Position of Importance 


By ROBERT GRAU 


Managers and ‘‘ Advance 
First Musical 
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There is one city in Michigan where, 
though the gross population is less than 
12,000 souls, there is a public capable of 
patronizing six im- 
portant musical at- 


tractions each sea- 
son, besides an an- 
nual festival held 
on three consecu- 
tive days which in- 
volves an expense 
of $7,500. In this 
same city a grand 
opera star has sung 
twice in one season 
and once in each of 
two following sea- 
sons with receipts 
= in no instance less 
Robert Grau than $2,000. 

The tremendous expansion musically of 
the so-called small town is a subject that 
is just now being widely discussed, and to 
the careful observer the conditions are re- 
vealed in a light well worthy of record. 
In almost every city of 10,000 or more 
population fhere are to-day not one but 
several public-spirited citizens who labor 
for the uplitt of musical conditions, giving 
of their time and money freely and con- 
stantly seeking to create public interest in 
the highest grade of vocal and instrumen- 
tal entertainment. This is accomplished 
only as a result of almost herculean en- 
deavor. In fact, the system in vogue in 
these smaller cities is a canvass from house 
to house in the effort to establish a suffi- 
cient patronage. These local impresarios— 
many of them are of the gentler sex—lay 
out their “bookings” and consider the 
smallest detail, of such matters as weather 
possibilities, avoidance of competing at- 
tractions, etc., in a way that has reduced 
their operations to an absolute science. 

It is not so long ago that local interest 
in important musical events was wholly 
lacking even in cities of far greater popu- 
lation than those now under consideration. 
No musical public existed save that which 
would journey to the big cities for its en- 
tertainment. Even the “Oprey” house was 
without a manager, and instead there was 
a sort of janitor whose one aim was to 
rent the auditorium and whose interest 
ended there. There was often utter indif- 
ference on the part of a public to which 
the word “concert” carried little or no ap- 
peal. 





The Pioneering ‘‘Stars”’ 


We have to thank a small group of 
“stars,” whose power to attract the public 
in the larger cities had begun to wane, for 
the evolution of the small town in the 
early stages. I recall how Clara Louise 
Kellogg enjoyed a vogue for several years 
in hundreds of towns the majority of 
which had never had a visit from a 
celebrity of her caliber before. Mme. Kel- 
logg would sing every night in the week 
except Sunday for forty weeks at a stretch, 
but this was possible at a profit only be- 
cause of the co-operation of the Lyceum- 
sureaus of that day such as T. B. Pond’s, 
the Redpath and others, which were the 
hrst to endeavor to build up a clientele that 
could be relied upon at least to prevent 
great financial loss. 

It must be understood that Mme. Kel- 
logg’s was a name with which to compare 
as long as she permitted her career to con- 
tinue. No city, however small, failed to 
respond to this superb artist, nor was this 
a distinctly musical public. Thousands 
flocked to hear her sing in churches and 
auditoriums other than those usually util- 
ized for concerts, though why this was so 
was never clearly understood as Mme. 


Kellogg’s operatic career differed little 
from that of other prima donnas. But it 
was quite the same with “Honest little 


Emma” (Abbott) who, about the same 
time, went concertizing and _ attracting 
overwhelming audiences. This was before 
Miss Abbott made her début in opera. 
Even in opera the heroine of “the Abbott 
kiss” drew to the theatre people who were 
seen there only when “The Old Home- 
stead” and “Uncle Tom’s Cabin” came to 
town. 

Good management was, however, a 
potent influence in those days as it is to- 
day. The goal was hard to achieve and a 
$500 house for either Kellogg or Abbott 
needed all the effort and intelligence that 
to-day would bring a reward of five or six 
times as much for artists no greater than 
they were then. 


The Old-Time Advance Man 


To attract a $500 audience three and 
four decades ago in such towns and even 
in some larger cities was an achievement 
for which credit does not belong to the 
“stars” alone. This credit surely could not 
be accorded to the local theatre manager 
of the time, and such a dignified calling as 
that of “Concert Direction” did not yet 
exist. Hence, the genius of the old- 
time avant courier had a compelling ef- 
fect. And what a group of learned men 
was wont to “go ahead” of musical organ- 
izations in that precarious era! There 
was, for instance, Charles Levi, a man of 
scholarly attainments, whose literary work 
alone would have enriched him to-day. 
Levi, however, was paid $150 a week, a 
salary granted to few in the business de- 
partment of music even to-day. But such 
a man was expected to do all of the work 
and had no assistants. I recall seeing Levi 
personally placing lithographs in the prin- 
cipal hotels and stores—a sight to inspire 
admiration, for Levi had the manner of 
the Grand Seigneur. 

Then there was the indefatigable James 
W. Morrissey. He is still with us, but the 
“Jimmy” Morrissey who was wont to blaze 
the trail in the “one-nights” for the musi- 
cal events of two generations ago was a 
figure not to be duplicated at the present 
time. It is no reflection on his present op- 
erations to say that only those who were 
privileged to gaze upon the spectacle of 
Mr. Morrissey’s advent in an_ editorial 
sanctum in the seventies can have even a 
faint idea of the sort of service he gave. 

It was Morrissey who invented the 
phrases, “The Abbott Kiss,” and “Honest 
Little Emma.” The advertisements 
evolved by him for more than fifteen years 
in the big city dailies were classics in their 
way and when this spectacular “Musical 
Barnum” arrived in the small towns things 
began to happen. It required just such a 
lieutenant to enable even a great celebrity 
to draw a $500 house in small towns up to 
twenty years ago. 


Zimmerman and De Vivo 


Over in Philadelphia there is a great 
theatrical firm known as Nixon & Zimmer- 
man. I recall the last named as the ad- 
vance agent of great musical attractions of 
the late sixties. “Fred” Zimmerman gave 
service as important as the stars them- 
selves. Parepa Rosa paid Zimmerman 
$1,000 a month when she went concertizing. 
Think of that, ye modern entrepreneurs! 
How many are there to-day who could 


command, much less earn, that honora- 
rium! 
Don Decigo De Vivo—peace to his 


ashes!—was another decidedly prominent 
feature in the exploitation of great musi- 
cians on tour. The period of his greatest 
activity was from 1860 to 1880. De Vivo 
also was paid $1,000 a month for his 
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STEINWAY 


Profit Sharing 


OR upwards of a quarter of a century Steinway 

& Sons have been pursuing the policy of sharing 
their profits with the buying public. 
increase of their output and resources, coupled with 
the concentration of their plants and employment of 
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the most modern methods of manufacturing, have en- $ 

abled Steinway & Sons to produce and sell their $ 
4 pianos at a lower rate thanever. A new small grand + 
$ piano (5 ft. 6 in.) in a mahogany case at the ex- $ 
4 tremely low figure of $750 is the splendid result. + 

Thus the great problem of giving the best article at $ 
: the most reasonable cost has been successfully solved. 3 
? Steinway & Sons invite the careful inspection and : 
3 critical examination by the public of this their latest 


great achievement in the art of pianoforte building. 


STEINWAY & SONS 


Steinway Hall 


107-109 East Fourteenth Street, New York 
Subway Express Station at the Door 
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‘services and he was almost as great an at- 


traction “on the road” as the famous 
divas he so ingeniously heralded. There 
are no types such as De Vivo to-day. 

Looking much like the Prince of Wales 
(as the latter was at the time), De Vivo 
would arrive “in state” about two weeks 
in advance of the date of a concert. There 
were no guarantees to lighten the burdens 
of the impresario then; the business had 
to be created by “the man ahead.” De 
Vivo, besides being a man of literary at- 
tainments, relied a great deal on methods 
that would fail to-day. For instance, his 
wardrobe was something to marvel at. It 
was an ordinary and almost daily proce- 
dure on his part to make a dozen changes 
in apparel from his hat to the immaculate 
patent leather shoes he wore. Surely there 
are many living to-day who will recall 
vividly how De Vivo’s eulogy of singers 
under his direction would attract a crowd 
in hotel corridors. Truly there is no de 
scribing the spectacle. Nor was there any 
term in use in those days that would fitly 
indicate the furore such a man surely did 
create with a difficult public. 


The First Musical Bureaus 


Progress as far as the small town is con- 
cerned began to be in evidence about the 
time when such men as DeVivo, Joel, Levi, 
Zimmerman and their kind were no longer 
available. Grand opera needed the services 
of some of them and others became im- 
portant figures in the general amusement 
field. It was with the advent of the musi- 
cal bureau that the local conditions first 
showed improvement. Such men as L. M. 
Ruben, Henry Wolfsohn and a few others 
who came into the field after them, were 
forced to cultivate some outlet for the 
artists under their control. They could 
not depend on the concert managers, who 
were few in number and backed by little 
or no capital. 


The country was beginning to develop 


its Own singers and musicians and these 
naturally came to the musical bureau. 
When these bureaus were first established, 
their income was very small, and to create 
a lucrative market for the increasing num- 
ber of artists who came to them for fes- 
tival and concert dates, they endeav- 
ored first of all to cultivate local interest 
by engaging either a society or an individ- 
ual to assume the risk of a guarantee or 
else undertake a _ subscription canvass. 
Wolfsohn, a splendid musician himself and 
a man of ingratiating personality, was 
wont to embark on pilgrimages of about 
a fortnight at a time, during which he 
would visit a score of cities of moderate 


size, between New York, Boston and 
Buffalo. 
In these, Wolfsohn would’ undertake 


first to ascertain who were the most inter- 
ested parties in the field in which he 
needed co-operation. Thus the Steinerts, 
of Providence, the Engels, of Springfield, 
the Meeches, of Buffalo, and their like be- 


gan to exert their sway as important 
caterers to the musical public. Slowly, yet 
surely, the number of these local im- 


presarios increased, while the first comers 
gradually extended their field until a cir- 
cuit of a half dozen cities was often under 
a single control. 

The influence of the 
bureaus is truly something hard to con- 
ceive to-day, but it is only fair to state 
that, if the musical undertakings of this 
period are not sharing in the appallingly 
disastrous conditions that prevail in what 
is called theaterdom, it is due greatly to 
the very superior type of local direction 
that has given to great musical events an 
almost sensational glamor. 


first musical 


Venturing Into Virgin Territory 


In ascribing credit for present-day condi- 
tions it is well to turn to those local direc- 
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tors in the larger cities who have been 
emboldened to venture into virgin territory. 
Some of them have gone so far as to exact 
from the New York interests a far lower 
figure for the small town than for the 
cities where they personally have had a far 
greater financial interest. 

This was the way L. E. Behymer oper- 
ated and it explains why a score of cities— 
some hardly known to us in the East—are 
now included in the towns of the great 
Northwest. How all important such a 
progressive policy has been may best be 
realized when it is stated that to-day there 





year. 





CHARLOTTE 


KENT 


Concert Pianiste 
Vienna, Austria 


Available for orchestras, clubs 


and societies, individual 
or joint recitals. 


Address: MYRON KIDDER, 
127 W. 56th St., New York 


beautiful 


Complete technical grasp; full, 
Wiener 


tone and unusual brilliancy.—Neue 
Freie Presse, Vienna. 

“The highest art of 
Warheit, Linz. 

**An orchestral pianiste of the first rank.” 
—Neue Wiener Tagbiatt, Vienna. 

“A phenomenal technic. ”—__W estungar- 
ische Grenzbote, Pressburg, Hungary. 

“Her pearly technic, free from inartistic 
affectations, and complete artistic mastery 
of the instrument places her in the first 
rank of pianists.”—Niederosterreicher 
Grenzbote, Hainburg, Austria. 

“Brilliant playing, masterly tone and fin- 
ished technic.”,-—Military Rundschau, Vien- 
na, Austria. 


piano playing.”’— 








are a dozen musical organizations of no 
mean calibre that spend from forty to sixty 
days in California alone during a single 
Moreover, there is not in that state 
a city or town of 6,000 population or over 
that has not at least one local manager, 
who will assume the burden of risks. 
Nearly all have some musical society be- 
hind them so that it is well nigh impos- 
sible to obtain a paying audience in such 
towns unless under its auspices. 

Mrs. F. H, Snyder, of St. Paul, like 
Mr. Behymer, has spread the influence of 
good music far beyond the portals of her 
home city, even, in fact, into other States, 
and she too has labored for uplift, sacri- 
ficing time and money without as much as 
a fighting chance for personal profit. Her- 
self a prominent musician and erstwhile 


professional, Mrs. Snyder has brought to 
her calling an intimate knowledge of the 
capacity of her musical public with a re- 
sultant effect best shown in the records she 
has achieved in the Northwest during the 
last fifteen years. 

In the State of Minnesota there are a 
score of towns, the names of which are 
practically unknown, where a properly ac- 
credited musical attraction of any repute 
can to-day command a “sold out house,” 
and woe to the individual who would tempt 
fate by competing with one of these at- 
tractions! 

I can recall when Canada was so pre- 
carious a field for musical events that even 
Montreal and Toronto were fought shy of 
by all but a very few of the less expensive 
organizations. Canada was one of the last 
to capitulate to the efforts of the New 
York interests to create local interest for 


its musical output. Tales of stranded or- 
ganizations were common. 

But in due course, with the erection of 
the luxurious Massey Hall in Toronto and 
Windsor Hall in Montreal, there came 
into the musical field in the Dominion such 
influential men as the late Stewart Hous- 
ton, C. E. Harriss and Mr. Veitch. These 
men have given unparalleled service, not 
only in the three cities from which they 
operated but throughout the entire Do- 
minion until to-day there is not a city of 
8,000 population between Suspension 
Bridge and Halifax that is not possessed 
of some local director willing to assume 
the management of any worthy visiting 
artist or organization. This influence is now 
spreading into the new Canadian provinces 
in the far West, where more than one of 
the celebrities in the musical world has 
already found a tremendous public. 








LEO 


ERDODY 


Violin Virtuoso 


IN AMERICA 1913-1914 





The violinist, 
Tschaikowsky Concerto. 


and a large and sensuous tone. 


Leo Wald Erdody, 
He played it with great temperament, 


introduced himself with the 


He possesses a technical finish 


and interpretative powers, personality and magnetism which will 


pave for him a glorious 


Abendblatt. 
Mr. Leo Wald Erdody, 


future.—Dr. 


of Professor Sevcik’s 


von Yos im Deutsches 


Artists’ Class, 


played at his recital the Tschaikowsky Concerto and compositions 
of Chopin and Brahms with great technic, finish and beauty of 


tone.—Dr. 


HAENSEL @ JONES, 


von Belsky in Prager Tageblatt. 


Aeolian Hall, New York 





























to heights of fame 


EXCERPT FROM A CRITICISM OF 


Debut as Lohengrin in 1909 ran as follows:—“ 
(Translation). 


ISSANT - BEARDMORE’S 


A tenor voice which will carry him 


The sequel to this is: 


ENGAGEMENT AS 


FIRST TENOR—COVENT GARDEN, Coming Season 
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CONCENTRATION OF MUSICAL ACTIVITIES IS THE KEYNOTE IN ST. PAUL 


Choral Art Society Amalgamated 
with Schubert Club in Accordance 
with Prevalent Policy of Uniting 
Managerial Interests—A Move- 
ment for Greater Efficiency 


Ss" PAUL, MINN., Sept. 18—Concen- 
tration seems to be the keynote in the 
scale of musical activities in St. Paul for 
the coming season. The season’s prelude 
sounds various themes, but they lie, for the 
most part, well within the tonic key. Any 
variation from this, however agreeable in 
itself, is sensed in influential quarters as a 
dissonance and decried as heretical to the 
interests of orthodoxy in matters man- 
agerial. 

Two organizations enjoying the undis- 
puted moral support of the public are the 
St. Paul Symphony Orchestra and the 
Schubert Club. The orchestra, by virtue 
of its importance as an organ for the ex- 
pression of the noblest forms of the mu- 
sical art and its value in answering the de- 
mands of culture and refinement in Min- 
nesota’s capital city, is supported with a 
liberality which means a satisfactory bal- 
ance between the artistic assets and finan- 
cial liabilities of a season. 

The Schubert Club occupies a field in 
which thirty successive seasons stand in 
review aS SO many monuments to a notable 
growth in the city’s musical appreciative 
capacity. Without salaried officers or man- 
agers, the Schubert Club is the agency for 
volunteer service so amalgamated as to be 
a recognized power back of every musical 
venture of the city. 

A third organization which has won the 
utmost good-will of the public, but, be- 
cause of its exceedingly high standards 
and consequent limited scope, has _ not 
drawn the support necessary to its fullest 
fruition, is the St. Paul Choral Art So- 
ciety, Leopold G. Bruenner, founder and 
continuous conductor for five years. The 
present season marks the affiliation of the 
St. Paul Choral Art Society with the 
Schubert Club, which arrangement leaves 
the Choral Art Soclety free from financial 
and managerial worries and gives to the 
Schubert Club two concerts representative 
of choral art on a high plane. Their 
union is in line with the general scheme of 
concentration and naturally meets the 
hearty approbation of those who feel that 
too many centers of management are detri- 













Left to Right: Lima O’Brien, Local 
Manager in St. Paul; Elizabeth Roth- 
well-Wolff, Soprano, and Wife of 

Conductor Rothwell, of the St. Paul 
Orchestra; Mrs. Warren S. Briggs, 

President Schubert Club of St. Paul 











mental to the citys highest musical wel- 
fare. 
Orchestra’s Eighth Season 

The St. Paul Symphony Orchestra this 
Autumn enters upon its eighth year with 
every promise of a brilliant season under 
the control of its new officers. James J. 
Hill, an honored resident of St. Paul and 
a liberal patron of the orchestra, has been 
made honorary president; Charles W. Gor- 
don, president; C. O. Kalman, L. W. Hill, 
G. T. Slade, vice-presidents, and J. L. 
Mitchell, secretary and treasurer. Ed- 
mund A. Stein, who has been associated 
with the Orchestral Association for seven 
years, will this year serve his third sea- 
son as manager. 

Mr. Gordon has been a director of the 
Orchestral Association since its founda- 
tion, and his work of last year in organ- 
izing and conducting a campaign which 
yielded support along manifold avenues to 
the business erid of the orchestra was nat- 
urally followed by his election to the presi- 


dency at the last annual meeting. [n- 
thusiasm is warm over the prospects of his 
régime. 


Conductor Walter Henrv Rothwell’s re- 











THE NEW YORK MILITARY BAND 


“A Symphony Orchestra in Brass,’’ 
The most artistic organization 
of its kind. 

Series of Concerts at 


Columbia University—Summer 1913. 
New York Park Concerts— 1913. 





Edwin Franko Goldman 


CONDUCTOR 








Address Mr. GOLDMAN at 48 Cooper Square, New York. Tel. 6685 Spring 
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This organization may be engaged for 





concerts or musicales, public and pri- 


vate. (Large or small Orchestra.) 














engagement as conductor for a period of 
years gives evidence of the confidence of 
the Board of Directors in his fitness for 
the position. Edmund Foerstel has been 
re-engaged as concertmaster and Paul 
Morgan, formerly with the New York 
Philharmonic Orchestra, as solo ’cellist. 

The symphony concerts will take place 
fortnightly, with soloists as follows: No- 
vember 5, Putnam Griswold, baritone of 
the Metropolitan Opera Company; Novem- 
ber 18, Margarete Matzenauer, contralto of 
the Metropolitan; December 2, Maggie 
Teyte, soprano of the Chicago Opera Com- 
pany; December 16, Harold Bauer, pian- 
ist; December 31, Frances Alda, soprano, 
Metropolitan Opera; January 13, Carl 
Flesch, Hungarian violinist; January 27, 
Leo Slezak, tenor; February 10, Elizabeth 
Rothwell-Wolff, soprano; February 24, 
Edmund I oerstel, concertmaster of the or- 
chestra; March 10, John McCormack, 
tenor. 

Eighteen Popular Concerts. 

A series of eighteen popular concerts 
will be given as heretofore on Sunday 
afternoons, beginning November 9. The 
orchestra will play several out-of-town en- 
gagements during the regular Winter sea- 
son and make an extended tour of from 
six to eight weeks in the Spring, imme- 
diately after the close of the St. Paul sea- 
son. The Spring tour is under the man- 
agement of Oscar Condon, former man- 
ager of the St. Louis Symphony Orchestra. 

\ series of artists’ recitals under the or- 
chestra’s management will include the ap- 
pearances of Melba and Kubelik in joint 
recital and Fugen Ysaye. 

Another indication of the tendency to 
concentrate is conspicuous in the announce 


Symphony Society Also Extends 
Its Managerial Scope to Con- 
duct Series of Artist Recitals 
as Well as Season of Chicago 
Grand Opera Company 


ment authorized by Manager Stein that the 
Chicago Grand Opera Company will play 
an engagement in St. Paul under the man- 
agement of the St. Paul Symphony Or- 
chestra Association. As a result of nego- 
tiations following the Twin City engage- 
ment of last year, which, under the man- 
agement of Mrs. F. H. Snyder, was local- 
ized in Minneapolis, the engagement for 
the Spring of 1914 will be played in the 
St. Paul Auditorium at the close of the 
orchestra season. 

It is proposed that the engagement shall 
cover four days. The operas submitted 
for the approval of the local management 
are “Rigoletto,” “Lohengrin,” “La _ Bo- 
heme” and “Parsifal,” the last named to 
be given a Sunday performance. 

Lima O’Brien’s announcement of an in- 
dependent series of recitals by four great 
artists arrests the attention of those who 
are looking for stars of first magnitude. 
Josef Hofmann is scheduled in this course 
for January 15; Alma Gluck for February 





Walter Henry Rothwell, Conductor, the 
St. Paul Orchestra 


5; Mischa Elman for March 12; Schu 
mann-Heink for April 16. 
Schubert Club’s Plans 

Keatures of the Schubert Club’s an- 
nouncement for 1913-1914 are the exten- 
sion of its membership to admit men; the 
closing of its doors to non-members, and 
a series of concerts by artists of highest 
rank. The club opens the St. Paul musical 
season, Louise Homer, of the Metropolitan 
Opera Company, appearing in recital the 
evening of October 10. She will be fol- 
lowed by Cecil Fanning, the American bar- 
itone, November 3, and the famous Flon- 
zaley Quartet, November 25. Two con- 
certs by the St. Paul Choral Art Society, 
now a part of the Schubert Club, will be 
given, one on New Year’s day, the other, 


[Continued on page 54] 











Cleveland Leader. 


heard -here in many long days.” 





CHRISTINE 


CONTRALTO 


“Such tone color, even- 
ness of register, admirable placement and such 


rare expression and feeling have not been 


Philadelphia Evening Bulletin.—‘Her voice 
is one of the most. beautiful in freshness, 
warmth and sympathetic appeal ever listened 


to by patrons of the Choral Society.” 


Management Haensel & Jones 











(c) R. W. 
Johnston’s 





Studios 


MILLER 


Season 1913-1914 


H.T. Finck in the New York Evening Post. 

“Miss Christine Miller sang the recitative 
and air charmingly. Her voice is true and 
sympathetic, and she knows how to sing.” 

Glenn Dillard Gunn in the Chicago Tribune. 

“Miss Miller’s talents lifted the perform 
ance of this number to heights of interpre- 
tative eloquence not approached elsewhere in 
the program. Her j 
strengthened a conviction, long cherished, that 
she is the first American contralto in the con- 
cert field.” 


Aeolian Hall 


delivery of the solo 


New York City 
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[Continued from page 53] 
March 11. The “reciprocity” idea will be 
continued by means of exchange programs 
with the Chicago Amateur Club and the 
Matinée Musicale of Duluth. 


W. B. Dixon; assistant librarian, Hen- 
rietta Nellius; federation secretary, Mrs. 
D. S. Elliott. 

The Mozart Club, Leopold Bruenner, 
conductor, will give two choral concerts 
during the season: a chamber music con- 





No. 1, Edmund A. Stein, Manager St. Paul Symphony Orchestra; No. 2, Leopold 
Bruenner, Conductor St. Paul Choral Art Society and Mozart Club; No. 3, Ed- 
mund Foerstel, Concertmaster St. Paul Orchestra 


Three concerts in the series of thirteen 
will be given in the evening at the Peo- 
ple’s Church; the others, with the excep- 
tion of a program of Christmas music in 
St. John’s Church, will be given in Junior 
Pioneer Hall. 

The influence of an American Music 
Committee is to be noted in the engage- 
ment of the two American artists—Mme. 
Homer and Cecil Fanning. 

The special needs of active and student 
members are separately provided for. The 
active section will devote itself principally 
to the study of the newer symphonies to 
be presented by the St. Paul Orchestra. 
The students’ section will resume its con- 
tinuous course in musical history in a se- 
ries of illustrated study programs, exploit- 
ing the characteristics of “The German 
School.” Thomas Whitney Surette will 
appear before the club under the auspices 
of the students’ section in his lecture, “The 
German Romanticists.” 

The organization of a string orchestra 
under the leadership of Leopold Bruenner 
is a new feature in the plan of student 
activity for this season. The philanthropy 
committee, under whose direction sixty 
concerts were given last year, will continue 
its activity among the different industrial, 
correctional and charitable institutions of 
the city. The Schubert Club Music School, 
in connection with the Neighborhood 
House, will this year enter upon its third 
season. 

The officers of the club are: President, 
Mrs. Warren S. Briggs; vice-president, 
Mrs. C. E. Furness; recording secretary, 
Gertrude E. Hall; assistant recording sec- 
retary, Louise Dongan; corresponding sec- 
retary, Mrs. Ward Beebe; assistant cor- 
responding secretary, Mrs. S. D. Flagg; 
treasurer, Cornelia Lusk; librarian, Mrs. 


cert devoted to the works of its patron 
saint, and a Lieder abend. William Brill 
is président. y. iw G BB. 


FEW NOVELTIES FOR DR. MUCK 








Boston Symphony Head Found Past 
Year Unfruitful in This Respect 


Dr. Karl Muck, conductor of the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra, on his return from 
Kurope, announced that he did not have 
a brilliant list of novelties to offer to the 
patrons of the orchestra during the coming 
Winter, as the past year had been most 
unfruitful in this direction. 

He brought back with him the score of 
the new symphony by Heinrich Noren, of 
Dresden, best known in this country as the 
composer of the theme and set of varia- 
tions which he called “Kaleidoscope.” The 
new symphony is entitled “Vita.” He has 
a symphonic poem by Reznicek, composer 
of the opera “Donna Diana,” which is 
called “Peter Schlemihl,” the source of its 
inspiration being the famous story of the 
man who lost his shadow. He has two 
pieces by Max Schillings, “Meergruss” and 
“Seemorgen,” and he will do some new 
short pieces by Fritz Delius. 

Dr. Muck purposes reviving this year 
Rachmaninoff’s Symphony in E Minor, 
No. 2, and it is likely that he will play 
outside of Boston as well as in Boston 
Mahler’s Fifth Symphony, which had a 
marked success in Boston last Spring. 





The success of the recent Beethoven 
Festival in Edinburgh has prompted Daniel 
Mayer, the London concert manager, to 
arrange a Beethoven Festival in London 
next year. 








Company. 


Helen Warrum 


The young American Soprano of the Chicago- 
Philadelphia Opera Company, reengaged for 
the coming season. 


During the last season she had more than forty 
performances in the productions of this 


For Concert Engagements address: 


> Chicago Opera Co., The Auditorium 
CHICAGO, 


ILL. 











CECILE AYRES 


Pianist 

















New York Debut, New Century Theatre 
March 1, 1912 
With New York Symphony Orchestra 
Walter Damrosch, Conducting 


HENRY T. FINCK in the New York Evening Post. 

She played the gloriously stirring and melodious Grieg Concerto with 
beautiful tone, a good technic, poetry and musical feeling. She was 
received with warmth. 


H. E. KREHBIEL in the New York Tribune. 

Cecile Ayres showed a fine amount of musical appreciation in her 
performance of the Concerto. In.the cadenza of the first movement she 
did unexpectedly well. 


RICHARD ALDRICH in the New York Times. 
_ She displayed many commendable qualities, among them a good sing- 
ing tone. 


PITTS SANBORN in the Globe. 

There was a concert of the Symphony Society yesterday afternoon, 
which brought forward a young pianist who will probably be heard often 
in the future. Miss Ayres disclosed unusual talent in a very creditable 
performance of the Grieg concerto. 


ARTHUR M. SCHOENSTADT in the New York Morgen Journal. 

That the young lady possesses musical feeling in an eminent degree 
was evident throughout her whole conception of the work. The Adagio, 
for example, she played in a masterful manner and thereby revealed her 
conspicuously beautiful cantilena. 


Haensel & Jones, Aeolian Hall, New York 
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MINNEAPOLIS VITALIZED BY ITS ORCHESTRA AND CLUBS 





City Given Conspicuous Place on 
Musical Map by Oberhoffer and 
His Symphony Associates —- 
Local Organizations and Man- 
agers Stimulate Appreciation and 
Exhaust Artists’ ‘‘ Blue Book’? 
in Providing Concert Stars 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Oct. 5. 

HREE men largely responsible for the 

conspicuous position occupied by 
Minneapolis on the map of musical Amer- 
ica are Emil Oberhoffer, Wendell Heighton 
and Carlo Fischer. 

From the art standpoint, the name of 
Emil Oberhoffer is synonymous with that 
of the Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra. 
The splendid organization stands today as 
the embodiment of musical and personal 
qualities applied during ten of the best 
years of a man’s life to the development 
of musical appreciation in the city with 
which he has cast his lot. A permanent 
resident of the Mill City, a patriotic Amer- 
ican, albeit by adoption, Mr. Oberhoffer’s 
interests are one with those of America 
and Minneapolis—a fact which gives force 
to his work and inspires the loyalty of a 
city which is throbbing with municipal 
pride. 

To Wendell Heighton, manager, are due 
the heavy bookings of the orchestra on 
the several successful tours which have 
given it prominence throughout the coun- 
try, while the exceptional combination of 
artistic qualities and business capacity 
found in Carlo Fischer, associate manager 
and one time solo ’cellist in the orchestra, 
justifies the confidence of the public in a 
brilliant and well-managed local season. 

Back of the administrative forces stands 
the orchestral association, with the follow- 
ing officers: President, Elbert L. Carpen- 
ter; vice-president, Edmund J. Phelps; 
secretary and treasurer, Charles N. Chad- 
bourn. 

Thirty-nine Oberhoffer Concerts 


The plans of the orchestra for the sea- 
son include twelve Friday evening sym- 
phony concerts, twenty-one Sunday after- 
noon popular concerts in three series of 
seven concerts each, and six young people’s 
concerts on Friday afternoons. These last 
are given under the auspices of a group 
of Minneapolis women organized as a 
Young People’s Symphony Concert Asso- 
ciation. 

The Friday evening soloists may be di- 
vided into four groups consisting of four 
vocalists, three pianists, four violinists and 
one ’cellist. At the first concert, October 
24, the assisting artist will be Putnam 
Griswold. At the second concert, Novem- 
ber 7, the soloist will be Richard Czer- 
wonky, concert master of the orchestra. 
The third concert, on November 21, will 
bring forward as soloist, for the fourth 
time with the orchestra, Katharine Good- 
son. Johanna Gadski will sing with the 
orchestra at the fourth concert, December 
5. Another orchestral member, Cornelius 
van Vliet, first ’cellist, will appear as solo- 
ist at the next concert, December Ig. On 
January 2 the orchestra will be assisted by 
Eugen Ysaye. On January 16 the soloist 
will be Mme. Julia Claussen. January 30 
will mark the first appearance with the 
orchestra of Fritz Kreisler, to be followed 
on February 13 by Teresa Carrefo. On 
February 20 Harold Bauer will play with 
the orchestra and the next concert of 
March 13 (the interval of three weeks 
being set in order to allow the orchestra 
to make its third concert tour of the 
East), will bring forward for the third 
time Mischa Elman. The evening season 
will close on March 27 with Emma 
Loeffler. 

The Sunday afternoon concerts will be- 
gin October 26. The soloists engaged for 
the first series of seven popular concerts, 
in order of appearance are Louise Steven- 
son, Cordelia Lee, William Hinshaw, 
Georgia Kober, pianist; Elsa Kellner, 





Three Moving Spirits of Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra: 


Manager (Moffet Photo); No. 2, Emil 


Carlo Fischer, Associate Manager (Photo Copyright by Sweet) 


Henry J. Williams, harpist of the orches- 
tra, and Albert Lindquist, tenor. 


Gives Orchestral Experience 
The Orchestral Art Society, William 


McPhail, conductor, constitutes an im- 





Some of the Men Responsible for Progress of City’s Musical 
Heinrich Hoevel, President, ‘‘Klang Klub’’; 
Club; No. 3, William McPhail, Conductor, 


Carpenter, President, Apollo Club 


portant center of activity. There are 
fifty members of the society. The orches- 
tra is supported altogether from the sale 
of tickets to its concerts and receives no 
outside help from anyone. Two concerts 
will again be given. The purpose of the 
society is to acquaint the amateur musician 
with the better class of music and to give 
experience to the student of the various 
orchestral instruments. 

Mr. McPhail has an excellent reputa- 
tion as concert violinist and, together with 
his wife, Margaret McPhail, pianist, will 
give one of the earliest concerts of the 


(Moffet Photo), 


give concerts 
throughout the state this Winter under the 
auspices of the University of Minnesota 


extension department. 


Organizations: 
No. 2, H. S. Woodruff, Conductor, 


Minneapolis 


series of three concerts to be given in the 
\uditorium, 


Seagle’s Home-Coming 
The assisting artists engaged are Oscar 
neapolis and member of the Apollo Club; 


Carpenter, president, gives vitality to the 
organization 


siasm for music and the Apollo Club in 
particular. George B. Eustis is secretary 
of the club. 


Club for Music Discussion 


The “Klang Klub,” Heinrich Hoevel, 
president, has issued a prospectus indicat- 
ing its serious purpose. The “Klub” con- 
sists of an association of men, organized 
in IQII, principally for the discussion of 
musical matters, but to some extent for 
sociability also. The membership is lim- 
ited to twenty. 

The principal subject for the coming 
season is “The Music of Johannes 
Brahms,” with subdivisions of the main 
theme alternating with various general 
topics, as follows: “The Place of Brahms 
in Musical History,” Harlow Gale; “The 
Science of Voice Production,” a round 
table, J. Austin Williams; “Brahms’ Cham- 
ber Music with Piano,” Stanley R. Avery; 
“Modern French Chamber Music,” Hein- 
rich Hoevel; ‘Brahms’ Piano Music,” 
William Mentor Crosse; “The Opera 
Since Wagner,” Willard Patten; “The 
Place of the Russians in Modern 
Music,” Raymond Shryock; “Brahms’ 
Chamber Music without Piano,” William 
McPhail; “‘Haus-Musik’ of the Great 
Composers,” Robert Griggs Gale ; 
“Brahms’ Symphonies,” Donald N. Fergu- 
son; “The English Song,” James Lang; 
“Brahms’ Songs, with special reference to 
the Piano Accompaniments,” Harry Phil- 
lips and Robert Griggs Gale; ‘“Character- 
istic National Dances,” Frederick Fichtel; 
“Max Reger and the New Organ Music,” 
Hamlin Hunt. 


Thursday Musical’s Events 


The Thursday Musical is a large organ- 
ization standing for a wide field of use- 
fulness in Minneapolis. Anne M. Hughes, 
its new president, confesses to have been 
converted from the attitude of the cynic 
toward women’s organizations and won 
over to “clubdom” by the opportunities for 
activity in a good cause offered by the 
Thursday Musical. Besides her conserva- 
tive plans for the year, Miss Hughes is 
strongly interested in the subscription of 
the Thursday Musical of the Minneapolis 
Symphony Orchestra. Three special treats 
to club members have been organized in 
the engagement of Charles Wakefield Cad- 
man and Princess Tsianina Redfeather for 
an afternoon of “Indian’ Music”; Theodora 
Sturkow-Ryder for a piano recital, and 
David and Clara Mannes for one of their 
sonata recitals. 


Remarkable All-Star Course 


An All-Star Musical Artists Series 
which will bring to Minneapolis eighteen 
splendid artists, is announced by Albert 
Kk. Cox, a new-comer to the city. The at- 
tractions offered by Mr. Cox are Pasquale 
Amato, November 5; Corinne Rider 
Kelsey and Claude Cunningham, Novem- 
ber 25; Margarete Matzenauer, November 
17; Maud Powell, December 15; Frances 
\lda, Frank Le Forge and Gutia Casini, 
January 1; Alma Gluck, February 6; Kath- 
leen Parlow and Wilhelm Bachaus, Febru- 
ary 11; Marie Rappold, Otillie Metzger 
and Franz Egenieff, February 16; John 
McCormack, March 11; Clara Butt and 
Kennerley Rumford, March 18, and Fan- 
nie Bloomfield Zeisler, April 2. 

, =e G & 


Bernard Shaw Finds Use for an Opera 
Libretto 


How even an opera libretto may have 
its uses is shown by Bernard Shaw, who 
relates this incident: “Once [| was in 
Milan with a party of English friends, 
dining at a_ railway restaurant. Our 
waiter spoke no language other than his 
own. When the moment came to pay 
and rush for our train we were unable 
to make him understand that we wanted 
not one bill, but twenty-four separate ones. 
My friends insisted that I must know 
ltalian—I racked my memory for chips 
from the language of Dante, in vain. All 
of a sudden a line from “The Huguenots’ 
flashed to my brain: ‘Ognuno per se; per 
tutto il ciel’ (every man for himself and 
heaven for all), I declaimed with tri- 
umphant success. The army of waiters 
was doubled up with laughter, and my 
fame as an Italian scholar has been on 
the increase ever since.” 
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“THE FATAL D’ ws 





—A MUSICAL NOVEL 


By LOUIS Cc. ELSON 








[From the Musical Observer] 


CHAPTER I. 
Slighted. 
Minka loved Ivan and Ivan loved Minka. 
When we state this fact our intelligent 
readers will at once know that the scene 


of our story is laid in Russia, and that 
Ivan was not the gentleman surnamed 
“the Terrible.” Yet he was a pianist and 
often even a fortissimist, for he took pride 
in his strength and could disable the firm- 


est piano in two movements. 


Nikolai was like Ivan in two points; he 


was also a pianist and he also loved Min- 
ka; but beyond this he was not like Ivan 


—quite the contrary. He was so deeply in 
love with Minka that he even attempted 
poetry for her sake, although poetry was 
not his forte, not even his mezzo-forte. 
Yet he managed to manufacture and to 
hand his idol this touching Idyll :-- 

Oh, Minka, Minka, Minka, Minka, 

Thy name is ever in my thinker. 

When sitting at my bowl of Bortzsch 

Thine image doth my vitals scortzsch. 

I think of thee when full of Vodki— 

Here the poem abruptly ended, although 


























CHARLOTTE LUND 


Prima Donna Soprano 
“An exceptionally well-equipped artist” 


The New York Sun says:— 


‘‘Mme. Lund has an unusually beautiful voice, of excel- 
lent timbre; much temperament, and a rare interpretative 


ability.” 


The London Daily Mail says :— 

“Charlotte Lund—who in blood and name so nearly 
resembles Jenny Lind—attracted a throng to her recital. 
The young cantatrice was in splendid voice and did full 
justice to a well chosen programme.” 


Le Figaro, Paris, says :— 


“Charlotte Lund had an enormous success at the Salle 
Gaveau, promptly winning all by the charm of a voice of 


great range and clear timbre. 


pression in the compositions 


She made a powerful im- 
of Strauss and Brahms, and 


by her interpretations of other compositions—sung to per- 
fection—she won an ovation.” 


New York Tribune says :— 


‘The soloist of the occasion, Mme. Lund, is equipped 
with a soprano voice excellently schooled, of exceptional 
carrying power and much tonal beauty, and she scored an 


emphatic success.’ 
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The Wolfsohn Musical Bureau 


No. 1 West 34th Street, 





New York 


for six weeks Nikolai sought a rhyme for 
“Vodki’—in vain, and the more he took 
of it, the less he found it rhymable, where- 
fore he handed the verse to her as above— 
somewhat incomplete. And Minka took it 
to Ivan, and they read it together, and 
laughed. Nikolai heard the laughter and 
resolved upon a dire revenge. 
CHAPTER II. 
Blighted. 

Night in Vladiowechvotinetz. 
The music-studio of Ivan is shrouded in 
darkness. It is so dark that the cele- 
brated painting of a black cat at the bot- 
tom of a coal mine at midnight is dazzling 
in comparison. But see (if under the cir- 
cumstances you can), a solitary figure is 
prowling around in the circumambient 
gloom. It goes to the piano and softly 
raises the lid. It is Nikolai and he is 
smearing one of the hammers of the in- 
strument heavily with dynamite! 

CHAPTER III. 

United. 


It is morning in Vladio—etc. Minka 
was in the kitchen gaily singing as she 
mixed the Pirok and arranged the Samo- 
var for the morning meal. She frowned 
and ceased her song as Nikolai entered the 
room. He silently handed her a paper. A 
look of affright crossed her countenance 
as she thought that it might be another 
poem. But it was not. 

It was a proposal of marriage, a marital 
promissory note at sixty days, with the 
usual three days of grace. Now Minka’s 
look of fear changed to one of scorn (we 
need scarcely state that she had a Mobile 
—Ala.—countenance), and she tore the 
note into shreds, throwing the fragments 
into Nikolai’s face, while she shouted: 
“Not if there were not another man in the 
whole world, you disgusting, bestial Vodki 
tank! !” 

“It is well,” responded Nikolai, coldly. 
“IT have been trained in the school of diplo- 
macy, which can understand the subtlest 
hint, and I suspect this to be equivalent to 
a refusal. But let me tell you that you are 
bestowing your affections upon a very in- 
ferior pianist. Ivan can neither read at 
sight nor play with vigor.” 

“It’s false,” cried Ivan, who had entered 
the room just in time to hear the last 
words. 

“Prove it, then,’ responded Nikolai. 
“Can you play at sight this” manuscript 
which I have just composed ?” 

“Certainly, I can play it from memory, 
if you wish,” responded Ivan, who knew 
most of the sources of Nikolai’s composi- 
tions. 

“Very well,” said Nikolai, “but notice 
that this D is marked ffff. Can you give 
it sufficient power ?” 

“T can add a couple of FFs 
sneered Ivan. 

“Try it then,” said Nikolai; “let the D 
crash out tremendously. I will go off a 
little ways, since I can always judge music 
better at a distance,” and he climbed out 
of the window with much celerity. 

Ivan sat at the piano (for they had gone 
into the music-room during this dialogue) 
with Minka at his side. He began to play. 
Nearer and nearer came the fatal D. At 
last—BANG!!! 


It is night. 


if you wish,” 


The remains of the two lovers were 
found scattered over four _ provinces. 
When they were finally gathered and 


placed in a tub it was found impossible to 
reassort or reassemble them. Therefore 
the benevolent Czar ordered that they 
should be buried in a single grave. A 
more thoroughly united couple had never 
heen seen in Russia. We ought to add 
that the piano was never the same instru- 
ment afterwards, 


(THE END.) 


Gamble Concert Party Playe 150 Dates 
During This Season 


The query is often asked by musical 
agents: How is it that the Ernest Gam- 
ble Concert Party fills long, successful sea- 
sons, year after year, when its tours are 
booked direct by post, at invariable guar- 
antees, and the business is done from Pitts- 
burgh instead of New York? While the 
New York managers insist that this can- 
not be done, there are two Pittsburgh 
artists who have successfully demonstrated 
that a judicious use of printer’s ink, backed 
up by the necessary talent, can make per- 
manent success. Christine Miller and 
Ernest Gamble are these examples. The 
Gamble Party has just closed a Chautau- 
qua season embracing one hundred and 
twenty-one concerts, and the coming Win- 
ter will approach one hundred and fifty 
engagements. The tour will extend to the 
Pacific Coast, to Florida, to Panama, the 
West Indies, Central America and to Can- 
ada. Twenty Michigan cities alone have 
secured this company. 





A monument is to be erected to Gounod 
in the little village of Saint-Rémy, where 
he composed the music of “Mireille” in 


1863. 
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Tour with Thomas Orchestra Spring 1913. 


Tour with Boston Festival Orchestra 1910, 
11, 712. 


Soloist Worcester Festival, 1911, 12, 713. 
Soloist Springfield Festival, 1910, ’11, 12. 
Soloist Albany Festival, 1910, ’11, 712. 
Soloist Norfolk Festival, 1912. 

Soloist Ithaca Festival, 1910, ’11. 

Soloist Buffalo Festival, 1913. 

Soloist Cleveland Festival, 1913. 

Soloist Ann Arbor Festival, 1913. 
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York’s Music Lovers Benefit from 
Rivalry of City’s Many Choruses 


























Chorus of York Y. M. C. A. (Urban H. Hershey, Conductor), Composed Largely 


of Church Soloists 


— Pa., Oct. 5.—During the coming 
season, choral organizations will be 
promoted more extensively in York than 
at any time heretofore, although the 
Schubert Choir will not appear in concert 
work anid the York Oratorio Society will 
not perfect its plans for the present, as 
the officers are centering their efforts to 
cancel an indebtedness which was incurred 
The society presented “Carmen” in concert 
form with the Boston Festival Orchestra 
and Mme. Florence Mulford in the title 
role at its festival last Spring, and more 
pretentious offerings are promised for the 
future. 

The general public so well patronized 
the Wagnerian concert by the New York 
Philharmonic Society with Mme. Marie 
Rappold as soloist and the concert of the 
United States Marine Band that a goodly 
number of musical events are planned. 
The Marine Band will appear again in No- 
vember. The rivalry between the Oratorio 
Society and the Schuberts and the marked 
advancement made with music in the city 
public schools have given an impetus to 
the various church chorus choirs. 

Many of these societies are under the 
direction of able musicians and are acquir 
ing large numbers of promising young vo 
calists. For St. Matthew’s Lutheran 
chorus choir Director Edgar A. Frey ex 
pects to enlist an additional number of 
singers this Fall. The St. Paul’s Lutheran 
chorus choir, Urban H. Hershey, director ; 
First Presbyterian chorus choir, Arthur 
Bates Jennings, director, and the Heidel- 
berg Choral society, M. B. Gibson, direc- 
tor, will make more pretentious efforts than 
those of last year. 


The boys’ vestal choir of ~t. John’s 
Ipiscopal Church will sing at least three 
cantatas and two oratorios during the 
Winter. The performances will comprise 
“The Last Judgment,” by Spohr; “Olivet 
to Calvary,” Maunder; “Crucifixion,” 
Stainer; “Holy City,” Gaul, and “St. Paul,” 
Mendelssohn. Six organ recitals will be 
given during Lent by John Denues, the 
organist and chorister. 

Urban Il. Hershey, of Manheim, Lan- 
caster county, has been re-elected director 
of the male chorus of the Young Men’s 
Christian Association, in the personnel of 
which a majority of the singers are solo 
ists in city churches. This organization is 
considered one of the best of the kind in 
the state, being in demand in many cities 
for concert work The Grove 
Choral Society has reorganized for the sea 
son with J. W. Poff as president and John 
Denues as director. The society 


Spring 


gave two 
cantatas last year, the first of its existence, 
and ended the season with a surplus in 
its treasury. One of the presentations was 
“The Rose 

One of the features of the city’s musical 
activities is the remarkable progress being 
made by the public school children. Last 
year the High School Choral Society was 
organized with 100 members, only twelve 
of whom were boys. ‘This year the mem 
bership has increased to 400 with one 
fourth of the number boys. There ar 
fifty-three young bassos, with the result 
that the chorus is exceptionally well bal 
Choruses from grand and comic 


Maiden,” by Cowen. 


anced. 
operas and other works will be presented 
at concerts to be given during the season 
The society is under the direction of John 


Denues, supervisor of music in the.schools. 





COSTS $200,000 FOR NEW 
METROPOLITAN SETTINGS 


Technical Director Siedle’s Estimate of 
Outlay Upon Eleven New Produc- 
tions for Coming Season 


Edward Siedle, technical director of the 
Metropolitan Opera Company, is probably 
the best known manufacturer of theatrical 
scenic effects and properties in the country, 
maintaining, outside his connection with 
where a 


the opera, the Siedle Studios, 
large number of the chief theatrical pro 
ductions of the country are made each 


year. Mr. Siedle is the possessor of on 
of the most valuable libraries in the 
country pertaining to architecture, house 
hold art and decoration and costumes. In 
fact, a wag recently reported that he knows 
the correct mode of life of every period 
from Adam to the hobble skirt! In a 
recent interview with a representative of 
the New York Tribune, Mr. Siedle went 
into details regarding his work at the Met 
ropolitan. 

“The work of the department over which 
[I have the honor to preside never ceases,” 
said he. “From the moment the opera 
closes, in April, to the rise of the curtain 
in November, we are engaged in a continu- 
ous round of preparation. Though a good 
deal of our new scenery is painted in 
Europe, it is shipped here rolled up, and 


must be stretched on frames’ by us. This 


vear we have eleven completely new sets 

for the four ‘Ring’ operas, for ‘L’Amore 
dei tre Re,” for ‘Julien,’ for ‘Rosenkava 
lier, for ‘L’Amore Medico,’ for ‘Carmen’ 
and for ‘Madeleine.’ With the exception of 


the last named, which is a ne-act opera, 


these productions, including scenery and 
costumes, cost about $20,000 ¢ ich, SO you 
see the total expense alone will amount 
thi eason to fully $200,000 

“But this is far from being all. The 

nstant wear and tear upon scenery and 
costumes is frightful, and we have con 
tinually t be renewing and repainting I 
hav pt bably one hundred persons under 
me in this work, and they are constantly 
employed Wher! u think that some 

f our productions require costumes for 


1 
; 
Ll 


hree hundred people you can readily un- 


det stand the pre blems that we face The 
fact that the Met volitan has n store- 
house for scenery is a source of great 
trouble for us, as it forces us to carry 
way each night one set and return with 
anothi When a new opera house is 
built I hope that we shall be able to have 
a storehou directly across the street, as 


[ fear it will be difficult to find a plot of 
ground large contain such a 
house within the theater building and at 
the same time comply with the fire laws.” 
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Celestina Boninsegna, formerly of the 
Boston Opera, is engaged for the opera 


season in Trieste 
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MME. MAIGILLE and Her Teacher MME. ROSINE LABORDE 








Voice Placing 
through to 
the Highest 
Finish in 
Opera, Oratorio 
and Lieder 
in English, 
French, German 


and Italian 





MME. HELENE MAIGILLE 


Voice Examinations on Mondays, Wednesdays 





INTER PRE- 
TATION 


IN SONGS 














Teacher of Emma Calvé, Marie Delna and Mme. 
Heglon 








MME. ROSINE LABORDE 


and Saturdays at 2 oclock at 


Her Studios 


42 West 28th St, New York City 
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Two Atlanta Associations Foster 
Musical Progress of the South 





Festival Association Working to Break Record of Last Year’s Opera 
Season, Besides Providing Organ Recitals and Presenting Big 
Festival Chorus—Musical Association Secures $10,000 Guarantee 
for Concerts by Atlanta Philharmonic and Noted Visiting Artists 


TLANTA, Ga., Oct. 6—Atlanta is en- 

tering upon a season of music which, 
according to all indications, will be the 
greatest that a Southern city has yet known 
and the fullest significance as to the musical 
progress of the South. The season’s book- 
ings include everything from operetta to 
grand opera sung by some of the world’s 


greatest artists, the stars of the Metropol- 
itan Opera Company. 

Besides a large number of splendid con- 
servatories Atlanta has two of the most 
active musical organizations in the country. 
The Atlanta Musical Association, headed 
by Mrs. John M. Slaton, wife of the gov- 
ernor of Georgia, and sponsored chiefly by 
prominent Atlanta women, is devoting its 
energies largely to promoting the Philhar- 
monic Orchestra, one of the best in the 
South. The Atlanta Music Festival Asso- 
ciation, backed by some of the South’s 
most influential and wealthy persons, sees 
to it that Atlanta gets the best that there is 
in grand opera every year, and provides for 
free weekly organ concerts and other mu- 
sical events of interest. Both organizations 
from time to time bring noted artists here. 

Atlanta came into world-wide promi- 


Mrs. John M. Slaton, president of the 
association, has announced that Mr. John C. 
Freund, editor of MusicaL AMERICA, will 
deliver an address in Atlanta early in Oc- 
tober under the auspices of the association. 
Col. W. L. Peel, president of the Atlanta 
Music Festival Association, has assured 
Mrs. Slaton that the Festival Association 
also wishes to sponsor Mr. Freurid’s ad- 
dress. 

The Musical Association plans to give 
between eight and ten concerts this Winter. 
At each of the concerts it is expected that 
some noted artist will appear. Plans are 
on foot to secure Bella Alten, Alma Gluck, 
Myrtle Elvyn, Josef Hofmann, Evan Wil- 
liams and others. 

Two of the leading spirits in the Musical 
Association are Mrs. Slaton, the president, 
and Mrs. John Lamar Meek, vice-president. 
The association probably owes: its assur- 
ance of life to these two, for Mrs. Meek 
and Mrs. Slaton recently secured a $10,000 
guarantee fund through a personal canvass 
among the business men of Atlanta. They 
now are trying to increase the active mem- 
hership of the association to 1,000 and hope 
to do so within a year. 

The Music Festival Association expects 
to make one of the features of the Winter 





Music Festival Association. 








Photo by Stevenson, Atlanta. 


The Men Who Have Made Atlanta Famous for Grand Opera—All Directors of the Atlanta 
Left to Right: 
James R. Gray; Second Row, V. H. Kriegshaber, G. W. Wilkins, Col. William L. Peel 
(Center), President, Ben Lee Crew, and W. W. White; Third Row, C. L. Anderson, 
Victor Lamar Smith, C. B. Bidwell, and R. S. Wessels; Bottom Row, John Temple 
Graves, John W. Grant and H. M. Atkinson 


Top Row, Clark Howell, J. E. Murphy and 








nence last Spring bv setting a record for 
attendance at grand opera. The musical 
world generally awakened to the realization 
that a new center of music had been dis 
covered when in six days Atlanta spent 
nearly $100,000 to hear grand opera and 
when almost 6,000 persons attended a single 
performance. But Atlanta merely smiled 
and looked ahead on the calendar to see on 
what day the Metropolitan Company’s 1913- 
I914 season would close in New York, and 
just how soon afterward the star singers 
could reach Atlanta. 


Success for Conductor Wilson 


The Atlanta Musical Association opened 
its series of Philharmonic concerts on Oc- 
tober 5, with Mortimer Wilson, the promi- 
nent Atlanta composer, as conductor. The 
concert was given at the Atlanta Theater, 
which will be the home of the Philharmonic 
this season. The performance was splendid 
and called forth a tribute to the work of 
Mr. Wilson. 


the appearances of the festival chorus, 
which is composed of more than 300 voices. 
he plans of the festival association as yet 
are somewhat incomplete, owing to the fact 
that a successor to Dr. Percy J. Starnes as 
municipal organist has not been chosen 
However, Col. Peel, the president, an 
nounces “You may rest assured that we 
will continue to give a free organ concert 
every Sunday afternoon, and Dr. Starnes’ 
successor will, of course, take up the work 
of the chorus. We are also planning to 
bring a number of noted artists here during 
the season and—don’t forget grand opera 
in the Spring.” 

Atlanta’s Auditorium has probably the 
biggest organ in America, excepting that in 
Seattle, and the municipal organist of Se- 
attle who played here a few weeks ago 
pronounced this instrument one of the most 
splendid he has seen. Since Dr. Starnes 
resigned as municipal organist, various 
noted organists have substituted in his 
place. William E. Zuch, of Chicago, is one 


Two Leading Spirits of Musical As- 
sociation and the Manager of 
Philharmonic’s Headquarters: 
Above, Mrs. John M, Slaton, 
Wife of the Governor of Georgia 
and President of Musical Asso- 
ciation. 
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Below, Right, Mrs. John L. Meek, Vice-President of Association (Both Photos 


by Stevenson), and, Left, Homer C. George, Manager of Atlanta Theater and a Musi- 


cal ‘‘Booster’”’ 


of those mentioned as a likely successor to 
Dr. Starnes. Another is Clarence Rey 
nolds, organist of the Ucean Grove Audi 
torium. 

$7,000 for Sousa Week 


An illustration that Atlanta will have 
‘only the best” is the fact the Atlanta Auto 
mobile Association has agreed to spend 
$7,000 to get John Philip Sousa and his 
band, with Virginia Root and Margel Gluck, 
oloists, here for only one week to add 
interest to a display of new model cars in 
Jovember. Atlanta also is taking a great 
interest in rhythmical dancing, and espe 
cially in the Dalcroze method of instruc 
tion 

Homer C. George, of the Atlanta The- 
ater, is a theatrical manager who is doing 
much to promote music in Atlanta. In 
addition to booking all of the best musical 
and ballet attractions possible, Mr. George 
has turned his theater over to the Musical 
Association as the Philharmonic orchestra 
headquarters. Mr. George’s first musical 
attraction of the season was DeKoven’s 
“Robin Hood,” which was greeted enthu- 
siastically on October 3 and 4. Mr. George 
has announced that contracts are in hand 
for Anna Pavlowa, for the combination of 
Gertrude Hoffman, Lady Constance Rich 
ardson and Mme. Polaire Company, and for 
“Salomé” and other operas. 


Wilson Plans Local Opera Company 


In addition to the love for music in gen: 
eral. Atlanta has enough women who sing 
to form an opera company that need ex 
clude nothing from its répertoire, provided 
that adequate male voices could be found. 
Such an opera company now is being plan 
ned by Mortimer Wilson, of the Atlanta 
Conservatory of Music. who has added a 
course in opera coaching to the curriculum. 

A feature that should not be omitted is 
the fact that the musical fervor of Atlanta 
is found even within the walls of the fed- 
eral prison. The prisoners of the United 


States penitentiary have formed among 
themselves one of the best orchestras that 
has played to an Atlanta audience. 
LINTON K. STARR 

Siegfried Ochs, conductor of the Berlin 
Philharmonic Chorus, has been decorated 
by the Grand Duke of Hesse with the cross 
of a chevalier of the Order of Philip the 
Magnanimous in the first class 
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Grace D. Northrup 


SOPRANO 
CONCERT ORATORIO RECITAL 


Direction 


MARC LAGEN, FIVE HUNDRED FIFTH AVENUE, N. Y. 











Christine 
Eevin 


CONTRALTO 








Recital 
Oratorio 
Concert 


Correspondence regarding 
repertoire, dates and terms 


should be addressed to 


524 West End Avenue 
New York City 


Tel. Riverside 4801 
or Aeolian Hall, Room 1130 


THE LEHMANN METHOD 


of Singing Taught in 
New York 


by 
MME. MINNA 


KAUFMANN 


Carnegie Hall Studio 866-67 








MME. MINNA KAUFMANN— 
Soprano—will appear in con- 
certs and recitals during the 
season. 














Critical Comments 





Madame Kaufmann’s voice is one of unusual range and of fine musical 
quality.—Delaware (Ohio) Journal-Herald. 

Mme. Kaufmann’s voice is one of singularly beautiful quality and she has 
acquired a commendable control of her resources.—Musical America. 

Mme. Minna Kaufmann is winsome and graceful. The audience is her’s 
before even her voice is heard but when the matchless beauty of her voice is 
heard the audience becomes more than ever devoted.—Daily Argus, Mt. Vernon, 
N.Y. 

Madame Minna Kaufmann sings with intelligence and great self-possession. 
—New York Evening Post. 

Mme. Kaufmann sang with true and compelling emotion with a sincerity, 
free from any taint of exaggeration.—Boston Herald. 


Mme. Kaufmann’s singing disclosed a voice of much natural beauty of 


quality. It is fresh and clear, and her style is good.—New York Sun. 
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ALEXANDER 


SASLAVSKY 


CONCERTMASTER 
New York Symphony Orchestra 





First Violinist of the Saslavsky 
String Quartet 





MR. SASLAVSKY will be 
available for concert and re- 


cital engagements. 


THE SASLAVSKY 
QUARTET may be en- 
gaged for a limited number 


of appearances. 








Both Mr. Saslavsky and the Saslavsky Quartet 
have won high praise from critics in the most 
important cities of America. 


MANAGEMENT 


HAENSEL & JONES . e Aeolian Hall, New York 
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Another Surfeit 
Danger of This 
Columbus Season 


With Multiplicity of Concerts, 
City Hopes Its Musical Growth 
Will Prevent Repetition of Lact 
Season’s Cancellation of Con- 
tracts, Due to Small Attend- 
ance —- Marked Educational 
Advance—Music Club’s Active 
Campaign—Columbus Artists 
of National Prominence 








Po 


By ELLA MAY SMITH 











Co_LuMesus, O., Oct. 4. 
OLUMBUS has reason to be proud of 
* the outlook for strong musical at- 
tractions during the season of I913-I9I4. 
This city has shown a steady and whole- 
some growth in the musical art and there 
is a daily ‘increasing interest in the purely 


mi Se 


educational side, which is especially grati- 


fying. 
Last season there were many concerts 


BOSS 2655 Vee 


promised which never materialized, largely 


res +) 


for the reason that almost all conccrts, 
aside from those of the Women’s Music 
Club, were poorly attended, so that the 


SS ee 


local managers were obliged to cancel sev- 
eral of their contracts. The small attend- 
ance at these concerts was not because the 
attractions were inferior, but because there 
were too many concerts offered. 

Few, even of the ultra musical folk, will 
attend more than two concerts a week, 
though exceptions are occasionally made 
when a rare attraction is presented. Our 
music patrons divide their time about 

















Prominent Factors in the Columbus Music Season: No. 1, Margaret Parry Hast, Columbus, Soprano; No. 2, Harriet Marpie, Soprano; No. 3, 7, 
Cecil Fanning, Columbus, Baritone; No. 4, Mrs. Amor W. Sharp, in ‘‘Chansons en Crinoline’; No, 5, Dr. Gustav Meyer, Director, q 
Wallace Conservatory; No. 6, Amor W. Sharp, in ‘“‘Chansons en Crinoline’’ : 


equally between music, drama and purely _ } 
social affairs, thus preserving an even de- lhomas EK. Humphreys. It is the purpose Women’s Music Club, where they charmed their own and their friends’ pleasure. i 
velopment of their artistic life. of this department to prepare for at least about 2,000 with their Russian program. Emily Lyon McCallip has returned from 
Siaiihes tein Hadh two appearances during the season and to Columbus has been very well represented a Summer in Paris, where she went to 1 
pe study the great classic choral.numbers of this year in the National Federation of study Jacques Dalcroze’s science of eu- ‘ 
An enthusiastic music patron has sum- the various schools, as well as the Ninth Music Clubs. In the biennial convention rhythmics. Miss McCallip will introduce it 
med up the situation in this way: “Colum- Symphony of Beethoven and other great held in Chicago, Grace Hamilton Morrey, here, and will be heard soon in a lecture 
bus has an unusually inviting music season choral compositions to be given with or- pianist, was chosen to play a group of at the Wallace Conservatory. 
in prospect: The Women’s Music Club chestra. At least 150 choral members will numbers on the evening of the representa- 
with its six artist concerts; six matinées be enrolled from the beginning, and it is tives’ concert. The chairman of education Varied Attractions 
with guest artists; ten free organ recitals expected that this number will be aug for 1913 -1915 is Ella May Smith and she Among the other concerts promised for 
with soloists; the twilight concerts at Ohio mented until it reaches 500 singers. Mrs. js also chaltaen of the Wavs and Means Columbus these are some of the most in 
State University; a few first-class extra Edward E. Jenkins is official accompanist Committee. teresting: Francis Macmillen, U.S. ) 
concerts, three of the best orchestras, an for the choral department. The first appearance of Cecil Fanning Marine Band, Yvonne De Tréville, Melba if 
oratorio festival, and several short opera Another educational side of the Women’s since his return from a vear of recital @md Kubelik, Clara Butt and Kennerley 
seasons, which will be rounded out with Music Club is the club extension depart- giving in Europe will be at Ohio Stat Rumford. Un September 21, John Philip 
the Chicago Grand Opera Company in the ment, which will present illustrative and University on October 17. H. B Turpin Sousa opened the Columbus music season 
Spring. To these superior attractions add analytical recitals on each Monday evening Mr. Fanning’s teacher ‘and accompanist, by giving two fine programs at the South- 
the local miscellaneous concerts, piano and preceding the Tuesday artist and matinée will. as usual preside at the piano No ern Theater. On September 29, Orville 
organ recitals, a lot of fine plays, and you concerts. The symphonies and other or- Crh ane ee has ever ye on Harrold, assisted by Lydia Locke, soprano, 
have a fair survey of our entertainments chestral works will be played on two large an audience as Mr. Fanning. This gave an attractive program at the Hart- if 
in prospect for 1913-1914. It all sounds pianos, and an authoritative descriptive is his fifth engagement at the University man ‘Theater. 
well, but there is grave danger that we lecture will be given. A number of emi- and it is only inet to sae that his Lames Irene Stettner, pianist, and Herman Ih 
shall have more than we can digest lt nent lecturers on composers and their com- city does not ask him nae Reena his price Stettner, cellist, together with their i 
would be much better to have Columbus positions, as well as on scientific subjects but rejoices to he included in hie ret of mother, Mrs. J. H. Stettner, have returned ; 
har more seeing heer waging he relating fo, mais, will be included in this best American engagements. Mr. Fanning 4 re after ten gpd —— in ie 
surfeit, as was the case last season ly course. Mrs. arry H. McMahon is i » wine ines ok eseiin om an urope. nstruction in Leipsic, Vienna, rf 
have more concerts than can be made pay charge of this ae eeu + onli oy Rs eee fel , “er iyi At Berlin and Brussels, from rdistin ruished 
charge 01 1 composers delight to make musical a 5 
ing to those who shoulder the financial [he soloists who will appear in the Music settings. His “Sir Olaf” and “Pipes of teachers has transformed these talented , 
obligations ? . Club series of concerts are Louise Homer, Pan” are widely known. and a new can musicians into brilliant artists Herman i 
The outlook for music, educationally, 1S Josef Hofmann. Dr. Fery Lulek, baritone: tata of his will so n pons from the pub- Stettner will soon go to Chicago, but Miss 41 
far in advance of any previous season iN (Cornelius Van Vliet, ’cellist, and Mary lishers. He is also the author of a book Stettner will remain here to teach and ih 
er pet: _ Prien at bl ave Garden, in the order named. The orches- of poems. appear in concerts if 
a ‘ pears Poepecms La ‘wo tras will appear as follows Cincinnati Harriet Marple, a charming young Co The Columbus School for Girls has se 
years ago, has grown past all belief, receiy Symphony Orchestra, Dr. Ernst Kun lumbus soprano, who toured — over the cured Bertha Gould as teacher of sing i 
or Eg Fig ng hoe Pag. om pened wald. conductor, in Decemb« r: Boston country last season with Charles Wake ing. Miss Gould was for three years a \ 
director of the comners story -* a og my Orchestra, Dr. Karl Muck, con held Cadman, singing Mr. Cadman’s songs, student in the Smith College School of 
y: du in January; and Minneapolis Sym will have an active year. Margaret Parry Music, and studied with Mme. Dyer 


soprano, has spent the Summer in Knight in Washington, D. C., and with . 


Dr Meyer re ceived his education in the os" nm ap os tra in Februarv 1H 
phony lestra, ary. ast, 
Mme, Cox and Mme. Curnou in London. 


universities of Gottingen, Erlangen, and 




















Leipsic, and comes to the School and Con Guests from Other Clubs Berlin studying daily with King-Clark dut i 
servatory a mature, scholarly man, having \t the matinées, the guest artists will be ‘78 July and coaching lieder with Conraad ; 
been connected with but three colleges Marian Heinly Page, pianist, from the V. Bos through August. Mrs Hast is a a Cb i 
since he came to America in 1886. Dr Matinée Music Club of Indianapolis; a S'78€™ OF artistic value with whom Amer iy 
Meyer will teach piano (advanced), the guest soprano from the Fortnightly Music —* will have yt ckon in the near future. is 
pr ec classes, harmony, counterpoint Club of Cleveland; a pair of pianists, Ada t] poor a a aoe ge se “Fr. ' r 
and music history In the school he will Zeller and Gertrude Dalton, from the Cin Hie prize tor the Dass soto, scnuberts = L1 
have classes in German language and liter cinnati Ladies’ Musical Club. and Bi wmat! king, - the International Eistedf dd held TEACHER OF SINGING i 
ature and also in Greek. Reinmund, Jr., ’cellist, of Columbus. Me mang ete. Rene a presi ens Uta" | Studios: 1030-1031 Aeolian Hall 
ee ee Ath pat vs a gga ps We aa ney, graduated physician, and a musician 29 West 42nd St., New York bs 
\ series of ten free organ recitals are to Music ( lub tl * season: Adi Iph Ml of decided ability. He plays the organ f 
be given in Memorial Hall on the first and Foerster. of Pittsburgh. and Edgar Still and piano, writes in scholarly style and ASST 
third Sunday afternoons in October, No man Kelley he entire program of. Mr ranks extremely high among the singers W : 
vember, December, 1913, and January, Foerster’s compositions will be given and residing in this city. In voice he was a ( 
February and March, 1914. These concerts Mr. Kelley’s incidental music to “Mac pupil of Watkin Mills, the English basso. | AND HIS SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 
were tendered to the mayor and city coun beth” has been requested for performance Mrs. Amor W. Sharp is one of the most Opening of Pittsburgh Exposition and 
= by ag 4 obo ny igen of the when the Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra —r sopran a f a and has Ten Days Beginning Aug. 27 to Sept. 30 
omens Music ub, as its contribution to eivee ite concert : ong been one of the elect in the musical 
municipal music The chairman of the AIl- — ' oo : coterie. Though accepting occasional out a. ae, 1912-13. The Powelton, Phila., Pa. 
truistic Department is Mrs. Joseph Drake Girls’ Musical Club Events of town engagements, Mrs, Sharp gives re gene 
Potter, and she has also prepared pro- The Girls’ Music Club, Mabel Rathbun, most of her talent to her home city Mr. 
grams for a concert without fee, to be president, a thriving organization, gives and Mrs. Sharp give charming programs Louls 
given at each city, county and state in eight matinées every season, each with a_ together, with Mr. Sharp at the piano in 
stitution. guest artist. Usually there is one evening the manner of Georg Henschel. hg it 
The choral department of the Women’s artist concert to which the public is in- splendid artists have never accepted a fee, N. Y. Oratorio Society ic 
Music Club will be under the capable direc- vited. Last season Dorothy and Esther and their art is held in the highest pcr Conductor Mendelssohn Glee Club 5 
tion of Robert W. Roberts, who studied Swainson gave a delightful modern French wherever they have been heard. They are AEOLIAN HALL 29-33 West 424 St i 
singing under Ffrangcon Davies of London, recital, and on the following day the unique in that they have kept up their | STUDIO; 1026-27 New York City a 
Tel. Bryant 5826 ws 


the chairman of this department is Mrs artists were invited to play at the music to a high artistic plane for 
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THE OSCAR 


ELSIE BAKER 


Concert 





AUSTIN HUGHES 
Metropolitan Opera Co. 


RUDOLF BERGER 
Metropolitan Opera House 

















FRANK POLLOCK 
Tenor, “Rob Roy’”’ 





MILDRED POTTER 
Concert, Oratorio, Recital 
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PAUL ALTHOUSE 
Metropolitan Opera House 





LENNARD KIRTLY 
Light Opera 





Photo by Mishkin 


ORVILLE HARROLD 
Hammerstein Opera Company. 





MABEL SIEMON 
Hammerstein Grand Opera Co. 








SOME PROMINENT ARTISTS 


FROM 


SAENGER STUDIOS 





Photo by Mishkin 


FLORENCE HINKLE 
Concert 


Photo by Mishkin 


PHOEBE CROSBY 
Aborn Opera Co. 


AGNES BERRY 
Light Opera 





OSCAR SAENGER 





WHO WILL APPEAR THIS SEASON IN OPERA, CONCERT, RECITAL AND ORATORIO 











CHARLOTTE BRAILEY 
Lover’s Quarrel Co. 








HAROLD MALLORY 
Lover’s Quarrel Co. 





HARRIET FOSTER 
Lover’s Quarrel Co. 





_ LOUIS KREIDLER 
Century Opera Company 
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ALLEN HINCKLEY HENRI SCOTI 
Chicago-Philadelphia Opera Co. 





HELEN WARUM 
Chicago-Philadelphia 
Opera Co. 


Chicago-Philadelphia Opera Co. 











DOROTHY FOLLIS 
Light Opera 





BERNICE DE PASQUALI 
Metropolitan Opera House. 














MARIE RAPPOLD 
Metropolitan Opera House 


Photo by Claude Harris, London 


KATHLEEN HOWARD 
Century Opera Co. 


Photo Copyright, Aime Dupont 


LILA ROBESON 
Metropolitan Opera House 
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Cincinnati Looks to Its Orchestra and Festival to Uphold Its Prestige 


Long Cherished Ideal Realized in 
Fact that City’s Own Symphony 
Organization Will Perform for 
First Time in the Festival Con- 
certs—Kunwald Succeeds to Van 
der Stucken’s Post—-Woman’s 
High Place in City that Claims 
to Be Most Musical in America 
—Enthusiasm Kindled in An- 
nouncements of Choral Societies 
and Clubs—Conservatory’s Man- 
ifold Activitie; 


INCINNATI, Oct. 4.—Cincinnati is fond 
of regarding herself as the most 
musical city in the country, and, when one 
considers the variety and extent of her 
musical activities, her unique May Festival, 
her strong symphonic organization, her 
many excellent music schools, and last, but 
hy no means least, her highly developed 
standard of musical culture, her boast does 
not seem vain. 
The prestige of her Festival, the only one 


of its kind in the country, is not limited to 
this side of the water but has given Cin- 
cinnati a position on the musical map of 
the world of far greater importance than 
many a larger town enjoys. Her symphony 
orchestra, reorganized under the direction 
of its new president, Mrs. Charles P. Taft, 
and under its new conductor, Dr. Ernst 
Kunwald, formerly associate conductor of 
the Philharmonic Orchestra of Berlin, is 
rapidly realizing its ambition of attaining a 
place second to none in the country. Her 
music schools, of which the Cincinnati Con- 
servatory of Music and the College of 
Music lead in size and numbers, but which 
share the excellence of their teaching forces 
with many smaller schools, attract thou- 
sands of music students yearly and are the 
means of extending her reputation as a 
music center. 

Cincinnati is a difficult citv to please, 
she might well have made her musical 
slogan and hung it upon her gates, “None 
but the best need apply,” for her public 
keeps itself well informed as to the exact 
status of artistic competitors for her favor 
and her dollars and distinguishes those 
whom she considers unworthy—the art of 
press agentry notwithstanding—by her ab- 
sence, aS many a manager knows to his 
sorrow. 

The coming May will see a new depar- 
ture in the organization of the Festival in 
the use of the local orchestra, under the 
direction of Dr. Kunwald, in place of the 
Chicago organization, which since the days 
of Theodore Thomas has always been the 
orchestral medium. The fact that the Cin- 
cinnati Orchestra has developed to a point 
of sufficient excellence to take its place as 
an important element in the May Festivals 
has added tremendously to the interest in 
the coming Festival, for the feeling is no 
new one that these Festivals, with, of 
course, the exception of the soloists, should 
be entirely an expression of our native 
musical abilities. The performances of the 
first Festival under the new régime may not 
be letter perfect, but they mark the begin- 
ning of the realization of a long-desired 
ideal. 


Kunwald Festival Conductor 


Dr. Kunwald will be the conductor of the 
next Festival, succeeding Frank Van der 
Stucken. The dates are May 5, 6, 7, 8 and 
9. The program includes Berlioz’s “Dam 
nation of Faust,” the B Minor Mass of 
,ach, a big orchestral program with solo 
ists, for a matinée; a Children’s night, pre 
senting the Third Symphony of Mahler, 
which has a big children’s chorus and solo 
for contralto, and at the last concert a 
Beethoven symphony and probably Brahms’ 
“Song of Destiny.” The soloists will be 
Alma Gluck, Florence Hinkle, Evan Wil- 
liams, Margaret Keyes, Mme. Schumann- 
Heink, Henri Scott, and possibly Pasquale 
Amato with several others not yet decided 
upon. 

One might well quote the phrase from 
Virgil when speaking of the Cincinnati 
Symphony Orchestra, “Dux femina facti.” 
The Orchestra Association grew directly 
out of the Ladies’ Musical Club, of which 
Emma L. Roedter was president and Mrs. 
William H. Taft secretary. The orchestra 
project was first mentioned in the Fall of 
1893, but it was not until the following 
Spring that the association was formed. 
Mrs. William H. Taft was president of the 
company until Mr. Taft was appointed 
Governor of the Philippines, when she was 


‘succeeded by Mrs. Christian Kk. ‘lolmes. 


Ill-health caused Mrs. Holmes to resign 





























Emery Auditorium, Cincinnati, Where the 
Symphony Concerts and Principal Recitals 
Are Held. In Circle, Edwin W. Glover, 
Conductor Orpheus Club, Pageant Choral 
Society and Christ Church Choir. Below, 
Dr. Ernst Kunwald, Conductor of the Cin- 
cinnati Symphony Orchestra and May 
Festival 


this year and Mrs. Charles P. Taft was 
elected president. 

Cincinnati is fortunate in possessing in 
Dr. Kunwald a conductor who has had not 
only the soundest of musical training in the 
sternest schools abroad but who is able at 
the same time to touch the popular imagin- 
ation and to make it contribute to the 
success of what we consider the greatest 
and most representative expression of our 
musical life, our orchestra. For the com- 
ing season the organization has been re- 
enforced and augmented by the best talent 
obtainable. 


Novelties for the Orchestra 


The list of compositions to be performed 
contains a considerable number of works 
not previously heard in this city, including 


3erlioz’s “Romeo and = Juliet” Sym- 
phony, gruckner’s Third Symphony, 
Arthur Foote’s Four Characteristic 
Pieces, Handel’s Concerto Grosso and 


Erich Korngold’s “Schauspielouverture.’ 
Among the soloists will be Carl Flesch, 
violinist; Julia Culp, lieder singer; Mar- 
garete Matzenauer, soprano; Emil Heer- 


mann, violinist; Harold Bauer, pianist ;° 


Teresa Carrefio, pianist; Fritz Kreisler, 
violinist: Josef Hofmann, pianist, and Dr. 
Kunwald himself, who will play Beetho- 
ven’s Piano Concerto in C Minor. 

Cincinnati is particularly strong in its 
choral organizations, some of the most 
successful of which are the Orpheus Club 
and Pageant Society, both under the direc- 
tion of Edwin W. Glover. The Orpheus 
Club, a chorus of male voices, will give its 
three concerts at Emery Auditorium on the 
evenings of December 4, February 12 and 
April 23. Christine Miller, Arthur Middle 
ton and Maude Klotz will be the soloists 
This popular organization had its most 
brilliant season last year, when the move 
to Emery Hall permitted an increase of 
both the active and the associate member 
ship. The former now numbers one hun 
dred. Charles J. Young, Mr. Glover’s able 
assistant, will continue as accompanist of 
hoth the Orpheus and the Pageant Choral 
Society 

The rehearsals of the Pageant Choral 
Society began on September 11. This body 
of singers, a mixed chorus, was particularly 
successful in its performance of the “Cre- 
ation” last Winter. This year Mr. Glover 
has selected Mendelssohn’s “St. Paul” for 
the March 26 concert. 

At Christ Church the choir, under the 
direction of Mr. Glover, will give a series 
of oratorios on the last Sunday of each 
month, including “The Holy City,” “Mes 
siah,” “Creation,” “Crucifixion.” 


Women’s Organizations 


The Matinée Musical, under its able 
president, Mrs. Adolph Hahn, is facing a 
season full of brilliant possibilities. This 
organization, which includes all the pro- 
fessional women of the city, with an asso- 
ciate membership of more than 500, has 
prepared a series of three artist matinées, 
three club mornings, when the active mem- 
bers of the club present the programs, and 
one recital each month by local talent. The 
first artist recital will take nlace January 
15, with Thibaud and Francis Rogers, the 








second February 16, with Lucille Steven 
son and Bachaus. The third will be given 
either the middle of March or the middle 
of December, the date and soloist not hav 
ing been decided upon. 

The Woman’s Musical Club, Mrs. Philip 
Werthner, president, is also facing a busy 
Winter. The first meeting, November 5, 
will be devoted to the celebration of the 
Verdi Centenary. On December 3, there 
will be a miscellaneous program; on Janu- 
ary 14, a “Zigeuner Abend ;” February 4, a 
program devoted to living Russian com- 
posers; March 4, an ensemble program; 
April 1, a Schumann program, and, May 6, 
a folk music program. 

Interest is keen in the series of artist 
concerts announced by J. Herman Thu- 
mann, the local impresario. These include: 
October 9, Melba and Kubelik; November 
18, Maggie Teyte in eighteen songs in cos- 
tume; December 2, Pavlova; January 27, 
Ysaye; February 26, Paderewski; Emery 
Hall, March (date uncertain), Gerardy and 
Godowsky. 

There is a scheme on foot to give Cin- 
cinnati a season of opera on the alternate 
years of the May Festival. The idea is to 
engage sixty members of the May Festival 
Chorus as a permanent organization, to use 
the Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra, with 
Dr. Kunwald as conductor, and, for solo- 
ists, to engage singers of renown. The 
plan is still in embryo but may be the 
beginning of Cincinnati’s operatic develop- 
ment, which unfortunately has not kept 
pace with her musical activities in other 
directions. 

Conservatory’s Many Activities 


The Cincinnati Conservatory of Music, 
established in 1867 by Clara Baur, is the 
tangible expression of her genius as a 
musician and an organizer. It was the first 
musical school in Cincinnati and the reputa 
tion of Cincinnati as a center of music is 
due in no small measure to Miss Baur’s 
efforts. The conservatory includes in its 
curriculum public school music, drawing 
and collateral branches, literature, expres 
sion, dramatic art and modern languages 
sroadly classified, the work of the con 
servatory is divided into four departments 
Juvenile, preparatory, normal and profes 
sional. There are special courses for the 
training of teachers, and exceptional ad 
vantages for répertoire work. Advanced 
study in theory, counterpoint, musical anal 
ysis, composition, instrumentation and or 
chestral training are emnhasized. 

The Cincinnati Conservatory Orchestra, 
under the baton of Signor Pier Adolfo 
Tirindelli, planned in the beginning as a 
string organization, has grown to such 
proportions that it has been augmented by 
brass, wood, wind and percussion instru- 
ments, and gives a series of concerts each 
year. This year’s series will include a sym- 








phony in its entirety on each program, given 


in the original scoring. The soloists for 
these concerts are from the master-classes 
of the various departments. 

The conservatory announces October 30 
as the date for the first orchestral concert. 
Schubert’s “Unfinished” Symphony will be 
performed, and there will also be a group 
of new Sibelius numbers, orchestrated by 
Signor Tirindelli. 

Chamber music concerts have been made 
a feature of the institution since the early 
seventies; and it claims the prestige of 
giving the initial presentation of the works 
of many of the modern composers. 

Among the advantages which the con 
servatory students enjoy are the ensemble 
and solo concerts given by the virtuosi 
members of the faculty, and lectures on 
correlated subjects by distinguished mem 
hers of the faculty who are recognized au 
thorities on these subjects. 

The College of Music is planning another 
series of faculty concerts, and the announce 
ment of the addition of such artists as 
Imil Heermann, concertmeister of the 
Symphony Orchestra, and Grace G. Gard 
ner, composer and singer, has increased 
the interest in them. The college string 
quartet will keep the same personnel, Jo- 
hannes Miersch, first violin; Adolph Borjes, 
second violin; Walter Werner, viola, and 
Ignatz Argiewicz, ’cello. The college chorus 
and orchestra has begun rehearsals, Louis 
Victor Saar directing the chorus and Jo 
hannes Miersch the orchestra. . 

A. K. HILLHousr 

Ernst Eduard Taubert, the well-known 
Berlin musician and critic, recently cele 
brated his seventy-fifth birthday. _ 


EDNA DUNHAM 


SOPRANO 


GUROWITSCH 


"CELLIST 


ROYAL DADMUN 


BARITONE 


ALOIS TRNKA 


TOLINIST 





SARA 


Address: 63 West 96th Street 


New York City 
Telephone 3320 Riverside 
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Katherine Ricker 


Mezzo Contralto 


ORATORIO CONCERT 
RECITAL 


Teacher of Singing 
STUDIO 


10 Washington Hall, Trinity Court 
BOSTON 





GERTRUDE 


HOLT 


SOPRANO 




















Available for CONCERTS 
and ORATORIO 














1455 Beacon St., Brookline, Mass. 
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RICHARD 
PLATT 


PIANIST 


Available for RECITALS and 
CONCERTS 
Season 1913-14 
TEACHING 


Studio: Steinert Hall, Boston 

















MORAWSKI 


Vocal Instructor 





Room 4134, Huntington Chambers BOSTON 
























Martha Atwood-Baker 


Soprano Soloist and Teacher 





Has opened her Studio for the Season 1913-14 


Mondays, Wednesdays and Fridays, 10 to 4. 
Saturdays by special appointment. 





425 Huntington Chambers, 30 Huntington Ave., Boston 








OLIVE WHITELEY 





VIOLIN SOLOIST and TEACHER 


Soprano soloist at Porter 
Congregational Church, 
Brocton, Mass. 





464 Huntington Avenue, Boston, Mass. 


' 
. 





MRS. NELLIE EVANS 


PACKARD 


Teacher of Singing 





Commended by Walker, Randegger 
(London); Marchesi, Bouhy, Trabadelo, 
(Paris); Leoni (Milan); Vannuccini 
(Florence); Cotogni, ranceschetti 


(Rome). 


STUDIO: 218 Tremont St., Boston 





THEODORE A. 


SCHROEDER 


VOCAL TRAINING - OPERATIC COACH 


Special Stage Action For Advanced Pupils. 





STUDIO: 326 Huntington Chambers 


BOSTON, MASS. 
SEND FOR CIRCULAR 








John A. O’Shea 


Organ Recitalist 








TEACHER—VOICE AND PIANO 


Studio: 
Steinert Hall, Boston 








RESIDENCE: 20 Wales St. (Dorchester) Boston 








. ADDISON PORTER 


Teacher of Plianoforte and Supt. Pianoforte 
Normal Dept. 


New England Conservatory of Music, Boston, Mass., U. S. A. 


RECENT COMPOSITIONS: 
Seven and Twenty oaey Pieces 
( Beginners) 
ete D Minor Prelude Fantastique 
oo in G + Winter Sunset 
Me moresque Valse Brillante 
Romanza, Opus 30. 
Technical Practic ‘al Finger Exercises Op. 17 


Intermediate and Advanced Teshalous Op. 31 





Op. 17 followed by Op. 31 forms a complete course in 
Technique. 


Private Studio: 31 Steinert Hall, 162 Boylston Street, BOSTON 
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NEW HAVEN SYMPHONY 
IN NINETEENTH YEAR 


Orchestra Now on Firm Basis— 
Prof. Parker Resumes Con- 





ductor’s Chair concerts during the year I hope to see the tions on Schedule Luerick, M. Conlon, tenors; M. Mézy, ii 

New Haven Symphony Orchestra give a comique. i 

New Haven, Conn., Oct. 4.—With Dr. concert every Sunday afternoon during the New Ortrans, La., Oct. 4—Complete Mr. Loéb has recently returned from 4 
Autumn, Winter and Spring. I hope to , “9 Europe and has announced the following i 


Horatio Parker again in the conductor’s 
chair the New Haven Symphony Orchestra 
enters upon its nineteenth season with all 
usefulness 
Pro- 


conditions auguring increased 


and continued artistic advancement. 
fessor Parker spent last year in Europe, 
his place at the head of the orchestra hav- 
ing been occupied with entirely fortunate 
results by his associate in Yale’s musical 
faculty, David Stanley Smith. Professor 
Parker brings back with him from Europe 
several important novelties to be intro- 
duced with the standard classical pieces at 
the five regular concerts for the season. 

At the eighteenth annual meeting of the 
orchestra last week the following officers 
were elected: 

President, Professor 
Phelps; vice-president, Louis Felsburg; 
secretary, A. F, Mallon; treasurer, Louis 
P. Weil; librarian, E. L. Rawson; con- 
ductor, Dr. Horatio Parker; concertmeis- 
ter, Professor Isidore Troostwyk; man- 


William Lyon 


lar series; there were nearly 1,500 sub- 
scribers. While this is a decided improve- 
ment on conditions of ten years ago 1,500 
subscribers in a city of 150,000 people is 
not a large percentage, and is by no means 
a flattering reflection on the intellectual 
life of the town. There should be at least 
five times the number of regular sub- 
scribers. : 

“IT have in mind a vision that I hope 
some day to see fulfilled. Instead of five 


see thousands of people attending these 
concerts, and the orchestra taking its 
proper place as one of the greatest, most 
enjoyable and most necessary features in 
the regular life of the city. Like all sim- 
ilar organizations elsewhere the New lHla- 
ven Symphony Orchestra has had to create 
a demand for music here as well ds to 
furnish the supply. 

“On Thursday, the 14th of March, 1895, 
I attended the first performance of the 
New Haven Symphony Orchestra, given in 
Alumni Hall, on the college campus, with 
an accompaniment of squeaking chairs. 
When I think of the enormous improve- 
ment in the quality of the performances 
since that memorable date, when I think of 
the increase in the number of people who 
attend the concerts, I feel cheerful about 
the future. For many years there was a 
gloomy chasm between receipts and ex- 
penditures; this was partly made up by the 
generosity of individuals, but mainlv by 
the spirit of self-sacrifice shown by the 
players in the company, all of them busy 


NEW ORLEANS WILL 
ENJOY OWN OPERA 


Harry Loeb’s Concerts and Phil- 
harmonic Course Other Attrac- 


details of the music season in New Or- 
leans are not yet available, but the an- 
nouncement of the French Opera season 
and the prospectus of Harry Bunswick 
Loeb’s concerts indicate a musical program 
of varied interests. 

The French Opera Company, consisting 
of 110 members, will sail on the Frankfurt 
from 3remen = on 
October 10 and 
reach here about 
the 31st and will go 
into active rehear- 
sals for the open- 
ing performance 
November 11, on 
which occasion 
“Aida” will be 
given, to. be — fol- 
lowed by “La _ Bo- 
heme.” The sub- 
scriptions are 1n- 
creasing daily and 





given in all. One of the conditions of 


Affré’s management was that he himself: 


should sing, and he will appear in his fa- 
vorite roles in “Lohengrin,” “Aida,” “Les 
Huguenots,” “Hérodiade” and “L’Afri- 
caine.” A number of works never before 
heard in America are to be put on, includ- 
ing Saint-Saéns’s “Phryné.” The singers 
who have already been engaged include 
Mile. Lavarin, Mlle. Mans; Mlle. Ruisse, 
sopranos; Mme. Dalcia, contralto; M. de 


artists to appear in this city during the 
Winter and Spring, under his local man- 
agement: Melba and Kubelik, Schttmann- 
Heink and Mischa Elman. The Philhar- 
monic Society has not yet announced its 
artists, but with their five concerts and the 
above-mentioned artists New Orleans mu- 
sic-lovers can look forward to a brilliant 
season of concerts. 

Mr. Loeb was the first secretary-treas- 
urer of the Philharmonic Society, having 
served it from its incipiency in 1906 until 
his resignation in May, 1912. He has com 
posed several songs, one of which, entitled 
*’Varsity,” is one of the college songs o 
Tulane University. He is the music critic 
of the Picayune, and has served as press 
agent at the French Opera. B. N. 


Fresh Air in the Concert Hall 
At nine performances out of ten the heat 
at concerts and operatic performances is st 
enervating that only the most robust artisty 
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ager, Louis Felsburg; board of directors, jen who could afford the sacrifice of with a_ first-class can do themselves justice, writes Henry if 
Professor William Lyon Phelps, Louis neither tase gut money hut Gin | chee. troupe promised = T. Finck in The Etude. Nor do the audi ! 
Felsburg, Louis P. Weil, A. F. Mallon, E.  ¢aqy gave both. To-dav the eethadiia con- _ every one is look- ences enjoy the music as much as they 
L. Rawson, Professor William E. Haesche, pie st ape esi cctemtenahinnn 4 Harry Brunswick Loéb ing forward to a would in more exhilarating atniospheric i 
rank Fichtl, Bert Cass, Wilham-.H. Hegel, a os 7 mre ann C fine season of op- conditions. What I wish to impress par- ) 


The feature of the meeting was the first 
annual address of. Professor Phelps, of 
Yale, who succeeded to the presidency 
upon the death of Morris Steinert. His 
address, in part, was as follows: 

“During last year the New Haven Sym- 
phony Orchestra gave five regular concerts 
and one extra performance, for the regu- 


“Why do you refer to that speech of 

. ° 2 ‘ 
mine as ragtime oratory?” asked the states 
man. 

“Because,” replied the musician, “it was 
written strictly with a view to pleasing the 
popular taste.’—Washington Star. 


era. Among the troupe are a few who 
were great favorites here a few years ago. 

The impresario, Affré, has already won 
high distinction as an operatic tenor. His 
season will extend three months and the 
company will be heard in twenty-four op- 
eras and about the same number of operas 
comique, seventy representations being 


ticularly on every reader of this article 
who gives concerts is that it is his or her 
first duty to browbeat managers into a 
promise that the hall used will be properly 
ventilated and not overheated, because only 
under such conditions is the singet’s health 
for the moment good and success a prob 
ability. 














GOTTFRIED GALSTON 


The Wilcox & White Co., 
Meriden, Conn. 


Gentlemen 


The World’s Greatest Pianists have recorded their playing for the 


Voltem Music Roll 





KNABE-ANGELUS GRAND 
PLAYER-PIANO 


Hotel Woodstock, 
i3d St., near Broadway, 


New York 


I feel that I should tell you how agreeably surprised and impressed I am with 


The Wilcox & White Co., 
Meriden, Conn. 


My Dear Sirs: 





TINA LERNER 


Hotel Wellington, 
ith Ave., 55th St., 
New York City, 


Jan. 16, 1913. 


the Voltem Records of my playing. You seem to have photographed (if I may 
use the word) every nuance of expression in these rolls, which to me is marvelous 
Your reproduction of the ‘‘Blue Danube Waltz’ is my special favorite because you 


I have just had the pleasure of listening to several of my Voltem Kecord 
on the ANGELUS Player-Piano, and | simply .marvel at the wonderful power of 


of ‘production Ievery variety of expression is portrayed in these rolls It wa 
ann fd ' : rewnis lio ee rhiec ‘ Ss » chile ‘har! f this opr é : - . 
Poe caught the peculiar Viennese rhythm which makes the chief « rm oO almost uncanny to hear my own individual efforts reproduced with such fidelity 
valse. P , to rhythm and tone coloring 
I also wonder at your ANGELUS mechanism with its ingenious devices for "a : se salize se effects are rely Y ‘ ' ' 
bringing out the most subtle effects of the concert planist it seems to me that f course I realize that these effects are largely due to the ingenious construe 


tion of your ANGELUS player; especially the Melodant, which Mr. Van Yorx tells 
me is an exclusive device with your player, but I must say that the 
demonstration was in every way most satisfying to me. 

Wishing you a much warranted success, I remain, 


with the combination of the Angelus Piano-Player, Voltem and Artistyle Rolls, noth- 
ing more could be desired, unless it were to play by hand 

Remembering with great pleasure the delightful hours spent in Meriden, I am 
gentlemen, Yours very sincerely, 


artistir 


(Signed) GOTTFRIED GALSTON Sincerely yours, 


1913. (Signed) 


THE WILCOX & WHITE CoO. 
Business Established 1877 MERIDEN, CONN. 


European Representatives: Sir Herbert Marshall & Sons, Ltd., Regent House, Regent Street, London, England 


March 14, TINA LERNER 


Pioneers in the Player Industry 
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JOSEPHINE 


KNIGHT 


SOPRANO ORATORIO 
CONCERT RECITAL 


4 Haviland Street, Boston, Mass. 
Tel. Back Bay 1047 





Miss Knight is specializing this season in RE- 
CITALS, playing her own accompaniments. 











Mr. Weldon Hunt 


Baritone 


One of America’s Leading Singing Instructors 
Assisted by MRS. HUNT, Accompanist 


Several well-known opera singers studied tone produc- 
tion with Mr. Hunt last season owing to the remarkable 
success of his pupil CAROLINA: WHITE, PRIMA 
DONNA SOPRANO of the CHICAGO-PHILADEL- 
PHIA OPERA COMPANY, who created the leading 
soprano roles in the “Secret of Suzanne,” “Jewels of 
the Madonna” and “Girl of the Golden West,” and will 
create moreroles this season, and whose tone produc- 
tion has been judged perfect by the leading critics of 
—Photo by Marceau the world. 





STUDIO: STEINERT BUILDING BOSTON, MASS. 











MISS 


PRISCILLA WHITE 


Teacher of Singing 























602 PIERCE BUILDING, BOSTON 


COPLEY SQUARE 








CARL WEBSTER 


’Cello Soloist 


and Teacher 


Studio: 218 Tremont St., Boston, 
Mass. 


Under the management of George W. 
Stewart, 120 Tremont St., Boston 











GEORGE SAWYER 


DUNHAM 





Teacher of 
. 
Pianoforte, Organ and Harmony 
Organist and Director at the Porter Congregational Church, 
Brockton, Mass. 


Member of the Faculty at Lasell Seminary, 
Auburndale, Mass. 


CONDUCTOR OF 


}ROCKTON PHILHARMONIC ORCHESTRA 


TH I 

THE BROCKTON CHORAL SOCIETY 
THE QUINCY CHORAL SOCIETY 

THE BRIDGEWATER CHORAL SOCIETY 





Residence, '309 Pleasant‘St.,‘Brockton, Mass. 








Bessie Bell Collier 


Violin Soloist 
and Teacher 





One of America’s 
foremost women 
Violinists 


SOLOIST WITH 


BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 


(4 appearances) 


NEW YORK SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 
ST. PAUL SYMPHONY ORGHESTRA 


NEW HAVEN SYMPHONY 
ORCHESTRA 


WORCESTER MUSICAL FESTIVAL 
BOSTON APOLLO CLUB 
BROOKLYN APOLLO CLUB 

TROY VOGAL SOCIETY 
MUSURGIA OF NEW YORK 
BROOKLYN SANGERBUND 





For terms and dates address: 


165 Winthrop Road, Brookline, Mass. 


SOLOIST WITH HANDEL AND HAYDN, SEASONS OF 
1906-1907; 1907-1908; 1912-1913 




















Harriot Eudora Barrows | 


SOPRANO SOLOIST AND TEACHER 


407 Pierce Building Boston, Mass. 


Opening the season of 1913-1914 in concert with YOLANDA 
MERO and MAUD POWELL, October 26th, Worcester, Mass. 
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CLEVELAND TO HAVE MUNICIPAL 
CONCERTS THROUGHOUT WINTER 


City Inaugurates Vital Campaign to Bring Best Music Within Reach of 
All—Twenty Concerts to Be Given by Summer Orchestra, Aug- 
mented to Sixty Men—No Opera Definitely Announced, but Seven 
of Country’s Greatest Orchestras and All the Foremost Artists en 


Tour Will Visit the 


Development 


LEVELAND, O., Oct. 4.—Never in the 
musical history of Cleveland has the 
complete concert calendar for the season 
been announced at so early a date nor has 
it ever before contained so many attrac- 
tions for all classes of concert-goers as 
this year. Fifty definite dates are already 
booked, and while we cannot truthfully 
say that we have “music for the million,” 
the 700,000 population of the sixth city of 


the United States will absorb so much mu- 
sic before Spring as to establish thoroughly 
the claim made by its musical managers 














Mrs. Franklyn B. Sanders, Director of 
Fortnightly Club Concerts in Cleve- 
land 


that it is the fifth if not the fourth city 
of America in its musical development. 

There is to be no opera, unless toward 
the end of the season the Montreal com- 
pany may favor us with a season at the 
Hippodrome; but this is only suggested, 
not promised. We shall have, however, all 
the great orchestras of the country—the 

Joston, Chicago, Philadelphia, Cincinnati, 
Minneapolis, New York Philharmonic and 
New York Symphony. 

Adella Prentiss Hughes, for twelve years 
manager of the Cleveland symphony con- 
certs, in announcing the ten concerts of her 
thirteenth season, says that “owing to the 
large reservations made at the close of the 
last season by the regular patrons of these 
concerts there will probably be no sale of 
season tickets open to the public this year. 
Tickets may be procured for single con- 
certs only.” Gray’s Armory, which seemed 
on some occasions a big hall to fill when 
these concerts started with a season of 
three only, is now mentioned as “seating 
only twenty-three hundred” ! 

Mrs. Hughes’s list of soloists for these 
concerts is the most brilliant which the 
season affords. While not all are definitely 
engaged there will be Ysaye and Carl 
Flesch, for violinists; Josef Hofmann and 
Harold Bauer, for pianists, and, for sing- 
ers, Margarete Matzenauer, the German 
contralto; Leo Slezak, the Bohemian tenor, 
and Amato, the Italian baritone, all of 
grand opera fame. 

Mrs. Hughes also announces an_ inde- 
pendent series of recitals to be given at 
Gray’s Armory by Paderewski, Elman and 
Schumann-Heink. The great seating ca- 
pacity of the Hippodrome makes it the only 
place in Cleveland, where such a combina- 
tion as that of Melba and Kubelik can 
rightly come, and there they will be heard 
on October 26. The Hippodrome manage- 
ment also anounces Clara Butt and Ken- 
nerley Rumford for a later date. Here also 
come the United States Marine Band and 
Sousa’s Band. 


Two Distinctive Features 


The two distinctive features of the sea- 
son of 1913-14 are, however, the series of 
semi-public concerts at Hotel Statler, 
known as the Friday Morning Musicales, 
and at the other extreme, the great con- 
certs of a most democratic sort which the 
city of Cleveland, in co-operation with the 
management of B. F. Keith’s Hippodrome, 
announces for twenty Sunday afternoons, 
beginning November 2. The Municipal Or- 


City—Cleveland’s 


Astonishing Musical 


chestra, under Christiaan Timmner, has 
played in the city parks all Summer. It is 
now being organized upon a Winter basis, 
its number increased to sixty men, its pro- 
grams planned upon an ambitious scale, 
with a promise of important soloists. The 
Hippodrome management has practically 
donated its fine auditorium for these con- 
certs, and there is assurance of a high de- 
gree of popular support. An admission fee 
will be charged, the best seats selling for 
fifty cents, with a range downward, bring- 
ing the concerts within the reach of all. 

On the other hand, for the Friday Morn- 
ing Musicales, season tickets only are sold, 
and these only by formal invitation, 
though a spirit of hospitable inclusion is 
exercised in this regard. There is, how- 
ever, no public sale of tickets and none is 
sold at the door. The joint management 
of these concerts is vested in the skilled 
hands of Mrs. Hughes and Mrs. Franklyn 
Sanders, the long experience of the latter 
as director of the semi-private concerts in 
the Fortnightly Club supplementing ably 
the business ability so long shown by Mrs. 
Hughes in her successful career in the 
direction of the great public concerts of 
the city. 

The ballroom of Hotel Statler which 
seats about eight hundred, was filled last 
year at the five concerts of this series, 
which is now increased to six. There will 
he heard in it such artists as Gogorza, 
Kreisler, Carrefo, Gerardy and Alma 
Gluck. At the two evening concerts, in a 
separate series announced by the same 
management, Julia Culp and the Kneisel 
Quartet will appear. 


Club Concerts Plentiful 


The amateur music clubs of Cleveland 
are all agog over Winter plans. Eleven 
afternoon concerts are announced by the 
Fortnightly Club, which this year has a 
membership of more than 1200. Among 
the artists will be David and Clara Mannes, 
Lucille Tewksbury-Stevenson, George 
Copeland and Nathan Fryer, the latter a 
former Cleveland boy “prodigy,” now a 
full-fledged concert pianist of high ability. 
The one evening concert of the club will 
be open to the public and will be given by 
the Flonzaley Quartet. The Singers’ Club, 
\lfred Rees Davis, director, presents as 
its solo attractions Mme. Sturkow-Ryder, 
Mary Jordan and Anna Case. The Har 
monic Club, J. Powell Jones, director, will 
sing the “Messiah” at the Christmas sea- 
son and a miscellaneous program at a later 
date. Its soloists thus far secured are Ida 
Plumb, contralto; W. J. Brines, tenor, and 
Marion Greene, bass, all of Chicago, with 
Herbert Sisson, of New York, at the 
organ. 

Peculiar interest centers each season 
around the work of the Mendelssohn Club, 
for this small organization of only about 
fifty voices always inaugurates some orig- 








inal plan, or does some serious and novel 
study making for progress not only among 
its own members but for the public of 
Cleveland. Its enterprising director, Ralph 
Everett Sapp, announces for the first con- 
cert this year a performance of Mendels- 
sohn’s unfinished opera, “Lorelei,” with 
Sue Harvard in the soprano role. Sol 
Marcosson will be the violin soloist. 








Above—Foyer of the Hippodrome, 
Which Will Be Used for Twenty 
Concerts under Municipal Au- 
spices in Cleveland. Center— 
Employees of the Hippodrome, 
Engaged and Paid by the City for 
Services in Municipal Concerts. 
Below—Mrs. Felix Hughes (Adella 


Prentiss Hughes), Manager 
Cleveland’s Symphony Concert 
Series 


This club offered a prize last year for a 
musical setting to Victor Hugo’s poem, 
“The Djinns.” A divided award was given 
to Franz Bornschein and Arthur Nevin 
The composition by the former composer 
was sung last year. This year the setting 
by Nevin will be given at the club’s second 
concert, with Andrea Sarto as the baritone 
soloist. ALICE BRADLEY. 














Artistic Singing 


This studio provides a comprehensive and 
thorough training for singers who contem- 
plate operatic or concert careers—AlI1 phases 
of the singer’s art, from voice production to 
the interpretation of song-recital programs 
and filling of operatic roles. 


WARD-STEPHENS 


1425Broadway 


’Phone 3956 Bryant 


METROPOLITAN OPERA 
HOUSE STUDIOS New York 





CENTURY 


LYCEUM and| CONCERT 


CONCERT BUREAU 
HALL Leading Artists of 


To Rent for the Century are 


Concerts, Recitals, Available for Con- 
Lectures, Theatri- certs in Citles not 
cals, Etc. more than _ 1000 
For Terms and Miles from New 
other Particulars, York. 
Address Address 





LYCEUM DEPT. CONCERT DEPT. 


Century Opera House 
Central Park West at 62d and 63d Sts. 
NEW YORK 


"Phone, Columbus 8800 

















ESTABLISHED 1857 


PEABOD 


HAROLD RANDOLPH, Director 


CONSERVATORY 


BALTIMORE, MD. 


Recognized as the leading endowed musical conservatory of the country 








PERCY HEMUS 


BARITONE 


Recital—Oratorio—Concert 


Now booking recitals including dramatic readings to 
music with Gladys Craven at the piano. 


Hear the Hemus Victor Records 
Address The Clinton, 253 W. 42nd St., New York 
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MISS 


HARRIET A. SHAW 


186 Commonwealth 


Avenue, BOSTON 
Concert Harpist 
Teacher of} the 


Harp 





Miss Shaw has 
played in Boston 
and on the tours 
with the Boston 
Symphony Or- 
chestra. 





Teacher of the Harp 
at the New England 





Music. 


Conservatory of 





Grace 
Bonner 
Williams 


Soprano 
CONCERT, ORATORIO, RECITAL 


250 Huntington Avenue 





Room 11 


BOSTON, MASS. 


‘ : " Phe 
Le AR ig TRAIAN MOON, Mite oy = 























Enrico Barraja 


COMPOSER AND 














EMIL MOLLENHAUER 


Director 


Handel & Haydn 
Society, Boston 


Apollo Club, 
































TEACHER 
Boston 
Boston Festival 
Orchestra 
PIANOFORTE AND VOICE CULTURE Stewart’s 
BEL CANTO Military Band, 
Boston 
OPERA AND ORATORIO 
COACHING 
Coaching in 
ORATORIO 
Studio: AND OPERA 
607 Huntington Chambers, 
BOSTON 189 Huntington Ave., 
2 re BOSTON 
Se co] 
| JESSIE ROSALIE 
PIANIST 


Pianist 
and 
Teacher 


STUDIO: 
701 Pierce Building 
Copley Square 
Boston 


‘Miss Davis puts into her 
work an intense personality 
which is more than interest- 
ing—it is compelling.”’ 


CHICAGO MUSIC NEWS. 














== Available for =—— 


Concerts and Recitals 


Season 1913-14 


New York Recital, Aeolian Hall, Nov. 3. 








Management: 
KATHARINE BALCH, 


MASON & HAMLIN PIANO USED. 


MILTON, MASS. 
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BUFFALO A CITY OF MANY CHORUSES 


Flourishing Condition of Local Clubs and Societies Speaks Much for 
City’s Musical Well-being— Melba and Kubelik to Inaugurate a 
Concert Season of Unwonted Strength—Four Orchestras on the 


List and Question of a Local 


UFFALO, N. Y., Oct. 4.—Announce- 

ments made up to date by local man- 
agers and directors of the several choral 
societies give promise of some musical of- 
ferings of rare value. Again as during last 
season, some artists new to this public are 
to be heard and this fact is again a source 
of satisfaction. 

The season will be inaugurated, by the 
joint appearance of Mme. Melba the cele- 
brated soprano and Jan Kubelik, violinist, 
in a recital to be given in Elmwood Music 
Hall, the evening of October 14, under the 
local management of Mrs. Mai Davis 
Smith. 

In addition, Mrs. Smith has announced 
a series of six subscription concerts, for 
which the advance sale of season tickets 
has been unprecedented. Their artistic 
value may be judged by the following list: 
The first concert, October 28, will be given 
by the eminent Polish pianist Paderewski. 
At the second concert, November 27, Ed- 
mond Clement, tenor, and Maggie Teyte, 
soprano, will give a joint song recital, this 
heing the first appearance here of Miss 
Teyte. The third concert, January 6, will 
be given by Fritz Kreisler, violinist, and 
Julia Culp, the Dutch lieder singer. Much 
interest centers in the fourth concert to be 
given January 27, by the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra, Dr. Carl Muck, director, for 
it marks the first appearance here, of a 
local singer Ruth Lewis Ashley, since her 
long and successful engagement in Ger- 
many at the Halle Opera. At the fifth 
concert, February 24, the Minneapolis Or 
chestra, Emil Oberhoffer, conductor, will 
be the attraction with the assistance of 
Mme. Teresa Carreno, pianist. The sixth 
and last of the series, will present the 
Cincinnati Orchestra, Dr. Ernst Kunwald, 
conductor. All of these concerts will be 
given in Elmwood Music Hall. 


Choral Society Plans 
The Orpheus Society, male voices, Julius 
Lange, director, will Pive three concerts 
during the season, The first concert, De 


Orchestra Is Being Agitated Again 


cember 1, will present Herbert Wither- 
spoon, bass, as soloist; Florence Hinkle, 
soprano, will be the soloist at the second 
concert February 9, and, at the last, April 
20, Rosalie Wirthlin, contralto, will be the 
soloist. A string orchestra of local musi- 
cians will assist at two of the concerts. The 
series will be given in Elmwood Music 
Hall. 

The Guido Chorus, male voices, Seth 
Clark, conductor, will give three concerts 
in Elmwood Music Hall the evenings of 
December 4, February 19, and April 30. 
The soloist for the first concert will be 
Maude Klotz, soprano, for her first appear- 
ance here. The second concert will mark 
the first appearance here of Rose Bryant, 
contralto. Evan Williams, tenor, will be 
the soloist at the third concert and some 
splendid choral numbers, representing such 
well known composers as Hegar, Proth- 
eroe, Sidney Homer, Huhn, MacDowell 
and Chadwick will be sung by the men. 

\lfred Jury, director of the Clef Club, 
mixed voices, will give two concerts during 
the season. Mendelssohn’s “Elijah” will be 
viven at the first, with the assistance of the 
Damrosch Orchestra. 

The Sangerbund Chorus, male voices, Dr. 
Dr. Carl Willing, conductor, will give two 
concerts in Elmwood Music Hall as will 
also the Hlarugari-Frohsinn Chorus, male 
voices, under the direction of Otto Wick. 
The Westminster Choral Society and the 
(;ounod Chorus, mixed voices, will be un 
der the direction of William J. Sheehan 
and two concerts will be given by each. 

The Rubinstein Club, women’s voices, 
Mrs. Gilbert Rathfon, director, will give a 
series of morning musicales during the 
season and at least two evening concerts. 
\s is customary with this club, local talent 
will be presented as soloists at these con 
Certs. 


Three-Day May Festival 


The annual May Music Festival, will be 


held the evenings of Mav 7, 8 and 9, in 
Elmwood Music Hall The (hicago (Or 
chestra, under the direction of Frederick 
Stock, which has becn a leading feature of 











Modern Russian music has been heard 
little in New York, but its beauty wa 
Well illustrated at Miss Constance Pur 
dy’s song recital. Not only did Miss 
Purdy’s recital serve to show the quality 
of the music, but she also convinced her 
audience that the Russian language is a 
supple and excellent medium for musical 
expression. She has lived in Russia and, 


therefore, is able to give the proper in 


terpretation to the songs New York 
Herald. 

Those who attended Miss Purdy’s 
pleasing concert owe her thanks The 


Russian airs were given in the original 
and helped one to perceive the genuine 
beauty of the Russian tongue as a me 


dium for music.—New York American. 
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Miss Purdy gave her two groups of Rus 
Slan songs with instinctive feeling New 
York Tribune. 


At the 


cently at Rumford Hall Miss Constanc¢ 


Moussorgsky recital given re 


Purdy displayed a voice of mellow Rus- 


ian timbre, and he interpretation of 
Moussorgsky’s compositions showed per 
fect understanding of their spirit. He 
transitions from one range to another 
are easy ind admirable She has dra- 
matic temperament, a natural bearing 
and a simple stage manner Although 
the singer is an American, her Russia 
pronunciation was excellent Russkoe 


Slovo, New York. 
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Wcmen Prominent in the Musical Activities of Buffalo—Left to Right: Seated, Mrs. 


Adsit and Mrs. John W. Bush. 
Margaret Adsit 
Twentieth Century Club 


these Festivals since their inauguration, 
has again been engaged and negotiations 
are. pending with eminent soloists. ‘The 
directors of the Festival have decided to 
make more of a feature of the choral 
forces and to this end are organizing a 
chorus of much greater numbers than has 
taken part hitherto and which will be 
known as the Festival Chorus 

The semi-monthly concerts of the Chro 
matic Club will be continued, and, undet 
the joint auspices of the Twentieth Cen 
tury and Chromatic Clubs, three = artist: 
recitals will be given \rrangements have 
heen completed up to date for the first two 
concerts of this series, which will present 
on January 14, the Flonzaley Quartet and, 
on February 17, Wilhelm Bachaus, pianist. 
These concerts will be given in the Twen 
tieth Century Club Hall. 

Such well known local organists and 
Choir directors as William S. Waith, Wil 
liam J. Gomph, Andrew Webster, Alfred 
Jury, Seth Clark and Wilhelm’ Wwatfen 
berger, will arranges pecial musical pro 
grams which will be given throughout the 
season and the excellence of thei 
tion may be relied upon as the list of local 
choir singers who will take part in thes 
services contains the names of Rebecca 
Cutter Hlowe, Julia Agnes ©’Connor, Mrs 
\lfred Jury, Mrs. Walter DB. Hawke. so 
pranos; Mrs. Barnes-Riester, Mr \Ibert 
Prentiss, Lavinia Hawley, contraltos; 


rend 


Standing, Miss Olmstead, Mai Davis Smith, 
Barrell and Mrs. Ralph Hillman, in the Concert Court of the 


George A, Webb, Oscar lrankenstein, ten 
ors; Charles MeCreery, Frederick Rogin 


son, Ilrederick L. Irise, Arthur Wing 
Barnes, basses. 
Phe free organ recitals will be given 


Sunday afternoons in Convention [lall and 
will enlist the services of many organists 
of renown, while the assisting singers will 
he mainly Buffalonians 


Question of a Local Orchestra 


The question of a local orchestra 1s to 
the fore again. There is certainly wealth 
enough in Buffalo to support such an or 
ganization, and the vital part of the ques 
tion must resolve itself into a matter of 
public spirit and municipal pride. Year by 
year visiting orchestral bodies have proven 
heir drawing power until at present, as 
will be seen by the announcement of the 
coming visits of four of the famous ort 
chestras of the country, public appreciation 


has grown appreciably and where half 
empty houses were once the rule, large and 
attentive audiences are now > present la 


any event, we are to have the privilege 
again of hearing some fine’ orchestral 
music and are duly thankful 

IRANCES EH. FITUMPHREY. 


The German [Emperor recently presented 
Adrienne von Kraus-Osborne, who 1s a 
Buffalo woman, with a costly brooch after 
her singing of a Handel at 
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MISS WILHELMINA 


BALDWIN 


SOPRANO 


Teaching—Voice Culture—and Art of Singing 


LECTURE-SONG RECITALS 





Four afternoons of Songs and Song Writers with the 
composers Schubert, Schumann, Grieg and MacDowell 


Studio: 20i Clarendon Street, Boston Mass. 





“My Dear Miss BALDwiIN—It gives me great pleasure to offer my congratulations upon the 
ess of your lecture-song recitals which you have just given at the State Normal School at 


succ \ 
Worcester, Mass. The story of the composer’s life given in your lecture, supplemented by the 


yngs which you sang to show his style and spirit made a production that was especially delightful 
successful in its unity and completeness. The many words of appreciation that have been 
are the best evidence of the pleasure that your recitals gave. 
“Believe me, with kindest regards, 

“Yours very truly, 


(Signed) “WILLIAM B. ASPINWALL, Prin.’’ 
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ORCHESTRA AIDS ROCHESTER UPLIFT 


Its Noted Soloists Supplement Im- 
portations of Managers 
and Clubs 


OCHESTER, N. Y., Oct. 4.—Judging 
from the preliminary announcements, 
Rochester will have an interesting musical 
year. The Rochester Orchestra, which is 
exercising a strong influence in the de- 
velopment of music culture in this city, 
with Herman Dossenbach as conductor, 
will give a series of six concerts, at which 
the following artists will appear: Putnam 
Griswold, Fritz Kreisler, Alf Klingenberg, 
a resident pianist, Carl Flesch, Julia Culp 
and Gertrude Rennyson. Conductor Dos- 
senbach promises several new works of 
importance. The officers of the orchestra 
for the year are Dr. Rush Rhees, president ; 
Mrs. E. R. Willard, vice-president; Mrs. 
I. W. Mulligan, treasurer; Walter S. Hub- 
bell, secretary; James E. Furlong, business 
manager. 

Mr. Furlong’s own concert course pro- 
vides a splendid series of attractions, be- 
ginning on October 28 at Convention Hall, 
with the appearance of Mme. Melba, Jan 
Kubelik and Edmund Burke. November 
will bring Anna Pavlowa, assisted by M. 
Novikoff, the Imperial Russian Ballet and 
orchestra. A triple recital by Ysaye, Ger- 
ardy and Godowsky will be an important 
January event, while the visit of the New 
York Philharmonic Orchestra, with Mischa 
Elman as soloist, comes later. 

W. F, Whitney, another local manager, 
announces a concert by Francis MacMillen, 
to occur early in the season. 

A series of chamber music recitals will 
be offered by John Warner, pianist, along 
with Jan and Boris Hambourg, and an- 
other by Herman Dossenbach and Alf 
Klingenberg. The Tuesday Musicale, in 
addition to giving its fortnightly musicales, 
will present the Flonzaley Quartet and 
other artists. 

New Music School Founded 

A strong addition to Rochester’s edu- 
cational life is the Dossenbach-Klingen- 
berg School of Music, offering two-year 
and four-year courses, which has been or- 
ganized with the following board of ad 
visors: Dr. Rush Rhees, William Bausch, 
Hon. James G. Cutler, William A. E. 
Drescher, Dr. R. H. Hofheinz, Hon. Wal- 
ter S. Hubbell, Jesse W. Lindsay and 
Harper Sibley. The school will have the 





Herman Dossenbach, Conductor of Rochester 
Orchestra and Co-Manager of New Music 
School 


use of many resources of the University of 
Rochester. The efficient faculty is made 
up as follows: Piano, Mr. Klingenberg, John 
Adams Warner, Mrs. George N. Cooper, 
Elsie McMath. Voice, Tom Karl, Henri 
Varillat. Violin, Mr. Dossenbach, Eduardo 
C. Barbieri, Ludwig Schenck, James B. 
Padden, Effie Knauss, Anna Foley. Viola, 
George Henricus, Miss Knauss. Violon- 
cello, Emil Knoepke. Double Bass, Theo- 
dore Dossenbach. Organ, Mr. Warner, 
George Barlow Penny. Harmony, etc., Mr. 
Penny. Dunning System, Mrs. Louis Ie 
Fuller. Languages, Marguerite Castellanos, 
lora L. Stoll. Flute, Frank W. Schrader, 
and clarinet, J. Pfaff, Jr. 

With a completely reorganized faculty 
the Rochester Conservatory of Music has 
opened for the season, new acquisitions 
being Dr. Stanley Gething, piano; Fred 
erick R. Benson, voice; Helen Bastianelli 
and Herman Handry, theory. Dr. Charles 
Carron will head the French departinent 
and William E. Duckwitz is the head of the 
piano department. The first faculty recital 
of the season was given on October 2 by 
Stanley Gething and Nellie L. Humphrey. 

F. R. B. 





HANDEL’S HUMOR 


His Quaint Way of Speaking English 
and His Sharpness of Wit 


At a rehearsal with his orchestra Handel 
had occasion to announce the organization 
of a scheme of concerts by his rival and 
one-time friend Dr. Greene, who had taken 
the large assembly room at the Devil Tav- 
ern near Temple Bar. Though the greater 
part of his life was spent in England, and 
he became a naturalized Englishman in 
1726, Handel never learned to speak the 
language with fluency or without a strongly 
pronounced German accent. This, with the 
habit he had of oddly contracting his facial 
muscles while speaking, threw the men into 
convulsions of laughter when he arose and 
gravely said, “Gentlemen, Tocktor Greene 
has gone to the Tevil!” 

Handel accompanied the singers on the 
harpsichord in such a masterly manner that 
the attention of his hearers was often di- 
verted from the singing to the accompani- 
ment. This chagrined a _ certain Italian 
singer so much that he declared if Handel 





played such a trick on him he would jump 
down on the instrument and put a stop 
to the interruption. Handel replied: “Oh! 
oh!—You will jump, will you? Very well, 
sare; be so kind as to tell me de night ven 
you will jump and | will advertise it on de 
bills; and I shall get a great deal more 
money by your jump dan I shall get by 
your singing!”—The Etude. 


Julia Claussen Here for Concert and 
Opera Tour 


Mme. Julia Claussen, the Swedish mezzo- 
soprano of the Chicago-Philadelphia Opera 
Company, arrived in New York on the 
Olympic October 1, accompanied by her 
husband and her two little daughters. She 
said that she expected to sing for the 
\merican-Scandinavian Societv in the near 
future, after which she would go on a con 


‘cert tour, joining the opera company late 


in the season. 


Music with meals is now so firmly estab 
lished in the world’s big cities that a nick 
name has been found for it. The London 


Musical Record calls it “Menial Music.” 








; Representing : Gittelson, 
Bellincioni, Busoni, Casals, 


chaert, Rosenthal, 


Management of Festivals, Concerts, 





Concert-Bureau Emil Gutmann 


Central Office: BERLIN, W. 35 Carlsbad 33. 


Bachaus, 
Eweyk, Heinemann, 
Slezak, Steinbach, L. 


and 200 other prominent artists and societies 


Tours, 


Cable: Konzertgutmann. 


Battistini, Harold Bauer, [ 


Koenen, Mess- 


Weidt, Weingartner 
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An American Artis: 


co IN TRA LTO 
or Terms and Dates Address 

CHARLES L.I. JONES 4260 Broadway, New York 
Telephone: 4040 Audubon 


INSTITUTE OF MUSICAL ART— 


OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 


Frank Damrosch Director. 
of its kind in America. 
ropolitan Opera House. 


A4n endowed school of music. 
The Operatic Department affiliated with the Met- 
Address, Box 22, 120 Claremont Avenue 
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Flute, etc. 


Sold on convenient monthly terms, 


if desired. 


NOTE.—It will interest you greatly 
to read a little book describing the 
famous Isotonic Pedal—it cannot 
be comprehensively treated in this 
space. The book, together with 
our new catalogue, will be sent 
on request. 
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There is one supreme instrument 
in every field of musical expression 


—the Stradivarius Violin, the Bohm 


In all the world there is only one 
Grand Piano so perfectly constructed 
that the evenness of tone is not de- 
stroyed when the soft pedal is applied, 
but, on the contrary, the tone volume 
remains perfectly proportioned through- 
out the scale from loudest to softest. 


Such tone shading is only possi- 
ble with the Isotonic Pedal, and the 
KRANICH & BACH Grand is the 


only piano in the world that contains it. 
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UNDAUNTED DAYTON 
COMING TO THE FORE 


City Faces Its Greatest Concert 
Season, After Wonderful 
Recovery from Flood 


AYTON, O., Oct. 4.—The remarkable 
recovery of the “Gem City of Ohio” 
from the disastrous flood which visited it 
last March is the marvel of every one who 
Musically, Day- 
ton will have the most brilliant season of 


visits the city at this time. 


concerts ever given here. The undaunted 
spirit of the people is exemplified in every 
sphere of endeavor, and, notwithstanding 
that more than thirty-five hundred pianos 
were totally destroyed, music students have 
igain enrolled in larger numbers than ever 
with the teachers and music _ schools. 
Pianos have been placed in a large ma- 
jority of the flooded homes. 

The fourth symphony season, as ar- 
ranged by A. F. Thiele, who has done so 
much for music in this city, promises a 
larger and more remarkable series of con- 
certs than any season in the musical his- 
tory of the city. This series will include 
seven concerts, three by the Cincinnati 
Symphony Orchestra, with Dr. Kunwald 
conducting; one by the Minneapolis Or- 
chestra, with Emil Oberhoffer conducting, 
and three by world-famous artists. The 
soloists appearing will include Marie Rap- 
pold, soprano; Teresa Carrefio, pianist; 
the Flonzaley Quartet; Maggie Teyte, so- 
prano; Florence Mulford, contralto; Franz 
Igenieff, baritone; Myrtle Elvyn, pianist ; 
I:mil Heerman, violinist; Richard Czer 
wonky, violinist, and Robert Schenck, vio- 
linist. The season opens early in Novem- 
ber and will continue until April. 


Club Activities 


The Mozart Club, under the presidency 
of Blanche Marot, has planned an interest- 
ing season, among the concerts to be given 
being one by David and Clara Mannes. 
These artists won such brilliant favor last 
season that their re-engagement is a mat- 
ter of much anticipated pleasure. 

The Chaminade Club, under the leader- 


ship of Mrs. Susan Chamberlain Menden- 
hall, will open the season the latter part of 
October. The Apollo Club, under the lead 
ership of Gordon fattelle, has reorganized 
with some forty young men as active mem- 
bers, and is planning a series of three con- 
certs. 

The Dutch Club, Dayton’s famous male 
singers’ club, which did not appear in pub- 
lic last year, has reorganized for this sea- 
son under the leadership of Grant Odell, 
and will give at least two concerts. Mr. 
Odell has charge, also, of the Singers’ 
Club, a ladies’ organization which will give 
a concert postponed from last Spring. 

The Choral Society, under the leadership 
of Urban Degen, the activities of which 
were cut short by the flood, will be re- 
organized, and two concerts will be given. 

The Fischman Orchestra, now in _ its 
eighth year under the direction of Albert 
Ernst Fischman, will make several public 
appearances. This orchestra is made up 
of students. 

A new departure in the field of musical 
activity here is the organization of the 
Dayton Conservatory of Music, under the 
direction of Charles Arthur Ridgway. Mr. 
Ridgway has taken the E. M. Thresher 
residence in Monument avenue, and has 
associated with him a number of promi- 
nent local musicians, including Charles 
Kalman Holstein and Albert Ernst Fisch 
man, violin; Mary Royal and Ellis Legler, 
voice; Mr. Ridgway, Mrs. Clara O. Ly 
man and Marie Hammer, piano, and others. 

Mrs. Alice Becker Miller, who has con 
ducted a music school very successfully for 
some years downtown, has taken a fine old 
place on Huffman Hill for school purposes 
All. of the teachers have reopened thei 
studios “SCHERZO.” 


Pittsburgh Singers Perform for Rocke- 
feller and His Laborer-Guests 


CLEVELAND, Oct. 1.—-Members of the 
Lotus Club of Pittsburgh singers were 
guests of John D. Rockefeller to-day at 
golf and afterward at an impromptu con 
cert in the oil magnate’s home Mr Rock 
feller called in about sixty Italian laborers 
working on his estate and had them enjoy 
the music with him. “The best concert | 
ever heard,” he declared after it was over. 

The management of the Jaques-Dalcroze 
Institute of Eurhythmics at Hellerau, near 
Dresden, is to be taken over by a joint 
stock company. 
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DALLAS LABORS FOR 
OPERATIC TRIUMPHS 


Citizens Strive to Repeat Successes 
of Last Season Through 
Chicago Company 


DaLLAs, TeEx., Oct. 4.—Impetus was 
given the musical life of Dallas last year 
when a number of business men organized 
a grand opera committee and made a sufh- 
cient guarantee to bring the Chicago Grand 
Opera Company here. The appreciation of 
musical people was shown by the remarka- 
ble response and success of the enterprise. 
The Coliseum at the Texas State Fair 
erounds was taxed to capacity and an ova- 
tion was accorded the artists. The total 
receipts of four performances were $40,000, 
the largest single performance drawing 
5,000 people, with receipts of $16,000, which 
the management stated was the largest in 
its history. Acting on this success the 
committee was incorporated under the 
name Grand Opera Committee of Dallas 
and elected officers as follows: Elmer L. 
Scott, president; Eli Sanger, vice-pres- 
ident; Edgar L. Flippen, secretary; S, D. 
Hanley, corresponding secretary; Royal A. 
Ferris, treasurer; E. L. Pike, chairman 
box committee; T. E. Jackson, transporta- 
tion committee; Fred E. Johnston, pub- 
licity committee; A. L. Kramer, musical 
organization committee; Edward Titche, 
foreign patronage committee; Mrs. E. L. 
Flippen, board of patronesses; J. R. Bab- 
cock, Chamber of Commerce. 

Elmer L. Scott, to whom great credit is 
due for an untiring energy and unbounded 
enthusiasm which made last years per- 
formances such a triumph, will again be in 


charge of arrangements. The season will 
open on March 4 for four night perform- 
ances and one matinee. The Chicago 


Grand Opera Company will again furnish 
he program and Campanini, who is pleased 
with Texas and her people, will conduct 
three performances. The orchestra will 
have seventy-five men. While it is too 
early to announce the full list of artists to 
be heard it is almost certain that among 
hem will be Garden, for one performance; 
Ruffe, for two performances; Bonci, Dal- 
mo.es, Dufranne, Dufau, Daddi, Muratore, 
Carolina White, Marie 


the 


ssi, Crabbe, 


Cavan and Saltzmann-Stevens. The selec- 

n of operas to be given here has not 
heen made but will be from “Tosca,” 
“Il Trovatore,” “Pagliacci,” “Tales of 


Hoffmann,” “Aida,” “Rigoletto,” “Madama 
Butterfly” and “Jewels of the Madonna.” 
The opera committee will pay special atten- 

n to musical clubs and colleges, so that 
nany students will have the privilege of 
urchasing seats, and tickets will be placed 
on sale at the Texas State Fair in October 
for out-of-town patrons. 

Other musical affairs are receiving a 
heavy toll of interest gladly bestowed. The 
Festival Association, which made a success 

he Sangerfest ten years ago, is’ plan- 
ing another for the coming year. On 
\pril 20, 21 and 22 the Texas Sangerbund, 
omprising twenty-two male organizations 
throughout the State, will hold its annual 
Sangerfest \t this meeting the Festival 
on plans to present one of the 
largest and best known orchestras, with 
assisting artists. Massed choruses num- 
bering 1,000 male voices will sing folk- 
songs and 300 school children American 
patriotic songs. Charles A. Mangold, who 
has done much to place musical. attractions 
before the masses, will be in charge of the 
arrangements, and Carl Venth, the well- 
known musician from Brooklyn, who con- 
ducted the Dallas Symphony Orchestra last 
season, will take care of the ensemble and 
its selection of music. 

Through the activity of the New Orleans 
\ssociation of Commerce there is a move- 
ment among commercial organizations of 
\tlanta, Montgomery, Birmingham, Mo 
bile, Memphis, Little Rock, Dallas, Hous- 
ton, Galveston, San Antonio and El Paso 
to form a southern musical circuit. This 
has been brought about by the difficulty in 
getting attractions to come South at a rea- 
sonable figure and it is hoped through this 
organization to lessen the cost to all con- 
cerned. 

Prominent among the organizations of 
Texas is the Schubert Choral Club of Dal- 
las. It is the oldest ladies’ chorus in the 
city and has done much in an educational 


Charles Wakefield CADMAN 


Com poser-Pianist 


Indian folk-lore recitals, and recitals of his own 
compositions. 

Season of 1913-14, engaged by leading clubs and 
universities of America. Address 


WHITE-SMITH MUSIC PUB. CO., 
Boston, Mass, 
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way in the last few seasons. The club has 
an active membership of sixty and an asso- 
ciate membership of about 400. Every sea- 
son it gives a series of subscription recitals, 
at each of which a prominent artist or 
organization assists. Harriet Bacon Mac- 
Donald, the director, is well known in mu- 
sical circles of this country and has won 
an enviable reputation as an accompanist 
as well as director. She accompanied Os- 
car Seagle, Yvonne de Tréville and Bra- 
bazon Lowther at their performances here 
and in their tour throughout the State. 
Under her very able direction the club has 
made remarkable progress, in the last two 
seasons presenting Sokoloff, with Kath- 
erine Lively, accompanist; Alessandro 
Bonci, the Flonzaley Quartet, Hans Rich- 








Harriet Bacon Mac- Charles A,Mangold,.-in 
Donald, . Successful Charge of Big Dallas 
Director of Schubert Sdangerfest Sched- 
Choral Club of uled for next April 
Dallas 


ard, Oscar Seagle, Yvonne de Tréville and 
Brabazon Lowther, 

These concerts have become so popular 
that the club has’ outgrown the Columbian 
Club building and .will use the Hippodrome 
Theater this season. The first assisting 
artist will be Schumann-Heink, the second 
is yet unsigned and the third will be 
Mischa Elman, the violinist. The officers 
of the club are: Mrs.° Eugene Bullock, 
president; Mrs. L. M. Lennington, first 
vice-president; Mrs. George W. Moore, 
second vice-president; Mrs. Frank J. Bell, 
third vice-president; Mrs. Tom Finty, Jr., 
secretary; Mrs. C. C. Marshall, correspond- 
ing secretary; Mrs. E. Pittman, financial 


secretary; Mrs, Edgar Murphy, treasurer; 
Mrs. Henry Collins, ‘librarian; Katherine 
Trumbull, assistant librarian; Mrs. George 
Bb. Latham, press correspondent; Harriet 
Bacon MacDonald, director. Mrs. Charles 
McCaffey, Mrs. J. F. Hyde, Mrs. R. T. 
Skiles and Mrs. L, G. Phares compose the 
executive board. EARLE LD. BEHRENDs. 


NEW MEMORIES OF LISZT 


Russian Pianist Describes Master’s Ad- 
miration for Chopin 

Music lovers are now being treated to 
the recollections of Liszt, gathered by one 
of the great composer’s favorite pupils, 
Alexander Siloti, a well known pianist and 
conductor, says the London correspondent 
of the New York Sun. These memories 
have been translated for the International 
Music Union’s Gazette by Sophie Korsun- 
ska. They are exceptionally rich in their 
coloring and give a lifelike picture of the 
great master’s personality. They are also 
rich in passages from the life of Liszt, de- 
scribed by himself for the benefit of his 
pupil. 

Siloti had been trained by Rubinstein 
when he was taken to the great master to 
receive the finishing touches of his musical 
education. In describing his first lessons, 
the Russian pianist says: “Liszt did not 
give lessons in the way generally attributed 
to him. He either sat near his pupil or 
stood in front of him, while his face ex- 
pressed the most delicate nuances of mean- 
ing which he wished to convey. Lucky was 
the pupil who could read these nuances; if 
he couldn't, he did no good.” 

Speaking of Liszt’s admiration for Cho- 
pin, Siloti says: “He regarded Chopin as 
the only poet of the piano and said that 
every note from Chopin was a pearl from 
Heaven. He would add: ‘We were great 
friends; he had such a refined, shy mind.’ ” 

Siloti relates a friendly test between 
Liszt and Chopin to decide which was the 
better pianist. Both played the same piece, 
the F flat Study, op. 25, while friends 
listened first to one and then to the other in 
an adjoining room, and the decision was 
given to Liszt. 





Engelbert Humperdinck expects to have 
his new opera, of which Blicher is the cen- 
tral figure, ready for a first performance 
early in the coming season. 
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Gertrude F. Cowen 
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Personal Address: 
1070 Boylston Street 
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SOLOIST 
Worcester Festival 


Oct. 2, 1913 


Engaged for 
Boston Symphony 
Orchestra 


Oct. 28, Nov. 11, 
April 23 
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Ritz-Carlton Musicales, 
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The Cluny Studio 





SINGING 


Diction and Interpretation in Italian, English, German and French Song. 
Especially adapted Studies for young voices. 


543 Boylston Street, Boston 
In Worcester, Wednesdays 


ADDRESS: Hotel Brunswick, Boston. 


EVERETT 


317 Day Building 


Resumes lessons October 27, 1913 











BESSIE 
TALBOT 
SALMON 


SOPRANO 





CONCERTS RECITALS 
TEACHER OF SINGING 


Studied GERMAN LIEDER with 
Dr. Max Christian Neuhaus in Paris. 

FRENCH diction with the Yersin 
Sisters in Paris. 

ITALIAN songs with Gaetano 
Loria in Paris. 

Studied voice with Oscar Seagle, 
foremost exponent of De Reszké 
Method in Paris: also George Hotch 
kiss Street, of Dresden and Paris. 


Criticisms of Paris Debut, 1912 
PARIS COMOEDIA; La brilliante canra 


trice posséde une fort belle voix, qu’elle 
conduit trés habilement, et une diction 
parfaite 

MUSICAL -AMERICA: Miss Salmon’s 
voice possesses great purity and warmth of 
tone, and the ease with which sh andles 
it does her great credit 

MUSIC NEWS: liss Salmon has a lyrik 
soprano voice, well-placed, round and full, 
and it is especially interesting to note the 
intelligence with which she _ sings. Her 
phrasing is artistic and her enunciation 
pertect 

MUSICAL LEADER: Miss Salmon’s voice 
is a warm, correctly placed lyric soprano, 
capable of coloratura work Her English 
songs were truly refreshing, showing that 
the voung singer had been studvine the 
beauties of her own language With her 


1 


well-trained voice, and musicianly interpre 
tation, Miss Salmon is sure to succeed in 
her chosen vocation. 


STUDIOS 


201 Clarendon St., Room 6, Boston, Mass. 
999 Walnut St., Newton Highlands, Mass. 
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BALTIMORE’S ACTIVITIES MAKE | 
CITY MUSICALLY INDEPENDENT 


Performances of Community’s Own Musicians Assure Artistic Develop- 


ment, 


Besides Culture Resulting from Visiting Attractions 


Peabody Conservatory’s Wealth of Musical Advantages—Pache to 
Present Novelty by ‘‘Quo Vadis’? Composer—Alternating Casts 


of Opera Class 


ALTIMORE, MD., Oct. 4.—Baltimore 
music-lovers are eagerly awaiting the 
inception of the approaching 1913-14 mu- 
sical season, for there is every reason to 
believe that the coming events will mark a 
decided advance in appreciation, activity 
and general musical development. Owing to 
the intrinsic importance of the activities at 
Peabody Conservatory of Music and their 
benefit to our local musical life, the place 
of prominence in 
this forecast is to 
be given to that in- 
stitution. 

Harold Randolph, 
under whose guid- 
ance the conserva- 
tory has made such 
marked advance- 
ment, announces the 
usual course of 
twenty Friday af- 
ternoon = artist re- 
citals, beginning in 
October and = con- 
tinuing weekly un- 
til April. There will 
be public perform- 
ances of the opera 
class and of the 
these being 











Harold Randolph 


Students’ Orchestra, 
departments which have 
been brought to a high artistic stand- 
ard by the director. Along with this 
there will be numerous _ recitals by 
members of the faculty, musical lecture 
courses, students’ recitals, ete, to all of 
which the students will be admitted free. 
There will be a series of Sunday afternoon 
organ recitals which will be open to the 
public. 

New appointees in the faculty are Ar- 
thur Newstead, of London, who begins his 
duties as instructor of piano, and Gustav 
Strube, who has been associated with the 
musical life of Boston for a number of 
years and who will teach harmony and 
composition, filling the vacancy mace by 
the death of Otis Bardwell Boise. ; 

Oratorio by Reichstag Member 

Joseph Pache. the director of the Ralti 
more Oratorio Society, has tided this asso 
ciation through many storms and _ it is 
largely due to his indefatigable labors and 
the managerial support of George T. M. 
Gibson, president of the society, that it 


now faces its thirty-fourth season Tans 





for the’ coming concerts, one in January 
and one in April, 1914, at the Lyric, show 
a possibility that the chorus will number 
350 voices. The success of Nowowiejeski's 
oratorio, “Quo Vadis?” last season has 
resulted in the choosing of another nov- 
elty by this composer, “Kreuzauffindung,” 
to which Dr. Paul Fischer, a member of 
the German Reichstag, writing under the 
nom de plume of “Arno Herolaska,’ has 
supplied the text. 

The Woman's’ Philharmonic Chorus, 
having a membership of forty, is another 
organization to which Mr. Pache lends his 
attention as conductor. With this body 
of singers he expects to give two concerts 
at Lehmann’s Hall in January and April, 
at which the programs will include many 
interesting novelties. 

Perhaps the most ambitious plans which 
emanate from a single promoter are those 
offered by David Melamet, who with his 
newly formed organization, the Melamet 
Opera Class, will present two operas, with 
stage accessories and a full orchestra. The 
Auditorium Theater has been engaged for 
a week in December, when Weber’s “Der 
Freischutz” will be offered. There will be 
two alternating casts, one to sing in Ger- 
man, the other in English. Gounod’s 
“Faust,” to be sung by an “Italian” ‘and a 
“French” cast alternately, will be the sec- 
ond offering of the season. 

Charles McComas 
is the president of the 
class; Minna Adt, 
vice-president; Annie 
Baugher, treasurer; 
R. Fuller Fleet, sec 
retary, and Mr. Me- 
lamet, musical di- 
rector. The member- 
ship is made up 
largely of Mr. Me- 
lamet’s advanced vo- 
cal pupils and_ pro- 
fessional singers who 
are being coached by 
him. Mr. Melamet 
will also give his 

Joseph Pache usual Lenten concert 

at the Auditorium 
when Dvorak’s “Stabat Mater’ will be 
given its first local hearing in its com 
plete form. 

Charles H. Bochau, 
of voice at the Peabody Conservatory ot 
Music and director of the music depart- 
ment at the Maryland School for the Blind, 


associate professor 
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Aeolian Hall, New York 





has been appointed conductor of the Arion 
Singing Society, to stcceed.Mr. Melamet. 
Mr. Bochau’s plans for the Arion Society 
will, no doubt, bring this able body of r10 
male singers to the foreground of the 
local musical life. There are two concerts 
scheduled, one for November 17 and the 
other in April, the date to be set later. 
The program of the first concert contains 
works by Augerer, Baldamus and other 
composers, sung with orchestral support 
of an orchestra of thirty. Mr, Bochau is 





Three Disciples of Music in Baltimore: 
No. 1, Charles H. Bochau, New Arion 
Conductor; No. 2, Gustav Strube, Ap- 
pointed to Chair of Composition, Pea- 
body Conservatory; No. 3, Hobart 
Smock, Conductor, Eutaw Place 
Temple and Masonic Choirs 


also actively engaged as ‘director of the 
Madison Avenue Temple Choir, which is 
to dedicate a new organ with special pro 
gram arranged by the director and the or 
ganist, J‘rederiek R. Weaver. The choir 
will appear in. a.concert in April. 

Hobart Smock, 
who for a number 
of seasons was con 
nected with the op 
‘eratic interests of 
Ilenry W. Savage 
as a principal tenor, 
has become one of 
the foremost local 
ch oir leaders. 
Ile rose to prom 
inence as a_ con 





ductor last season, 
when he trained 
the various choirs, 
coached the prin 
cipal singers and 
conducted the per 
formances for the 
celebration known as “The World in Bal 
timore.” 

His activities carry him into an unique 
field. for he has charge of the several 
choirs in local Masonic circles, the Ma 
sonic Choir, the Scottish Rite Choir and 
Beauseant Commandery Choir. These 
singers supply the necessary music for the 
ritual or ceremonies of their various 
bodies, besides singing additional secular 
numbers in an artistic manner, and they 
will appear in a number of public concerts 
Mr. Smock also has efficient charge of the 








David Melamet 








Kutaw Place Temple Choir, which plans a 
concert in January. 

There is a host of other musical hap- 
penings scheduled for the season by the 
ditferent German singing societies, local 
artists, church choirs, private 
teachers and clubs. The Florestan Club 
plans to have its weekiy field uights, at 
which prominent musicians will appear 
The opening recital will be given by the 
president of the club, Harold Randolph. 
There will be various evenings of national 
The monthly manuscript evenings 
will be continued. The Florestan Club has 
become a strong factor in moulding good 
fellowship among the local musicians, and 
it has aroused among laymen a finer spirit 
toward local musical conditions. 

Manager Kinsey, the local representative 
of the-Lyric, promises a fine array of mu- 
sical attractions at this, the principal au- 
ditorium for music and opera in Balti- 
more. The following important engage- 
ments have been booked at the Lyric. The 
Chicago Opera Company will add to the 
season a series of seven performances, No- 
vember 7, 14,:21, February 6, 13, 20 and 27. 
The Boston Symphony Orchestra will give 
the usual series of five concerts. Owing 
to the importance of the soloists who are 
to appear the prices for these concerts 
have been raised, but, judging by the 
clamor for seats it is evident that the at- 
tendance will not be materially lessened. 
The Philharmonic Society of New York 
will give three symphony concerts. 

FRANZ C. BoRNSCHEIN. 


HENRI WEINREICH 


Director European Conservatory of Music 


BALTIMORE, MD. 


14th Season Catalogues Mailed on Request 
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PIANO INSTRUCTION; ALSO THEORY. 
Pupil of Riehard Burmeister, Friedrich Gern 
sheim and Ludwig Bussler; Graduate of Johns 
Hlopkins University. 


STUDIO, 1502 Mt. Royal Avenue, 
BALTIMORE, MD. 
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Baernstein Regneas 
VOCAL INSTRUCTOR 


133 Ww. 80th Street New York City 


OLITZKA 


_” Prima Donna Contralto 
Mot. R. E JOHNSTON 
1451 Broadway, New York 


WALTER L. BOGERT 


Ex-President of N. Y. State Music Teachers’ Association 
BARITONE—TEACHER OF SINGING 
Lectures and Recitals 
130 Claremont Ave., New York Tel. 291 Morningside 

Tuesday and Friday, Aeolian Hall 


CLARENCE DICKINSON 


Concert Organist 


Organist and Director of Music of the Brick Church, 
Temple Beth El 


and Union Theological Seminary 
412 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK 


Lucille Stevenson 
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4438 Berkeley Avenue 
Telephone, Oakland 1570 
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LEARNED 


CONCERT 
Aeolian Hall, Monday, Nov. 10 


MUSICAL ART QUARTETTE 
Edith Chapman Goold, Soprano Ellen Learned, Contralto 


William Wheeler, Tenor 


ADDRESS : 
TELEPHONE 


ELLEN 


Contralto 


ORATORIO—RECITAL 


Member of the 


Edmund A. Jahn, Baritone 
77 IRVING PLACE, NEW YORK 
3824 Gramercy 


be reached at 33 J. Bellport (Brookhaven, Long 
Island) at her exper 
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PERSONALLY TRAINED ASSISTANTS. 
be CARRIE HEPBURN MATCHIN, First Assistant. FORMERLY LEADING TENOR OF ABORN OPERA COMPANY 
a Special Normal Course for Teachers. Pupils prepared for Concert Per- 
formances. Children’s Department. J 


LESCHETIZKY PRINCIPLES 


S. WESLEY SEARS 


St. James’ Church 
be . 22nd and Walnut Sts. Opera 
Philadelphia eee 


Organ Recitals Organ Instruction Oratorio 
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EMILY STUART KELLOGG} | JOHN OWENS 


CONTRALTO WELSH TENOR 





“She is endowed with a musical, 
powerful and sympathetic voice Soloist, Church of the Holy Trinity, 
, of sweet and mellow quality and a Rittenhouse Square, Philadelphia. 
personality which brings just the . 
Oratorio proper mood and atmosphere to each CONCERT—ORATORIO—RECITALS - . i i es Po hehMe Leal 
selection Gibtiet sith the teiteuies chemin A master of the impassioned lyric of Italian opera.”—Public Ledger. 
6 iene, “ei 3 Solois with e n : , ; 7 . > 
Concert en... of vocal art Bag mg Kel. Strawbridge & Clothier Chorus, Phila.; “He possesses a fine tenor voice well trained and under good control.’— 
logg versatility of style, which Fellowship Club, Phila. ; Jackson Glee Baltimore Sun. 
makes her numbers a delightful con- Club, Jackson, Ohio; Pope Glee Society, “a ee aa ae eS ¢ Be Aen: “Snag oe f dramatic 
Recital trast. Her extensive répertoire per- Steubenville, Ohio; Junger Maennerchor Volkman Ss singing was particularly fine, vocally and in its sense o ramatic 
mits selections affording wide range Phila.; Collingswood Choral wer A values.”—Milwaukee Daily News. 
in character, sentiment and lan- Collingswood, N. J.; Vermont ale f : x ‘ ‘ , , 
guage, so that a Kellogg recital is Chorus, Vermont, N.- Y.; Church Choral “Paul Volkman won delightful favor with his tenor voice of a pleasing 
& constant and varied Gelight. Society, a he epee Also with quality.”"—Buffalo Evening Times. 
— _ other leading organizations. , ne 
PRESS NOTICES iistinn may A clear, robust tenor voice, trained by the best masters and polished by 
situs Ul’ mimntasiie nets GO Ee 2 ie ot ined aid “a he ok ee a operatic and concert experience both here and in Europe, is the invaluable > 
vice oO emark?é > powe x _—_— - . Ys Ss - . - . . . . 
dianapolis Sentinel, ’ ee ’ tones were simply captivating.’’—Phila. Record. possession of Paul Volkman. In all of his tours, which have carried him from 
“A large and appreciative audience was en- “Mr. Owens possesses a voice of good range, coast to coast, he has met with unstinted praise alike from critic and public. 
tertained by the exquisite singing of Emily Stuart volume and sympathetic quality, and he sang . . ‘ ‘ : eee A 
Kellogg.’’—Washington Times. his principal solo, ‘King Ever Glorious,’ with Possessing a voice of fine timbre and range, and natural musical instincts 
‘Emily Stuart Kellogg, the contralto, has a much feeling and artistic appreciation.’’—Hven- ¥ ‘ ; N 7 P ie 2 2 os ) snors fore 
voice of exceeding sweetness, and her lower notes ing Bulletin, Phila. of an unusual order, Mr. Volkman is one of the most iit ular tenors be , 


are of greater depth than are usually reached by the American public. f 


ae - PS S t **Joh Owens, whose fine singin won for 
similar voices.’’—Boston Evening Transcript. — ist 
“‘Her voice has a wonderful range and power 


him the prize at the National Eisteddfod, at 
and a rare lyric quality seldom heard.’’—Phila- 


Cincinnati, was in splendid voice and won new M o ESTEY CONCERT BUREAU 
delphia Buoning Telegraph. laurels. Many said after the entertainment that anagement ; 


they had _ never before heard such singing in this 
Management: ESTEY CONCERT ee ee! ESTEY HALL, PHILADELPHIA. 
ie Hall pooner - Address: 1247 So. BonsallSt. Philadelphia, Pa. : 
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and Wilmington Oratorio—Concert—Recital 


Studios: Fuller Building, 10 South 18th Street, Philadelphia, Pa. FULLER BUILDING 
10 South Eighteenth Street PHILADELPHIA 


D. HENDRIK EZERMAN lie cen 
& 


The greatest Welsh baritone in 
CONCERT PIANIST 


America.—D, Rhys Ford. 
STUDIO : 


A born artist. A master of song.— 
Fuller Building, Room 306, 10 South 18th Street, PHILADELPHIA 











Puntan Davies. 

Your work with us in Elgar’s “Light 
of Life” was magnificent—John Lloyd 
Evans, Conductor of Dr. Mason Glee 
Society, Wilkes-Barre. > 

Sings with singularly perfect diction 
and breadth of style—N. Y. Evening 
W orld. 

Sings with sustained beauty of tone. 
—N. Y. Evening Mail. 

A voice of purest quality, perfect 
enunciation and sings with unusual 
powers of expression—N. Y. American. 

A sonorous and finished voice.— 
Philadelphia Telegraph. 

\ powerful voice of beautiful quality. 

Phila. Bulletin. 

Sings with faultless style—Philadel- 
phia Record. 














Hahn Conservatory | | Augusta Kohnie 


Soloist at Arch Street 


of Music Methodist Episcopal Church 
CONCERT RECITALS 
FREDERICK HAHN, Director 


“A voice of great beauty. One of 
our leading artists.” 














A voice of great breadth and luscious 
0 Chestnu ; x “ae , 
1714 Chestnut Street, 182 nut Street, Philadeiph'a quality.—Phila. Press. 
PHILADELPHIA \n artist of the first rank.—Philadel- 
bhia Inquirer. 
Leefsen-Hille Conservatory of Music Distinguished ability. Sang with 
1524-26 Chestnut St., Philadelphia Maurits Leefson, Director thrilling majesty. A voice of limpid 
Teacher of and delicious quality that he evokes with 
14-40 rolzx«r Gxr0a i. JOHN THOMPSON, Concertpianist. *MARY ¢ oem « of 7 ar: —- 
Ostrovsky System ol Tech- HALLOCK, Concertpianiste. HERMAN KUMMB, in ease and nage —eatenee ymparable with 
° f H: d D | Teacher Leefson-Hille Conservatory of Music. Con- that ol gp once Ang ey omg ees 
; tor f ve ) : ductor of the German Singing Festival, Philadelphia, nent in the operatic field.—Phila. Public 
nic 1 an eve O} ment June, 1912. *CAMILLE W. ZECKWER, Director Ledaer ™ , 
Philadelphia Musical, Academy, Germantown preach. ' -€¢ ah 4 
*ELSIE S. HAND, Concertpianiste, Teacher Leefson- is W , h Parry Glee Society, Scranton, aroused the greatest en- 
Hille Conservatory of Music. MARGARET S. WEST, ; His “wie le * the Ne wep y va dlbawed ed aki: es ae 8 mi . 
Organist of the Presbyterian Church, Cedar Rapids. thusiasm. A thorough artist and succeeded in making hundreds of admirers in 
Iowa. WM. HATTON GREEN, Director Leschetizky this city—The Druid. 
School. LEWIS ELMER, General Secretary, Ameri- 
A Thorough Musical Education can Guild of Or 
} ganists, Brooklyn, N. Y. WILLIAM 
GUSSEN, Director Conservatory of Music, Birming- NOW BOOKING ENGAGEMENTS FOR SEASON 1913-1914 
ham, Ala. 








*Soloist with the Philadelphia Orchestra. 
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FIVE CONCERT COURSES FOR TOLEDO 


Many Noted Artists Imported by 
Local Manager, Clubs and 
Schools 


OLEDO, O., Oct. 1.—The coming mu- 
sical season has in store for Toledo 
some superb artist recitals. Toledo now is 
supporting several different concert 
courses, under the auspices of such or- 
ganizations as the Eurydice Club, the Or- 
pheus Club, the Toledo Mannerchor and 
the Dauphin Institute. In addition to 
these, Kathryn Buck has organized the 
Ambitious Philharmonic Course, which will 
bring to Toledo an extremely strong list of 
artists. 

The first artistic event of the season was 
provided under the auspices of the Musical 
Art Society, on September 18, when Presi- 
dent George B. Orwig, opened his resi- 
dence to two hundred of Toledo’s artists 
and music lovers. The occasion was a 
recital by Charlotte Nelson Brailey, so- 
prano; Paul R. Geddes, baritone; Mrs. 
Mary Willing Meagley, pianist, Emil 
Steurmer, violinist, and Otto Sturmer, ac- 
companist. The officers of the society, Mr. 
Orwig, president; A. B. Tillinghast, vice- 
president, and John A. Ardner, secretary, 
received the guests. The Musical Art So- 
ciety is composed of one hundred of the 
prominent musicians and music lovers of 
Toledo, and is exclusively a men’s organ- 
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Musical Director 
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Musical Director 
Cantaves Chorus 


Coaching Accompanying Choral Directing 


4952 Hazel Avenue, West Philadelphia 


HENRY 
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ORGANIST AND CHOIRMASTER 


Arch Street Methodist Church 
(Broad and Arch) 


Coach Accompanist 





Teacher 

“One of Philadelphia’s most accom- 
plished musicians.” 
Studio 301-1520 Chestnut Street 

*"Phone——-Spruce 4991 


Philadelphia 

















Above, Kathryn Buck, Musical Manager, with 
Henri Scott, Basso. Below, George B. 
Orwig, President, Musical Art Society 


ization, the object being the advancement 


and harmonizing of musical interests in the 


city. 

Another fine recital at the beginning of 
the season was the faculty recital of the 
Toledo Conservatory, on September 25, 


given by Paul R. Geddes, Emil Steurmer J. 


Harold Hardee, pianist and Otto Sturmer. 

The honor of giving the opening artist’s 
recital will be allotted to Sousa’s Band, 
which comes to the Valentine Theatre, Oc 
tober 6, under the management of Miss 
Suck. The Philharmonic Course, under 
Miss Buck’s management, will present 
Pasquale Amato, October 22; Mme. Nellie 
Melba and Jan Kubelik, November 5; Har- 
old Bauer, December 10; the Flonzaley 
Quartet, January 8; Helen Stanley, lranz 
Egenieff, and Otillie Metzger, with a tenor 
to be announced later, in February; and 


Clara Butt, and Kennerley Rumford, 
April 17. 

The Dauphin Institute, besides its not- 
able lectures, will include three chamber 
concerts by the Zoellner Strin» Quartet in 
the Zenobia Auditorium on October 8, 15 
and 22; piano recital by Harold Henry, 
November 12; piano recital by Myrtle 
Elvyn, November 26; joint song recital by 
George Harris, Jr., and Zoe Fulton with 
Ward Stephens, accompanist; violin recital 
by Marie Caslova, January 12; piano re- 
cital by Cornelia Rider-Possart, February 
9; five folk recitals by Alexina Carter Bar- 
rell, mezzo-soprano, and Lucile Perry Hall, 
dancer, on February 16, 23, March 2, 9 
and 16, and a sonata recital by David and 
Clara Mannes, April 8. The Volpe Sym- 
phony Orchestra will be at the Lyceum 
Theater, November 6, its second visit to 
Toledo. 

The local music schools, the Toledo 
Conservatory, the Toledo Musical College 
and the American College of Music, report 
additional prosperity and have begun their 
terms with a large increase in pupils. 

The Eurydice Club, the Orpheus Club and 
the Toledo Mannerchor will have their 
regular series of concerts, assisted by visit- 
ing artists. The new director of the Eury- 
dice Club, Mrs. Otto Sand, has already 
begun rehearsals. Joseph Wylli, Directoy 
of the Mannerchor and supervisor of music 
in the public schools, returned last month 
from Europe, bringing with him 8,000 songs 
to be used in the work with the club and 
schools. Walter Eugene Ryder, the direc- 
tor of the Orpheus Club, will have a strong 
list of assisting artists. 

Herbert Foster Sprague, organist at 
Trinity Church, announces his usual popu- 
lar series of monthly organ recitals. Be- 
sides his arduous duties at Trinity, Mr. 
Sprague gives many recitals in the differ- 
ent cities of the country. 

(Arthur Kortheuer, pianist. will give a 
number of recitals as usual during the 


year and a number of schools will have 
him for his lectures on Wagner. Thoimas 
Rubee Wilson, pianist, will give a number 
of recitals. 

Among the choirs of the city, Herbert 
Davies, baritone, retains his position at 
Ashland Avenue Baptist Church; Walter 
Bentley Ball, baritone, and Max Ecker, 
organist, at the Collingwood Avenue Pres- 
byterian; Johnathan F. Rogers at St. Paul’s 
M. E., Anna Grady, soprano, at the Cathe- 
dral; Charles J. Kunz, organist at the Im- 
maculate Conception Church, and Frank E. 
Percival, director, at St. Peters. 

Toledo has two composers, who are be- 
ing recognized, Arthur Kortheuer and John 
Emil Ecker. Mr. Ecker’s Mazurka was 
played by Mrs. Mary Willing Meagley, to 
whom it was dedicated, at the recital given 
under the auspices of the Musical Art So- 
ciety, September 18. 

FRANK E. PERCIVAL. 





“Young Composer Puts All His Goods 
in Shop Window,” Says Englishman 


In this age of “prematurely mature” com- 
posers, such youthful wielders of the. mu- 
sical paint brush may be personally con- 
cerned with the estimate of their class re- 
corded in the Musical Opinion, in the auto- 
biography of an English composer who pre- 
fers to be unidentified. According to this 
musician “the young musical composer is 
always enormously, and often fatuouslv 
anxious to show the world how wonder- 
fully clever he is: to adopt a cliché bor- 
rowed from commerce, he puts all his goods 
in the shop window in order to impress the 
public. He over-orchestrates his music, 
writes melodies that are preposterously dif- 
ficult and invents harmonies that are both 
meaningless and ugly. In time, of course, 
he casts off all this affectation, as a serpent 
sheds his skin; until he does so, indeed, he 
is an amusement to the public and a nuis- 
ance to himself.” 








Mrs. Phillips-Jenkins 


Specialist for Young Girls’ and Women’s Voices in the 


ART OF SINGING 


Studio, 201 Baker Building, 1520 Chestnut Street, Phila. 
BELL ’PHONE, SPRUCE 2598 


Successful pupils of this school have won and sung the leading roles in ten of 
the operas given by the Philadelphia Operatic Society. They appeared last winter 





on a number of the Wanamaker programs and special festival concerts. They also 
Sang in various concerts for private and public singing societies, including concerts 
given in and out of town by the Y. M. C. A. and Y. W. C. A. During the summer 
they filled many engagements at Sunday evening concerts for the shore hotels, 
including the Marlborough-Blenheim, Chelsea and Dennis, on the Steel Piers, for 
yacht and country clubs and for the Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra. 











A NEW BOOK ON SALE NOV. 1, AT ALL BOOKSTORES 


THE LOST VOCAL ART 


A Revolutionary Book Particularly in the Matter of Breathing—-The principle recommended by George Hamlin 


and other prominent singers-—-Introduction by David Bispham. 


By W. WARREN SHAW 


(New York Studio, 37 Met. Opera House Bldg. Weds.—Philadelphia Studio, 47 So. 17th St.) 


THE J. B. LIPPINCOTT CO., Publishers 











JOHN 


VANDERSLOOT 


BASSO-CANTANTE 


Soloist, Arch Street Methodist Episcopal 
Church, Philadelphia 


CONCERT—ORATORIO—RECITAL 


Address: 
812 So. 55th Street, PHILADELPHIA 








ZiIPPORAH 


Rosenberg 


SOPRANO 


Soloist at Arch Street Methodist 
Church and Temple Adath Jeshurun 


Concert—Oratorio Recital 


Philadelphia 





1520 Chestnut Street 





















THE MISSES 


MIXTER 


Distinguished Artists of Philadelphia 


ANNOUNCE A 


MUSICALE AND 


Miniature Dolls’ Opera 
and Play of Cinderella 


ASSISTED BY ORCHESTRA AT 
MONTREAL, CAN. (Ritz-Carlton Hotel), Friday after- 


noon, October 10 

TORONTO, CAN. (Toronto Cons. of Music), Friday after 
noon, October 24. 

BUFFALO, N. Y. (Twentieth Century Club), Tuesday after 
noon, November It. 

PITTSBURGH, PA. (Schenley Hotel), Thursday afternoon, 
November 27. 

CLEVELAND, OHIO (Hotel Statler), Tuesday afterncon, 
December 15. 

DETROIT. MICH. (Twentieth Century Club), Tuesday after- 
noon, December 30. 

CHICAGO, ILL. (Blackstone Hotel), January 22. 


Address: 819 South 48th Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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ANNA CASE 


THE AMERICAN SOPRANO OF THE METROPOLITAN OPERA CO., whose exquisitely beautiful 
voice and refined art has so profoundly impressed itself upon the public, and whose success 
during the past season could not have been greater, is available for concerts as follows: 


During the Opera Season, when her time permits—east only. 
During May, June and all of the early fall 1914, for Festivals, Concerts and Recitals, 


alone, or jointly with the famous French harpist, Carlos Salzéedo. 




















Address: RIDGE ROAD, YONKERS, NEW YORK 


Dorothea "PHONE 366 YONKERS 


Thullen 


LYRIC 
SOPRANO 


CBA 


Comments of Philadelphia critics after Miss 
Thullen’s appearance as Soloist with the 
Philadelphia Orchestra on March 12, 1913. 














—Goldensky Photo. 


“The finished art and charming personality of the young singer 
combined to make a most favorable impression upon her hearers.” 
PUBLIC LEDGER. 

“This Philadelphia singer has a voice of unusual range and sweet- 
ness. It is even in all of its registers and is of a lyrical quality with 





much character in it.”"—PRESS. 
“Miss Thullen sang Micaela’s aria from Carmen expressively and 


with a voice of considerable sweetness.” KVENING TELE HRAPI L. JOHN YOUNG 


Available for Concert, Oratorio and Complete Recitals 


Send for Programs and Press Comments 


Management: FRED O. RENARD, 216 West 7oth St., New York TENOR 























CARLOS SALIEDO 


THE CELEBRATED FRENCH HARP VIRTUOSO 


For Four Years Solo Harpist of the Metropolitan Opera Co., New York 





One of the world’s greatest players on this instrument. 
Available as soloist or in recitals entire season 1913-14. 


For terms Address FRED O. RENARD, Mar. 


*Phone, Columbus, 3082 216 WEST 70TH STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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PORTLAND, ORE..NOW = oo _ =e 
HAS ITS ORCHESTRA |P geee 
- WELL ESTABLISHED 


Society Begins Its Third Year on 
a Firmly Fixed and Permanent 
Basis - City to Have Two Artists’ 
Courses of High Order of Merit 
—Two Choral Societies Likewise 
Encouragingly Active 


NI] 
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PoRTLAND, OrE., Oct. 2.—lor two years 
the Portland Symphony Orchestra, now be- 
ginning its third season under highly 
favorable conditions, struggled to get a 
foothold in this city. The orchestra was 
organized by public-spirited musicians who 
carried the burden of the heavy expense 
entirely without assistance save that of the 


box office receipts for the first season. By 
their ability to perform the great master- 





pieces and by maintaining prices within the 
reach of all, they won their way into the 
hearts of the music-loving public. In the 
second season, William D. Wheelwright 


became their honorary president. He has 





fathered good music in this city for many 
years, and with his willingness to assist and 
his executive ability has succeeded in se- 





curing a fund to meet actual expenses. 
Now, at the beginning of its third sea- 
son, the orchestra is recognized as a per- 


manent and firmly established organiza- 
f 











tion throughout the entire State, as is ee j 
proved by the many requests for concerts ? ; ae A \ : 
from surrounding places. Not satisfied ESS -___+_ __——— —_ —_ . — a H 
ith i resent success, its backers expec a 
rae Be a ee by a mernene SOEs) Symphony Orchestra. Insets—No. 1, William H. Boyer, Conductor Apollo Club. No. 2, Lucien E. Becker, Director Arion g 
! ; g ay “il J Pie ging Society. No. 3, Mrs. Warren E. Thomas, President Portland Musical Association. No, 4, William D. Wheelwright, Hon- "4 
ing free rehearsals for school children, orary President Portland Symphony Orchestra 

thus creating and promoting a taste for A 
good music, the development of which is principal numbers will be the B Minor The Portland Musical Association, with Mannerchor is Charles Ottershagen, while 4 

most noticeable where the influence of a Symphony, No. 5, by  Tschaikowsky ; Mrs. Warren E. Thomas, president, prom- Mrs. M. Matthiesen presides over the des 
symphony orchestra is provided. At the “Scenes Alsaciennes,” Massenet, and “Leo- ises a series of high class concerts by such tinies of the ladies’ chorus. Mr. Becker is i 
first concert to be given in October the nore’ Overture, No. 3, Beethoven. artists as Frances Alda, prima donna so one of the best known of Portland’s mu ‘ 
prano; Teresa Carreno, pianist; Yvonne _ sicians, holding the position of organist at if 
de Treville, soprano; Frank La Forge, Trinity Episcopal Church, where the Sun } 

day evening concerts given by him are a 





MARGARET A. 


pianist; Gutia Casini, ‘cellist, and Clar 
ence Whitehill, baritone. Although only a 
vear old this association has proved to be 
one of the greatest factors in the musical 


factor in the city’s musical development. 
The Portland Oratorio Society is just 
entering its second year under auspicious 











education of the city. The prices charged conditions. There are nearly a hundred 
for its concerts are within the reach of all. members and four concerts have been ar- 
Last year Tina Lerner, Julia Culp, Maud ranged for the season. “The Messiah,” 
Powell and other artists of similar cali- “Elijah” and two miscellaneous programs 
bre were presented by this association will be given, with Edith Rosslyn Collais, 
The brilliant attractions promised for the Mmes. Rose Bloch Bauer, Jane Burns AIl- 
thirteenth annual season of the Lois Steers bert, Delphine Marx, Elizabeth Hamilton 
CONTRAL | ‘O Wynn Coman management excel anything stowers and Messrs. N. A. Hoose, Mald 
which it has yet given Portland the privi wyn Evans, Stuart McGuire and John i 
lege of enjoying These young women Claire Monteith as soloists. Willard L : 
have a talent for business seldom equalled, Patten is the accompanist : 
" ss - . and as their aim seems to be to give the J. \ l‘inley, who organized the society, : 
Concert Oratorio Pacific Coast the very best to be had it is iS the conductor, and 1S also director of a ' 
—it< no wonder that they have the friendship large chorus choir at Cenicnary M. E 
Recital both of the artists and the public. They Church. : 
are to present Geraldine Farrar, with the A Series of Daily Recitals t 
famous ’cellist, Alwin Schroeder, and Ar- a an 
thur Rosenstein, pianist, at the first con ; Che Musical Bureau of Portland has ar i 
cert. Next comes Fritz Kreisler, and he is ranged a unique and interesting series of i 
to be followed by Emilio di Gogorza. Josef —" 7 - from ss @, i. “? 2 tt 
T TNDERSG y annenrsiiigs Hofmann is also booked and the last con- P: ™. ‘€acing focal artists appear at the ik 
W. a. HENDERSON wrote cert is reserved for Ysaye and Gerardy concert ree! and give a — of excellent "% 
‘ rT. y y , STIR ' musi ‘ O ‘ ac SS10 ee 15 
in the NEW YORK SUN charged se! that i. i 7 i pe i 
je : Choral Concerts ‘eet : ow i wae. | See y 
‘oncernineg her recital in ' ; penses of hall, programs, etc., as the art- ; 
COTICE mminy 1€1 re al I The Apollo ( lub, composed ot seventy ists’ services are all gratuitous These re 
New York, April, 1913. at five of the best male singers of the city, citals are well patronized by music lovers 
; both protessional and amateur, IS anh OT who enjoy something better than the rag 1g 
Aeolian Hall : ganization of which Portland is proud. It time songs usually heard at the concert \ 
, : , , is just entering its sixth year, with John halls ‘! 
‘A remarkably beautiful voice of rich quality. It Gill as president; Sidney G. Lathrop, sec George Hotchkiss Street originated the ‘ 
: , , ‘ ° retary, and William H. Boyer, conductor, ‘1; ani dnanewne ats pore 3 jf 
is a voice of timbre not unlike that of Julia Culp. All = paliticn: welch hha tue Glled since the frei cxeliggrte B y ite dein 1 ean are om ik 
that the American singer needs to be as great as the ee oe ee a pg pete — the best musi lans of city . \ typical i 
‘ ‘ A : ‘ 5S 5 Jeaily ald ONC TO! - § program was given to-day as follows q 
Holland lieder singer 1S Mme. Culp S art.’ eral public at which the auditorium is al ye ee ee ee ig 
ways packed he music rendered is of a Whipp: Minuet in G DE age tat! Bncad Chris i 
_ . . " _ . . high grade, and for soloists the organiza tine Brakel; “At Dawning’ (Cadman), “In t x, 
THE PHILADELPHIA LEDGER says of her fourth tion has had some of the best voices avail Dark in the Dew” (Coombs), Mrs, Virginia Hutch i 
: : is “One New Year's Day,” reading (Mur 
. — oi i - fl P . = ‘ IESTIV ‘ able among the members, including Mrs. ya.) “ps COO Y AM Samed. * 
appearance at Bethle hem, at the BAC H | Es | I\ AL: Ina Wright-Herbst, soprano; Mrs. Eliza “Banjo Sone” (Home Mr. Street: Prelud 
‘Mrs. Barrell has a voice of the authentic contralto — ig; tay Sullivan, soprano; Mrs Lotta (Chopin), Valse A Major (Moszkowski), Charl i 
: A, ‘ Ashby tic, soprano, anc : . Newton, 7 i 
mellowness and unctuousness, in fortunate alliance with the tenor. Mrs. Sibyl Sammis McDermid will PA SA AOE 
ith the club thi , . 
° e . ° appear with 1 cluDd 1s season . ; - is 
faculty of divination of the sense and sentiment of the ot ali ee Py sates aged a Franco Leoni’s “Francesca di Rimini 
” been in existence for twenty-six years and will be one of the Paris Opéra Comique’s 
text. is one of the best choral societies on the irst novelties this Fall Y 


Pacific Coast. comprises two sections, the 























male chorus numbering fifty and the mixed HENRI 
chorus more than seventy-five members. te 
The aim of the society is the production 7 
Management : ANTONIA SAWYER he sim of the society is the production > 
of the best German works, and under the q 
— r ‘s able direct; of sen EF. Becker ; i 
Metropolitan Opera House Building, New York City 8 2 ena ee . “ “The has TENOR 
oa : 13 Mos hee: a : 2 given some ae ign ul concer S. ere 1S . Ph 
Personal Address: 243 North Street, Buffalo, N. Y a dramatic section under the direction of Opera, Oratorio, Concert, Recital bi 
Martin Dudel. The president of the 569 W. 150th St., New York ¢ 
Tel. 2900 Au ijubon a 
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WILLIAM S. BRADY 


TEACHER OF SINGING 


TONE PRODUCTION—CONCERT and OPERA REPERTOIRE 

















Miriam Ardini 
Soprano. Grand Opera 
in Italy 








—Photo by W. A. Wolff. 
Mr. Brady jn His Studio 








Salvatore Giordano Blanche King Arnold Elsa Lyons Cook — Siegfried Philip 
Tenor, Grand Opera Contralto, 157th Street Soprano, First Baptist Danish Baritone 
in Italy Episcopal Church, Church, Philadelphia 
New York 








MR. BRADY believes in light Opera Singers being thoroughly pre- 
pared. Here are some of his successful pupils in this field :— 








GENE PELTIER, Soprano PHOEBE COYNE-SMITHSON, Con- 
(Christie McDonald Co.) tralto (Trentini Co.) 
FLOSSIE HOPE, First Soubrette LYSSA GRAHAM, Soprano | 4 
(‘Sunshine Girl’ Co.) (‘‘Merry Countess’’ Co.) 
JOSEPHINE POOR MARION MOSBY (‘Doll Girl’ Co.) 
































Address: Studios 1030-1031 AEOLIAN HALL, NEW YORK CITY. Tel. Bryant 810 


Rose Laurent Ruby Lehmann Leyser 
Concert Soprano Concert Soprano 











Mr. 


VOCAL STUDENTS, SINGERS OR_- VOICE ALT RED y CORNELL 
TEACHERS who for any reason find it advantageous - 


wheel Scheuer emelaons Studios: 607-608 Carnegie Hall 
DENVER, COLO., New York City 

“tm “nts VOCAL INSTRUCTION 
JOHN C. WILCOX Tone Production and Interpretation 


Preparation for Church, Concert 
and Opera 


a teacher in every sense qualified to guide them. Mr. 
Wilcox’s long experience in the Eastern field as Public 
Singer, Teacher, Critic and Pedagogic Editor gave him 





an all-around development and a broad vision, so that _— ’ — 
| = : ples here follow the names of Some Professional 


Singers who have Studied with Mr. CORNELL: 


his advice and criticism are now most valuable. 


@ The leading concert and church singers of Denver and ad- 
jacent towns are Mr. Wilcox’s students. MISS LOIS EWELL, Soprano 
(Century Opera Co.) 


@ Teachers from several States avail themselves, each Summer, 
of Mr. Wilcox’s Normal Course 


MISS MARY LANSING, Contralto 
(Soloist, First Baptist Church, New York) 


@ Mrs. Wilcox, an excellent accompanist, assists Mr. Wilcox in 
all his personal teaching. 

@ If you would like to know more about Mr. Wilcox and his MRS. MILDRED GRAHAM-REARDON, Soprano 
work, address (Soloist, Caivary M. E. Church, New York 


i - MR. REED MILLER, Tenor 

> “( , ST 7 S, , 

[HE eH : hi (Soloist, St. Thomas’ Church, New York) 
‘olfe Hall, 


DENVER. COLO. MR. GEORGE WARREN REARDON, Baritone 


(Soloist, First Methodist Church, Hoboken, N. J.) 


MR. FORREST LAMONT, Tenor 
(Soloist, Emmanuel Baptist Church, Brooklyn ) 
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$200,000 FOR PITTSBURGH'S MUSIC 





Steel Metropolis Contributes Its Full Share of Country’s Annual Musical 
Expenditure —Concert Platforms to Reveal More Famous Musicians 


than City Has Ever Seen in 


One Season— Year-Round Orchestra 


Assured and Various Choruses Receiving Hearty Support 


ITTSBURGH, PA., Oct. t10.—More 
than $200,000 will be spent during the 
season of 191-14 by the music lovers of 
Pittsburgh in bringing to this busy city 
great artists, orchestras and other musical 
organizations. In many respects the sea- 
son is to be unique, in that more famed 
personages in the musical realm will come 
during the next six months than ever came 
before in the same period of time. 

Then again, Pittsburgh is to have a per- 
manent orchestra the coming season, the 
Pittsburgh Festival Orchestra with Direc- 
tor Carl Bernthaler at the head. There is 
a strong probability that there will be an 
innovation in the form of a series of Sun- 
day orchestral concerts, to be given in a 
downtown theater. 

All of the city’s leading choral organiza- 
tions will not only give concerts of the 
highest order, but some of them have ar- 
ranged for the bringing of artists and or- 
chestras to assist them in presenting their 
programs. Pittsburgh has made particular 
progress in organizing and _ supporting 
strong choral organizations, there being 
four or five which would do credit to any 
city, and the public in the last few years 
has shown its appreciation by giving these 
societies liberal support. : 

The coming season of concerts will be 
more diversified than that of last year, 
which was largely vocal. There will be 
many pianists of the first rank, such as 
Paderewski, Hofmann, Carrefio and Har- 


December 16, and Boston Symphony Or- 
chestra, January 28. These concerts will 
in a measure supplant those which have 
been given under the auspices of the Pitts- 
burgh Orchestra Association which has for 
several seasons supported orchestras from 
out of town in series of concerts here. 
Pittsburghers have expressed a desire for 
greater variety, not discouraging, however, 
the appearance of the great orchestras of 
the country. 

That staid organization, the Mozart 
Club, with its sterling conductor, J. P. Mc- 
Collum, at the helm, has begun rehearsals 
for the thirty-sixth of its seasons, all of 
which Conductor McCollum has directed. 
It will give its first concert at Carnegie 
Music Hall November 18. The club will 
probably sing Handel’s “St. Cecilia’s Day.” 
The soloists will be Pittsburghers. “The 
Messiah” will be sung at the annual Christ- 
mas concert, December 26. The dates of 
the following concerts will be February 
29 and April 17. 

The Mendelssohn Choir, Ernest Lunt, 
conductor, has completed arrangements for 
another splendid season and will have the 
assistance of the Philadelphia Orchestra at 
its opening concert on December 8, at 
Carnegie Music Hall, with Harold Bauer 
on April 13 at the same hall. At the first 
concert the choir will sing works of 
Sibelius and Cornelius. The season’s pro- 
grams will include the names of Bantock, 
Wagner, Schubert and Beethoven. While 
it has endeavored to limit the chorus to 
sixty voices, its present personnel is sixty- 
two, and there has been some talk of in- 








View of Carnegie Music Hall and Library 


old Bauer; among the violinists will be 
Ysaye, Kreisler and Elman, while string 
quartets and noted singers without num- 
ber will help to swell the season’s offer- 
ings. In other words, Pittsburgh will be 
found willing to contribute its share of 
the six hundred millions that Mr. John 
C. Freund has found to be spent annually 
for music by the people of America. 

As to the Pittsburgh Festival Orchestra, 
it is undecided as to the number of con- 
certs that will be given. These depend on 
the manner in which the guarantors come 
forward in support of the organization, 
but many are being arranged, with Pitts- 
burgh artists as the soloists. The orches- 
tra will give a number of out of town 
concerts. 

The Art Society’s prospectus for the 
season shows that it will be one of the 
very best in its history. This organization 
will virtually open the musical season here, 
with the appearance of Fritz Kreisler at 
Carnegie Music Hall, Tuesday night, Octo- 
ber 28. The dates of the succeeding con- 
certs and the attractions follow: Novem- 
ber 28, Franz Egenieff: December 10, 
3ach-Handel program, Charles Heinroth, 
organist, Christine Miller and Nicholas 
Douty; January 16, the Flonzaley Quartet; 
February 20, Teresa Carrefio; March 109, 
Julia Culp, and April 14, Kneisel Quartet. 
The membership of the society is limited 
to 700, a mark which has nearly been 
reached. The officers of the society are C. 
Russell, president; Emile McCreery, vice- 
president, and Marvin F. Scaife, treasurer. 

Ellls Serles a Feature 


Ar interesting series will be the Fllis 
concerts, all of which will be given in 
Carnegie Music Hall, the opening one 
being on October 21, when Geraldine 
Farrar will be thé attraction, with the as- 
sistance of Alwin Schroeder and Arthur 
Rosenstein. The other attractions include 
Fritz Kreisler, November 25; Paderewski, 


creasing the number. Conductor Lunt is 
also director of music at Christ Methodist 
Ipiscopal Church. 

Male Chorus Has Waiting List 


Conductor James Stephen Martin, of the 
Pittsburgh Male Chorus, will direct an or- 
ganization which promises to be one of the 











Some of the Conductors Responsible for Pittsburgh’s Musical Progress: No. 1, Ernest Lunt, 
Mendelssohn Choir; No. 2, James Stephen Martin, Pittsburgh Male Chorus; No. 3, 
Carl Bernthaler, Festival Orchestra, and J. P. McCollum, Mozart Club’s Director, on 


His Farm 


female voices, of which organization Mr. 
Martin is also the director. The big num- 
ber for the first concert will probably be 
“Before the Dawn,” by Harling. The 
chorus will appear at the Carnegie Music 
Hall, North Side, October 21, in a concert 
given under the auspices of the North 
Avenue Methodist Episcopal Church, and 
will have a number of other engagements 
during the season. The chorus has not yet 
decided to renew its offer of a prize of 
$100 for the best musical setting for a 
designated poem. 

The Ringwalt Choral Union, of which 
H. L. Ringwalt is the director, will have its 
first concert in two parts, the first part 
consisting of the “Festival Psalm,” by 
John Maude Crament, while the second 
half will contain nine numbers from the 
“Cavalleria Rusticana.” The management 
is also arranging for some out of town 
concerts. 

An event of particular interest to Pitts 
burghers will be the appearance here at 
the Soldiers Memorial Hall, November 6, 
of Mme. Melba and Jan Kubelik, with as- 
sisting soloists. 

The Tuesday Musical Club has fixed the 
date of its opening concert for October 28, 
when there will be an artist recital by Paul 
and Marguerite Kefer. Other dates in- 
clude January 20, choral program for vis- 
iting artists from Cleveland; artist recital 
on March 17, by Margaret Huston; April 
14, club program; April 28, choral pro- 





Corner of Interlor, Soldiers Memorlal Hall, 





Which Cost Over $1,000,000, Scene of Melba- 


Kubelik Concert 


best he has ever had. The chorus will 
number 100. There is a waiting list of 
fifty, but there are only six or eight va- 
cancies. The chorus will give its first con- 
cert at Carnegie Music Hall, November 21, 
and will have the assistance of the Tues- 
day Musical Club Choral, composed of 


gram; May 12, president’s day and annual 
meeting. The officers of the club are Eliz 
abeth M. Davison, president; Mrs. H. Tal- 
bot Peterson, vice-president; Mrs. Charles 
H, Henninger, second vice-president; Mrs. 
Henning W. Prentiss, Jr., secretary; 
Frances H. Thompson, treasurer, and Edna 


A. Stolzenbach, chairman of the club 
choral. The events will be held in the ban- 
quet room of the Soldiers’ Memorial Hall. 

Charles Heinroth, city organist and di- 
rector of music of Carnegie Institute, will 
give his usual Saturday night and Sunday 
afternoon concerts, and his lecture re- 
citals. In addition, he will give a number 
of out-of-town recitals. 

The Western Pennsylvania Exposition 
Society has as usual been giving the public 
a rare treat in the presentation of such 
attractions as the Russian Symphony Or- 
chestra, Sousa’s Band, the Summer section 
of the Cincinnati Orchestra, Creatore and 
the Damrosch Symphony Orchestra, which 
closes the musical season at Exposition 
Hall, October 17. Kpwarp C. SYKEs. 


Music’s Appeal to a New Sense 


The fact is—as it set forth at some length 
in William Wallace’s recent book, “The 
Threshold of Music’—music seems really 
to appeal to what we call a new sense, 
which would of course be more accurately 
described as a half-developed sense. It 1s, 
writes H. Osmond Anderton in the London 
Music Student, a thing by itself—spaceless 
and timeless. It is conceived by the com- 
poser in a clairvoyant state, and can only be 
properly and completely understood in an 
analogous state. The logical and analyzing 
part of man’s mind may be of use in com- 
prehending the outward plan and the essen- 
tial coherence of the music; but the inner 
spirit, the real music, can never be appre- 
hended in this way. Absolute concentra- 
tion of mind—to which end closed eyes (or 
darkness) are very desirable—and com 
plete self-surrender to the spell of the mu 
sic, are essential preliminaries to the real 
understanding of it. This is why so much 
criticism is beside the mark. It is the out- 
come merely of the logical intellect, which 
should only provide the ground-work—a 
species of second sight, or divination, iS 
necessary to a true understanding. And 
this power grows by cultivation. The 
sense can be refined and strengthened. 


Latest “Don Juan” Opera 


The latest Don Juan opera is by the 
Italian composer Franco Alfani. It has 
nothing in common with Mozart’s master- 
work except Don Juan himself. Tired of 
the life he has been leading, he seeks ref- 
uge in a ruined castle in Corsica. A 
young woman, suspecting him of being 
the assassin of one of her relatives, gath- 
ers a mob of peasants and enters the 
castle. She discovers her mistake, 
promptly falls in love with the profes- 
sional lady-killer, and the two escape 
while the peasants are burning what re- 
mains of the castle—New York Evening 
Post. 





Don Lorenzo Perosi, conductor of the 
choir of the Sistine Chapel, has com- 
pleted his first opera, which will be pro- 
duced in Italy this season. 
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Cincinnati 


DR. ERNST KUNWALD, CONDUCTOR 


ymphony Orchestra 
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Dr. Kunwald, formerly director of the Berlin Philharmonic, became Conductor of the Cincinnati 


Symphony Orchestra last season. 


BUFFALO 

“This was the first appearance in Buffalo 
of the Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra undet 
the direction of Dr. Kunwald and to say that 
the orchestra is better at present than eve 
be-ore is only giving this splendid conductor 
The men play with much ter 
vor and the ensemble is almost perfect. The 
lovely singing tone of the strings, the soft, 
ll tone of the brasses and the alluring tone 
of the reed instruments make this organiza 
tion one that must be reckoned among the 


vest in this country. 


is just dues. 


“Dr. Ernst Kunwald is a conductor who 
wins the approval of the audience immediately 
by his fine musicianship and his charming 
manner. He is full of temperament and he 
arries his men -right- along with him All 
that is most worthy to'\the lover of music is 
brought out by Dr. Kunwald and never was 
there conductor whose sense of beauty was 


better than this sincere musician.’’—Buffalo 
Commercial, March 21, 1913. 

“It was a memorable concert in several 
ways. It showed the growth of the Western 
orchestra, both technically and interpretative 


ly, during the interim of two ‘years ‘since 
that organization. was heard in Buffalo undet 
yrmer conductor, Leopold Stokowski. 
was memorable in Serving as the means 
of introducing to Buffaleonians Dr. Kunwald, 
e a strong impression hy his splendid 
by the soundness 
nd sincerity of his musical reddings: 

“Dr. Kunwald has a*very'‘individual beat. 
His gestures are incisive and:angular, almost 
amt ‘ itic in character, but every 

ition is full of meaning and productive of 
results. He obtains from his players treme: 

sus variety of color and a gamut of shadings 
ge from the most attenuated delicacy 
outburst of sound Withal, 
invariably of beautiful 
litv, never harsh or blatant, even in the 


yf his forces and 


it ran 
to an electrifying 
the orchestral tone 1s 


» ’ . , 
Buffal I:xrpress, vid) l 


Symphony Orchestra 
inder the direction of its new conductor, Dr 
Ernst Kunwald, gave the final concert in 
Mrs. Mai Davis Smith’s series last night in 
Elmwood Music Hall 

“The new conductor has remarkable con 
trol over his orchestra and the organization 
shows a marked development under his di 
rectio!1 Dr. Kunwald is forceful, energetic, 
very sincere and full of vitality in his inte 
retations and brings out the musical ideas of 


itmost clearness.”’ Buff 


‘No end of praise_is due Dr. Kunwald and 
1 the masterful inter 

r part of last night’s pro 

gramme. *The Rumanian Rhapsody,’ by 
s Enesco, which opened the conccrt, 

ynne of the most joyous numbers of the 


Buffalo Enquirer, March 21, 1913 


PITTSBURGH 

“Rrahms Symphony No. 1, C minor, came 
as a real blessing as intery reted by Dr Kun 
hms was a melodist, the fertile 

inventor! ot ensuously beautiful ind emo 
tionally expressive melodie in the symphonic 
music of his time. and 11 the svmphony Dr 
Kunwald brought out all the emotional li« 
ind power. He onened its melodies in ut 
clouded beauty. He imparted and _ intensi 
fie its richness, diversif instrumental 
color and released it warmth of mood and 


s 














The coming winter will mark the eighteenth season for the 
Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra. Aside from its regular sea- 
son of symphony and popular concerts, the Orchestra will 
play a limited number of outside engagements and partici- 
pate in the Cincinnati May festival. 

Dr. Kunwald has been selected as Musical Director of the 
May Festival, recognized as the foremost musical event of its 
kind in ‘America. 

Among other cities to be visited on tour will be Buffalo, 
Cleveland, Pittsburgh, Detroit, Columbus and Dayton. Tours 
will be made in November, December and March. 

expresston and put into it all of the sen Krast Kunwald, latest, but not least, by far, 
suous beauty and emotional expression that of the great orchestra leaders who have come 
the music demands. He.left little to be de to us from the Fatherland 
sired.’”—Pittsburgh Dispatch, March:8, 1913 ‘“‘Ilarder to find than needles in haystacks, 
“One of the best concerts of the present and more to he desired than rubies, are con 
musical season was given’ last evening Ivy ductors who can meet the exacting demands 
the Cincinnati Symphony © Orchestra,* Dr. of concert-goers of to-day. The frenzied 
Ernst Kunwald, conductor, in the Soldiers’ search for prima donnas is as nothing in com 
Memorial Hall.’’—Pittsburgh Sun, March 8, parison.’’—James H. Rogers in Cleveland 


1913. Vews, November 27, 1912. 

“Under the direction of Leopold Stokowski “Artistic enjoyment threw its high light 
the Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra’ won ‘a upon every face, and eager hands clamored 
high place in the favor of the musical peo enthusiastic appreciation of splendid things 


ple of Pittsburgh. Under the direction of splendidly presented at Gray’s Armory Tues- 


Dr. Ernst Kuuwald, who was brought over day night by the Cincinnati Orchestra. That 
from Germany this season to replace Mr. Sto the Cincinnatians won a complete triumph, in 
kowski, this fine organization has advanced to the estimation of the big audience, no room 
still higher ground; a fact made unmistakably for doubt was left. 


‘Never has the orchestra played better, nor, 
indeed, SO well, 


“Technical finish involving an unusual bril 
7 


manifest by the effect of its performance last 
night at the concert given under the auspices 
of the Pittsburgh Orchestra Association, 
at Memorial Hall. Dr. Kunwald and his men liancy; temperamental and emotional balance 
produced a memorable impression. The pro dominated by logical and methodical control; 
gram performed constituted a severe test of these features indicated a master hand in 
the powers both of the ¢onductor and of the charge of affairs. What recently was anat 
body of musicians under his control, embrac chistic and riotous excess has become a well 
ing, as it did, the No. 1 Symphony of Brahms ordered exposition of master thoughts that 
in C minor: the scherzo of Dukas, the ‘So: were not evolved in a madhouse, but in the 


ceier’s Apprentice,’ which bristles with difh far-seeing brain of inspired genius. All this 
culties and requires masterly handling for its has been brought about by the new director, 
proper interpretation; the sixth Concerto Dr. Kunwald, who proved himself at this con 
Grosso of Haendel, with basso continuo and cert a master of the situation.’’—Wilson G 


ied 


‘leveland Press, November 27, 191 


) 


two of Enesco’s Rhapsodies, also of a trying Smith in ¢ 
character The result was such as to mark 
this concert as one of the most delightful ever 
heard in Pittsburgh and to confirm the repu 
tation of Dr. Kunwald as a conductor ofthe ‘ 
first rank.’’—Pittsburgh Chronicle-Telegraph, 


March 8, 1913 


COLUMBUS 


‘Under Kunwald’s masterful baton the Cit 
cinnatt Symphony Orchestra is, more than 
ever, the instrument pulsating to its leader's 


’ wre , will He found it highly develope he has 
CLEVELAND carried it Still further, securing a unanimity 

“Dr. Kunwald possesses temperament with and finish which it would be difficult to equal 
out exaggeration, sanity without dulness, and among yur American orchestras * . 8 
a magnetism that electrifies, not only the Kunwald is alert and graceful His body re 


mains steady, while the arms, wrists, hands, 
genius for interpretation Never before has issue every electric command. Every great 
the Cincinnati Orchestra displayed such beauty conductor has his own motions, and this man’s 
flying arms suggest no one els« Directing a 


players, but the audience, and a_ positive 


) 
ot tone, such unanimity of attack, so wide a 


ange of dynamics or such breadth and nobil whole program from memory, * * * he 
itv of phrasing.’’—( land News, N mber was free to concentrate his powers on the 
7 19] great complex instrument before him, and 

“The Cincinnati Orchestra, rejuvenated, re what results he secured! The orchestra was 
spier dent vas heard At least, the ar d was superbly balanced and blends - ( j § 
theirs, but the voice was the voice of Dr. Citizen, November 29, 1912 


Critics in all cities are unanimous in attesting his mastery. 


“Dr. Kunwald is one of the most forceful 
and compelling conductors heard here in a 
long time. His beat is most decisive and at 
all times he is in complete command of his 
men. His manner of conducting is dignified 
and he directed the orchestral part of the pro- 
gram entirely from memory. The orchestra 
played in superb form last night, its body of 
tone never sounded better and the attacks at 
all times were splendid. The Cincinnati or- 
ganization deepened last night the fine im 
pression it had already made in Columbus.”— 
Olio State Journal, November 29, 1912, 

“‘After a preliminary concert a few weeks 
ago, in which the Cincinnati Symphony Or- 
chestra evidenced its balanced strength and 
its possibilities, it returned last night to show 
itself in the heights of real artistic achieve 
ment and its leader in the full stature of a 
master musician. The remarkable Enesco 
Rhapsodies and the last two movements of 
the ‘Pathetique’ were applauded to the echo 
and the orchestra was called upon several 
times to bow its appreciation and the leader 
was incessantly called back to his stand to 
receive an unmistakable ovation. Every bit 
of the enthusiasm was deserved, for if the 
orchestra had conspicuous opportunities, it 
measured itself proudly in turning thos: 
chances into achievement. 

“The audience gave to the last strains the 
tribute of a silence as deep and poignant as 
one ever experiences in a concert hall and 
then followed with an outburst of applause 
that could leave the conductor in no doubt of 
their praiseful attitude.’’—H. E. Cherrington 
in Columbus Dispatch, January 9, 1913. 

“The management of this and a number of 
other concerts this season announces that it 
will provide another brilliant series for next 
year. It is to be hoped that the managers 
will again include several concerts by this 
well-rounded body of musicians, headed by 
the scholarly and spirited leader.”—H. EF. 
Cherrington in Columbus Dispatch, March 6, 


If 
1913 


DETROIT 


“Dr. Ernst Kunwald, the new director of 
the Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra, made his 
debut in that réle in Detroit last night and a 
keenly appreciative audience gave him the 
most gracious of receptions and warmly ap 
plauded his fine organization of musicians. 

“High encomiums of Dr. Kunwald’s work 
had preceded his coming and he gave every 
evidence that they had been entirely merited 
He directs with authority and conveys the im 
pression that he is imbued with what he has 
to say and just how to say it most impres 
sively, and his very attitude inspires conf 
dence His method is distinctive and he 
vields the baton with certain little manne: 
isms quite his own, but accomplishing fine re 
Detroit News-Tribune, March 18, 


TOLEDO 


‘It was an audience that voiced its ippre 
ciation in no uncertain terms. Dr. Ernst Kun 
wald ind his splendid orchestra received 

ind after round of applause, as did also the 
soloist of the evening, Madame Cornelia 
Rider-Possart, pianiste 

“Dr. Kunwald showed himself a conductor 


capable of infinite attention to detail as well 
is a masterly grasp of the whole.’’—Toledo 





Kline L. Roberts, Bus. 


EXECUTIVE OFFICES: 


604-606 Union Trust Bldg., Cincinnati, O. 
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THIRD SEASON 


OF CONTINUED SUCCESS 
IN AMERICA 


New York, 4 


Boston 
Chicago, 2 
Buffalo, 2 


Greensburg, Pa. 


Toledo, 4 


Laurel, Miss. 
Denver 


Des Moines 


Waco, Texas 


Valley City, N. J. 


Hastings, Neb. 
Sioux City, Ia. 


Lawrence, Kas. 


125 DATES 





Racine 
Kenosha, Wis., 2 
Grinnell, Ia. 
Salt Lake City 


Mt. Vernon, Ia. 
Streator, Ill. 


NOW BOOKED 


Bluffton, O. 
Fostoria, O. 
Crawfordsville, Ind. 


Galesboro, IIl. 


Phoenix, Ariz. 
Tampa, Ariz. 


Denton, Texas 


Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Fremont, O. 
Detroit 

El Paso, Texas 
Louisville, Ky. 
Shelbyville, Ky. 
Delaware, O. 
Greenville, O. 


Other Cities and Dates to be 


Monmouth, IIl. 
La Fayette, Ind. 
Peoria, Ill. 

St. Louis 

Akron, O. 
Greenville, Texas 


Oklahoma City, etc., 
etc. 


announced later 


Sole Direction, Season, 1913-1914. 


HARRY CULBERTSON 
Fine Arts Building 


CHICAGO 











“AMERICA’S FOREMOST 
CONCERT SOPRANO” 


Henry T. Finck in the New York Evening Post 





MME. CORINNE 


RIDER-KELSEY | 


‘*Her superb art is always delightful to hear.”’ 
H.E. Krehbiel in the New York Tribune 


‘‘Mme. Rider-Helsey and Mr. Cunningham 
are without rivals.’’—Saa Francisco Chronicle. 





MR. CLAUDE 


CUNNINGHAM 


**An excellent artist in the front rank of concert singers.’’ 
Henry T. Finck in the New York Evening Post 


New York Joint Song Recital, Carnegie Hall, 
Sunday Afternoon, November 2nd 


Management: R. E. JOHNSTON 1451 Broadway, New York 
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LATEST COMPOSITIONS 


HARRIET WARE 


Composer and Pianist 


A DAY IN ARCADY 


A Song Cycle for Two Voices 








Morning 


The Seas of Noon | Text by Joseph I. C. Clarke 
Good Night 


PRESS COMMENTS 


Emilie Bauer in the New York Evening Mail: There was an excep- 
tionally interesting cycle’ for two voices, “A Day in Arcady,” sung 
very beautifully by Mme. de Pasquali and Christine Miller. 

Dayton Herald: Miss Ware and Mr. Wells gave a duet cycle, “A 
Day in Arcady,” a new work from the pen of Miss Ware. The three 
motifs were the very essence of the Spring-time with birds trilling and 
with a perfect two-strained harmony as of the budding year in Love’s 
Garden. 








’Tis Spring, High and Low Voice - - - Poem by J. Montrose Moses 
Christine Miller writes: 
“Tis Spring’? ALWAYS has to be repeated.” : 

John Church Co.: “Cannot keep ‘’Tis Spring’ in stock—A great seller.” 


Highland Joy, High and Low Voice - - Poem by Cale Young Rice 
The Oblation, High and Low Voice - Padas by Algernon Charles Swinburne 
Persian Serenade, High and Low Voice - - Poem by Bayard Taylor 
An April Song, High and Low Voice - - Poem by Edwin Markham 
Alone I Wander, High and Low Voice - - - Poem by Harry Forsyth 
Weep Not for Me, High and Low Voice - - - Poem by Harry Forsyth 


A Superb Sacred Song 
Cantata “Undine,” unfinished. Will be published during the year. * 
Text by Edwin Markham 


PUBLISHED BY 


JOHN CHURCH CO. 


39 WEST 32nd STREET, NEW YORK CITY 


ARTHUR D. 


WOODRUFF 





171 West 57th St. 
New York City 


(Mondays and Thursdays 
The Commonwealth) 
East Orange, N. J. 


VOICE CULTURE 


CONDUCTOR OF 


The University Glee Club of N. Y. City (100 Men’s 
Voices) 


Orange Musical Art Society, Orange, N. J. (100 
Women’s Voices) 


The Lyric Club, Newark, N. J. (110 Women’s Voices) 


Women’s Choral Society of Jersey City, N. J. (100 
Women’s Voices) 








Englewood Musical Art Society, Englewood, N. J. 
(80 Women’s Voices) 


Summit Choral Society, Summit, N. J. (75 
Women’s Voices) : 


Hope Lodge Glee Club, East Orange, N. J. (50 
Men’s Voices) 
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Adelaide Gescheidt 
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EXPONENT OF 


VOCAL ART SCIENCE 


According to the theory of 


FRANK E. MILLER, M. D. 
VOCAL AUDITIONS BY APPOINTMENT 


Weekly demonstrations of the various phases of the system. 


STUDIO: 847 CARNEGIE HALL, NEW YORK CITY 
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Mr. and Mrs. 


FREDERICK 
GUNTHER 


PIMA, 


Bass-Baritone 
and 
Lyric-Soprano 





IN JOINT SONG RECITALS 
SEASON 1913-14 


The New York Herald says: 
*“‘Their programmes possess the wide variety 
of selection and artistic finish of execution.” 


THE TONKUNSTLER SOCIETY, 
Incorporated, 1900. 

Richard Arnold, President. Alex. Rihm, Secretary. 

100 Rodney Street. 

New York, 19 East Ejighty-eighth Street, April 16, 1913. 
To Mr. and Mrs. Frederick Gunther, 
104 Madison Avenue, New York City. 

_Dear Mr. anp Mrs. GuntHer—In the name of the Tonkiinstler 
Society I thank you most heartily for your very valuable assistance at 
the society’s concert on the fifteenth of April. The choice of the selec 
tions rendered, their really artistic interpretation, the perfect blending 





of both voices, as well as the most accurate ensemble, were indeed the 
cause of extreme delight to our audience 
May the Tonkiinstler Society again have the pleasure of paying hom 
age to your combined artistic efforts. 
With kindest regards I have the honor to remain, 
Yours very truly, 
\uGUST ROEBBELEN, 


Chairman of Music Committee 





Mr. and Mrs. Gunther may also be engaged 
individually for Oratorio, Concert and Recital. 











Address inquiries to Mr. Gunther at 104 Madison 
Ave., New York City 


Telephone 902 Madison Square 
Peewee NTR 
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Many “First Times” in Program 
of Providence Concert Season 


Music Lovers to Make Acquaintance 
of Several New Artists and Com- 
positions—Big Advance Sale for 
Steinert Popular Price Series— 
Verdi ‘“‘Requiem’”’ by Arion— 
**Listeners,’? Concerts Discon- 
tinued 


ROVIDENCE, Oct. 4.—Several artists 

of the first rank will be heard for the 
first time. during the coming season, the 
outlook for which is most promising. The 
Boston Symphony Orchestra concerts have 
been so largely attended that W. H. Bren- 
nan, business manager, announces an extra 
concert, making six for this season, to be 
given in Infantry Hall on Tuesday even- 
ings, October 27, November 18, December 
30, February 3, March 24 and April 14. At 
the first concert Mme. Johanna Gadski will 
be the soloist, and Paderewski will also 
play at one of these concerts. 

Continued success seems to be in store 
for the Steinert concerts, instituted by Al- 
bert M. Steinert to see if he could “make 
good music as popular as the movies.” The 
advance sale for these concerts at popular 
prices already gives evidence that they will 
be supported even more generously this 
season. Steinert concerts will also be given 
this Fall in Springfield, Worcester and 
Portland, Me. 

The artists who will be heard at the first 
concert in Infantry Hall on October 28 
will-be Maud Powell, Yolanda Mér6 and 
Lambert Murphy. Irancis L. Moore will 
be the accompanist. Artists to be heard at 
succeeding concerts will be Mme. Gadski, 
Mme. Rappold, Herbert Witherspoon, Evan 
Williams, Reinald Werrenrath, Inez Bar- 
bour, George Harris, Jr.; Nevada van der 
Veer, Marie Caslova, violinist, and Alice 
Eldridge, pianist. 

Mme. Melba and Kubelik will probably 
be heard here in a joint concert, and nego- 
tiations are now pending for the appearance 
of Clara Butt and Kennerley Rumford. 

Dr. Jules Jordan, director of the Arion 
Club, announces that in recognition of the 
Verdi centenary the club will give Verdi's 
“Requiem” at its first concert. As usual 
three concerts will be given. The works 
which will probably be sung are Sullivan’s 

‘Golden Legend” and rierné’s “The Chil- 
dren’s Crusade,” given for the first time in 
Providence. 

The Providence Symphony Orchestra, 
made up of seventy-five local musicians 
under the direction of Roswell H. Fair 
man, will give three concerts in Memorial 
Hall, with several works new to Provi- 
dence. Some special concerts may be given 
here as well as out of town. 

Paviowa as a Visitor 


Anna Pavlowa, the Russian dancer, will 
appear at the Providence Opera House, 
October 27. With her also come Messrs. 
Novikoff, Zailich, Cecchetti and Steier 

The University Glee Club, under the 
leadership of Berrick Schloss, enters its 
third year and as heretofore will give two 
concerts in Memorial Hall, January 17 and 
May 1. Mary Jordan has been engaged 
as soloist for the first concert. 

Under the local managership of Lillian 
MacQuillin, the Kneisel Quartet will prob- 
ably give three concerts in Churchill House, 
the first being scheduled for the latter part 
of November. 

The Adamowski Trio, of Boston, will 
again be heard in three concerts in 
Churchill House, under the auspices of the 
Colonial Dames of Rhode Island. Florence 
Mulford will be heard in a concert in 
Churchill House on December 2, under thx 
auspices of the Homeopathic Hospital Aid 





Above: Mrs. George Hail, President, 
Chaminade Club. Below: Berrick 
Schloss, Conductor, University Glee 
Club 


Association. On October 24 the Misses 
Dorothy, Rosalind and Cynthia Fuller, of 
Sturminster Newton, Dorset, England, will 
give their costume recital of English, Scot- 
tish and Irish folk songs. 

The Strube Ensemble, established last 
year as an orchestra of professional and 
amateur players of stringed instruments, 
has already begun its rehearsals under the 
direction of Gustav Strube. Two subscrip- 
tion concerts will be given during the sea- 
son, 

Warren R. Fales, director of the Ameri- 
can Band, who managed the American tour 
of the Lordon Symphony Orchestra two 
casorts ago, is holding weekly rehearsals 
and has added several of the classics to his 
large répertoire. Since he succeeded to 
general leadership in December, 1909, the 
\merican Band has been placed upon a 
substantial footing of musical thorough- 
ness. Mr. Fales’ library is one of the 
largest in this country and includes all the 
standard classics and grand operas. 

With Providence Artists 


Mme. Avis Bliven-Charbonnel, pianist, 
will this season be under the management 
of Hlaensel & Jones and will be heard in 
concerts in most of the larger cities. She 
will also be heard in joint concerts with 
Marie Nichols, violinist. Mme. Charbonnel 
will also devote part of her time in teaching 
a limited number of advanced pupils at her 
studios in Boston and Providence. 

Harriot Eudora Barrows, who has just 
returned from her studies in Europe, has 
already been engaged for several concerts 
and will be heard in song recitals as well 
as oratorio work. Miss Barrows will teach 
again this season in her new studio on 
Benefit Street and will also hold classes at 








(ORGANIZED 1837 


CONCERTS, Etc. 
Address: 





AMERICAN BAND 


INCORPORATED 1853) 


WARREN R. FALES, Director 


803 UNION TRUST BUILDING, PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


Send for Catalogue of Library 








WILLIAM PLACE, JR. 


MANDOLINIST 
Concert Direction of MARSHALL B. 
MARTIN 


1405 Turks Head Building 
SOLOIST 
1910—Lansing Mandolin Orchestra 
1911—Boston Festival Mandolin Orchestra 
1912—New York Plectrum Orchestra 
1912—Chicago Symphony Mandolin Orchestra 
1913—Cleveland Mandolin Orchestra 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


THE MUSIC SCHOOL 


ANNE GILBRETH CROSS, Director 


26 CABOT STREET 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. 





her studio in the Pierce Building, Boston. 

Albert T. Foster, director of the violin 
department at Wellesley College, will de- 
vote part of his time in teaching in his 
studio on Francis Street and will also 
direct the Albert T. Foster String Quartet 
and play first violin. The personnel of the 
organization will be changed, but Leonard 
Smith, ’cello, and Mr. Foster as first violin 
will still be members. Two concerts will 
probably be given in Frobel Hall. 

Mrs. Emma Winslow Childs, who has 
been studying, during the Summer in Vi- 
enna under the direction of Mme. Marie 
Louise Apfelbeck, will resume her monthly 
musicales at her residence in January. Four 
concerts will be given. 

Olive Emory Russell, soprano, a pupil of 
Weldon Hunt, of Boston, has been engaged 
as preceptress at the Washington Park 
Methodist Church and is also soloist at the 
Temple Beth-El. Miss Russell will be 
heard in several recitals in French, Italian 
and English songs and will also teach at 
Miss Wheeler’s school and at the Lincoln 
School. 

Loyal Phillips Shawe, baritone, will be 
under the management of Marshall B. 
Martin. Mr. Shawe will teach in Boston 
on Wednesdays and also be at his new 
studio in Butler Exchange other days dur- 
ing the week. Mr. Shawe, who is soloist 
at the Pawtucket Congregational Church, 
will be heard in recitals in several of the 
large cities during the season and also as 
soloist with several singing societies in New 
England. 

Henri’ Faucher with his wife, Marie 
Boucher Faucher, will give a series of four 
sonata recitals. Mr. Faucher will again 
conduct the Faucher Orchestra School. 
This season the enrollment is even larger 
than that of last year. Mr. Faucher will 
make a tour of the Canadian cities, appear- 
ing in violin recitals in Montreal, Toronto 
and Quebec. His accompanist en tour will 
be Mrs. Faucher. 

William Place, Jr., who founded the 
Place Mandolin Quartet and who was solo- 
ist last season with the Cleveland Mandolin 
Orchestra, will again be under the direction 
of Marshall B. Martin and will make a 
joint tour in the Eastern cities with Ethel 
Olcott, guitarist, of Los Angeles. Mr. 
Place will also conduct his mandolin or- 
chestra and will be heard in concerts in 
Providence and the larger New England 
cities. 

The Music School opened with an un- 
usually large registration. A new member 
of the faculty is Angela Diller, a pupil of 
MacDowell and Schreir, who will be in the 
theoretic department. Gustav Strube will 
teach composition and conduct the string 
ensemble class. 

Settlement Work for Mrs. Cross 

There is cause for regret among music 
lovers of Providence that “The Listeners” 
is no longer to be continued as an organiza- 
tion. Mrs. Anne 
Gilbreth Cross, the 
founder, will de- 
vote the time for- 
merly spent with 
this organization to 
the settlement work 
in connection with 
the Music School. 
The “Listeners’ ” 
course of concerts 
has been discon- 
tinued for a time to 
enable Mrs, Cross 
to devote her time 
to this other work. 

The Chaminade 
Albert M. Steinert a of which 
Mrs. George Hail 
is president, has completed its plans 
for the season, the first meeting of 
which occurs on October 16, when the 
program will be devoted to “Songs of the 
Season.” Other programs will be: No- 
vember 13, “Songs and Legends of the 
Sea”; December 11, “Opera”; January 18, 
English and Scotch music: January 22, 
oratorio music; February 15, “Gentlemen’s 
Night,” program in charge of Mrs. Luch 
H. Miller, the former president; a Chopin 
program, February 19, and a miscellaneors 
program, March 5. The remaining meet- 
ings, March 9, April 2, April 16 and April 
30, will be devoted to Tschaikowsky and 
\merican composers. : 

GILBERT F., 





HAYWARD. 


OLIVE EMORY 


RUSSELL |— 


SOPRANO 


10 Moses Brown St., Providence, R |. 
HENR! JOSEPH 


FAUCHER 


VIOLIN 
CONCERTS RECITALS 


MARIE BOUCHER FAUCHER, Accompanist 
606 Butler Exchange, Providence, R.!. 








GOOD ORCHESTRAL 
BACKING IN HARTFORD 


New Subscribers for Philharmonic 
Come Daily and Educational 
Concerts Again Planned 


Hartrorp, Conn., Oct. 4.—New_ sub- 
scribers are daily being enrolled for the 
Hartford Philharmonic Orchestra for the 
fifteenth season, of which plans are well 
under way. Friends and patrons of the 
orchestra are gratified to learn that the 
society had a very successful season last 
year, and that the programs laid out for 
the near future bear unrivalled interest. 

Officers of the Philharmonic Society and 
those who have been concerned in the di- 


rection of the orchestra have given much 
time, care and money to establish in Hart- 
ford a permanent organization, able to pro- 
duce music of the masters of classic com- 
position in an acceptable manner for the 
pleasure and education of the general pub- 


lic. This now splendid organization has 
become a part of the civic life of Hartford 
and the officers are inspired with a desire 


to elevate the musical taste of the com- 
munity. The expense of the enterprise is 
considerable and is borne by three classes 
of membership: honorary, sustaining and 
associate. While this support and that of 
the general public has been sufficient to en- 
able the orchestra to keep out of debt, a 
more liberal contribution and full certainty 
as to income would make possible much 
greater things and permit a wider choice 
in the selection of soloists. 

The first concert will occur on Novem- 
ber 20. Robert H. Prutting will begin his 
third season as conductor. He is a grad- 
uate of Yale University School of Music 
and has the degree of bachelor of music. 
Long prominent in the musical affairs of 
his home city and State, he has had re- 
markable success in his varied undertak- 
ings. The orchestra is made up almost 
entirely of local talent and, although sev- 
eral men are drafted each season from 
nearby cities, it is to acquire instruments 
necessary for modern symphonic work, 
which cannot be found in Hartford. 

Among the soloists already secured for 
the coming season are Leopold Godowsky, 
celebrated pianist, and Marie Stoddart, so 
prano. School pupils’ tickets, which were 
a feature of last season, will again this 
year be provided the pupils of the high 
school and ninth grade in the grammar 
schools, and there is a keen interest awak- 
ened among the large number studying 
music. It is believed that hearing well- 
played orchestral works will be a great 
help to them. 
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recently issued by 
BOOSEY &« CO. 
SINGERS and TEACHERS alike should find material in these to repay an examination. 
They are recommended by us with the fullest confidence in their ultimate success. 
: 
FRAGRANCE OF ROSES (THE)........26 cccersscccccees Katharine Barry ; 
C, (C-E), Db, Eb. 
PAIRY PIPWRS (THB) ... ccc cc cccc cscs ccsssccsvecces A. Herbert Brewer. 
G, (C-D), A, Bb, C. 
SOM Gi WHE PROBES CHEB) .ncc ccc rc cc cccscccctovecvere Lewis Carey. 
Bb, (A-Eb), C, D. 
AWAKENING, (THE) ......... 4 $5 i adh a chalet diate slate Eric Coates 
C, (C-F), , Eb. 

I I PEED. go cdc cheeses eee as cer divcreberecessoosooes Kate Coates 
Eb, (D-Eb), F. 
ee ee Tree Cee EER ERT TE er ee Franco Leoni 
D min. (A-E), F min. 

DEAR LOVE, REMEMBER ME_..........--.cccccscccevees Charles Marshall. 

G, (CE), Ab, Bb, C. 
De PAT COME) bc ee cece s cc ectcccscessecssoees Charles Marshall. 
F, (D-F), Ab 
ee I IED og a ab 0:6 6 5.9.0:0 0.0.0 010 0 6's 00 wales cen one's Ivor Novello. 
D, (A-E), Eb, F', G. 
I aM ia SG «cea aie eel Ab & bib 6 Ob ie 6 0+ @ 9 wv agit Wilfrid Sanderson 
Eb, (Bb-Eb), F, G. 

RE SE ee a aa ere re Wilfrid Sanderson 
Ab, (Bb-Eb), Bb, C. 
ET A Te eh CREE REET eS Wilfrid Sanderson 
Bb, (Bb-Eb). C, Db, Eb. 

WITHIN THE GARDEN OF MY HEART .....................Alicia Seott 
C, (C-B), B. 

BR EE ee ee eee eee ee Fee oe ee Haydn Wood 
G, (D-E), Ab, Bb. 
rs Cr CORD. cic sp rs cceasdw cane os ee eased Amy Woodforde-Finden. 
Bb, (D-F), Db. 

If your local Dealer does not carry all the above let us send them to you—-ON APPROVAL. 
THEMATIC BOOKLETS (free) of these and other Artistic Songs on request. 
BOOSEY & CO.,9 Easti7th Street, 

” New York; and London 
A OS. Bele 
oOo oo 
The Compositions of J | 
Ch l G Ib t S a. F 
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SONGS 
‘“‘Jean.” 


“Eventide and Thee.”’ 

“Ask Me No More.”’ 

““After Love’s Death.’ 
“‘Forever and a Day.” 

“T Love and the World is Mine.” 
‘Gathered Roses.” 

“In April.” 

““A White Rose.” 

“My Light.” 

“‘Nocturne.”’ 

“Go Lovely Rose.”’ 

“The Wind.” 

“Living and Dying.” 

“Tove Planted My Rose.” 
“Yesterday and Today.” 

“T Know.” 

“The Call.” 

“Sunrise and Sunset.” 
‘*Tomorrow.’’ 

“Will o’ the Wisp.” 
“Asleep.” 

‘‘Ishtar.” 

“A Rose Garden.” 

“A Dutch Lullabye.” 

“That’s the World in June.” 
“Come Down, Laughing Streamlet.” 
“Tove Bloom.” 


“Tis Spring Within Our Hearts.” 


“Serenade.” 

“Tf She Came Back.” 
“Song of Steel.”’ 

‘lorraine, Lorraine, Loree 
“My Star.” 


SACRED SONGS 
“IT Do Not Ask, O Lord.” 
“Tord Jesus in Thy Mercy.” 
‘“C) Great and Glorious Vision.” 





ANTHEMS 
‘The Day of Resurrection” (Easter). 
‘Fear Not Ye” (Easter). 
“‘Awake Thou That Sleepest.’’ (Easter.) 
“While Shepherds Watch.”? (Xmas.) 
“There Were Shepherds.” (Xmas.) 
‘The Lord My Pasture.” 
“Lead Us, O Father.” 
“Lead, Kindly Light.” 
*Q God—In Ages Past.’’ 


CANTATAS 


“Glory of Resurrection.’’ 


“The Word of God.” 


MEN’S CHORUSES 


“De Little Sunflower Coon.” 
“Our Colors.’ 

‘Hunting Song.”’ 

“The Skylark.” 

“TIT Wish to Tune My—’”’ 
“Dutch Garden.” 


WOMEN’S CHORUSES 
““\ Nocturne” (Arr.) 

“Brave Lover.’’ 

*““Roating Song.”’ 

“Come Down, Etc.” (Arr.). 

“Will o’ the Wisp” (Arr.). 

bs \sleep”’ (Arr.). 


PIANO— Left-Hand 
Song Without Words—Album Leaf. 


(4 hands—2 pianos.) 
Valse Caprice. 


VIOLIN and PIANO 


Romance. 


‘ 














HALLETT 
GILBERTE. } 


ARE SUNG BY THIS GALAXY OF 
OUR FOREMOST CONCERT-SINGERS 
ALDA, RAPPOLD, JOMELLI, OSBORN-HANNAH, CHRIS- 
TINE MILLER, LUND, BLAUVELT, SAMMIS- 
McDERMID, CECIL FANNING, VERNON 
ARCHIBALD, PAUL DUFAULT 





Published by 


Published by 
G. SCHIRMER: CARL FISCHER: 
“MINUET, LA PHYLLIS,” | 


“A ROSE AND A DREAM.” || “H LOVE BUT A DAY,” 


Published by “TWO ROSES,” SPRING SERENADE, 
WILLIAM MAXWELL vaiaas 
“FOREVER AND A DAY,” 
MUSIC CO.: : 
“IN THE MOONLIGHT, “A MAIDEN’S YEA AND 
IN THE STARLIGHT.” NAY.” 


Published by 
C.W.THOMPSON &Co. 


“sQuan,” 


“A FROWN, A SMILE.” 
FOR SALE AT ALL MUSIC-SHOPS 





CHICAGO MUSICAL COLLEGE 


FOUNDED 1867 


FOR NEARLY FIFTY YEARS THE STANDARD 
INSTITUTION OF MUSICAL 
LEARNING 


ALL BRANCHES OF MUSIC 


SCHOOL OF ACTING 


DIR. J. H. GILMOUR 


SCHOOL OF EXPRESSION 


CATALOG SENT FREE ON REQUEST TO CHICAGO MUSICAL COLLEGE, 624 SOUTH MICHIGAN BOULEVARD, 
CHICAGO 


MRS. L. V. BARNUM 





DR. F. ZIEGFELD, President 


SCHOOL OF OPERA 
DIR. ADOLF MUHLMAN 


MODERN LANGUAGES 
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DETROIT TO HEAR SEVEN ORCHESTRAS 


Leading Organizations of Country to Pass in Review Before Public of 
Michigan City—Twelve Famous Artists to Appear in Eight 
Evenings of James E. Devoe’s Concert Course—Choral Clubs 
Stimulate Detroit’s Artistic Appreciation 


ETROIT, Mich., Oct. 4.—With an or- 

chestral schedule which, for variety, is 
the equal of that of any city in the country, 
and with concert courses of the best type, 
Detroit may settle back in perfect confi- 
dence to enjoy its 1913-14 musical season. 
The Detroit Orchestral Association, with 
the best year of its existence just passed, 














Newton J. Corey, Secretary and Man- 
ager, Detroit Orchestral Association 


challenges the attention of the Detroit pub- 
lic with a remarkable announcement for 
the coming season. Encouraged by the 
greatly increased attendance, the directors 
have again booked seven of the famous 
orchestras of the country, giving all seven 
for the same price for which, up to last 
year, they gave six. 

On November 11, Frederick Stock with 
the Chicago Symphony will open Detroit’s 
ninth orchestral season, with Enrico Tra- 
monti, harpist, as soloist. On November 
26 there is the Cincinnati Symphony Or- 
chestra, Dr. Ernst Kunwald, conductor, 
with Yvonne de Tréville. December 10 will 
find Leopold Stokowski and the Philadel- 
phia Orchestra, with Daniel Maquarre, 
flute soloist. January 10 brings Walter 
Damrosch and the New York Symphony 
Orchestra, with Yolanda Méro. 

Last year Detroit was disappointed be- 
cause of the absence of Dr. Karl Muck 


when the Boston Symphony appeared here. 
This year the orchestra is to play in De- 
troit on January 31 and it is hoped that 
illness may not prevent Dr. Muck from 
conducting this time. Otto Urack, ’cellist, 
will be the soloist. On February 23 the 
Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra will be 
welcomed, with Katharine Goodson as the 
solo pianist, while on April 1 the New York 
Philharmonic Orchestra will give the clos- 
ing concert of the season. This will be the 
usual Wagnerian program, with Margarete 
Matzenauer as soloist. 
Brilliant Devoe Series 


With the coming of Paderewski on the 
evening of October 21, the Philharmonic 
Course will open its second season, under 
the management of James E. Devoe. The 
announcement of these “twelve artists in 
eight evenings” is but another proof of the 
awakening of Detroit’s musical apprecia- 
tion. The course brings to Detroit on Oc- 
tober 28 Mme. Louise Homer; November 
15, Mme. Nellie Melba and Jan Kubelik; 
December 9, Mme. Gerville-Réache and 
Fritz Kreisler; January 12, Flonzaley Quar- 
tet; February 10, Mme. Marie Rappold, 
Mme. Ottilie Metzger and Franz Egenieff, 
baritone, besides a tenor as yet un- 
announced, in a concert of operatic num- 
bers; March 26, Clara Butt and Kennerley 
Rumford, and on April 17 Alma Gluck 
closes the series. Last year the success of 
the course was clouded by the disaster 
which swept over Ohio, and it is devoutly 
hoped that no such catastrophe will mar the 
successful conclusion of this year’s series. 

Choral Rivalry 

The two rival choruses of Detroit, the 
Mendelssohn Club and the Harmonie So- 
ciety, have ambitious -lans. Dr. Marshall, 
for the Mendelssohn Club, announces that 
they will again repeat “The Messiah” at 
Christmas, as it is the intention of the club 
to make this an annual event. The Har- 
monie will probably give but two concerts 
this year. 

Charles Frederick Morse, who is organist 
of St. Paul’s Cathedral, announces two 
concerts to be given by the Orpheus Club, 
of which he is conductor. The first concert 
will be given on December 12 and assisting 
the club will be Hector Dufranne. The date 
of the second concert is April 21 

Mr. Morse’s Lenten Morning Musicales 
at the Pontchartrain will be four in num- 
ber. The first of these delightful programs 
will be given bv Christine Miller on March 
4. The second morning will present Lu- 
cille Stevenson and Marion Green; the 
third, Ludwig Becker and urandquist; the 
fourth, Jenny Dufau, of the Chicago Opera. 

Ear, C. BARKLEY. 





NEW ALBANY MUSICIANS 
UNITE FOR CENTENNIAL 


Music Programs for City’s Birthday— 
Organizing a Chorus and Orchestra 


for Spring Festival 

New A pany, INp., Oct. 5.—The ener- 
gies of the New Albany musical colony are 
directed, for the immediate future, toward 
the one hundredth anniversary of the city’s 
existence, which will be celebrated during 
the week of October I2. With the Gov- 
ernor and many State officials present, dis- 
tinguished citizens from manv parts of the 
country the little city will be very festive, 
indeed. 

At the Sunday afternoon session, upon 
the first day of the week’s festivities, when 
Governor Ralston speaks at Glenwood 
Park, the massed choirs of  eigheen 
churches will sing under the baton of 
Anton Embs, supervisor of public school 
music. John Peterson, baritone, and H. 
H. Dryer, cornetist, will be the soloists. 
October 16 will be Musicians’ Day and 
band concerts will be given in the after- 
noon, while in the evening at Glenwood 
Park a concert program will be presented 
by the various singing societies, a string 


quartet and a number of soloists. The 
musical clubs taking part will be the Treble 
Clef Club, under Mrs. Henry Terstegge; 
the St. Cecelia Club, under the direction 
of Harriet Compton Devol; the MacDowell 
Chorus, conducted by Earl Hedden, and 
representatives of the Musical Theory Club 
of piano students, of which Mrs. A. E. 
McCurdy is president. The string quar 
tet will consist of the Messrs. William 
Kirk and Earl Hedden, with Mrs. W. J. 
Hedden at the piano. The vocal soloists 
will be Mrs. Eugene W. Walker, Elsie 
Hedden, Noble Mitchell and John Peter- 
son. A trio for flute, violin and piano will 
be played by Helen von Benst and the 
Misses Esther and Ruth srown. 

For the three afternoon receptions, mu- 
sical programs are being arranged by Mrs. 
Robert K. van Pelt, with ballads and 
operatic arias that have been popular be 
tween the years 1813 and 1913, the period 
of New Albany’s existence. 

\rrangements are now being made for 
the organization of a municipal chorus and 
orchestra for a Spring festival. This work 
is in the hands of a committee of promi- 
nent citizens, while the musical direction 
of both chorus and orchestra will be in the 
hands of Anton Embs. The tentative plan 
is to give a two-day festival of perhaps 
three performances, using the adult chorus 
and orchestra for one concert, the chil- 
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dren’s chorus and orchestra for another 
and the orchestra, with soloists, for a pos- 
sible third. 

In the matter of public school music 
Supervisor Embs has put together from 
the pupils of the high school a chorus of 
one hundred and twenty-five and an or- 
chestra of thirty-five. These organizations 
will assist at the mid-season and Spring 
commencements and will give two recitals 
during the school term, with the likelihood 
of being taken upon a short tour of South 
ern Indiana, at the close of the school 
term, in May, as an example of the possi- 
bilities of school music work. 

The Treble Clef Club of women’s voices 
is in a state of chaos at present, because 
of the change of residence of its leader, 
Mrs. Terstegge, who has moved to Louis 
ville. The club will be maintained in its 
present shape, however, under the nominal 
direction of Mrs, Terstegge, with Mrs. 
Alice Layton as accompanist. The St. 
Cecelia Club will give a Winter concert at 
Music Hall and a Spring concert al fresco. 
The club work will be under the direction 
of Harriet Compton Devol, with Ella Gard- 
ner as the club accompanist. The Mac 
Dowell Club is in the hands of Earl Hed- 
den, and Margaret McLeish is pianist. 
Three public appearances are scheduled for 
this club’s Winter and Spring work: the 
centennial appearance, a Christmas concert 
and a Spring concert. H. P. 


Animals, Real and Artificial, Unruly 
Members of Opera Casts 


That few persons realize how many ani- 
mals appear in opera is a reminder given 
by the veteran Louis C. Elson in the Mu 
sical Observer. “By this,” says the writer, 
“T do not mean such animals as the tenor 
who played the part of Lollengrin and was 
told by Von Bilow that he was the knight 
of the swine rather than of the swan, but 
real bona fide animals. One can never tell 
what these animals may improvise in their 
parts. The donkey, in Leoncavallo’s ‘Pag- 
liacci’ has not a speaking part, yet once that 
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E. ELEANOR PATTERSON, Contralto 
MAX SALZINGER, Baritone 
KATHRYN PLATT GUNN, Violiniste 
PAUL ROBERTS, Tenor 






LILLIAN BLAUVELT, Prima Donna Soprano 





PRESENTS FOR THE SEASON 1913-14 


DOROTHY HOYLE, Violiniste 
ETHEL LEGINSKA, Planiste 
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JACQUES KASNER, Violinist 


I know of he lifted up his voice and made 
Canto’s great solo an unexpected duet. The 
geese in Humperdinck’s ‘K6nigskinder’ are 
sometimes unexpectedly vocal, as Ger- 
aldine larrar can tell you. 

“With the artificgal animals it is almost 
as bad. The wounded swan in ‘Parsifal,’ 
even at Bayreuth, is never convincing. The 
swan in ‘Lohengrin’ is an easier matter, 
but once the boat came down the river in 
a very shaky fashion and I feared that the 
knight would have to swim for it if he 
wanted to save Elsa. I have seen the bird, 
in ‘Siegfried,’ absolutely refuse to fly until 
Stegfried (it was Alvary on that occasion) 
gave him a solid kick.” 


Frederick Maxson Inaugurates Organ in 
Scranton, Pa. 


SCRANTON, PA., Oct. 4. rederick 
Maxson, the prominent Philadelphia organ- 
ist, recently inaugurated the new organ of 
the Green Ridge Presbyterian Church, 
assisted by the church quartet. A feature 
of the program was a new “Madrigal” 
composed by Mr. Maxson. 
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MISS 


LUCY GATES 


Colorature Soprano 


ROYAL OPERAS of BERLIN—CASSEL 














Press Comments: 


As SOPHIE in ROSENKAVALIER.—‘** * * MISS GATES * * * sang and 
acted with a maidenly grace that was espec ially charming and delightful. * * 
the Terzett in the 3rd act was a wonder of exquisite tonal beauty. WwW ith this highly - 
pitched and exceptionally difficult piece, Frl. —, MISS GATES, and fri. —— - 
provided a musical treat of genuine and fascinating artistic ‘talent ° , 

(Casseler Neueste Nachric hte sn) 





As CONSTANZE in Mozart’s ENTFUEHRUNG.—‘‘* * * Our Royal Opera 
possesses in its newly engaged COLORATURE singer, MISS GATES, an artist who 
is unusually equipped and peculiarly qualified to give satisfaction in these réles. This 
artist rendered the exceptionally high-pitched CONSTANZE ARIA, etc, * * * 
with genuine skill. The runs, which reached to high D, were characterized by 
pearly smoothness and purity, and her acting by great finish. MISS GATES was 
repeatedly called before the curtain * * ; (Allgemeine Zeitung-Cassel) 


‘* * * The honors of the evening were carried off unquestionably by MISS 
GA TE S in the rdle of CONSTANZE. * * * The exceptionally difficult task was 
accomplished by MISS GATES with honor, her delightful and easily responsive 
organ enabling her to overcome all difficulties with brilliance. The singer displayed 
the facility of a virtuoso in mastering the intricacies which abound, especially in 
the aria ‘Ach ich liebte’ and ‘Martern aller Arten,’ and the well merited applause 
of the audience had to be acknowledged both during the opera and at the close. 
= = (Casseler Neueste Nachrichten) 


As ROSINE in the BARBER OF SEVILLE.—‘‘** * * MISS GATES, of the 
Berlin Royal Opera, gave proof of her vocal and histrionic ability. * * * her 
voice disclosed no traces of gaps and her tonal coloring and plasticity are eminently 
adapted to Colorature and Soubrette réles. * * * MISS GATES is gifted with a 
clear COLORATURE voice, with a beautiful trill, and she understands how to make 
use of dynamics. * * *’’ (Stadtanzeiger, Cassel, 22.1.11) 


‘“* * * As ROSINE, MISS GATES, of the Berlin Royal Opera, achieved a 
great success. The supple, plastic and thoroughly trained organ of the artist 
fascinates by its tonal beauty, its purity and its facility in the high registers. 
* * * MISS GATES accomplished the trills, staccati and the runs reaching to 
the third octave of this Walze (Strauss ‘Fruehlingsstimmen’) with exquisite and 
effective art. The audience was roused to repeated and nearty applause, and 
brought the artist many times before the curtain. * * 

( b sieetnatin Zeitung-Cassel) 


Concert Engagements 1913-14 


England Scotland Wales 
Germany Switzerland 
Austria-Hungary 





MISS ELSA 


NARDI 


YOUNG DRAMATIC SOPRANO 


Press Comments: 


Coburger Zeitung, 3/7, 1913.— 
¥ . Miss Nardi, who sang the 
réle of Margarete, received 
complete recognition of her beauti- 
ful vocal qualities 


, Coburger Tageblatt, 2/7, 1913.— 

Miss Nardi . as 

Aida was afforded better opportun- 

ity to display her voice in the 
higher registers Res 


Coburger Zeitung, 28/4, 1913.— 
“Miss Nardi commands a beautiful 
soprano. She sang in Italian the 
Santuzza Romance from Cavalleria 
Rusticana. Her three German lie- 
der by Hildach and Grieg perhaps 
pleased us better. . . . The for- 
eigner is to. be especially felicited 
on her good pronunciation 


, Coburger Tageblatt, 28/4, 1913.— 
Highly satisfactory was 
the vocal performance of Miss Elsa 
Nardi, who possesses a soprano or 
magnificent range. She sang the 
very difficult Santuzza Romance 
from Cavalleria Rusticana in Italian 
and with genuine dramatic feeling. - 
Her three lieder by Hildach and 
Grieg were in form and. delivery 
likewise musical gems Pi 





“In Margarethe’ (2nd act) is 
— especially deserving of re- 
mark. Miss Elsa Nardi,. who sang 
the réle of Margarethe with great 

warmth of fee ‘ling and with a lovely 
velba . 

(Coburg, 10-7-'13.. 


Management: 


H. Bernhardt, 
101 Regent St., London 





Concert Agent: 


Philipps, 113 Regent St., 
London. 
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37 Engagements from the 
Proschowsky Studio within 
the past three seasons 
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ISABEL HAUSER 


PIANIST 
Season, 1913-1914. 


Management: HAENSEL @ JONES, Aeolian Hall, New York. 
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‘This organization has earned the right to be classed among the foremost of 


its kind in the country.’’—Musical America, Feb. 1oth, 1912 





THE NEW YORK TRIBUNE.—tThe Tollefsen Trio played a number of selections, 
including Mozart’s in E major in an admirable manner. 

THE NEW YORK TIMES.—The Tollefsens played a trio in E Major of Mozart 
and a trio by Boellmann. The work of the musicians was interesting and of a high 
oruer, 

THE NEW YORK WORLD.—The performance last night was remarkable for the 
careful attention paid to phrasing and the revealing of the inner beauties of that 
most ‘charming trio by Mozart. 

THE EVENING MAIL.—There was remarkable sympathy between the instru- 
ments. The artists are all serious and well-equipped musicians 

THE EVENING TELEGRAM.—The Tollefsen Trio gave a delightful concert last 
night in Mendelssohn Hall that brought round after round of applause because of the 
rare coloring and exquisite expression of their playing 

THE NEW YORK AMERICAN.—The Trio, which is composed of Mme. Tollefsen, 
pianiste; Carl Tollefsen, violinist, and Paul Kefer, ‘cellist, opened the programme 
with Mozart’s Trio in E major and succeeded in presenting the work with much of its 
original grace and daintiness. In marked contrast to this number was Boellmann’s 
G major composition for the three instruments, which is as dramatic and dignified as 
the Mozart is delicate and exquisite. The audience fully appreciated the delightful 
ensemble work of the trio. Each musician aimed to secure an artistic blending with 
the other two. None encroached on the others, consequently the balance was ad- 
mirably maintained. 

MUSICAL AMERICA.—This organization has earned the right to be classed among 
the foremost of its kind in the country and its work at this recital was on a con- 
sistently high level of excellence and commanded hearty applause. The placid and 
charming Mozart work was played with delicacy, finish and classic spirit, with much 
precision, smoothness and an excellent quality of tone. 


Direction MARC LACEN, 500 Fifth Ave., New York 
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CHICAGO GRAND OPERA COMPANY 
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and other important appearances 


DETROIT FREE PRESS—‘‘Henri Scott, basso from the Chicago 
Grand Opera Company, divided solo honors with Mme. Fremstad, 
singing the Wotan music in the ‘Abschied.’ Mr. Scott became 
a prime favorite at the Ann Arbor May Festival by reason of his 
excellent work, and he made a similar impression in the Detroit 
armory. His voice is rich, well-modulated and flexible, and he 
invariably sings in a manner that satisfies the artistic sensibilities of 
his hearers.” 


CHICAGO RECORD-HERALD—"Mr. Scott has been made 
known to this community as one of the singers of the Chicago Opera 
Company. He appeared to be on familiar terms with “The Mes- 
siah,’ for he sang his music without notes and with authoritative 
style. There can be no doubt that Mr. Scott was a success.” 


PHILADELPHIA LEDGER—'"‘Henri Scott was the Mephisto, and 
both vocally and histrionically he was admirable. In the ‘Calf of 
Gold’ song and the ‘Serenade’ his full, rich, sonorous voice gave 
a peculiar distinction to these well-known measures.”’ 


SAN FRANCISCO EXAMINER—'‘'Mr. Scott has an excellent voice 


and is one of the best actors among the men of the company.” 





Mr. Scott will be available for a limited number of concerts 
during the season. 
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MME. NINA 


DIMITRIEFF 


The Russian Prima Donna Soprano 


What the New York Critics Say: 


Charles Henry Meltzer, in NEW YORK AMERICAN.—Nina Dimitrieff, 
the Prima Donna Soprano, has a voice of uncommon beauty and personality 
full of charm. 

Reginald De Koven in NEW YORK WORLD.—Mme. Dimitrieff is an 
artist and singer of decided quality and distinction. She has a high soprano 
voice, dramatic in timbre, with ringing high notes and sings with much 
temperament and feeling. 

Richard Aldrich in NEW YORK TIMES.—Mnme. Dimitrieff sang with evi- 
dent deep sympathy and understanding. 

Sylvester Rawling in NEW YORK EVE. WORLD.—Mnme. Dimitrieff was 
a model to American singers of how to enunciate English. 

H. E. Krehbiel in NEW YORK DAILY TRIBUNE.—Mme. Dimitrieff's 
singing was full of intelligence and temperamental warmth. Her voice in 
its upper register was large, full, and of splendid dramatic calibre. 

W. J. Henderson in NEW YORK SUN.—Mme. Nina Dimitrieff displayed 
yt a voice of a very pleasing quality, a free tone, good phrasing and taste. 
~ : Wm. B. Chase in NEW YORK EVENING SUN.—tThe Russian singer 
showed herself not only the possessor of a clear and melodious soprano 
voice, but also a sympathetic and artistic interpreter of a dozen difficult 
themes. 
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Carl Fischer The Legend of the Robin and the 
Cross (A _ reading with or- 
chestral—or pianoforte —ac- 
1h companiment ) 

My Choice “Uranti’ (Comic Opera) 

The Awakening 


Chas. H. Ditson 


Oh, Laugh in your Gleeful Splen- 
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The Lily 
An April Shower 
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So Love I You (Written for Etude—Caprice 

Florence Hinkle) Concerto in © Minor 
My Rose Is Love By the Sea er 
A Couch in the Clouds Two Mazurkas : x 7, 
Maid in the Moon (- ee 
Suite for Harp For Harp ————— 
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M. Witmark Serenata 

Little Orphant Annie (Quartet or a ieee baie 
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Chorus ) SONGS 
Joy Cometh with the Morn Enchantment (Written for Mary 

(Sacred) Jordan) 
Adagio, “Gethsemane” (Organ, Such a Starved Bank of Moss 







Harp, Violin, ’Cello) ( Browning) 
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SAN FRANCISCO’S ADVANTAGES MAKING CITY A MUSICAL PRODUCING CENTER 


With Two Orchestras, Two Opera 
Seasons, Many Local Choruses 
and Notable Visiting Artists, In- 
creased Enrollment of Schools 
Shows Golden Gate as Future 
Mecca for American Students 


Bureau of Musical America, 
Gaffney Bidg., 376 Sutter Street, 
San Francisco, Oct. 1, 1913. 


HE outlook for the coming musical 
season in San Francisco, and the 
music communities in the trans-bay cities 
as well, is one of the brightest that San 
Francisco has seen since the fire. Not 
only is there much booking of outside art- 
ists and organizations, but locally there 1s 
a spirit of enthusiasm that indicates a 
home growth which is gratifying and 
healthful. This is noticeable in the large 
number of enrollments in the music Co.- 
leges and schools, as well as an increase 
in the classes of the private teachers. 

The educational advantages ol San 
Francisco are great, its teachers are 
among the best and the climate cannot be 
surpassed even in sunny Italy. With its 
opera, its symphony orchestras and its 
American School of Opera—with such mu- 
sical advantages, San Franciscans believe 
that in the near future the city will be a 
close rival to New York as a place o! 
study for the premiere appearance of stu- 
dents and for their entrance into protes- 
sional careers. 

San Francisco supports two worthy or- 
chestral organizations whose standards are 
high. The Symphony Orchestra, under the 
inspiring baton of the musicianly Henry 
Hadley, is an important factor in the mu- 
sical atmosphere of the city. The third 
season of this organization, which will 
open at the Cort Theater on Friday after- 
noon, October 24, gives every promise ol 
being the most successful in its history. 
The public has been generous in the sup- 
port of this orchestra, as is shown by the 
increasing attendance, and this season even 
better things are promised. Ten concerts 
will be given, all on Friday afternoons, 

A number of notable soloists have been 
secured, including Mme. Schumann-Heink, 
Clarence Whitehill, Fritz Kreisler, Jean 
Gerardy and Josef Hofmann. The efforts 
of the Musical Association to establish a 
permanent orchestra in San Francisco have 
assuredly been successful, in that it has 
passed the experimental point and its per- 
manency is assured. There are to be no 
popular concerts of the orchestra tor the 
coming season. The first four programs 
are as follows: First program—Beethoven, 
Overture, “Dedication of the House’; 
Franck, Symphony in D Minor (first time 
in San Francisco); MacDowell, Suite, 
“Indian.” Second program, November 7 
Schubert, Symphony No. 10, C Major; 
Mozart, Recitative and Aria from “La 
Clemenza di Tito,’ Mme. Schumann- 
Heink, clarinet obligato by H. B. Randall; 
Rachmaninoff, Symphonic Poem, “Die 
Toteninsel” (first time in San _ Fran- 
cisco); Wagner, Aria, “Gerechter Gott,” 
from “Rienzi,” Mme. Schumann-Heink. 
Third program, November 21—Mendels- 
sohn, Overture, “Fingal’s Cave”; Mozart, 
Symphony No. 3; Reger, Suite. “Roman- 
tique” (first time in San_ Francisco). 
Fourth program, December 5—Brahms, 
Symphony No. 4, E Minor; Wagner, 
“Wotan’s Farewell,” “Magic Fire” scene 
from “Die Walkiire,” Clarence Whitehill ; 
Humperdinck, Overture from “Die 
Konigskinder”; Wagner, “Wahn! Wahn!” 
from “Die Meistersinger,” “Dance of the 
Apprentices,” “Entrance of the Guilds,” 
“Procession of Meistersingers,” Mr. 
Whitehill. 

The executive department of the San 
Francisco Symphony Orchestra is made up 
of men well worthy of their positions. 
Frank Healy is a wideawake manager 
and a valuable man to the Musical Asso- 
ciation. There are twenty-two members 
of the board of governors, consisting of 
leading business men of the city. The 
officers of the association are: W. B. 
Bourn, president; Richard M. Tobin, vice- 
president; John Rothschild, secretary; 
John D. McKee, treasurer; A. C. Kains, 
chairman finance committee. 

Several of the local women’s clubs are 
interesting themselves in the coming sea- 
son of the San Francisco Philharmonic 
Orchestra. These include the Pacific Mu- 
sical Society, the California Club and the 
new Era League, each of which is arous- 
ing influence toward the success of the en- 


_terprise, which aims to supply the best 


music to the general music-loving public 
at a reasonable rate of admission. The 
orchestra, under the direction of Herman 
Perlet, comprises fifty-five musicians and 








Figures in Choral and Operatic Situation—No. 1, First Presbyterian Choir, of Oak- 
land, at Greek Theater, University of California, with Conductor Dow Standing 
in Center; No, 2, Eugene d’Avigneau, Managing Director, Western Metropoli- 
tan Opera Company; No. 3, Ettore Parrizi, Director of Leoncavallo Opera 
Season and Promoter of Verdi Centennial; No. 4, W. H. Leahy, Manager of 
Tivoli and ‘Director of Both Opera Seasons 


the programs planned for their second 
season will surpass those of last season. 
Mr. Perlet is known for his ability and 
wide experience as a conductor and vocal 
coach, while his music written for Rufus 
Steele’s poctic drama, “The Fall of Ug,” 
given at the Bohemian Grove this Sum- 
mer, won for him new laurels. 
The Philharmonic Society has 
organized a People’s 
Choral, which will be 
heard in several con- 
certs this season. 
Two of the pro- 
grams for the season 
are: “Mignon” Over- 
ture, Thomas; Bach 
Air for strings; Pas- 
tel Minuet; Piano 
Concerto in A Major, 
Liszt, Warren D. Al 
len, soloist; Haydn 
Symphony, No. 2 
(first two move- 
ments); introduction 
to _—i third act of 
“Faust,’ “King of 


recently 


Thule” and “Jewel 
Song,” Mrs. 3elle 
Thorne- Pe rlet, solo- 
ist ; “Neapolitan,” 


Massenet. At the 
second concert a 
unique program is 
promised. Mr. Per- 
let will direct a 
Haydn symphony 
with the _ original 
number of pieces in 


the orchestra. Then 
he will lead up to a 
big Tschaikowsky 


number, which will 
demand an_ aug- 
mented orchestra. 


Mr. Greenbaum’s 
Series 

The appearance of 
Emilio de, Gogorza 
will launch the concert season under the 
Greenbaum management on October 12, 
with Henri Gilles as accompanist. The 
second attraction will be a series of con- 
certs by Mme, Frances Alda. This will be 
her first trip west of Chicago. Assisting 
Mme. Alda will be Gutia Casini and Frank 
La Forge. The first of the pianists for 
the coming season will be Harold Bauer. 





Bauer is followed by Mme. Schumann- 
Heink, who will appear in three song re- 
citals in and about San Francisco, after 
which will come Mme. Teresa Carrefio 
and Fanny Bloomfield-Zeisler. Both of 
these women pianists will be in the State 
of California at the same time. The 
Melba-Kubelik organization is dated for 
December, and this combination will close 
Manager  Green- 
baum’s 1913 season. 
With these two art- 
ists the Canadian 
baritone, Edmund 
Burke, will appear. 
During 1914 the at- 
tractions will include 
the piano recitals of 
Paderewski, Wilhelm 
Bachaus and _ Josef 
Hofmann. Kathleen 
Parlow and Mischa 
KIman will offer the 
violin’ recitals, and 
Jean Gerardy, the 
cellist, will appear, 
aided by Gabriel 
Ysaye. Clara Butt 
and Kennerley Rum- 
ford are to return in 
January and will ap- 
pear in two or more 
concerts. John Mc- 
Cormack will arrive 
in February. The 
Flonzaley Quartet is 
promised, to follow 
McCormack. An im- 
pertant attraction will 
be the Imperial Rus- 
sian Ballet, headed 
by Anna _ Pavlowa, 
who is to be. sup- 
ported by M. Novi- 
koff. There will also 
be a complete sym- 


Henry Hadley, Conductor, San Francisco phony orchestra un- 
Symphony 


der the direction of 
Theodore _ Stier. 
Manager Greenbaum’s array of artists is 
regarded as an indication of a remarkably 
successful season. 

The season of the Western Metropoli- 
tan Opera Company will open on October 
13 at the Tivoli, and Messrs. Parrizi, 
D*Avigneau and Leahy are determined 
that, while they give opera which shall be 
worthy of San Francisco’s musical repu- 





People’s Choral and Opera School 
Additional Influences in Coming 
Season—-Presence of Leoncavallo 
Heightens Interest in Opera at 
Tivoli——Activity for Local Artists 
and Teachers 


tation, they will make it possible for peo- 
ple of moderate means to enjoy it. It is 
desired to build up an operatic public 
which shall make permanent opera in San 
Francisco a possibility. Thus it has been 
decided to take the risk involved in a list 
of prices of from $2 to fifty cents a seat. 
A box for twenty-five performances will 
cost $500 or $1,000, and a system of cou- 
pons has been devised by means of which 
advantages of choice of seats, etc., will be 
granted to earlier purchasers. 


Verdi and Wagner Centenary 


It is expected that the Verdi and Wag- 
ner celebrations and the coming of Leon- 
cavallo will stimulate deep interest in the 
six-week season of opera. The Leon- 
cavallo operas will be a feature of the sea- 
son and will be given under the baton of 
the composer. With “Pagliacci” the usual 
“Cavalleria Rusticana” will probably not be 
given, but, instead, Leoncavallo’s “La Bo- 
heme,” while “Cavalleria” will be doubled 
with Mascagni’s “L’Amico Fritz.” Leon- 
cavallo will also produce “Zaza” and _ his 
latest creation, “I Zingari,’” which will 
have its first American hearing at this 
time. While the principals have been 
drawn from the great opera houses of the 
world, the chorus and orchestra will be 
entirely San Franciscan. Of the princi- 
pals, Carmen Melis probably is the best 
known singer, fresh from her success at 
Covent Garden. Other feminine singers 
are the Italians, Lucia Crestani and Maria 
Moscisca, from the Imperial Theater, 
Warsaw. A _ new baritone has been en 
gaged, Luigi Montesanto. Umberto 
Chiodo, the dramatic tenor, has been tour 
ing Germany, Austria and Italy in Verdi 
repertoire, winning special 
“Otello.” Piero Schiavazzi, the lyric 
tenor, last year achieved success at Covent 
Garden in “Carmen” and “Conchita,” sing- 
ing in the latter opera with Tarquinia Tar- 
quinia. Among the mezzos and contraltos 
is Fanny Anitua, from Mexico, who ap- 
peared last year with Bonci. Two well 
known French artists, now of this city, will 
also appear, Andrée Tarny, contralto, with 
the late Grazi Opera Company, and George 
Mascal, who is known by his appearance 
with the Chicago Grand Opera Company. 
The organization will have an orchestra of 
fitty, a chorus of sixty and a corps de bal- 
let, all from local sources. 

The répertoire is varied, the principal 
operas being “I Lombardi,” “Ernani,” 
“Ballo in  Maschera,” “La Traviata.” 
“Rigoletto,” “Il Trovatore,” “Aida” and 
“Otello.” “Lohengrin” and “Tannhauser,.” 
Puccini’s “La Bohéme,’ “Madama _ But- 
terfly” and “Tosca,” besides the others 
mentioned above, will be offered. 

In the Spring of 1 114 the Chicago Grand 
Opera Company will again be in San 
I‘rancisco for a two weeks’ session at the 
Cort Theater, bringing new singers and a 
fine répertoire. 


success in 


Club Celebrates Birthday 


The choral societies will be extremely 
active this season. The Orpheus Male 
Club of Oakland has for its president F 
1). Crandall. This club celebrates its thir 
tieth birthday by an “Auld Lang Syne” 
concert given the first of November. JD. 
P| Hughes was director of this club from 
1883 to 1889, Robert C. Newell from 1880 
to 1901, and E. D. Crandall, the present 
director, has conducted for the last twelve 
years. Mrs. Palamery, Arthur Moore, 
Mrs. Mabel Hill Redfield and Mrs Robert 
Hughes are the only accompanists that the 
club has had in its existence. The accom 
panists will appear with their respective 
directors in a number to be selected from 
their former programs. An interesting 
part of the program will be the appearance 
of twenty-five of the charter members in 
the presentation of songs which they sang 
twenty-one years ago. Mr. Crandall will 
direct the present chorus in Saint-Saéns 
“Saltarella,” “The Elf,” by R. Meister. 
“Thanatopsis,” by Mosenthal, and “To 
\rion,” by Glenn Woods. 

Three concerts a year are given by this 
club. Mr. Crandall is also director of the 
Eurydice Club, which is composed of fifty 


young women. Most of them are from 
different music schools and from studios 
of private teachers. Three concerts will 


be given by this organization, with visiting 
soloists. 
The Loring Club has arranged for sev- 


[Continued on page 90] 
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eral concerts to be given in San Francisco 
during the season. This is a pioneer male 
choral club. Wallace Sabin is the efficient 
conductor. This club intends to present 
several new works by local composers. 

The San Francisco Choral Society is en- 
tering upon its fifth season and is actively 
engaged in preparing works to be pre- 
sented during the Winter. Under the lead- 
ership of Paul Steindorff, the club is re- 
hearsing “The Erlking’s Daughter” by 
Gade, several Wagner numbers and two 
compositions by California composers, in- 
cluding the “Maiden’s Lament,” by Her- 
man Perlet, and ‘““Maytime,” a madrigal, by 
Dr. H. J. Stewart, dedicated to the so- 
ciety. 


Mabel Riegelman with Society 


The Pacific Musical Society was wel- 
comed by its new president, Mme. Emilia 
Tojetti, at its first concert of the season, 
held in the ballroom of the St. Francis 
Hotel, the latter part of September. The 
chief attraction was the appearance of 
Mabel Riegelman, of the Chicago Opera 
Company, who is an Oakland girl. This 
society is a woman’s musical club, which 
offers its programs in the mornings. Much 
good is done in the way of helping musi- 
cians in obtaining a hearing and giving the 
student an opportunity of listening to the 
best in chamber music. 

Paul Steindorff, the choragus of the 
University of California, has under his di- 
rection a large chorus and orchestra‘ and 
will present two or three symphonies and 
as many oratorios during the _ season. 
Prof. W. D. Armes, chairman of the mu- 
sical and dramatic committee of the uni- 
versity, has engaged many excellent at- 
tractions to be presented in the Greek The- 
ater. Professor Armes has under his 
charge the half-hour concerts given every 
Sunday afternoon in this open-air theater. 
Local artists appear at these concerts, which 
are attended by thousands. They are free 
to the public. 

Prominent among the excellent choral 
organizations in the bay region is the First 
Presbyterian Choir of Oakland. This is a 
vested choir, assisted by an excellent quar- 
tet, composed of Mrs. Zilpha Ruggles 
Jerkins, soprano; Mrs. Carl E. Anderson, 
contralto; J. F. Veaco, tenor, and Charles 


F. Robinson, bass. It is under the direc- 
tion of Percy A. R. Dow. The choir is 
about to occupy one of the finest church 
edifices on the coast, in which is being in- 
stalled a great four manual organ, costing 
$20,000. Benjamin S. Moore, for some 
years the organist and director of Calvary 
Presbyterian Choir, San Francisco, has 
been engaged to officiate at this instru- 
ment. The choir has one of the best music 
libraries in this region. There is one com- 





Paul Steindorff 


Herman Perlet 


Conductor of Univer- 
sity Chorus and Or- 
chestra 


Choral 

plete musical service every month, in sev- 
eral of which oratorio productions are 
given. The accompanying picture was 
taken after a successful concert in the 
Greek Theater at the University of Cali- 
fornia. 


Mr. Dow Resigns from Cecilia 


Much regret is felt by the Cecilia Choral 
Club on account of the resignation, at the 
close of the recent forty-third concert of 
the club, of its conductor, Mr. Dow, whose 
increasing studio and choir duties forbid 
the continuance of his highly valuable work 
with the Cecilia. Thus far the action of 
the club has not been decided upon. 

The Berkeley Musical Association an- 
nounces its entrance upon the fourth year 
of its existence, the coming season being 
one of excellent prospects, both in regard 
to its enlarged membership and the appear- 
ance of many of the best international art- 
ists. The University of California has 


Conductor of the Phil- 
harmonic and People’s 


again granted the use of the Harmon Gym- 
nasium for the recitals under the auspices 
of the association, the seating capacity be- 
ing 2,100. The council has reserved 300 
memberships for students of music. The 
council of the association consists of Bev- 
erly L. Hodghead, president; Prof. Leon J. 
Wilson, vice-president; William Chamber- 
lain, second vice-president; Julius Rehn 
Weber, secretary; Samuel Marks, treas- 
urer; Mrs. A. O, Leuschner, Mrs. Addi- 
son, Miss Hartley, Paul Steindorff, F. M. 
Scoonover and Victor Henderson. 

The series of organ recitals given the 
past season under the auspices of the 
Northern California Chapter of the Amer- 
ican Guild of Organists aroused so much 
interest that the chapter intends to give a 
larger number of recitals this season. Dr. 
H. J. Stewart is the dean, Warren Allen 
sub-dean, Edgar Rheinhold secretary and 
W. F. Hooke treasurer. At the opening 
meeting, on October 3, some original works 
were performed, Monthly meetings will 
be held for discussion of musical topics, 
and for the preparation for guild exam- 
inations to be held in May or June, ror4. 


Music Schools Well Equipped 


San Francisco has many _ splendidly 
equipped schools of music. The American 
School of Opera, recently established in 
San Francisco under the direction of Paul 
Steindorff and William F. Rochester, is to 
be a great factor in the musical life of 
the season. Many operatic performances 
will be given by this school, which has a 
fine enrollment of students able to sing 
principal roles and an opera club of fifty 
voices from which to select the ensemble. 
The students will have the advantage of 
wide experience, as both Mr. Steindorff 
and Mr. Rochester have staged practically 
all the standard operas. 

The Manning School of Music has 
on its faculty teachers of high stand- 
ing in the musical world, who work to- 
gether to educate the student along the 
broadest lines and to create a truly musical 
atmosphere. Mr. Manning is working 
along the lines which have made the New 
England Conservatory so successful and 
he hopes to build up the school to such a 
state of efficiency that it may be the equal 
of the Boston institution. 

The Pasmore Conservatory of Music has 


the distinction of having a faculty in which 
four of the members are of one family: 
H. B. Pasmore and his three talented 
daughters, the Misses Pasmore, who com- 
prise the Pasmore Trio, which received un- 
stinted praise for artistic work in the open- 
ing recital of the new season. From this 
conservatory a free scholarship is given 
each year to one deserving pupil in each 
study. 

The Douillet Conservatory is planned 
after the best schools both in this country 
and in Europe. The faculty consists of 
excellent teachers and artists, and a thor- 
ough four-year course is offered to stu- 
dents. 

The California Institute of Musical Art 
has for its aim the advancement of musical 
interests in all lines. Alexander Stewart, 
the director, is an able musician and has 
done much for the growth of music in 
Oakland and its environs. This institute 
affords opportunities for music study in all 
branches from the elementary to the ad- 
vanced grades. 

The California Conservatory, which has 
an extensive course of study, announces a 
series of recitals and lectures to be given 
by the faculty and pupils. Arthur Conradi, 
the violinist, has been added to the list of 
teachers. 


Tours of San Francisco Artists 


Many local recitalists are to appear this 
season. Mackenzie Gordon, the tenor, one 
of San Francisco’s leading teachers, will 
possibly be heard in two or more concerts, 
as there are many requests for his reappear- 
ance in that field. Herbert Riley, the 
prominent ’cellist, will have an active sea- 
son, for, besides his private studios in 
San Francisco and Berkeley, he has been 
engaged to instruct at the Manning School 
and at the Conservatory of Music of the 
College of the Pacific, in San José. Mr. 
Riley’s concert engagements include ap- 
pearances in Sacramento, San José, Palo 
Alto and many other Californian cities. 
A Northwestern tour in the Spring will 
bring this artist to all the large cities in 
that section. 

Hother Wismer, the violinist and teacher, 
will give two pupils’ recitals beside filling 
several concert engagements. Three of 
Mr. Wismer’s pupils have in the past sea- 
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JOHN C. MANNING 


Director 


To persons desiring the 
best in musical education 
there is no better school on 
the Pacific Coast. Excellent 
faculty. Most beautiful lo- 
cation in the world and the 
house for young ladies in 
connection with the School 
is ideal in every sense of 
the word. We invite corre- 
spondence or personal appli- 
cation from all persons de- 
siring the best schooling in 
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Voice—Répertoire 


Conductor Philharmonic Orchestra and People’s 
Choral Union 


Suite 608 Wiley B. Allen Bldg. 


San Francisco, Cal. 
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Theodor Vogt Quartette 
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An excellent 2-piano, 8-hand organization who achieved 
great success last season in many California engagements. 


Repertoire from the 
following masters : 


Bach Haydn Mozart 
Beethoven Mendelssohn Chopin 
Schumann Brahms Liszt 


For terms and open dates address 


THEODOR VOGT—Studio : 


376 Sutter St., San Francisco 
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[Continued from page 90] 


son given private recitals and are in 
Europe to further their studies, Mr. Wis- 
mer is proving his musicianship by giving 
time to the upbuilding of a settlement or- 
chestra, and he has been training an or- 
ganization of thirty young people, which 
is rewarding its conductor with rapid im- 
provement. 


George Kruger, with his newly and finely 
appointed piano studios, will have a large 
class, and he is busy filling concert engage- 
ments in and about San Francisco. 


The Lorelei Trio, a vocal organization 
that has been appearing successfully in 
the bay cities for the past three years, will 
this season answer the,call of other cities 
and make a tour that will take it into 
the Middle West. Los Angeles will hear 
two concerts given by this excellent trio 
of artists; San Diego and other Califor- 
nia cities will also be visited. The trio con- 
sists of Flora Howell Brunner, Louise de 
Salle Rath and Pearl Hossack Whitcomb, 
with Frances Buckland at the piano. Mrs. 
Rath is widely known in the concert field, 
as she was for many years one of the Man- 
hattan Ladies’ Quartet. 


The programs of the Witzel Trio for its 
second season will be of the highest type. 
Mrs. Witzel at the piano; her son, Milton 
Witzel, violinist, and Richard Callies, 
‘cello, comprise this trio, which will soon 
start on a tour under the management of 
L. E. Behymer. 


An unusual organization is the Theodor 
Vogt Quartet, composed of Mrs, J. EF. 


Cutten, Mrs. W. D. Fenner, Mrs. R. G. 
Guyett and Mrs. Martin Thane. They have 
been under the careful training of Theo- 


dor Vogt for several years, and have ar- 
rived at a high state of efficiency. So well 
did they perform last season that the many 


ADVANTAGES MAKING CITY A MUSICAL PRODUCING CENTER 


requests for their reappearance this year 
have induced them to make a tour, appear- 
ing with different organizations. 

The Minetti String Quartet will open its 
season the first of November and from 
that date will fill engagements up to April 
in and about San Francisco. Among the 
novelties to be played will be “Tanieu 
Trio” and the Tschaikowsky Sextette for 
Strings and the “Souvenir” of rlorence. A 
trio, consisting of 





Mrs. Robert 
Hughes, pianist ; 
Hother Wismer, 


violinist, and Her- 
bert Riley, ’cellist, 
is booked for many 
engagements in the 
State of California. 

Many prominent 
musical celebrities 
are entertained at 
the Musician Club’s 
monthly dinners. 
John Haraden 
Pratt is the presi- 
rent of this club, 
which meets only 
for social sessions. 
Impromptu) _ pro- 
frequently given. 

Leon Driver, a pianist of unusual ability, 
will be heard in concert in Sacramento and 
this city. He is to give several pupils’ re- 
citals, with programs made up from many 
of his own compositions, both vocal and 
instrumental. One of Mr. Driver's popu- 
lar compositions is a Berceuse for piano. 











Will D. Greenbaum 
Prominent Musical 
Manager 


grams are 


Herman Martonne’s violin recitals will 
invite much interest. N. Personne, the 
vocal teacher, has removed his studio activ- 
ities to the Kohler and Chase building. He 
will give his first pupils’ recital in Octo- 


ber; the second recital will be given in cos- 
tume and will comprise parts of different 
operas. Mr, Personne will devote his 
whole time to his studio this season and 
will not appear in concert. 


Giuseppe Jollain, violinist, will be heard 
in an October recital, and he will give three 
pupils’ recitals during the season. His 
sterling work as a teacher and performer 
has resulted in a season of ex- 
treme activity. Helen Heath will again 
make a tour during the latter part of the 
season, but her vocal class ig keeping her 
close to the studio at~present: 


Local Composers to Fore 


Several new compositions will be heard 
fresh from the pens of John C. Metcalf, 
Edward Schneider, Dr. H. J. Stewart and 
other local composers. Mr. Metcalf’s duet 
arrangement for his universally beloved 
“Absent” is being heard throughout the 
city and will be a popular program num- 
ber this season. 

William J. McCoy has recently com- 
pleted a new text-book on harmony, which 
will soon make its appearance. This book 
is to be used in the public schools of Cali- 
fornia. A new addition has been made to 
the music work in the public schools of 
Oakland, as Glenn Woods has been ap- 
pointed director of the music department. 


The music drama, “Montezuma,” com- 
posed by Dr. H. J. Stewart and first pre- 
sented at the Bohemian Grove ten years 
ago, has now been published. Another one 
of Dr. Stewart’s compositions that will be 
heard this season is his Christmas song, 
with violin obligato. An anthem, “It Is a 
Good Thing to Give Thanks to the Lord,” 
is in the press. It is dedicated to Samuel 
1). Mayer, and will be first sung on the 
fortieth anniversary of Mr. Mayer's work 


as organist at the First Congregational 
Church of this city. FREDERIC VINCENT. 





Rubinstein Found “False Notes” 
Own Superb Playing 


in His 


More severely critical of his perform- 
ances than any of his hearers was Rubin- 
stein, according to some reminiscences of 
the Russian pianist given by Theodore 
Leschetizky and quoted by Philip Hale in 
the Boston Herald. Mr. Leschetizky recalls 
a big Vienna audience, the sight of which 
moved Rubinstein so much that he grew 
white, still he assured Leschetizky: “No, 
I’m not ill, only afraid.” Rubinstein played 
superbly, according to Leschetizky, but at 
the close he declared to his friends: “If 
a pupil in class let as many false notes be 
heard as I have struck to-night he would 
certainly deserve to be thrown out of the 
window by his teacher.” 


A Cynic’s Definition of an Eisteddfod 


Sir Frederic Cowen, not having the fear 
of Welshmen before his eyes, says that an 
Eisteddfod is a fe ‘stival not of music, but 
of “cup- hunting,” where the competitors 
listen to no one’s work but their own and 


abuse the judges if they are not suc- 
cessful. 


A unique method of designating the 
studios of the Wisconsin College of Music 
at Milwaukee is being used, Instead of 
numbers or letters, the names of famous 
composers have been assigned to each 
studio. The large recital room has been 
named MacDowell Hall. On the various 
studio doors are found the names of 
Beethoven, Chopin, Mozart, Kaun, Wagner, 
Schumann, Mendelssohn, Kreuter, Handel. 
Vieuxtemps, Bach, Liszt, Schubert, Weber, 
Strauss, Bruch, Haydn and Shakespeare. 
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Suite 705, Auditorium Bldg., Los Angeles, Calif. 


EF. BLHYMER 
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The Woman’s Symphony Orchestra 
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Seating Capacity 3016 
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Address : 
434 W. 120 St. 
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OSCAR SAENGER 





Management: 


HAENSEL & JONES 


Aeolian Hall 
NEW YORK 


TEACHER OF SINGING from the first rudiments of 
tone-placing to artistic finishing for concert, oratorio, 
recital and opera. 
8ist Street, New York. Tel. 687 Lenox. 
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Club Women and Orchestra Aid 
in Plainfield Musical Awakening 








SR Me Or a flap AS pero y 


PLAINFIELD, N. J., Oct. 4.—Although the 
musical life of Plainfield is somewhat 
overshadowed by its proximity to New 
York, within the last year there has been 
a musical awakening. Last Winter Plain- 
field welcomed Louise Homer and Tina 
Lerna gave a charming piano musical in 
the series of McIntyre chamber concerts. 
These concerts have included such repre- 
sentative artists as the Flonzaley Quartet, 
Zimablist and Campanari. Among other 
noted artists heard here recently are Mme. 
Bloomfield-Zeisler, Emilio de Gorgoza and 
Mme. Schumann-Heink. 

The Musical Club of Plainfield, Mrs. 
Leighton Calkins, president, is doing ex- 
cellent work in bringing a number of 
these artists, and has engaged for its Fall 
concert, December 2, Mme. Frances Alda, 
with Gutia Casini and Frank La Forge. 
Besides the yearly concert by some famous 
artist,. the club’s activity consists. of 
monthly musicals given by its own talented 
amateurs in their private residences. 

There will be a series of four chamber 
concerts given by Joseph MclIntyre. 
These concerts are given in the audito- 
rium of the Plainfield High School, partly 
as an educational feature, and the High 
School class in appreciation of. music is 
urged to attend. In noting the ecclesi- 
astical side of the musical life here men- 
tion should be made of the beautiful per- 
formance last Easter time of Maunder’s 
cantata, “Olivet to Calvary,” by the choir 
of Grace Episcopal Church, under the di- 
rection of S. Frederick Smith, and later 
at the First Baptist Church under How- 
ard Case. The Monroe Avenue Methoaist 
Episcopal Church has formed a cantata 
society which gave the cantata “Daniel” 
last Spring, and is now preparing the can- 
tata “Bethlehem” by George F. Root, to 
be given at Christmas time. Rev. Frederick 
John Hubach is the excellent conductor of 
the society, which will give a concert in 
October. 

The most hopeful guarantee of Plain- 
field’s musical future may be found in the 


s. 


establishment of the Municipal Orchestra 
under the leadership of M. A, Korff. This 
orchestra grew out of the Young Men’s 
(Christian Association Orchestra, also con- 


of Leslie Leland. The Gesang and Turn 

Verein, under the direction of Henry von 

Hofe, is an enthusiastic singing society. 
Grace P. Karr. 





Violinist Joins “Alimony Club” 
The “Alimony Club” in Ludlow street 
jail, New York, received a new member 
September 25 in Gregor Skolnik, concert- 
meister of the Chicago Opera Company. 
The violinist was forced to join by his 

















Plainfield Y. M. C. A. Orchestra, Out of Which Grew Municipal Orchestra (M. A. 
Korff, Conductor)—Inset: Plainfield High School Auditorium, Where Many 


Concerts Are Given 


ducted by Mr. Korff. The membership is 
rapidly increasing and the orchestra now 
has nearly sixty ambitious members. Its 
influence has furnished the incentive for 
the establishment of another orchestra 
organized about a month ago in _ the 
Church of the Heavenly Rest. This is 
called the Elite Orchestra and gave a con- 
cert last week in the Parish House of the 
church, with Claudius R. Borden as director 
and manager. It is under the leadership 








Pierre Douillet—Pianoforte. 

Mrs. Nitalia Douillet—Voice Culture. 

William J. McCoy—Theory and Com- 
position. 

Nat. J. Landsberger—Violin. 


DOUILLET CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 


1721 Jackson Street, San Francisco, Cal. 
PIERRE DOUILLET, Dean 
The best equipped music school on the Pacific Coast 
Faculty of international reputation: 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE 


Thomas V. Cator—Pianoforte. 

Mrs. W. H. Hermitage—Harmony and 
Sight Reading. 

Mrs. Claire Bailey Darrimon—Pianoforte. 

Mrs. Grace Faulkner—Voice Culture. 











Giuseppi Jollain 
VIOLINIST 


Open for Concert Engagements 


Studio, 376 Sutter St. 


San Francisco, Cal. 








JOHN W. 


Schmidt, 120 Boylston Street, Boston: 


Sweet Love of Mine (2 keys.) 
These Things Thou Art (2 keys.) 
Allah (2 Keys.) 


Composer and Instructor of Pianoforte 
Studio: 59 Macdonough Building, Oakland, California 


The following songs by Mr. Metcalf 


Mr. Schmidt has also just issued ‘‘Absent’’ as a Duet arranged by the composer. 
Soprano and Baritone (or Mezzo-Soprano), Mezzo-Soprano and Alto (or Bass). 


METCALF 


have just been published by Arthur P. 


Moon Dreams (2 keys.) 
Trust In His Love (Sacred), (2 keys.) 


wife, Mrs. Clara Skolnik, of No. 583 River- 
side Drive. He started a separation action 
a month ago, charging cruelty, and his wife 
set up a counter-charge of desertion. Last 
week she heard Skolnik was about to de- 
part for Chicago, so she had him taken in 
custody until such time as he files a bond 
guaranteeing the payment of alimony. 





Only One Language for Music Signs 
[Sir C. Villiers Stanford in ‘‘Musical Com- 
position’’] 


The composer is strongly recommended 
to adhere to Italian as the universal lan- 
guage of music signs. It has in recent times 
become a sort of mock-patriotic fad of h.s 
to write directions in the language of his 
own country, which would be all very well 
if his music were only performed there; 
but his patriotism stops short of any desire 
to confine it to his native land. Every 
player and singer in every country under- 
stands Italian terms. The difficulties which 
Englishmen experience when they are faced 
with such German terms as ‘nicht schlep- 
pend,’ ‘noch rascher,’ ‘innig’ may be appre- 
ciated by imagining what a German player 
would make of. such phrases as ‘keep the 
lilt,’ ‘without slackening,’ ‘with marked em- 
phasis,’ and such-like, The only practical 
result of such imbecility is that the players, 
not having a dictionary in their pockets, 
neglect the instructions altogether. A firm 
stand should be made in the interests of 
the universal language in music, against 
such accentuations of the mischief wrought 
at the Tower of Babel. It is better for a 
composer to risk a few mistakes in Italian 
grammar than have his work inadequately 
performed, because his directions are not 
intelligible. As French is the accepted 
language in diplomacy, so Italian should 
be in music.” 





Wagner Thought of Migrating to This 
Country 

In this Wagnerian centenary year Phila- 
delphia Wagnerites are recalling the fact 
that the composer more than once consid- 
ered the advisability of becoming a Phila- 
delphian himself, as the Public Ledger re- 
cords. It is known that the master on sev- 
eral occasions said to Anton Seidl that if 
he did go to America he would make his 
home in Philadelphia, since it was this 
city which was the first of the New World 
to give his art a monetary encourage- 





ment. The reference was to the money 
which was raised by Philadelphia women in 
1876 to pay Wagner for a march to be 
used in connection with the opening of the 
Centennial Exposition. 

He and his wife and son lived for a year 
in Italy on the proceeds of the Centennial 
march and he once said of it: “Do you 
know what the best thing about that march 
is? The money I| received for it.” 





New Italian Composers Carry Modern- 
ism Across Alps and Back Again 


Referring to “L’Amore dei Tre Re,” 
which is to be one of the Metropolitan 
Opera novelties of the season, H. T. 
Parker explains in the Boston Evening 
Transcript that “Montemezzi has written 
his music in ultra-modern fashion, finding 
his models in Wagner and Strauss and 
taking his hints from Debussy and Dukas 
rather than following a distinctive Italian 
idiom. It is the way of the youngest Ital- 
ian generation so to do. Their idiom is 
less Italian in the sense in which Verdi 
and Puccini write Italian opera than it is 
ultra-modern and cosmopolitan. Over the 
Alps have gone the new operatic ways into 
Italy. Over the Alps the youngest Italians 
would now return them assimilated.” 





Henri Marteau is to introduce Friedrich 
Gernsheim’s new violin concerto at one 
of the Nikisch Philharmonic concerts in 
Berlin this Winter. 
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TWO OPERA SERIES FOR MILWAUKEE 





Chicago and Canadian Companies to Send Their Foremost Stars and 


Productions into Wisconsin—Paderewski 


Heads Notable List of 


Concert Stars Booked by Mrs. Shepard and Other Local Managers — 
Choral Societies Have Many Good Things to Offer—Chicago and 
Minneapolis Orchestras Scheduled 


ILWAUKEE, WIS., Oct, 4.—The com- 
ing season in Milwaukee promises to 
eclipse all previous seasons in both the 
number and the quality of the musical 
events scheduled. The plans for a Mil- 
waukee symphony orchestra have not yet 
materialized, but Frederick Stock will 
bring the Chicago Symphony Orchestra for 
a series under the auspices of the Mil- 
waukee Musical Society, and Oberholfer’s 
Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra will also 
be heard. 

Great interest is evinced in the plans for 
the season of grand opera at the Alham- 
bra Theater, where two opera companies 
will be heard this season. The National 
Grand Opera Company of Canada will ap- 
pear here for a series of three perform- 
ances and the Chicago Grand Opera Com- 
pany will be seen in five operas. The busi- 
ness management for both is again in the 
hands of Saxe Brothers, lessees of the 
Alhambra, who had charge of the Chicago 
season last year. The guarantors who 
pledged their support in former years have 
again come forward to assure financial suc- 
cess. 

The Chicago company will open the local 
opera season on Friday night, November 
24. The season will consist of five per- 
formances to be given on Friday nights 
from November 24 to January 31. One 
night will be a Titta Ruffo night, which 
should be as successful from the artistic 
and financial standpoints as Tetrazzini 
night of last year. Mme. Tetrazzini will 
probably be heard again, and Mary Garden 
will also appear. It is planned to have at 
least one German opera, “Tristan und 
Isolde,” being most probable. 

Grand opera of the $5 standard, but at 
prices ranging from seventy-five cents to 
$3, is announced by the Canadian company. 
The local engagement will be limited to 
three performances on the night of March 
25 and the matinée and night of March 26. 
“La Gioconda,” with Marie Rappold, will 
be the opening opera and the cast will fur- 
ther include Maria Anitua, Rosa Olitzka, 
Giovanna Farno and Rodolpho Segura. 
Mme. Anna Pavlowa, the Russian dancer, 
will be seen in “The Ballet of the Hours.” 
For the matinée performance “Madama 
Butterfly” has been selected with Luisa 
Villani, Giuseppi and Edward Raseally in 
the leading roles. These two operas hav: 
been decided upon definitely. For the final 
performance Milwaukeeans will be given 
their choice between “Otello” and “Samson 
et Dalila.” If “Otello” is given Leo Sle- 
zak will be heard in what is regarded by 
many as his greatest role. If “Samson et 
Dalila” is the choice the cast will include 
Gerville-Réache, Leo Slezak, Maximilian 
Selzinger, Albert Huberty and Giovanni 
Martino. The orchestra will be under the 
direction of Agide Jacchia. 


Stellar Concert Array 


Prominent artists are announced by local 
impresarios for a notable concert season. 
Mrs. Clara Bowen Shepard, the Milwaukee 
manager, who has been a main factor in 
the musical activities of this city for the 
last eight seasons, announces a brilliant 
series to be given at the Pabst Theater. 
The concert season opens under Mrs. 
Shepard’s direction on Sunday afternoon, 
October 5, with the appearance of Maud 
Powell, the leading woman violinist, who 
will be followed by a song recital on 
Thursday night, October 9, by Mrs. David 
S. Rose, a local dramatic soprano, who will 
be remembered as Rosemary Glosz. After 
an absence of several seasons Mme. Jo- 
hanna Gadski, the noted soprano of the 
Metropolitan Opera Company, will be 
heard on Sunday afternoon, November 2. 
On Friday night, November 7, Milwaukee 
will hear Maggie Teyte, the English prima 
donna of the Chicago Grand Opera Com- 


pany, in one of her unique song recitals. 
People from all parts of the State are 
interested in the appearance of Paderew- 
ski, the famous Polish pianist, on Friday 
evening, December 5, as this will be his 
only appearance in Wisconsin. Milwaukee 
is also included in the twenty concerts of 





Mrs. Clara Bowen Shepard, Leading 
Milwaukee Impresario 


Ysaye, the famous violinist, who will ap- 
pear Sunday afternoon, January 25. On 
Sunday afternoon, February I, a joint re- 
cital will be given by Godowsky, the em- 
inent pianist and Gerardy, the ’cellist. 
The chamber music event of the season will 
be the appearance of the Kneisel Quartet, 
assisted by Hans Bruening, Milwaukee’s 
own popular pianist, Sunday afternoon, 
February 22. With the exception of the 
Paderewski concert popular prices will pre- 
vail at Mrs. Shepard’s events. 

The south half of the large main hall 
of the Auditorium will be used for the 
concerts scneduled by Harrison Hollander 
and Volney Mills, of the faculty of the 
Marquette Conservatory, who will essay 
the roles of impresarios. Their concerts will 
be conducted in a manner to benefit espe- 
cially students of music, and to this end 
some 300 seats will be reserved at special 
rates. The first concert in the series of 
four will be given on November 20 and 
will enlist the services of Mme. Nellie 
Melba, Jan Kubelik, violinist, and Edmund 
surke, opera baritone. The second con- 
cert, on January 29, will bring forward 
Alice Nielsen, soprano of three great op- 
era companies—the Metropolitan, Boston 
and Covent Garden. In addition Nicolene 
Zedeler, violinist, and Adams Buell, the 
Milwaukee pianist, will be heard. The 
Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra of eight 
men, under the direction of Emil Oberhof- 
fer, with Harold Bauer, pianist, as soloist, 
will provide the third number on February 
21. The final concert will be given by 
Clara Butt, contralto, and Kennerley Rum- 
ford, baritone, who will make their first 
appearance in Milwaukee on March 24. 

Encouraging Local Artists 

Believing that musical advancement 
must work from within rather than de- 
pend upon imported talent, the several 
choral organizations of this city have ex- 
erted their talents to provide the best con- 
certs within their resources. During the 
coming season some of the societies have 


decided to give local soloists an 
tunity to receive recognition. 

The A Capella Chorus, William Boep- 
pler, director, will present but two con- 
certs this season. The first will be given 
in the Pabst Theater Monday evening, 
December 1, and will be devoted to selec- 
tions for mixed and male voices, partly 
from secular and partly religious music. 
For the solo work Elsa Bloedel, a local 
artist, has been engaged. As part of the 
first concert the Dvorak Trio, consisting 
of Pearl Brice, violin; Winogene Hewitt, 
piano, and Miss Hill, ’cello, well known 
local artists, has also been engaged. The 
second concert will be given in the Audi- 
torium on Sunday evening, April 19, in 
conjunction with the Chicago Singverein 
and the Boeppler Symphony Orchestra. 
There will be a grand chorus of 600 voices 
and the concert should provide a musical 
treat such as was given when Handel's 
“Samson” was sung by these organizations 
two years ago. 

Dr. Daniel Protheroe is rehearsing the 
Arion Musical Club and the Cecelian Choir 
for the first concert to be given in the 
Pabst Theater on November 11, with Flor- 
ence Hinkle, soprano, and Herbert Kirsh- 
ner, violinist, as the feature attractions. 
Mildred Potter, contralto, and a pianist to 
be announced later will appear on Febru- 
ary 26. The last concert of the season 
will be at the May festival. The south 
half of the Auditorium will be used for 
this event on May 5. Lucile Stevenson, 
soprano, and M, J. Brines, tenor, will ap- 
pear. The Arion Junior Musical Club will 
join in a mass chorus for the festival. 

Elsa Kellner will be the soloist for the 
first concert by the Lyric Glee Club at the 
Pabst Theater, December 4. Frederick 
Carberry will be soloist at the second con- 
cert April 16. The club will give recogni- 
tion this season to leading local soloists, 
including the two mentioned. Conductor 
Arthur Dunham has brought the organiza- 
tion to an enviable position in musical Mil- 
waukee. 

The Handel Choir will give its first con- 
cert of the season during the last week of 
November in the Auditorium.  Bruch’s 
“Fair Ellen,” with Mme. Maud Fenlon 
Bollman as soprano soloist, will be pre 
sented. During February the choir will 
give several part-song protrams in local 
churches, and, during the last week of May, 
Whiting’s setting of “The Tale of the Vik- 
ing” will be sung. The Handel Choir has 
a strong following of South Side music 
lovers and its chorus of eighty voices has 
gained a position among the leading choral 
organizations of Milwaukee. Thomas Bos 
ton, baritone, will again conduct the or 
ganization. . 


oppor- 


In Milwaukee’s Environs 

Musicians of Green Bay, Wis., are deter- 
mined to form a Green Bay Choral So- 
ciety and Professor Enna, of Marinette, 
who is most active in the movement, has 
the loyal support of local lovers of choral 
music. 

The Lawrence Conservatory of Music 
at Appleton is looking forward to a very 
successful year. The new dean, Frederick 
Vance Evans, who succeeded Dean Harper. 
resigned, expects that the enrollment will 
exceed that of former years. Arthur P. 
Thomas has been added to the piano fa- 
culty and Mrs. Nettie Fullinwider, wife of 
the Appleton violinist, will instruct the 
primary department of the conservatory. 
The Conservatory Choral society is re- 
hearsing “The Messiah.” Preparations are 
also under way for a_ splendid artist’s 
course, 

The Fond du Lac High school has in 
stituted a course in chorus work under the 
direction of Miss Flaherty. The chorus 
will have a membership of 175. 


Thomas Orchestra Concerts 


A series of seven concerts will be given 
by the Milwaukee Musical Society. A com- 


mittee has been appointed to take charge 


of the series which will be given by the 
Chicago Symphony Orchestra, founded by 
Theodore Thomas. The concerts will in- 
clude recital programs by Ernestine Schu- 


mann-Heink and Teresa Carrefio and five 


symphonic programs at one of which Carl 
Flesch, the violinist, will make his initial 
bow to a Milwaukee audience. Herman 
\. Zeitz is director of the Musical Society 


Otto A. Singenberger, director of the 
Catholic Choral Club, will present his or- 
ganization for its first concert of the sea- 
son on November 22. Alexander Zukorsky, 
of the Thomas Orchestra, will appear as 
the leader in a concert of folk songs. This 
club is working to increase its membership 
to over 500 voices and to make it a unit in 
the work of the Catholic church in Mil- 
waukee. 

With the above mentioned musical events 
Milwaukee music lovers will find ample op- 
portunity to hear the best of music by the 
best of artists. In addition there are many 
other musical organizations to provide 
additional opportunities. The conservato- 
ries and music schools will increase the 
list with recitals and probably operas by 
the opera classes. M. N. S. 


SAVANNAH TO MEET 
ITS GREATEST NEED 


$200,000 Auditorium Assures Big 
Concert —sMusic Club Leads 
Municipal Uplift 


SAVANNAH, Ga., Sept. 22.—At last Sa- 





vannah’s greatest need is to be met, and 
the dream of a big auditorium realized. 
The cost will be $200,000 and the building 
is to be up to date in every particular. 
Now we can look forward with pride and 
satisfaction to really big musical events. 

Many members of the Savannah Music 
Club worked diligently in the final cam 
paign for the auditorium, and the success 
ful issue is in part due to their faithful 
efforts. 

Next in the list of civic necessities is 
“music in the public schools,” a need much 
greater than the average Savannah citizen 
realizes. Steady and continuous insistence 
on the part of those who know the value 
of this branch of education will in time, 
however, place it in the curriculum of our 
public school system. 

The Savannah Music Club has proved 
itself to be an organization of greatest 
value in the musical advancement of the 
city. The greatest musical events are 
given through its support, generally with 
financial loss, but gradually the public is 
beginning to appreciate and support this 
club more and more.” It is now entering 
flourishingly upon its eighteenth year of 
usefulness. Its membership is large and 
its financial condition excellent. 

The club officers are: Judge Henry Mc- 
Alpin, president; M. A. O'Byrne, vice- 
president; Selina Hayward, secretary, J. 
de Bruyn Kops, treasurer; committees 
Mrs. W. P. Bailey, Miss Beckwith, Miss 
Johnston, Mrs. J. de B. Kops and Noble 
Hardee. 

Mrs. Bailey has arranged to have Evan 
Williams in November, Alma Gluck in 
February and a mixed quartet in Jan- 
uary. For the local concerts, Mrs. J. de 
Bruyn Kops has appointed the following 
sub-chairmen: Nellie Price, Helen Man 
ning, Sara Cunningham, Mrs, J. RK. Koer- 
per, Nora Edmondson, Mrs. Lewis Powell, 
Noble Hardee. 

Winter concerts are planned by Con 
ductor Van Osten at the Casino. The 
Opera Study Club will resume its delight 
ful work, and the Woman’s Club is ex- 


pecting to have some musical programs 
also. The Clavier School, with Nellie 
Hartz at its head, has already opened. 
Mrs. W. H. Teasdale and Helen Man 


ning have an opening reception on the first 
Saturday afternoon in October at their 
studio. Mrs. J. J. Gaudry and Miss Gould 
have already begun studio work 

Much interest is centered in the plans 
of E. S. Roberts, the talented organist and 
choirmaster of St. John’s’ Episcopal 
Church, who has interested the whole town 
in the splendid Sunday afternoon musical 
services at which he produces the best 
choral works with a special choir, which, 
it is rumored, will be augmented this sea 
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ORCHESTRA 


WASSILI LEPS, Conductor 


With Cincinnati Symphony 
Orchestra, in Cincinnati, 
June 8 to August 6, 1913 


Also Willow Grove Park, 
Philadelphia, 


two weeks 


Pittsburgh Exposition, 





Pittsburgh, 
two weeks 
o 
PRESS NOTICES: 
CINCINNATI 
Times Star—In Mr. Wassili Leps the managers of the orchestra have discovered 
an ideal conductor. Mr. Leps is distinctly an orchestral conductor, experienced, 


intelligent, and with quite a number of original ideas. His long experience qualifies 
him for understanding music which will interest. 
PITTSBURG 

Pittsburg Dispatch—The Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra, with Wassili Leps con- 
ducting, played the opening program. Leps has a splendid organization, is a con- 
ductor who seems to have complete control of his men, and gets some great effects 
from his musicians. 

Pittsburz Gazette Times—Of Wassili Leps and his splendid organization, the 
Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra, the interest and delight of the audience was most 
marked at yesterday's and last evening's performance. 

The Sun—The past week has been a rare one in the way of symphony music at 
the Exposition, with Wassili Leps and his orchestra. 

PHILADELPHIA ORCHESTRA 

North American (Feb. 23, 1907)—Mr. Leps gave a sympathetic reading and ar- 

tistic interpretation last evening of Robert Schumann’s beautiful and romantic Fourth 


Symphony. The picturesque, passionate phrases of the Saint-Saens G-minor = con 
certo, and the wild, fantastic passion and romance of the immortal second ‘‘Rhapsodie 
Hongroise,”” were denoted and accentuated by Mr. Leps with unfailing grace and 


poetic fervor. His conducting resembles the work of Arthur Nikisch, in so far as it 
breathes and reflects a vital spirit of poetry. 

Philadelphia Press—When Mr. Leps made his first appearance to direct the open- 
ing number, Massenet’s popular overture to “‘Phédre,’’ he was greeted with enthus- 
iastic applause. The Schumann number is one of the most popular in the orchestra’s 
repertoire, and its fine reading called out much enthusiasm, which was so prolonged 
as to bring Mr. Leps out the second time to bow acknowledgment. 


Engagements now Booking for Season of 1914-15. 


Address: WASSILI LEPS, The Powelton, Phila., Pa. 
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Distinguished 
Celtic 
Baritone 


ad Sood 


Will return 
to 
America 
The Season 
of 
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—Photo by Moffett Studio. 
UNDER THE MANAGEMENT OF 
E. M. S. FITE, 145 West 45th Street, New York 
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; ' ‘HE successes of these two artists during 





their past seasons have been remarkable. 
Their engagements for this year include the 
most important in the American musical field. 


NEVADA VAN DER VEER 


CONTRALTO 
Wolfsohn Musical Bureau, 1 W. 34th St., New York 
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**A place for 
every piece; 


“TINDALE'™ 


Music Cabinets 


Every piece in 
its place.’’ 








The Ideal Way to Keep 
Your Music in Order. 
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Easy of Access Ornamental Systematic 


For Folio of Designs, No. 5, Address 


TINDALE CABINET CO., No. 1 West 34th Street, New York 
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BRUNO HUHN’S 


Vocal Quartet 


IN HIS SUCCESSFUL CYCLE 
“THE DIVAN’’ 


And Similar works by other Composers. 





For open dates, Season 1913-14 





ADDRESS : 


LOUDON CHARLTON, CARNEGIE HALL, NEW YORK 
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SALT LAKE’S FINE THEATER MUSIC TYPICAL OF CITY 
pane 


Leading Educators Head Orchestras 
of Playhouses — Instrumental 
and Choral Organizations Per- 
form Master Works with Rever- 
ent Devotion—Magnitude of 
Pedagogic Industry Exemplified 
by Conservatory with 2,600 
Students 


ALT LAKE CITY, Oct. 2.—Musical 
cir¢les are likely to be unusually busy 
here this Winter if the plans formulated 
thus early in the season are any indication. 
Typical of the city’s progress are the mu- 
sical programs of the theater, which, with 
newly organized orchestras under new 
leaders, promise music of a higher class 
than ever before. Squire Coop, formerly 
head of the music department of the Uni- 
versity of Utah, who has spent the Sum- 
mer in Europe, enters upon the leadership 
of the Salt Lake Theater Orchestra. Wil- 
lard Weihe, president of the Utah Con- 
servatory of Music and for several years 
leader of the Orpheum Orchestra, is now 
with the Utah. Taking his place at the 
Orpheum is Edward Fitzpatrick, formerly 
his assistant. 

J. J. McClellan, famous tabernacle or- 
ganist and director of the piano depart- 
ment of the conservatory, has organized, 
with some of the best musicians in the city 
an orchestra which is making the Amer- 
ican Theater known far beyond Salt Lake. 
Theodore Bendix, the conductor, on a re- 
cent visit to Salt Lake, said: “Do you 
know, I have been three times to the 
American Theater to hear McClellan and 
that fine aggregation of seventeen instru- 
mentalists. The superior to it cannot be 
found elsewhere in theater circles.’ 

The Salt Lake Philharmonic Orchestra 
has been reorganized, owing to the death of 
Prof. Anton Pedersen, with Arthur Freber 
as director. Elaborate plans have been laid 
out for the Winter’s work, and already re- 
hearsals are in active progress. rhis 
organization has for its purpose the eleva- 
tion of the public taste for music in its bet- 
ter forms. “It is with the highest respect 
for the genius that has produced the great- 
est musical compositions,” said one of its 
members, “that the orchestra membership 
approaches a masterpiece. These men do 
not believe in belittling a mighty work by 
dallying with it in a flippant or insincere 
way. They strive in all seriousness to give 
to the creation of the composer an inter- 
pretation approximating as nearly as pos- 
sible that which he would desire.” 


To Incorporate Philharmonic 


In order that the organization may rest 
upon a sounder business basis it is pro- 
posed that the orchestra incorporate, and 
this matter has been scheduled for an early 
discussion. 

ive concerts will be given during the 
Winter, three in Salt Lake and, at the ear- 
outside the 


nest request of music-lovers 
city, one in Ogden and one in Provo. Mr. 
l‘'reber, the new leader, is a young mu- 


sician of much earnestness and ability. In 
addition to occupying this post he is busy 
with his classes in violin and harmony, and 
his duties as instructor of music at All 
Hallows College. 

Probably no organization is doing more 
to raise the standard of music in the city 
than the Salt Lake Quintet, composed of 
Squire Coop, piano; Arthur Freber, first 
violin: Mr. Groneman, second violin; Al- 
fred Press, viola, and Otto King, ’cello. 
This splendid organization, under the man- 
agement of Herbert Salinger and Lucile 
May Franke, makes its first public appear- 
ance on October 14 at the First Congre- 
gational Church. Its program will again 
he of high excellence, including Svendsen’s 
Quartet, a Dvorak Quartet and a Brahms 
Quintet. In addition to its own four splen- 
did concerts it will bring to the Salt Lake 
Tabernacle, on October 20, Mme. Schu- 
mann-Heink, on November 20 Harold 
Bauer at the Salt Lake Theater, and on 
February 16 Fritz Kreisler at the Utah 
Theater. 

The Graham Musical 


and Lyceum Bu 


reau has on its program George Hamlin, 
on October 3; the Kellogg Haines Grand 
Opera Quartet, on November 8; Fanny 


Bloomfield Zeisler, on November 28; the 
Zoellner Quartet, on December 11; Charles 
W. Clark, January 9, and the Weatherwax 
Brothers Male Quartet, March 6 


Club Studies Native Composers 


The work outlined by the music section 
of the Ladies’ Literary Club, Mrs. A. H 
Peabody, president, will be of unusual in- 
terest, as the subject for the year is “Music 























Apostles for the Musical Uplift of Salt Lake City: 
Conductor American Theater Orchestra, Tabernacle 


Composer; No. 2, J. J. McClellan, 


No. 1, Tracy Y. Cannon, Organist and 


Organist and Head of Conservatory Piano Department; No. 3, Arthur Freber, New Con- 
ductor, Philharmonic Orchestra; No. 4, Thomas Giles, Head of Music Department, Uni- 
versity of Utah, and No. 5, B. Cecil Gates, Head of Music Department, L. D. S. University 


in America.” Some of the composers to 
be studied are MacDowell, Mary Turner 
Salter, Ethelbert Nevin, Mrs. H. H. A. 
beach, Paul Wachs, Dudley Buck, Jesste 
Gaynor, Foote, Chadwick, Damrosch, Car- 
rie Jacobs Bond, and Gottschalk. Some of 
the best musicians in the city have engaged 
to illustrate the lectures. 

The annual report of the Utah Conserva- 
tory of Music proves conclusively that what 
was for years only a dream of several Salt 
Lake musicians is now a permanent reality. 
Since its incorporation two years ago it has 
become the largest musical institution in 
the State, with a capital of $100,000 and an 
established reputation that extends not only 
throughout the State but throughout the 
West. Portland and Los Angeles, for ex- 
ample, have established a most cordial reci- 
procity between the Von Stein Academy 
of Music and our conservatory. Under the 
management of Levi N. tlarmon, who fills 
the vacancy made by the departure from 
the city of David P. Howells, the conserva- 
tory has entered upon an active year. 

J. J. McClellan, who spent last year in 
Europe, has returned to take charge of the 
piano department which has the heaviest 
enrollment in the school. Under Willard 
Weihe, president of the conservatory, the 
violin department has shown almost phe 
nomenal growth. On September 15 the 
free orchestra class, as well as the teachers’ 
normal and the free harmony and 
theory classes, began sessions. Alfred Best, 
head of the vocal department, will follow 
up his last year’s record made in the pre 
duction of “Cavalleria Rusticana.” 


class, 


Extension Work in 145 Towns 


The five departments, which include, in 
addition to those already mentioned, dra 


matic art, public school methods and art. 
employ sixty-five teachers. The extension 
work covers I45 towns and extends into 
Wyoming and Idaho. The number of pu 
pils enrolled outside of Salt Lake is I.Q50, 
in Salt Lake 650, making a total of 2.600 


Since his return from Europe, about two 


years ago, Thomas Giles has been a ver 
itable “trail blazer,” opening paths never 
before trodden by any piano teacher of 


this city wo years ago he presented sev- 
eral of his pupils at the Salt Lake Theater 


in a concerto recital with full orchestral 
accompaniment, the first time that such a 
pert Irmance has been given here by ama 
teurs Last year a similar concert was 
given with such success that Mr. Giles 


contemplates the 
year ten di 
orchestra ac 


task of presenting this 
ferent piano concertos with full 
ompaniment 


For instane on November 21 Lawrence 
Iberly, aged sixteen, will play the Bee 
thoven Concerto in G, the Grieg Concerto 
in A and the César Franck “Variations 
Symphoniques.” Later Eleanor Voeker 


plays Tschaikowsky’s Concerto in B flat 


minor, Grieg’s A minor and the Mendels- 
sohn, Op. 25. Bessie Goldsbrough gives the 


Schumann A Minor Concerto, the Men 
delssohn Capriccio, op. 22, and the César 
l'ranck “Variations.” Irene Shields will 
present MacDowell’s Concerto in D Minor, 


the Mendelssohn, op. 22, and the Schu- 
mann in A Minor. Five other pupils will 
play on March 15 the Liszt FE Flat and A 
Major Concertos, the Mendelssohn and 
Tschaikowsky and Weber’s “Konzertsttick.” 


Last year, while teaching in the piano 
department of the Utah Conservatory, Pro- 
fessor Giles conducted the production of 
“Cavalleria Rusticana,” the first grand op- 
era ever given in Utah by local perform- 
ers. This year he has accepted the chair 
of professor of music in the University of 
Utah, where he anticipates presenting a 
grand opera in the Spring. Prospects mu- 
sically at the University are more prom- 
ising than ever before. A band of about 
forty members, an orchestra of thirty and 
a chorus of 125 are already being organ- 
ized, 

B. Cecil Gates, graduate of the Schar- 
wenka Conservatory, has taken charge of 
the music at the L. D. S, University, where 
plans are rapidly shaping for an active 
year. Two male cuartets and one women’s 
quartet have been organized, and a band 
and orchestra are in active rehearsal. A 
chorus of fifty voices is at present working 
on several choruses from “Tannhauser” 
and expects to begin rehearsal on elaborate 
Christmas music in the near future. Mr. 
Gates intends to produce in the Spring an 
opera, possibly “The Tales of Hoffmann,” 
the chorus and all the principals to be stu- 
dents of the school. 


Plans Gounod’s ‘‘Redemption’”’ 


Prominent among musicians who are 
composing things worth while is Tracy Y. 
Cannon, assistant organist of the Tab 
ernacle and director of the Pioneer State 
Choristers’ and Organists’ Association. 
This latter organization has for its object 
the betterment of church music in this 
community, and with its membership of 
one hundred and fifty expects next Spring 
to give Gounod’s “Redemption.” In Mr. 
Cannon's studio, where he teaches piano 
and organ, there are already enough pupils 
to require the help of two assistants. 

Fresh from the press comes Mr. Can- 
non’s latest composition, a devotional and 
expressive anthem for mixed voices, “Oh, 
My Father.” Others of his songs which 
have been well received are “I Knew,” 
“Heute, nur Heute,’ which Florence Jep- 
person, contralto, has sung with splendid 
success in Boston; “An Indian Lullaby,” 
“Beautiful Eyes,” “Two Faded Flowers” 
and the favorite “Sweetheart of My 
Dreams.” 

The organ recitals at the Tabernacle by 
Mr. McClellan and his assistants, which 
attract so many tourists from all over the 
world, ended, according to custom, on Oc- 
tober 6, much to the general regret. The 
Tabernacle Choir, under the leadership of 
Kkvan Stephens, will make its first public 
appearance on October 6 at the monster 
testimonial to Edward P. Kimball, assistant 
Tabernacle organist. 

KruHet. M. Conne.ty. 
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Teacher of Singing 











STUDIOS: —-New York: 


Boston: 


Atelier Building, 33 W. 67th St. 


(Saturdays and. Mondays) 


514 Pierce Building, Copley Square 




















BOGERT 


Ex-Pres. N. Y. State Masic Teachers Ass’n. 


Teacher of Singing 


according to the latest 
scientific discoveries 


Lectures and Recitals 


31 West 42nd Street, 


130 Claremont Ave., N.Y.City. Phone: 291 Morningside 


WALTER L. 


Baritone 


AEOLIAN HALL 
N. Y. City. 
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MME. MARIE 


NARELLE 


(MARY RYAN) 
Irish-Australian Soprano 


Exclusive Management: 
SUTORIUS @® CO.,. 1 West 
34th Street, New York Citv 


KOHLER 


CONCERTS, RECITALS, INSTRUCTION 
Address: ERIE, PA. 
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Bonarios 


GRIMSON 


VIOLINIST 


Soloist with Leading Orchestras 1913-14 


Exclusive Management, Gertrude F. Cowen 
1451 Broadway, New York 
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GERVILLE-REACHE 


Contralto 
Covent Garden, Chicago-Philadelphia, 
Boston and Montreal Opera Co. 


Exclusive Management, Gertrude F. Cowen 
1451 Broadway, New York 





Mme. 


FLLA BACKUS - BEER 


PIANISTE and TEACHER, also 
Vocal @oach and Accompanist 
refers to Mme. Louise Homer, Mr. and Mrs. 

Bechtel Alcock. 


Applications made at 206 W. 95th Street, N. Y. 
THEODORA 


Sturkow-Ryder 


PIANIST 
(' Phone Drexel, | Drexel, 3300) 


Tel. 9689 River. 





2715 Lake Ave, _' a 


CHARLES GILBERT 


SPROSS 


PIANIST-ACCOMPANIST 
COMPOSER 


Address: 38 W. 129th Street, NEW YORE 


Walter Henry Hall 


Professor of Choral Music 
Columbia University 
ADDRESS: 

49 Claremont Avenue, New York City 


Cottlow 


REICHS STR. 103 BERLIN 
_Steinwey Piano Used 


FREDERIC 


HOFFMAN 


“Frederic Hoffman, the American 
baritone, is gifted pwith a voice of 
great range ~ * * ” 


—(Paris cents Aug. 13, 1909) 
Address :—RBerlin W. Kurfurstenstr. 89 


POTTER 


CONTRALTO 


Management: WALTER ANDERSON 
171 W. 57th St.. New York Phone 268 Columbus 


Maurice Lafarge 


PREPARES FOR OPERA AND CONCERT 
Specialist in Style and French Lyric Diction 
Accompanist for Jean De Reszke, 1909-10-11; 
Melba tours, 1910-11; Edmond Clément, 1912; 

Frances Alda, 1913. 
15 WEST 36th STREET, NEW YORK 
Telephone 3878 Greeley - = 
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C \ RTW RIGHT 
BARITONE concert. recital, Oratorio 


112 West 47th Street, New York 


WELDON joa 


Peacher of CAR TOLIN rear 
Soprano of BO Philad 


Studio, Steinert Buildiag BOSTON, a 








Ann Arbor’s Concert Activity 
Centers About Its Music School 











NN ARBOR, MICH., Oct. 4.—This 
city’s season of musical activity will 

begin on October 22, when Paderewski gives 
the opening recital in the mid-Winter series 
of concerts, the most important events of 
the year. The musical interests of Ann 
Arbor largely center around the concerts 
given under the auspices of the University 


where she will spend a year studying with 
Jean de Reszke. Miss Johnson sang be- 
fore Mme. Schumann-Heink last May and 
the contralto strongly advised her to study 
for opera. Miss Johnson has secured a 
leave of absence from the School of Music 
faculty. 

Mrs. Byrl Fox Bacher, who for two 
years has been the director of the Treble 
Clef Club, the oldest musical organization 








University Symphony Orchestra, Samuel Pierson 
Bacher, Dean of Women, University School 


Andrew’s Church 


Musical Society by visiting artists and the 
programs presented by the faculty mem- 
bers of the University School of Music. 

Ten interesting concerts are promised 
for the Choral Union and May Festival 
course, five being given at intervals during 
the Winter and five at the annual May 
festival, which last year was held in Hill 
Auditorium, where, hereafter, all the con- 
certs will be held. The concerts announced 
this time are as follows: October 22, Pade- 
rewski; November 12, Margarete Matze- 
nauer; December 9, Philadelphia Orches- 
tra, under Stokowski; January 23, miscel- 
laneous choral concert with Lucille Steven- 
son and Marion Green as soloists; Febru- 
ary 18, violin recital by Carl Flesch. 

The twenty-first May festival, consisting 
of five evening concerts and one matinée, 
will be given May 13-16, inclusive. The 
Chicago Symphony Orchestra, under Fred- 
erick Stock, will take part in all programs. 
The Choral Union of over 300 singers and 
the Supplementary Choral Union will be 
in several of the concerts. Two of the 
major works already selected are “The 
Messiah” and Elgar’s “Caractacus.” <A 
large number of concerts will be given in 
the faculty, historical, recital and orches- 
tral concert series 

An important part of the musical life 
here is found in the church choirs. The 
First Methodist Church, which has a 
vested chorus choir of forty voices, under 
the direction of Mrs. Jessie Dicken Reed, 
has signed a contract for a new $6,000 pipe 
organ. Ada Grace Johnson, who for a 
number of years has been the soprano 
soloist in this church, has sailed for Paris, 





Insets, Mrs. Byrl Fox 
of Music, and R. H. Kempf, Choirmaster, St 


Lockwood, Conductor. 


in the city, has been obliged to resign be- 
cause of her duties as dean of women at 
University School of Music. Her place 
will be taken by Elizabeth Graybill Trible, 
a popular soprano, and Mrs. Bacher will 
act as associate director. Miss Trible has 
been doing church solo work since her 
graduation from the school and has es- 
tablished a studio for voice pupils. 

R. H. Kempf, organist and choirmaster 
of St. Andrew’s Episcopal Church, and di- 
rector of the Kempf studio for voice, 
piano and organ pupils, has again assem- 
bled the members of the choir, which is 
said to be one of the finest boy choirs in 
the State. Mr, Kempf is also director of 
the boy choir at the First Congregational 
Church. The organ position in this church 
is now vacant, owing to the resignation of 
Ernest Mark Wisdom, who is now located 
in Kansas City. Mo. Nora Crane Hunt 
will continue as choir director and con- 
tralto soloist at the First Presbyterian 
Church and Nell B. Stockwell will again 
have the organ. 

On October 18 and 19 Mme. La Costa, a 
lyric soprano, appears here in a series of 
concerts under the auspices of the City 
YW A. ; 

The Michigan Union opera given annu- 
ally bythe students of the University has 
been decided upon, but the name will not 
be announced until later in the season. 
Both the text for the songs and the music 
are written by the students and all ve 
are taken by men. The University Glee 
Club is under the direction of William A. 
Howland, head of the voice department of 
the University School of Music. 

INEZ R. Wispom. 
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DIRECTOR: 
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S concertmaster of the 

Pittsburgh Symphony 
Orchestra, Mr. Kohler won a 
reputation as a_ thorough 
musician which gave him 
an enviable position. 


SK 


N his various concert tours 

he has created for himself 

a reputation as an artist and 
virtuoso of the first rank. 


ex 


URING his years of 
teaching he has pro- 
duced players who have ob- 
tained high rank as teachers 
and artists. 


Ne 


OR terms and dates for 

concert appearances, and 
for available instruction 
time, applications should be 
addressed to the artist at 
ERIE, Pa. 
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LOS ANGELES FACES MUSICAL PROBLEM OF GREATER SUPPLY THAN DEMAND 


With Public Not Large Enough to 

& Support City’s Three Orchestras, 
Result Will Be Survival of Or- 
ganization with Best Financial 
Backing—Too Many Resident 
Musicians 


Los ANGELES, CAL., Oct. 1. 

OS ANGELES faces a season which 
offers a number of musical problems. 

The greatest of these is the preponderance 
of musical supply public demand. 
Musical activities reached a certain stage 
last year with a population of 325,000; yet 
things are at an entirely different status 
this year with a population of 509,000. 
With what promises to be a plethora of 


musical affairs for the coming season there 
also comes a large addition to the musical 
forces of the city. In many cases the ad- 
vent is inadvisable. It has been estimated 
that there is a music teacher for every 
seven and one-half pupils in the city. 
There are more singers and organists than 
church positions, more pianists than con- 
certs, more artists than audiences. This 
word of warning is in justice to those who 
would move to this city of fine climate 
without enough money to live on during 
the years that it takes to establish a paying 
clienteéle. 

The season 1913-14 promises to break the 
local records for the number and variety 
of musical entertainment offered. To sum 
these up in a few sentences it may be said 
that there are in sight seventy-seven or- 
chestra concerts, eighty operatic perform- 
ances, thirty-five artist recitals and a dozen 
choral concerts, besides the usual number 
of local artist and pupils’ recitals. 

This number is calculated on the promise 
that the Symphony Orchestra, under Adolf 
Tandler, and the People’s Orchestra, under 
Eduardo Lebegott, will give the number 
of concerts that their promoters announce, 
which is twenty for the symphony, ten of 
these called rehearsals, and twenty for the 
People’s Orchestra. Siegmund Beel, of 
San Francisco, has been appointed concert- 
master of the People’s Orchestra and Fred- 
erick Toye the business manager. 


over 





L. E. Behymer, 


“Man Behind the Gun” in Southwest’s Musical Campaign, in His 


Office, Auditorium Building, Los Angeles 


As to opera during the coming year, L. 
EK. Behymer is the responsible man, and he 
declares that unless all signs fail four com- 
panies will give more or less extended sea- 
sons at the big Auditorium of which he is 
manager. The operatic season will be 
opened by the Tivoli Opera Company of 
San Francisco, in light opera, followed by 
the Western Metropolitan Opera Company 
with Leoncavallo as conductor. Later 
comes the Montreal company and _ finally 
the Chicago company, both these with 
strong casts of principals and fine réper- 
toires. 

Overcoming Deficits 

The Los Angeles Orchestra situation has 
attracted a good deal of attention in the 
musical press and among musicians gen- 
erally. The symphony orchestra which had 


















Even since last year she has refined her 
import of a song, then imparts it more by 


which happily has at its command a control 


her last public recital.—Boston Globe. 


and delightful to hear.—Boston Advertiser. 


Helen Allen Hun 


Mezzo Contralto 


Engaged as soloist Boston Symphony Orchestra and Handel & Haydn 
Society, Boston, Season 1912-1913 


Soloist at The First Church of Christ, Scienist, Boston. 





tones of the chest voice to a new richness It is 


good to bathe the senses and the soul in such 
f countenance rather than 


fineness and flexibility, an expressive use of diction, a greater skill in coloring the word to the 
thought, all of which again marks the advance of the singer as vocalist and as interpreter since 
The excellent qualities of Mrs. Hunt’s art are well known. She has gained of late years 
in interpretation.—Philip Hale in Boston Herald. 
Opportunity was afforded for her to exercise and display her versatility. Technically Mrs 
Hunt is splendidly equipped Her intense and 


STUDIO: '509 PIERCE BLDG., COPLEY SQUARE, BOSTON 







Winthrop, Mass 








which discovers the spiritual 
by prodigality, singing 
the breath, the use of a head tone of purity, 


singing as this, 










smoothly sustained mezza voce was refreshing 










played for sixteen years under Harley 
Hamilton had been doing good work, as 
far as possible under the conditions. Then 
the People’s Orchestra was organized un- 
der Eduardo Lebegott, and under the aus- 
pices of the Music Teachers’ Association 
it gave concerts on Sundays at twenty-five 
and fifty cents. Two programs paid their 
way. The other twenty-eight did not, but 
the deficit was met by subscriptions. 

Many of the purchasers of the cheaper 
seats at the Symphony concerts forsook 
these for the lighter concerts of the 
People’s, so that the Symphony had a big 
deficit. Then the board of the latter re- 
signed and a new Symphony board was 
elected. Certain financial interests are said 
to have offered subscriptions amounting to 
$7,000 if Adolf Tandler were appointed 
director. Mr. Tandler got the appoint- 
ment. Then both orchestras began a hunt 
for funds. No authentic report has been 
received from the Symphony as to its suc- 
cess, but it seems probable that the season 
of twenty concerts and public rehearsals 
will be financed. At this writing the Mu 
sic Teachers’ Association is making all 
efforts to sell sufficient tickets in advance 
to warrant a season of twenty concerts by 
the People’s Orchestra. 

The opening musical affair of the season 
will be a concert in honor of the hundredth 
anniversary of Verdi’s birth, to be given 
on Qctober 10. In this event representa 
tives of various societies will co-operate 
with the People’s chorus and orchestra, un 
der Mr. Lebegott, singing Verdi’s “Re 
quiem.” The net proceeds of the concert 
will be used to erect a Verdi memorial in 
one of the parks, which are absolutely 
devoid of works of art. 

Recently the Woman’s Orchestra, which 
had been for about eighteen years undet 
the baton of Harley Hamilton, now in 
Europe, elected Henry Schoenefeld its 
conductor. With his experience and ripe 
musicianship at its head the forty or fifty 
young women of this orchestra will be 
enabled to present still larger programs. 
With this orchestra, however, as with the 
others, success is not a matter of ability of 
players or of conductor, but of money, for 
there is not a large enough public in Los 
Angeles to bring all these concerts to a 
paying point. This season will mark, how 
ever, not necessarily the survival of the 
fittest but the survival of those which have 
the best. outside financial support 

Los Angeles is essentially a “club city.’ 
For instance there is the Gamut Club. 
Under F. W. Blanchard, president, and the 
present board of directors, it has become 
the most novel club in the city and one in 
which membership is most prized by men 
interested in art and literature. Its monthly 
dinners generally are graced by visiting 
men of talent and reputation—and women, 
too, and the honorary list of club members 
reads like a roster of the world’s musically 
great. The club is not loaded down with 
any great purposes, any long list of high 
sounding schemes or ideals; it simply is 
for the purpose of bringing together the 
artist and the layman on the same level 
The clerk and the millionaire are equally 
welcome—but the millionaire must be a 
“good fellow” to get a very warm welcome 
The result is that the kindly spirit and the 
informality of the club dinners makes them 
especially enjoyable to the artist, far from 
home and perhaps surfeited with stilted 
attentions 


Impresario Behymer Adds a Third 
Philharmonic Course for Los 
Angeles, and Becomes Music Pur- 
veyor to Entire Southwest— 
Choral Clubs Most Successful— 
Opera by Three Companies 


The Dominant Club, of which Beresford 
Joy is the president, and Mrs. Lily Bran- 
non, the secretary, and Miss Peycke, the 
treasurer, confines itself to sixty women 
music teachers. It has serious programs 
and at times entertains visiting artists, 
especially women. This club has been de- 
cidedly successful. 

A smaller club, not restricted to profes- 
sionals, is the St. Cecilia, of which the 
present officers are Willy Smyser, pres- 
ident; Miss Isgrig and Mrs. J, W. Thayer, 
secretaries, and Mrs. W. H. Porterfield, 
treasurer. The club is divided into two 
divisions, which furnish the program alter- 
nately. Besides these there are the Mon- 
day Musical Club, with Mary Mullen as 
president, the Matinée Musicale, the Mu- 
sicians’ Club, a dinner club of a dozen or 
so singers and players, and the Organists’ 
Guild. Walter F. Skeele is dean of the 
latter and it includes every organist of 
standing in Southern California. Each 
season a series of organ recitals are given 
by the guild. 

Los Angeles is more successful in the 
matter of choral societies than in any other 
division of musical life. Prominent in the 








nd 











Gathering of Women Singers in Los An- 
geles: Left to Right, Mrs. L. J. Selby, 
Standing; Yvonne de _ Tréville, Jennie 
Twichel! Kempton, Ellen Beach Yaw and 
Emma Thursby. 


list is the Ellis Club, of ninety men, under 
J. B. Poulin. This club has had about fif 
teen years of experience. Named after its 
organizer, Judge Charles J. Ellis, it has 
taken a high place in musical life of the 
West, and invitations to its concerts are 
highly prized. No tickets are sold for 
these concerts. Under the same conductor 
as the Ellis Club is the Lyric. This includes 
about ninety women, and it is marked by 
its beauty of ensemble. 

The Orpheus Club, under Joseph Pierre 
Dupuy, has about forty-five members, 
young men who sing attractive programs 
and draw good houses. This club is about 
five years old and offers good opportunity 
to the aspiring young vocalist. Besides 
these there are other choruses—one led by 
Thomas T. Drill, one by Ernest Douglas, 
the Temple Chorus, the Bronson Choir and 
those at Christ Church, St. Paul’s and St 
Vibiana, the latter under Frank H. Colby, 
the editor of the Pacific Coast Musician, 

The Germans are, of course, prominent 
in their support of their choral societies 
Leading them is the Mannergesang Ger- 
mania, conducted by Henry Schoenefeld. 
This society recently took the first prize at 
the competition of the national meeting of 
German societies at. Denver. It holds sev- 
eral trophies, among them being the Kaiser 
Wilhelm Cup 


Colony of Composers 


Owing partly to the unusually desirable 
climatic conditions in and about Los An- 
geles, there is gathered together in its mu- 


[Continued on next page] 
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[Continued from page 97] 


sical community a large array of singers, 
pianists, organists, violinists and ’cellists, 
and among them a number whose composi- 
tions are found in the standard catalogues 
of American music, such as Stevenson, 


Butt, Kennerly Rumford, Yvonne de Tré- 
ville, Emilio de Gorgoza. Pianists: Josef 
Hofmann, Ignace Paderewski, Harold 
Bauer. Violinists: Fritz Kreisler, Mischa 
Elman, Kathleen Parlow; Jean Gerardy, 
’cellist, and the Flonzaley Quartet. Added 
to these will be a visit of the New York 
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Los Angeles Auditorium, Managed by L. E. Behymer—Here Are Given the Opera 
Performances, Concerts by Local Organizations and Visiting Artists 


Mason, Pemberton, Colby, Grunn, Tandler, 
Kopp, Demorest; and among the women 
Mrs. Jamison, Misses Peycke, Dillon, 
Freeby and Ross. 

In chamber music organizations there is 
one which has made a continued success in 
drawing audiences and in holding them by 
sheer worth, and that is the Brahms 
Quintet, composed of Oskar Seiling, first 
violin; Adolf Tandler, second violin; Ru- 
dolf Kopp, viola; Axel Simonson, ’cello, 
and Homer Grunn, piano. Its work during 
the past season showed a great advance. 
The Saint-Saéns Quintet, composed of 
Messrs. Edward Clark, W. A. Clark, Jr., 
Julius Bierlich, W. E. Strobridge and Mrs. 
Menasco has offered a number of strong 
programs, with modern composers pre- 
dominating. 

A thing that may bring Los Angeles 
strongly before the musical world in the 
next two years is the offer of a $10,000 
prize for an opera composed for the pur- 
pose. The money is to be raised in Los 
Angeles and presented to the Federation 
of Women’s Clubs. Also, Los Angeles is 
to raise $40,000 necessary to stage the op- 
era and the agreement is that each four 
years that Los Angeles does the same thing 
the opera of that quadrennium may have 
its first performances here. 

There has been incorporated the Amer- 
ican Opera Association, with F. W. Blan- 
chard as its president, for the purpose of 
offering these prizes and presenting the 
operas. Mr. Blanchard and the other offi- 
cers of the association feel certain of the 
success of their endeavors and promise a 
feast of music when the musical clubs 
meet here in IQI5. 

The man that is behind the musical guns 
in Los Angeles is L. E. Behymer. In fact, 
the whole Southwestern part of the coun- 
try is indebted to him for nearly all of its 
imported music. Recently he has taken en- 
larged quarters in the Auditorium building 
and has a beautiful suite of offices, from 
which he controls the artistic destinies of 
a large territory. 

This season promises an unusual oppor- 
tunity for the music lover and the music 
student to hear great artists. Outside of 
the many celebrated singers who will ap- 
pear in the Western Metropolitan Italian 
Opera Company, the Montreal company and 
the Chicago Opera Company, Manager 
Behymer will bring an array of artists to 
Los Angeles and to the whole Southwest, 
which is beyond the roster of any previous 
season. 


Three Behymer Courses 


As the list now stands it reads about as 
follows: Singers, Geraldine Farrar, Mme. 
Schumann-Heink, Charles W. Clark, Mme. 
Frances Alda, John McCormack, Clara 


Philharmonic Orchestra. The opera or- 
chestras also will give symphonic pro- 
grams. 

Sesides the usual two Behymer courses 
a third course will be presented, the artists 





good music is to be demanded, that it 
costs money, but that it secures delightful 
results, all of which shows us that our 
Philharmonic work, as it is being extended 
through the Southwest, is becoming one 
of the greatest musical factors that this 
section of the country knows.” 

Mr, Behymer gives indication of one of 
the difficulties met by the musical manager, 
when he says: “We are equipped now to 
handle almost any amount of musical busi- 
ness, provided the bookings are made in 
the correct way, and that all of our pianists 
(eight in number this year) do not come 
within sixty days of each other as thev are 
booked at the present time; that our vocal- 
ists and instrumentalists are divided in 
such a way that we have a violinist about 
once in thirty days, a contralto once in 
sixty days. The sopranos can come oftener 
and the pianists about a month apart, then 
no one is hurting the other fellow’s busi- 
ness, and our people have time to recu- 
perate and breathe between musical enter- 
tainments. We haven’t the American Bay- 
reuth yet in Los Angeles, neither do I 
believe it is in San Francisco, but frankly 
I think some day it will be located within 
the musical and classic precincts of Cali- 
fornia.” 


Music Buildings for Adjacent Cities 


As an example of the growing interest 
in Southern California in artistic things 
there may be cited the plans that are under 
way for the erection of two music and art 
buildings in nearby cities. Formerly, ad- 
jacent cities were dependent on Los An- 
geles for their high grade concerts. With 
the erection of such buildings as are pro- 
jected for Claremont and Pasadena these 
beautiful little cities will be for the time 
better supplied than Los Angeles, in pro- 
portion to population. Recently Pomono 
College, situated at Claremont, was the 
recipient of $100,000 as a gift, for the pur 
pose of erecting a handsome music hall. 
Director of Music F. A. Bacon is over- 
seeing the plans for this structure, which 
will contain a splendid pipe organ and will 
be the most handsome structure of the 
orange-laden valley in which Pomona lies. 

In Pasadena the Music and Art Associa- 
tion, headed by Dr. George F. Hale, and 
including such well-known persons as ex- 
Senator George F. Edmunds, Mrs. James 
A. Garfield, widow of the late president; 
Dr. James A. Scherer, Henry FE. Hunting- 
ton, C. F. Holder and Bishop Joseph 








extend to a membership of 700,000 through 
the Chambers of Commerce and other civic 
bodies of this part of the State. The spirit 
of “boost” will appear in the words of a 
song for which the club is offering a prize 
of $2,500. This prize will be divided 
into two parts—$500 will go to the most 
attractive song poem and $2,000 will be 
paid for the most satisfactory musical set- 


. 





Adolf Tandier, Conductor 
Los Angeles Symphony 


ting of the chosen words. The contest for 
the poetry will close November 1. The 
poem is to be in laudation of Southern 
California, and it is desired that it be ac- 
companied by a singable chorus or refrain. 

In the new Behymer suite of offices the 
one occupied by Mr. Behymer is unique. 
It is beamed on the fashion of the Eliza- 
beth Chapel at Eisenach‘and is furnished 
in most attractive style. Besides this, there 
is the office of J. L. Allen, Mr. Behymer’s 
main assistant; a reception room, an office 
for visiting managers, a press and publicity 
room and a private consultation room. 

In addition, Mr. Behymer has_ branch 


tan. | 











Zealous Workers for Los Angeles Musical Progress: No. 1, Oskar Seiling, Leader, Brahms Quintet; No. 2, Eduardo Lebegott, Conductor, 
People’s Orchestra; No. 3, F. H. Colby, Organist, Conductor and Critic; No. 4, J. B. Poulin, Conductor of Ellis and Lyric Clubs and 
Auditorium Chorus; No. 5, F. W. Blanchard, President, Gamut Club and American Opera Association. 


appearing on Saturday afternoons. This 
third course will be known as the Matinée 
Series and will be of particular value to 
the out-of-town patrons who have expe- 
rienced some difficulty in coming into the 
city in the evening. 

A number of Western cities secure their 
whole season’s supply of musical entertain- 
ment through Mr. Behymer and in some 
cases he has the entire management of 
courses of entertainments, modeled on his 
three successful Philharmonic courses .in 
Los Angeles. 

His work for the Winter shows splendid 
courses arranged with the Amphion Club 
of San Diego, the Spinet Club of Redlands, 
the Tuesday Musical Club of Riverside, 
the colleges at Pomona and Lordsburg, the 
philharmonic course in Santa Barbara, the 
Music Hall series in Pasadena, the Tues- 
day Musical Club in Fresno, the Saturday 
Club in Sacramento and in Stockton, spe- 
cial courses in Yreka, Marysville, Chico 
and Merced, the college course in San Jose 
and a series for the Notre Dame School in 
that city, special philharmonic courses in 
San Luis Obispo, Santa Cruz, Fresno and 
Bakersfield. 

“As to the Arizona towns,” announces 
Mr. Behymer, “there are three of them 
that are exceptionaly good—Phcenix, with 
its philharmonic series, Tucson and Pres- 
cott. Globe and Bisbee, although mining 
towns, see a little of good music and the 
district up through Nevada—Reno, Carson 
City, Ely, Tonopah and Goldfields. is just 
awakening to the musical situation—that 





Johnsson, has been working for several 
years in raising funds for a handsome mu- 
sic and art building, worthy of all South- 
ern California. The committee has accu- 
mulated over $25,000 toward the desired 
end. The building is to be somewhat along 
the lines of the Franciscan missions and 
typical of Southern California. It will fit 
into the general scheme of Throop Col- 
lege, on the campus of which a place is 
reserved for it. 

Los Angeles and vicinity has formed a 
“Boosters’ Club,” which it is proposed to 


ofhces in the Kohler and Chase building, at 
San Francisco, where business in his north- 
ern territory is handled. 

Beside Mr. Behymer’s chief assistant, 
there is Rena McDonald, his secretary; 
Mrs. A. E. Parker, in the publicity depart- 
ment, and working out from this office are 
Charles L. Pike, formerly of the Pike Or- 
gan Company; M. J. Rademaker, Henrietta 
Spader and Grace Noe, all active in secur- 
ing engagements for the many artists 
handled by the Behymer Bureau. 

W. Francis Gates. 
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Public—tThree Notable Concert 


A Venture Into Untrodden Paths, ‘ 


















































Says One Critic of Premiére 
Courses Precede Spring Festival at Leeds - . 
—Talking Machines Aid in — —— 
24 : ‘ge Lonpon, Oct. 3.—Sir Edward Elgar’s 
F ostering Sane Appreciation symphonic study, “Falstaff,” which had its 
Among School Children first production last night at the Leeds . 
festival, was praised for the most part in 
pe MOINES, Oct. 4—Des Moines will this morning’s London papers. Says the 
inaugurate a series of community Daily Graphic: | 
concerts on the first of November, to be “It is graphic in its force of design, its 
heard in the Auditorium every Sunday ease and fluency of style ; it is inexhaust- 
afternoon throughout the Winter. The ob- ible in its freshness of invention, in its 
ject is to present good music at popular profound knowledge of human nature and 
prices with a view of branching into settle- of astounding brilliancy in its workmanship 
ment work a little later. The laying of a and make-up, in the whole of which we say 
foundation which may devolop an orches- in all seriousness that it opens paths | 
tra for the city is also in the minds of the hitherto untrodden in the history of music.” | 
, . ai a The Standard both praises and censures: | 
founders of the movement. poh i : : ; : 
: : So great is Sir Edward’s belief in the 4 
During the first season the weekly con- power of music to characterize that he has f 
certs will be given by local choral societies sought to differentiate between Falstaff, the " 
and soloists, assisted by a number ot farceur of “The Merry Wives of Windsor,’ 
Chicago artists, who may be booked in this gt Sant, Sh man of the many moods 
* O - 4 - j 
section during their concert tours. A guar- “One es little hesitation in saying that ' 
antors’ fund will be created at the outset this immensely clever work is handicapped 4 
by leading commercial men of the city, but by being judged in relation to its program F 
the concerts are expected to be made self- meaning. The main Falstaff theme, with | 
sustaining within a short time by a general cai iia the attendant themes,.typical of Falstaff . 
admission fee of ten cents, children under the wit, Falstaff the persuasive, Falstaff 
iwelve years to be admitted for five cents, Features of Musica} Advancement in, Des Moines: No. 1: George Frederick Oadem, Lora! the toaster, are among the least distinctive 
The incorporated organization is headed Holmes Cowper, Dean of Institute of Fine Arts, Drake University; No. 4, Frances i! the score, fi 
by Mrs. F. D. Harsh, president, with Flora Wright, Supervisor of Music in Public Schools; No. 5, University Church Auditorium, “One cannot resist the conclusion that 
Dunlap, secretary, and J. A, McKinney, Home of Bartlett and Drake University Courses; No. 6, Dr. M. L. Bartlett, Veteran Pro- the composer’s conception of the work has { 
treasurer. These people are all public moter of Good Music. been influenced, unconsciously no doubt, by H 
spirited, with a long experience in public Dr. Strauss’ ‘Don Quixote,’ while the ’cello 
> service. Slezak, January 29; Paderewski, February this course, followed by Alma Gluck, Feb- passages toward the end have swirls and 
Probably the most brilliant series of 10, and a sixth to be announced later. ruary 2, and Mischa Elman, March Io, rushes and little kicks and twists that in- i 
artists’ concerts ever heard in this city ; The Des Moines Subscription Con-  evitably recall the practices of the com- 
will be launched on October 10 by Maggie Return of Planist cert Series under the management of  poser’s great protagonist. 
Teyte, who will present one of her song Dr. M. L. Bartlett, veteran manager and George Frederick Ogden, presents another “For the rest the music bears the hall- 
: recitals in costume. This artist appears on promoter of good music in this city for formidable array of soloists, each of whom ark of Elgar and Elgar only. It is be- 
the Drake University Music Course, which thirty years, will open his concert season appears here for the first time, with the Wilderingly complex, uncannily resourceful, 
is managed by Holmes Cowper, dean of on October 14, with Sidney Silber, pianist. exception of Myrtle Elvyn. orchestrally speaking, and not frequently 
the Drake Conservatory. Later numbers Mr. Silber previously spent a season as Harold Bauer opens this series on Octo overpoweringly resounding. at al ' 
arranged by Mr. Cowper are Pasquale director of the piano department at Des ber 27, Clarence Whitehill and Miss Elvyn Che Morning Post says: “Sir Edward , 
\mato, November 3; Francis Macmillen Moines College. January 9 brings the stel constitute the double attraction for Janu IIgar’s music is a remarkable example of * | 
and Frances Ingram, December 15; Leo Jar combination of Melba and Kubelik on ary 13, with the Kneisel Quartet appear- "1s powers presented in a light hitherto ? 
ing on February 20. Thuel Burnham will unknown. He frankly enters the field of 
play a quintet with the Kneisels. Both Mr. leet music and does so with immediate 
: Burnham and Mr. Whitehill are of special SUCCESS. ; 7. ; : 
: interest as lowa products. Mme. Mar Che Daily Express: In working out his 
garete Matzenauer concludes this series tres Sir Edward Elgar betrays his 
LYDIA with a song recital, March 24. This will master hand. There is some pretty pastoral 
; ales: cloek the munliek deeaoh tor ee elie, "UeS while the closing scene, that of the 
after which attention. will be directed to death of Falstaff, is almost Elgar at his 
_ os Fo fei pak best. For the rest the score is a riot of not 
the Spring festival under the management mite wanel rae Sle thee cheek wh | 
of Dr. Bartlett. The Chicago Symphony Y¢ry 8ainly ngures, wane me ash of in 
| iid struments often is bewildering , 
Orchestra is already announced for the . 
festival concerts ; 
That Des Moines will support all these : 
great attractions is undoubted It is es- FRANK 
sentially a city of educational institutions ’ 
and boasts of three fine conservatories of C | 
Swedish music in addition to a number of excellent B : 
private studios. Hlundreds of students are A 
instructed here annually thus making al- Ss R 
most necessary the presentation of high Ss 
MEZZ0-SOPRANO class concerts throughout the season oO O ; 
Big Philharmonic Choir i 
q The Philharmonic Choir, of 200 voices, xX 
under the direction of Dean Nagel ot ¢ 
Highland Park College, will resume its re 
: YL hearsals this month preparatory to the ’ 
presentation of several important choral i 
works. The Fortnightly Music Club, com The Frank Croxton 
| prising about thirty talented amateurs and O 
a sprinkling of professionals has outlined a f Annual " 
most interesting and profitable year of Quarte Fall Tour : 
. study. They are enthusiastic patrons of all Address—130 W. 44th St., N | 
| Am good concerts, and at their annual “guest New York City. 
Nn erica day” an outside artist is engaged to furnish 
the program 
Frances Wright, the efficient supervisor 19 
of music in the public schools, has re- i] 
Season 1913-14 turned from vel 4 where she had classes TH IS TRADE MARK , 
in the phychology of music during the 3 


Summer. Similar classes were previously in THE 


conducted in Chicago by Miss Wright " 
Through the medium of the talking ma- IRON PLATE : 
chine Miss Wright is building a saner ap- 
preciation for good music in the public OF A PIANO > 
pA school children. At present she uses thirty Guarantees at least H 
that the maker uses 


Victrolas in her work, and personally con- 
ducts the boys’ and girls’ glee clubs and 
an orchestra in each of the three high 


the highest possibie 
grade of plates that 
money can buy 











schools of the city. Miss Wright’s influ- 

ence is felt in the plan of community con- O na KE  & Y Co 2 
Address: certs, of which she will be a staunch sup- SPRINGFIELD, OHIO 

porter. F. G. O 
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With a Discussion of the Ethical Value of Music and Its 
Influence on Our Civilization 


By CLAUDE CUNNINGHAM 








PART II. 


Shae object of cultivating a discriminat- 
ing taste for music is to nourish the 
soul and to refine the sensibilities, or, it 
might be better to say, to nourish the soul 
by refining the sensibilities. As the versa- 
tile and many-sided Bernard Shaw once 
said, “Bad music is like bad liquor,” by 
which he must have meant that both were 
poisonous. The growth of this beautiful 
country along esthetic lines has been 
rapid and, so far as it has gone, thorough. 
With the disappearance of bad liquor and 
crude social conditions is passing the era 
of bad music. We are spending hundreds 
of millions annually for music and musical 
instruments and while it must be admitted 
that most of these vast sums is expended 
for music that is harmful in its influence, 
our growth as a musical nation is indis- 
putable. 

The “soulless” population is rapidly 
diminishing, for we are having more and 
more of the right kind of music, and good 
music and social culture are so closely 
allied as to justify one in considering them 
parallel growths. It would be no more use- 


less to play a symphonic poem to a deaf 
man, than to sing the most beautiful song 
ever written to a man without a soul. 
Neither could hear it. But that era has 
passed in these United States and the hard- 
working musician with lofty ideals has 
played a big part, a much bigger part than 
most people understand, in bringing the 
soul of the country to its present place. 
Good music is a soul-builder, just as paint- 
ing and sculpture and good literature are, 
but the purest mood is most possible and 
is expressed most perfectly in music. 


Superficial Brilliancy at the Expense of 
Thoroughness 
When we realize the very elementary 


fact that it is only by reason of the exist- 
ence of our fellow creatures that man has 
need of aesthetics, or of moral, political 
and other economic and ethical quantities, 
the present-day disregard for them, which 
is manifested chiefly in the modern utili- 
tarian tendencies, becomes alarmingly seri- 
The artist who subsists on his tricks, 


ous. 
the manufacturer of music-boxes who 
panders to and encourages low musical 


tastes and all others who belong in their 
class for commercial reasons, are actually 
hindering the advancement of our civiliza- 
tion. Among artists, the one modern pro- 
clivity which seems most to be gathering 
momentum in its headlong flight is the 
tendency toward superficial brilliancy at 
the expense of thoroughness. The latter 
is relegated to the much-scorned “high- 
brow,” but in that connection it must be 
remembered that as a thing becomes less 
common it becomes more precious and 
often more necessary. 

A well-known university president made 
the statement not long ago that “sound and 
disciplined thinking is hard to sustain in 
an atmosphere filled with the snapping 
sparks of rapidly following emotional out- 
bursts. The careful study of all 
that is involved in a proposal for some 
new sort of action in morals, politics, or 
in society, is at a disadvantage when pub- 
lic attention is dragged quickly from one 
point of the emotional compass to an- 
other, and when masses of men, intent 
only on what they wish to get away from, 
have no sort of care for what they are 
going toward. Just now gossip displaces 
conversation ; vice and disease are extolled 
as worthy of discussion in the drawing- 
room and of presentation on the stage; 
absorption in current topics (which to- 
morrow may be neither current nor topics) 
leaves no place for the genuine study of 
that history and that literature which have 
withstood Horace’s tempus edax rerum.” 
And then he added with new vigor and 
emphasis, “Every ruling tendency is to 
make life.a flatland, an affair of two di- 
mensions, with no depth, no background, 
no permanent roots.” 

Following the period of Adelina Patti, 
which might be represented by Lilli Leh- 
mann (although Patti and Lehmann are 
about the same age), we had serious music 
treated by singing artists in a serious man- 
ner. To-day the majority of artists have de- 


-sequel, 


generated in their attitude toward art and 
toward the musical public, and are seek- 
ing to amuse rather than to express some- 
thing big. This is true also of the music 
that has been written during recent years, 
and I do not hesitate to include in this 
category many of Richard Strauss’s late 
compositions. They are intellectual, but 
appear to be purposely sensational, It is true, 
also, of the dramatic stage, of its artists 
and of the material offered them for pres- 
entation. It is true even of our architec- 
ture, as an hour’s walk up Fifth avenue, 
from Madison Square to Central Park, 
will convince you. It certainly is true of 
our literature to-day. Scholarliness is no 
longer at a premium and scholarship is 
rarely appreciated: It is doubtful whether 
the great thinkers and writers of old would 
reach the minds of the people to-day. The 
public demand is for pictures and enter- 
tainment, for comic pages and sensations 
of all sorts—anything to keep them from 
thinking. Even the sacred editorial pages 
of our daily newspapers are parallel with 
columns of wit and humor. Every editor 
who would “make good” must surround 
himself with trumpery in the way of “en- 
tertainers.” But Curtis and Horace 
Greeley and Dana would not sound any 
worse for standing side by side with good 
humor! We have made the mistake of 
adjusting our standard downward to meet 
a frivolous demand. 

A right concept of the art of singing in 
respect to its requirements would prevent 
much of the difficulty. Too many enter 
the singing profession either with the 
wrong aim, as, for instance, the making 
of money easily, or with an erroneous con- 
cept of its office. The singer’s office is not 
merely to entertain and himself to float 
aimlessly in an ether of amusement, as 
many think; it is to instruct and to uplift, 
and in order to do so it is necessary for 
the artist himself to be cultured and other- 
wise capable of instructing. The musical 
education does not end in the atelier, when 
the teacher says, “Go forth, my child, you 
are ready.” It only begins there—and it 
never ends. In that respect it is like all 
other special educations, and it is a mis- 
take to believe that the profession of sing- 
ing is not a serious one. 

Music is an edifying art and, like any 
other serious profession, one learns it by 
experience. The serious artist learns 
something new at every concert. Not only 
is his thought further clarified and solidi- 
fied, but he learns what not to do quite as 
much as what to do. The teacher can only 
prepare the artist for a career, supply him 
with the means of judging right from 
wrong in his art and provide incentive and 
an ideal. That much the teacher must do 
thoroughly, but he cannot make the art- 
ist’s success, and the teacher who incites 
a pupil to rely on the vulgar exhibition of 
personality, not only admits his inability 
to develop the real talent, but dwarfs the 
individuality of the pupil and probably 
ruins his life in even more vital respects. 


A Pointer Dog with a Curly Tail 


Thoroughness ought to be the watch- 
word of every student, and in these days 
when thoroughness is unfashionable it is 
become more desirable, and deserves to 
be striven for the harder because less easily 
attainable. One day there will be a revolt 
from the present-day tendencies toward 
superficiality, toward artificiality, and the 
student who is ungrounded in the essential 
fundamentals will find himself unprepared 
to meet the new demands for real think- 
ing in genuine art. He will feel like a race- 
horse with “spring-halt,” or a pointer dog 
with a curly tail. The deadly contradic- 
tion of artificiality when brought into the 
sublime present of Art, of artifice when 
compared with artistry, will be a startling 
revelation to him. He will be made to feel 
that both his end and his means have been 
unworthy and he will appear to himself 


like some futile Jason who has _ been 
brought before the grave and majestic 
countenance of some Pallas, with her 


crown of wisdom, her breastplate of honor 
and the resistless spear. It will be remem- 
bered that Jason journeyed to Colchis in 
quest of the “golden fleece” and took with 
him as guide and collaborator the sorceress 
Medea. His tardy abandonment of the 
evil helpmate did not prevent a disastrous 
although he gained the “golden 
fleece.” 


It is well for the art student who is just 
forming his habits of mind and of con- 
duct, and who is creating for himself an 
individual outlook upon life, to remember 
that Religion and Art represent the two 
great forms in which the union of the ob- 
jective and the subjective in the human 
spirit appears. The essential aims of those 
forms are the veneration and the expres- 
sion of the Infinite. Comparing Religion 
and Art in his “Philosophy of History,” 
the great Hegel says that: Art “advances 
further into the realm of the actual and 
sensuous than Religion. In its noblest 
walk it is occupied with representing, not 
indeed the Spirit of God, but certainly the 
Form of God, and, in its secondary aims, 
that which is divine and spiritual generally. 
Its office is to render visible the Divine.” 
From this the value of thoroughness is evi- 
dent and the ethical value of music as an 
art form is given a clearer note. 

Having proceeded thus far, there is no 
just reason why we, as a musical nation, 
should not proceed to the full attainment 
of our highest ideals. But first there mrst 
be in the hearts of many a remoulding of 
ideals. Neither musician nor the music- 
loving public, as has been shown, is free 
from the dross of the old days. We need 
the influence of much more good music. 
Aside from the fact that the largest public 
interest is still given to “cheap” nm:usic and 
to other harmful musical influences, our 
more genuinely musical public shows its 
shortcomings chiefly in its willingness to 
divide its interest. An artist’s success in 
America still depends entirely too much 
upon his ability to make himself, or her- 
self, fashionable; that is to say, to give 
himself a vogue, Personality is certainly 
a legitimate asset and a most desirable one, 
but too often it succeeds real art in the 
matter of “getting on.” We still cry out 
subconsciously for that quantity which the 
public calls “temperament,” for some ex- 
traneous vehicle to attract us. Our Amer- 
ican public is not yet able to enjoy music 
as an art form, separate and distinct from 
some adulterating medium. Even our or- 
chestra conductors send off “sky-rockets” 
to interest the public. The public requires 
“stunts,” little professional tricks, to at- 
tract them, and for that reason a man sel- 
dom receives the tremendous applause that 
a woman gets. The multitude of “graces” 
are not his. 


Our Girls in Danger 


And right there lies a great danger, 
namely, the “forth-putting” of the person- 
alities of our girl singers. Too many are 
taught to resort to “trick-singing,” to gyra- 
tions, kittenish bows, kisses to the audi- 
ence, grotesque costumes and other means 
which have nothing whatever to do with 
singing and which counteract the aesthetic 
influence of music. They are designed, 
consciously or otherwise, to “catch” the 
audience, but by resorting to such tricks a 
singer not only admits his weakness as an 
artist, but converts his audience into an 
assemblage of spectators, placing himself 
in another field with another influence. 

It may be argued that, in order to edu- 
cate a certain class, you must first interest 
that class on its own level. But that is the 
very point the writer desires to emphasize, 
namely, that the American public, while it 
has not arrived, is progressing rapidly 
toward the place where it can appreciate 
the unalloyed objective ideal. There is no 
harm in pleasing the eye, and the writer 
would not care to be understood as saying 
that a pleasant personality is not a legiti- 
mate asset, but there are too many elever 
persons who are making careers on it and 
who, by it. are deceiving the public into 
believing that they are musical artists of 
high caliber. It may be profitable finan- 
cially, but it has nothing to do with musi- 
cal art. It is not appealing to the best in 
the public mind, is not promoting the pub- 
lic taste, and success based on it is no com- 
pliment and smaller credit to the singer 
who indulges himself in it. 

By all means let the young artist relieve 
the somber tone of everydav existence by 
his rarified appreciation of abstract and 
concrete Beauty, but let him profit by the 
ethical values in his particular medium of 
expression. Let him remember that the 
standard of required morality is not lower 
among musicians than among doctors. law- 
yers, bankers or merchants, nor lower 
among women artists than among house- 
wives. Any belief.to the contrary is an 
absurd fallacy. It will give the fact a 
fresh significance to recall for a moment 
the many beautiful singers. the many really 
great artists. who have heen accused of 
“coldness” by the sordid who have no 
thought above sensuality. who have no ap- 
preciation of the glories of sensvousness, 
except as they are made to associate with 
sensuality, or based on lustful illusion. 
The artist is onlv more the cvnosure than 
other people. The glamor with which the 
public surrounds him. the keener interest 
manifested in his everv act and thought. 
which, by the wav, is often promoted and 
exaggerated by the business manager and 
the newspaper, make him the target of 












morbid curiosity and idle conjecture. We 
must remember, too, that we get from a 
thing, very often, that which we take to it. 
Let the young artist sort and choose his 
values as Beethoven did. Let him develop 
the essential elements of his artistic nature 
by retiring into the sanctuary of his Ideal 
Beautiful, by reposing quietly there in the 
holy of holies, instead of hawking his soul 
about in the market-place of modern com- 
merce or peddling his ideal to a prurient 
public imagination. The nurturing of sun- 
dry neuroses by and for the gratification 
ot sordid curiosity is a crime that one day 
will be exposed mercilessly by a newer 
psychology of art. It cannot abide, for it 
has no part in Art, nor in Truth. 


“Annus Mirabilis’ and An _ Ideal 


“Annus mirabilis,’ not the year 1666 that 
brought the plague, the London fire and the 
English victory over the Dutch, but the 
period that shall bring healthy thinking, a 
purging of artistic purpose and victory 
over the extraneous products on our lyric 
stage that prevent our aesthetic progress 
toward a worthier accomplishment! What 
we want in America is more of the thing 
that led us out of the wilderness of mate- 
riality and up to our present high level— 
for our level is not an altogether low one, 
in spite of the dross—and we are getting it 
from many sources. Our public is grad- 
ually wakening to a sense of its high@gt 
possibilities. All it needs is a little judi- 
cious guiding. Then when the psychology 
of music is better understood new ethical 
forces will leap into view as tangible, util- 
izable media, ready ever to respond to the 
will of man, instead of operating, as they 
do now, hiddenly and defining themselves 
only sporadically. When those forces are 
assembled in a manipulative synthesis, we 
shall be able to erect on the present found- 
ation an art-structure and a standard of 
civilization that will be as permanent as 
ours now are unstable, as constructive as 
ours are disuniting, as centripetal as ours 
are centrifugal, as ideally utilitarian as 
ours now are materially pragmatic. We, as 
a nation, have always been materially effi- 
cient and we shall become spiritually eff- 
cient when we shall have discovered and 
gathered together our hidden or undevel- 
oped forces in an art that shall discourage 
artificiality, in artistry that shall obliterate 
artifice, in thoroughness that shall disre- 
gard personal brilliancy and make the ideal 
worthy of the sublimest effort for its own 
sake, 

Would it be dreaming to say that the 
day will come when the purest musical 
thought, when the highest aesthetic idea, 
unmixed with professional tricks, will be 
received with an equally pure enthusiasm, 
and that such an aesthetic El Dorado, un- 
like the material image of the Sixteenth 
Century Spaniard, will begin to distinctly 
manifest itself within the next few years? 
We have it actually in our midst at this 
time! We have seen it and felt it in the 
rarer moments. With our intellectual re- 
sources and native aptitude, all we need 
is an awakening to the possibilities. And 
let us remember that possibility is the be- 
ginning of actuality and that all evolution 
is gradual—that no great thing can be ac- 
complished instantly. A concrete hope lies 
there and enables us to translate into our 
own lives the cosmic emotions engendered 
by the infinitely evolving masses—phe- 
nomena and noumena—of Nature, and dis- 
tils in our being, as Wordsworth says, the 
“beauty born of murmuring sound,” that is 
to say, the first faint whisperings of an 


eternal fact. 
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FORT WORTH FORGING ITS WAY TO FRONT IN MUSIC 


Indian Warwhoop the Only 
‘‘Music” Seventy-Five Years Ago 
—Now There Are Music Su- 
pervisors for 10,000 School 
Children, Two Large Schools of 
Music and Several ‘‘Live’’ Clubs 


ORT WORTH, TEX., Oct. 4—Fort 

Worth is a city of eighty thousand 

population—not a Southern city, as many 
suppose, but a Western. 

Seventy-five years ago it was a little fort 
built for from the Indians. 
After the Mexican War it was 
military post and named _ for 
Worth. In 1876 the first railroad was built 
now Fort Worth is one of the big 


protection 
made a 
General 


and 
railroad centers. 
000, an increase of 8,000 in three years. 
Some of the leading citizens are cattle- 
men. Other citizens speak unconcernedly 
of their ranches of ten, twenty or thirty 
thousand acres. You feel the temper of 
ranch and plain in this uniqre American 


The 1910 census was 72,- 


city—the temper of daring and strength, 
of growth and enterprise and winning. 
Seventy-five years ago the warwhoop of 
the red man, thirty years later the first 
music teacher, and now music supervisors 
for ten thousand school children. 

Fort Worth has two schools of music, 
several music clubs and many good music 
studios. 1 shall make particular mention 
of the School of Music of Texas Christian 
University. Carl Beutel has lately become 
its director, and the university is to be 
congratulated. Mr. Beutel comes from the 
Indianapolis Conservatory of Music. He 
is a pianist, composer and teacher, and has 
won an enviable distinction in each field. 
His initial recital, which occurred last June 
in the auditorium, was exceedingly satis- 
fying. His personality is strong and pleas- 
ing and his playing at once vivid, delicate 
and commanding. His program ranged 
from Mozart and Chopin to the more re- 
cent compositions of Cyril Scott and De- 
bussy. A good accounting of technic and 
temperament was given in Liszt’s Hun- 
garian Rhapsody, No. 13. Two of his own 
compositions, a valse and novelette, re- 
ceived the marked favor of the large audi- 
ence. His “American” Sonata, for violin 
and piano, has been given with good suc- 
cess in Chicago, Cincinnati and Indian- 
apolis. Mr. Beutel is a pupil of Alberto 
Jonas and other European masters. 

Harald Techau, who has been with the 
university for some years, returns from 
his annual Summer sojourn in Dresden. 
He is an unqualifiedly able pianist and mu- 
sician. 

At convocation exercises on September 
18, Helen Fouts Cahoon sang the “Lar- 
ghetto” from the Mad Scene in “Lucia.” 
Her easy manner and her splendid singing 
won her audience to sincere and hearty ap- 
plause. Frederick Cahoon played violin 





No. 1, 


Mrs. T. H. Wear, 
Harmony Club of Forth Worth. 


Business Manager 
No. 2, 
Cart Beutel, Director School of Music of 
Texas Christian University. No. 3, Mrs. 
Lucile Manning Lyons, President Harmony 
Club. No. 4, Helen Fouts Cahoon, Voice 
Department, School of Music, Texas Chris- 
tian University 


obligato, with Harald Techau at the piano. 
Mr. and Mrs. Cahoon are recent acquisi- 
tions to the School of Music. They as- 
sume direction of the departments of vio- 
lin and voice, respectively. Mr. Cahoon 
comes from the Metropolitan Orchestra of 
New York, where he played first violin. 
Mrs. Cahoon was soloist at St. Andrews. 


Harmony Club Largest 


The Harmony Club is the largest musical 
organization in Fort Worth. It has grown 
from a small, exclusive neighborhood club 
to one city-wide, with sixty active and six 
hundred associate members. This number 
includes many o: the prominent women mu 


sicians. The artist members give two big 
annual concerts, one secular and one 
sacred. The choral department has in re- 


cent years given Bendall’s “Lady of Sha 
lott,” Lahee’s “Sleeping Beauty,” Smart’s 
“Kine René’s Daughter,” Cadman’s “In- 


dian Cycle” and Bemberg’s “Joan of Arc.” 


Schumann-Heink, Elman, Alda and 


Other Eminent Artists to Be Heard 
There This Season — Harmony 
Club Leading Organization in City 
of Vigorous Enterprise——-Making 
a Specialty of American Music 


The artist concert courses have grown 
steadily in favor and patronage season by 
season. They are made possible by the fine 
support of the 600 associate members. Os- 
car Seagle has been here twice. Paulo 
Gruppe and the Oberlin Glee Club visited 
us in 1910. The season of 1911 brought 
us Bonci, Seagle and Sokoloff; 1912, 
Godowsky, Gadski and Zimbalist, and this 
season will bring us Schumann-Heink, EI- 
man, Alda, La Forge and Gutia Casini. 

The efficient president of the Harmony 
Club is Lucile Manning Lyons. Her hus- 
band, John F. Lyons, is one of the promi- 
nent cattlemen of Texas. They came from 
Albany, West Texas, ten years ago. Mrs. 
Lyons was made president soon after com- 
ing to Fort Worth, and has been re-elected 
nine times. She is capable, alert and 
broad minded, and always actively engaged 
in Harmony Club enterprises. She organ- 
ized. the choral department a number of 
years ago, was made its director, and has 
continued in that capacity with but brief 
intermissions. The splendid growth and 
success of the Harmony Club has been 
largely due to the tact and unceasing labor 
of Mrs. Lyons. 


Studying American Music 


The Year Book promises well for the in- 
tellectual and musical development of the 
club. This book indicates a real effort to 
become acquainted with the rest of our 
own land musically. Composers, pianists, 
teachers, singers, orchestras, operas, pub- 
lishers, festivals, schools and any and all 
musical organizations and institutions of 
the United States are to be studied and 
sung and played and exploited until the 
club and Fort Worth know something of 
their own country’s music. Certain com- 
posers in our immediate midst are also to 
be honored and encouraged. They are 
George Simpson, Carl Beutel, Guy Pitney, 
W. J. Marsh and Carl Venth. 

The piano department recently organized 
meets weekly and is making a serious ef- 
fort to walk in less beaten paths. One of 
its leading members, Marian Douglass, has 
recently returned from a year’s study with 
Godowsky. Another member, Mrs. Carl 
Zane-Cetti, is at Mannheim, Germany, for 
a year’s work with Rehburg, a former 
teacher. Mrs. Whitlock spent the Sum 
mer under the tuition of Mrs. Mack arland 
of New York. 

\ most valuable asset to the club is Mrs. 
T. H. Wear, the business manager. The 
piano department was organized and has 
attained its present proportions under her 
guidance. She has worked hand in hand 
with the president in all the larger enter- 
prises of the club. 


LoLa MIKscH SUTTON. 


EDUCATIONAL ADVANCE 
IN MONTGOMERY MUSIC 


Active Schools Make Alabama Capital 
Cultural Center—Music Club and 
Choirs Plan New Works 


Montcomery, Ata., Oct. 2—Educational 
prospects are especially bright in the Ala- 
bama capital, and the last of September 
found all of the studios in active running 
order. The Woman's College of Alabama 
will have the same musical faculty as last 
year: Anthony Stankowitch, director and 
teacher of piano; Alexander Findlay, in 
charge of the violin department; H. W. 
Nordin, vocal department and _ assistant 
piano teacher, Miss Gill, assistant 
piano teacher. Director Stankowitch has 
the privilege of doing concert work and it 
is rumored that he is negotiating with a 
prominent Montgomerian to act as his con- 
cert manager. 

The Eilenberg Conservatory of Music, 
Mrs. Bessie Leigh Eilenberg, director, will 
have the following faculty: Mrs. Eilen- 
berg, advanced department; Melissa 
Heustis and Hazel Weaver, in charge of 


and 


the intermediate and primary piano de- 
partments; Pauline Lewy, violin depart- 
ment, and Ida Sewell Norton, vocal de- 


partment, in place of Mrs. Hugh Brown, 
who has returned to her home in Chat- 
tanooga, Tenn. Miss Norton is a new- 
comer in the city’s musical ranks. 

The Bauer Violin and Piano School has 
removed to 218 South Perry street, the 
faculty consisting of William Bauer, piano, 
and Mrs. Fanny Seibles, the former Fanny 
Lockett Marks, in charge of the violin de- 
partment. Ellen Goldthwaite, teacher of 
piano, has removed her studio to South 
Court street. The musical department of 
the Loretta Academy will be in the hands 
of Sister Madeline, who will teach voice, 
violin and piano. 

The Wednesday Morning Music Club 
resumed its operations last month. The 
officers for the ensuing year will be: Mrs. 
H. F, Vendiver, president; Katie Boothe, 
vice-president; Mrs. C. C. Manor, secre- 
tary; Mrs. Merritt Vandiver, treasurer, 
and William Bauer, director. The club is 
planning as its first work of the season 
Massenet’s “Narcissus,” while other works 
of importance are to be given during the 
season. 

There have been numerous changes in 
the choirs of the city, although only one 
new singer has been added. St. John’s 
I‘piscopal Church will have William Bauer 
as organist and choir director; Mrs. How- 
ard Seay, soprano; Mae Chaffee, contralto; 
Weatherly Carter, tenor, and Dr. James 
Lakin, bass, with an augmented chorus. 
Several choral works will be given by the 
choir for the first time here, among them 
“God Is Our Hope and Strength,” by Stan- 
ford, “Bethlehem,” by West, and “Sight of 
the Holy Family,” by Bruch. J. P. M. 


Ludwig Breitner, the German piano peda- 
gogue, who spent a season in Paltimore, has 
been appointed to the staff of the Stern 
Conservatory, Berlin, where he taught be- 
fore coming to America. 




















EDNA 


DUNHAM 


Dramatic Soprano 





‘““One of America’s 
Leading Sopranos”” | 


ORATORIO | 
CONCERT | 
RECITAL 


Miss DUNHAM'S repertoire in- 


cludes the following oratorios: 


“Messiah,” “Elijah,” ‘Judas 








Photo by Brandenburg, Neu 


New York Tribune 


Address: 





York 
Olaf” (Elgar), “Cross of Fire,’’ “Daughter of Jairus’” (Stainer), ‘‘Gallia,” 
“Stabat Mater’ and the soprano part in Beethoven’s “Ninth” Symphony, which 
she has sung successfully in Vienna under Ferdinand Loewe. 


131 WEST 8ist STREET, 


| 
| ‘Her voice was pure in quality and well produced.”’ 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Maccabaeus,” “‘Creation,” “King 





Tel. Schuyler 9054 | 











ARTHUR 


HACKETT 


TENOR 


Available for 


CONCERT ORATORIO 


RECITAL 





Management: 


GERTRUDE F. COWEN, 


1451 Broadway, NEW YORK 











Personal Address: 85 Magnolia Street, Dorchester, Mass. 
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MARIANNE 





MARC LAGEN 


PRESENTS 


The Marvelous Violinist 


Marie Caslova 


Miss Caslova will make her New York 
debut early in November with the New 
York Symphony Orchestra. 





C 
A 
M 
B 
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Some of her recent bookings are: 
Springfield 
Worcester 
Portland 


Providence SOPRA NO-CONTR ALTO 


New York Recital 


St. Louis Miss Camblos’ Phenomenal Range From Low ‘‘A”’ 


Toledo, Ohio to ‘‘F’’ In Alto 
Calgary 


Boston z. 
Des Moines 
Dubuque 
Chicago 
Exclusive Direction Marc Lagen, Enables Her to Sing Both High and Low Songs 
New York. and Arias on a Single Program 


Available for Concert, Oratorio and Recital 


For Terms and Dates address exclusively 


CONCERT DIRECTION, ANNIE FRIEDBERG 
1425 BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY 
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HORATIO ACCLAIMED ; 
BY CRITICS 
YOUNG 
VIOLINIST 
AMERICA 
pa WELL 
BASS-BARITONE EQUIPPED 
AUSTRALIA 
FOR 
AS A 
CONCERT 
| ") ts TEMPERA- a 
mportant ngagements niin 
for the Coming iin ini RECITAL 
Season. , ARTIST WORK 
Oct. 5, 1913—Soloist, Italian Symphony Orchestra, JZolian 
Hall, New York. 


Nov. 25, 1913—Recital, AEolian Hall, New York. 


Jan. 8, 1914—Buffalo Clef Club, New York Symphony Or- 
chestra—‘‘Elijah.”’ 


Jan. 9-10, 1914—Philadelphia Orchestra Symphony Concerts 
(Re-engagement). 


Feb. 3, 4, 5, 1914—-Toronto—Mendelssohn Choir Festival. 
Wolf-Ferrari’s “New Life.”’ 
Saint-Saens’ ““The Promised Land.”’ 


Coleridge-Taylor's ‘A Tale of Old Japan.”’ 

March 6, 1914—Soloist, Indianapolis Maennerchor, Indianapolis, 
Ind. 

March 13-14, 1914—Philadelphia Orchestra, Ninth Symphony. 


April 6, 1914—Chicago Apollo Club, Bach B Minor Mass. 
April: 10, 1914—St. Cecilia Society, Boston, Bach's Passion 


« * « 
Music. Violinist 
EXCLUSIVE MANAGEMENT 


HAENSEL & JONES, AEOLIAN HALL, NEW YORK Now on “ROUND-THE-WORLD” Tour with MME. NORDICA 
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Despite Gay Outlook, Washington 
Music Lovers Have Two Regrets 





Symphony Orchestra of Capital City Likely to Be Discontinued, Owing 
to Lack of Financial Backing—Mary A. Cryder Quits Successful 
Managerial Career, on Account of Failing Health—Wealth of 
Visiting Artists and Orchestras—Local Activities Booming 


ASHINGTON, D. C., Oct. 4.—The 
musical outlook for the coming sea- 
son in the national capital is very pro- 
pitious, and official circles, musicians, stu- 
dents and the general public will have 
much from which to choose. Aside from 
the visiting attractions there will be abun- 
dance of excellent concerts by local mu- 
sicians, while there are to be a large num- 
ber of private musicales at the White 
House and at the homes of persons in the 
diplomatic and cabinet coteries. 

With all these musical offerings there 
are some regrets felt by music lovers in 
Washington. One regret is that the Wash- 
ington Symphony Orchestra is not likely to 
be reorganized for the coming season. 
After four Winters under the able finan- 
cial management of J. Martin Scranage 
and the artistic conductorship of Heinrich 
Hammer it is considered little less than a 
public calamity that the organization 
should not appear in the season’s musical 
program. This absence is due to lack of 
financial support and it is maintained that 
local and national pride should come to 
the front and give to the country’s capital 
a symphony orchestra. In the past these 
concerts have proved artistic, educational, 
and an impetus in cultural uplift and their 
continuance is necessary to promote these 
lines of progress. 

Another cause of regret is the retirement 
of Mary A, Cryder from the managerial 
field. For the past ten years this energetic 
woman has offered to Washington vocal 
and instrumental artists, classic dancers, 
orchestras and operatic organizations of 
the highest order. She has always made it 
her aim to appeal first of all to the stu- 
dent. Owing to a nervous breakdown Miss 
Cryder will devote her time exclusively to 
her vocal students, giving frequent musical 
teas, where students and practitioners of 
the various arts will mingle informally. 

Already the United States Marine Band, 
under the caption of the “President's 
Own,” has begun another tour through the 
South and West, again managed by W. L. 
Radcliffe. Lieut. W. H. Santelmann will 
again be the conductor, while Mary Sher- 
ier, soprano, will once more be the vocal 
soloist. Members of the organization who 
will be heard in solo numbers are George 
Fray, Peter Lewin and Robert Clark. 

With offices in Washington Mr. Rad- 
cliffe will present a series of five concerts 
at the Auditorium in Richmond, Va., 
which will include such artists as Mme. 
Johanna Gadski, Evan Williams, Cornelia 
Rider-Possart, Mme. Schumann-Heink, 
Mme. Marie Rappold, Ottilie Metzger, Ugo 
Colombini, tenor; Franz Egenieff, baritone, 
and the Marine Band with Miss Sherier. 
This series has already opened and the 
other concerts will follow in November, 
January, February and March. The most 
extraordinary advance sale in Mr. Rad- 
cliffe’s experience accompanied this con- 
cert offer to Richmond, demonstrating that 
the South is ready and anxious to hear 
the best in music. No one man_ has 
watched more closely the musical develop- 
ment in the South and been more instru- 
mental in causing this advance than Mr. 
Radcliffe. 

The other big attraction which Mr. Rad 
cliffe will handle is the Victor Herbert Or- 
chestra tour early in the Spring. The last 
country-wide journey of this organization 
was so successful that Mr. Herbert and the 
cities which he visited are anxious for 
another trip. This will consume from six 
to eight weeks with prominent vocalists as 
soloists. 

Washington will have the privilege of 
hearing three noted orchestral organiza- 
tions. As usual Mrs. Wilson-Greene will 
have the local management of the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra in five concerts un- 
der the direction of Dr. Karl Muck. The 
soloists will include Paderewski, Fritz 
Kreisler, Mme. Carrefio and Mme. Van 
Endert. Other artists which will come to 
Washington under Mrs. Greene’s manage- 
ment are Paderewski, November 1; Mme. 
Bloomfield Zeisler, November 21; Maggie 
Teyte, December 9; ‘Fritz Kreisler, Jan- 
uary 21; Ysaye, Godowski and Gerardy in 
a joint recital, January 23; Alice Nielsen, 
February 4, and John McCormack, March 
20. Edmond Clément, Josef Hofmann, Leo 
Slezak and Julia Culp will also appear un- 
der the management of this energetic 
woman. the dates to be announced later. 
Mrs. Greene will preside over a series of 
musical teas at the New Willard ballroom, 


at which instrumental and vocal artists will 
be heard. She will also present some mu- 
sical affairs at the Playhouse, the society’s 
dainty music hall. 

Aside from her managerial duties Mrs. 
Greene will take an active part in the Wil- 
son-Greene School of Music, conducted by 





W. L. Radcliffe, Musical Manager, in 
His Washington Office 


herself and husband. Mr. Greene will give 
especial attention to the operatic depart- 
ment and he expects to preside over pu- 
pil’s performances. He will also appear in 
recitals. 

Another orchestra which will come for 
its third season is the New York Philhar- 
monic Society, Josef Stransky, conductor. 
This will be under the local management 
of T. Arthur Smith, who has arranged the 
concert dates as follows: November 25, 
february 10 and March 10. In November 
the concertmaster of the society, Leopold 
Kramer, will make his initial appearance 
here as a soloist; at the second concert Ju- 
lia Culp will be heard and at the last per- 
formance Alma Gluck. Mr. Smith will 
also manage three local appearances of the 
Philadelphia Orchestra under the baton of 
Leopold Stokowski. The success that at- 
tended the single performance of this body 
last season caused the immediate arrange- 
ment of this series. These concerts will 
occur on December 16, January 20 and 
lebruary 24, with Josef Hofmann, Flor 
ence Hinkle and Mischa Elman as soloists. 
Mr. Smith is also bringing the [lonzaley 
Quartet for a series of concerts early in 
the new year. 

\nother local manager will rise in 
\Vashington this Winter in the person of 
George Conn, to whom Mary A. Cryder 
resigned her “good will” and management. 
Mr. Conn is well known in theatrical cir- 
cles, having brought attractions to the cap- 
ital on frequent occasions, and he promises 
to add to the already extensive list of mu 
sical events. 

In local music industries Washington 
offers perhaps its most brilliant prospects. 
\ new figure in the firmament is Dr. Tom- 
lins, who succeeds Alys Bentley as head 
of the musical department of the public 
schools. Dr, Tomlins promises some big 
choral works of highly artistic and educa- 
tional order. He will be assisted in this 
work by Mrs. Frank Byram, Halsted 
Hoover and others. 

Organ music will be given an impetus 
this Winter. The local chapter of the Or- 
ganists’ Guild will discuss at its monthly 
meetings subjects of mutual interest and 
arrange a series of recitals. A feature of 
the programs will be the introduction of 
compositions by the members, many of 
whon. have contributed some _ excellent 
works. The officers of the chapter are as 
follows: Dean, Oscar Franklin Comstock ; 
sub dean, Edgar Priest; registrar, Mary 
Mullaly; treasurer, Harry W. Howard; 
and secretary, Armand Gumprecht. Mr. 
Priest, Mr. Comstock and others will be 
heard in recitals, while Mr. Priest, who 
also has charge of the male choir of the 
Cathedral of St. Peter and St. Paul, will 
present during the Winter the following 
eompositions: “The Righteous Heart,” 
Leighton: “The Story of Bethlehem,” 
West: “The Darkest Hour,” Moore; “The 
Crucifixion,” Stainer, and Olivet to Cal- 
vary. 

The women’s clubs will form a distinct 
feature in the local musical uplift. Under 
the baton of Mrs. A. M. Blair the Rubin- 
stein Club, Monday Morning Club and the 
Y. W. C. A. Chorus will offer excellent 
programs with noted soloists. Mrs. Blair 


is bringing from Europe new numbers for 
the societies. The Friday Morning Club 
displays in its weekly assemblies Washing- 
ton’s own vocal and instrumental soloists. 
[he society proposes to introduce addi- 
tional concerts and has_ secured larger 
quarters in the Raleigh ballroom, where its 
programs will represent the compositions 
ot an individual composer or the tenden- 
cies of an especial epoch. 

The Music Study Club has mapped out 

a pretentious program which includes 
meetings devoted to “Classic Germany,” 
“Romantic Germany,” “Modern Germany,” 
French, Italian, English, Dutch and Scan- 
dinavian Music, “Russia” and “America.” 
Lives and works of composers will be dis- 
cussed and their compositions illustrated 
by the members. The president is Faye 
Kk. Bumphrey, who is ably supported by a 
corps of young musicians. 
_ A new organization has appeared in the 
form of the National School of Dramatic 
Art, which will have as a special feature 
the presentation of light opera by local per- 
tormers. This is under the direction of 
George H. Palmer, who nas wide expe- 
rience as a stage manager. 

The music schools are offering special 
opportunities for musical advancement in 
the formation of students’ clubs with reg- 
ular meetings presided over by the faculty. 
Among such institutions who will feature 
these assemblies are the Washington Col- 
lege of Music, the Von Unschuld Univer- 
sity of Music, the MacReynolds-Koehle 
Music School, the Virgil Clavier School 
and the DeGuerin School of Music. 

The Piano Teachers’ Association of 
Washington will resume its meetings this 
month. Technical points, problems that 
daily confront student and teacher will 
form the season’s chief discussions. A 
worthy departure will be the publishing of 
a musical directory for the District of Co- 
lumbia. Frank N. Jones is the president 
of this representative association. 

Among the recitals planned by Washing- 
ton artists are those of Clarine McCarty, 
pianist; Mrs. Louis de Haas, soprano; 
‘rank N. Jones, pianist; Helma Cheese- 
man, soprano; Mme. Marie Von Unschuld, 
pianist; Pearl Waugh, pianist; Sydney 
Lloyd Wrightson, baritone; Louis A. Pot- 
ter, pianist; and Marie Ross, harpist. Mrs. 
Warner Gibbs proposes to introduce a nov- 
elty in the form of songs which will be 
further illustrated by Irma M. Gibson in 
rhythmical movements. They will be as- 
sisted by a small orchestra of local artists. 
Miss Gibson will also be seen in perform- 
ances of classic dancing. 

Felix Garziglia will offer piano recitals 
in which he will specialize in the modern 
l‘'rench compositions, some of which will 


be given their first hearing in Washington. 
Heinrich Hammer, conductor for the past 
three seasons of the Washington Sym- 
phony Orchestra, will figure in local af- 
fairs as conductor and composer. His 
Kirst Rhapsodie, based on Indian melo- 
dies, has been accepted by a Boston pub- 
lisher; while his Second Rhapsodie will be 
heard locally from manuscript. 
WILLARD Howe. 


STOTESBURY DISCOVERS 
STAR IN EDYTH WALKER 


Heard American Soprano Sing “Isolde” 
in Munich—Intends to Recommend 
Her for Chicago Opera Company 





Edward T. Stotesbury, chairman of the 
Board of Directors of the Chicago-Phila- 
delphia Opera Company, returned with 
Mrs. Stotesbury on the Olympic October 1 
from a tour of England and the Continent. 
He was asked for his opinion regarding 
the statement that the Chicago company 
contemplated giving performances at the 
Manhattan Opera House in New York. 

“I would be very much opposed to such 
a proceeding. The Manhattan is owned by 
Mr, Hammerstein,” he said. 

Mr. Stotesbury announced that he had 
discovered a prima donna of great im- 
portance in the American, Edyth Walker, 
of Vienna, whom he intends to recommend 
to Campanini for the Chicago-Philadelphia 
company. 

“T heard her sing Jsolde in a festival 
performance of ‘Tristan und Isolde’ at 
Munich,” Mr. Stotesbury said. “The whole 
performance was fine and Miss Walker’s 
lsolde was magnificent. I brought the pro- 
gram home with me to recommend her for 
our company here, and I learn that what 
they had heard of her already was dis- 
tinctly in her favor.” 

Mr. Stotesbury predicted a great season 
for the company and said that there was a 
heavy subscription list in Philadelphia. 


Pianist Peavey Faces Busy Season 

N. Valentine Peavey, the well-known 
pianist and teacher, whose New York re- 
cital promises much of interest, is devoted 


_ to a large class of pupils which necessitates 


studios both in Brooklyn and Manhattan. 
Mr. Peavey’s most recent appearances were 
with the Gotham Club at the Hotel Astor 
before the Hungry Club at the Hotel Mar- 
seille, at the German Club, and, as soloist 
with Maurice Nitke, violinist, at the home 
of John Lurie, in Poughkeepsie, and at the 
home of Harvey B. Newins at Patchogue, 
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MARGARET ANDERTON 


ENGLISH COMPOSER PIANIST 
Concerts Musicales Lectures 


UNIQUE MUSICALES WVITH PIANO CAUSERIE 
Stories and Word-Pictures told by the Artist at the Piano 





A New Edition of ‘MUSIC DREAMS” is now out in Special de Luxe Binding 
(Suede and Gold) for Holiday and Gift Book.—Price $1.00 and 50 cents. 





popular Volume, ‘‘Musie Dreams—the Story of 


Margaret Anderton is the Composer of ‘‘Sweet Songs for Sweet Singers’? and the Author of the 
Liszt's Rhapsody.’’ 


705 Carnegie Hall, New York 





Phone 427 Murray Hill 








The Srnest Gambig 


The Ernest Gamble Concert Party 


A COMPANY OF ARTISTS 





CHARLES WILSON GAMBLE, Sole & Lone Pilot, East End, Pittsburgh, Penna. 


Ernest Gamble, Basso, 
toured with Ysaye, Mlle. Ver- 
let, Mme. de Pasquali and 
headed own concert party ten 
seasons. 


Verna Page, Violiniste, 
sixth annual tour; Pupil Ha- 
lir, Berlin; Ovide Musin, New 
York; Max Bendix and Ja 
cobsohn, Chicago. 


Edwin M. Shonert, 
Pianist. Toured with Ovide 
Musin, Eduard Remenyi, 
Henri Marteau, Mme. Scalchi, 
and Jules Levy. 


An ideal combination of voice, 
violin and piano visiting every 
part of the United States, 
Canada, the West Indies, 
Panama and Central America 
during the coming’ season. 
More than One Hundred Ap- 
pointments already booked. 

















Mime. ADELE KRAHE 


THE FAMOUS COLORATURA SOPRANO 


AVAILABLE FOR CONCERTS, MUSICALES, RECITALS AND FESTIVALS. 


Exclusive Management. CONCERT DIRECTION, ANNIE FRIEDBERG, 
Metropolitan Opera House Bidg., New York. 


Personal Address: 309 E. 86th St., New York. 
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ZOE FULTON sa 


PRIMA DONNA CONTRALTO 
A VERSATILE ARTIST 


With Beautiful and Gracious Presence Equally at 


Home in Opera or Concert 
DRAMATIC SOPRANO 


WHAT THEY THINK E 
RECENT RECITAL: ROM VIENNA 


ZOE FULTON CONCERT A GREAT SUCCESS 








The Young Women’s Christian Association presented 
Miss Zoe Fulton, daughter of Judge and Mrs. T. B. 
Fulton, last night to a Newark audience for the first 
time in concert. Already heard here in grand opera 
and at the churches, it remained for her to show the 
breadth of her training, the scope and endurance of her 
fine contralto voice, and the splendor of her gracious 
personality in the exigencies of a long and classical 
program. 

The sustained excellence of her rendition of the 
Rienzi Aria was a real surprise, the voice clear, correct, 
with a great volume. In the Brahms Der Schmied, 
she simply soared, responding to the text with a full, 
clear resonant tone. To me, the Verdi “O Don Fatale” 
was her triumph, coupled with the Mignon and Carmen 
Arias. The Cadman Cycle was exquisite and new to 
Newark, while the Oley Speaks songs struck a deeper 
vein than is usual in his compositions. 

Miss Zoe Fulton is a wonderful young woman, abso- 
lutely indefatigable. She has gone far on the road to 
success and will go much farther. An American prod- 
uct, she reflects great credit on her teachers, on her 
energy and indomitable will, and Newark may well be 
proud of her. By her own efforts she has forged into 
the line of grand opera, for years being the contralto 
of the first Aborn company. With a large experience . 
in oratorio work, she is now about to enter the concert ' Thied Ammestces Concert Tear 1943-04 
field, and with her fine contralto voice of breadth and laces 
range and sweetness she will go far. Available for 


A large audience greeted Miss Fulton and the enthu- 1 
siasm amounted to a veritable ovation.—Florence King, CONCERTS RECI PALS 
in American-Tribune, Newark, O., Sept. 12, 1913. MUSICALES 

DIRECTION For terms and dates address exclusively, 
Concert Direction ANNIE FRIEDBERG 
MARC LAGEN 5500 5th Ave., New York , 


RECITAL—ORATORIO—CONCERT Metropolitan Opera House Building 
1425 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
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Personal Address--Penn. College for Women--Pitts burgh, Pa. 























MILDRED 


Great Irish Tenor 








Photo by Aimé Dupont Photo by Davis & Sanford, N. Y. 


Mme. Hildegard Hoffmann 
Oratorio and Joint Recitals 
with Mr. Henry Holden 
Soloist Maine Festival 


Piano Soloist with Boston Symphony, New York Philharmonic, Kneisel Quartette, 
. ¢ i : P pn . : eager OCTOBER 2d to 8th 

etc., etc. Fall and Winter Western and Southern Tour. Summer Tour in North , 
, J . ‘ (Philadelphia Press, April 19, 1913.) 
Germany now booking. June Recital in London Miss Mildred Faas, the young 
a ee ae: . . Sasi —- ee ° = Philadelphia soprano, gave her first 
} The greatest success has attended their new and remarkable cycle of thre e song recital this season at Wither- 
recitals, specially arranged for clubs, colleges and schools, “Four Centuries of spoon Hall a Srentng:. She has been 
, ne nay Singing considerably since returnin C 
Songs and Dances of Many Countries. this country, ry eed spending pore Ba 
years of a Germany, and her 
art seems to be broadening rapidly. 
Press Comments Her voice has been gaining in -- 
ness, and at the same time losing none 
Max Smith in N. Y. Press: Mrs. Huss is and sweetness and her dramatic power is a of its sweetness and resonance. It 
generally charming. Her interpretations showed great factor in making her the success she is. shows the tendency of a German train- 
intelligence, taste and style. T. Finck in N. Y. Eve. Post: He played ing, and is brilliant, but in a different 
London Post: Songs by Mr. Huss were in in a brilliant and inspiring manner. way, than when she made so favorable 
terpreted with complete understanding by Mrs. New York Sun: Mr. Huss plays the piano an impression as “Aida’’ at her first 
Huss. in an extremely polished fashion. public appearance in Philadelphia in 
Brooklyn Eagle: One of the very best so- Pittsburgh Press: It is a rare combination, the fall of 1907 with the Operatic So- 
pranos singing oratorio at the present time in virtuoso and composer. The attainment of one | ciety, by its delicate beauty. Her 
Amierica. is usually the detriment of the other. Huss program last evening was a long one, 


Pittsburg Post: Her voice has rare beauty combines the two. but well suited for the purpose she has 
; ; puss 
in mind, of variety, not only in the 


aA . s character of composition, but in show- 
Studio: Steinway Hall, New York City ing the breadth of her art. It con- 
7. tained many novelties, but the most 
Second American Season Re i Ret ; interesting were the songs by the Rus- 
1913-14 Now Bookin - ddress il ommunications to sian composers, which were heard 
£ here for the first time. They were 

characteristic of the school they rep- 


Parana TS, STEINWAY HALL or 144 East 150th St. charac 
H Management 
EGAN CONCERT TOUR New York City MARC LAGEN 


104 West 79th Street 
New York City. Tel. 2388 Melrose. STEINWAY PIANO USED. 500 Fifth Avenue, New Yeek 
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COMPETITION LIFE OF TORONTO MUSIC 


Unprecedented Activity Noted in All Departments —Toronto Orchestra 
and Mendelssohn Choir the City’s Particular Pride —Eminent 
Soloists for Symphony Concerts—How the Orchestra Has Pro- 


' gressed 


in Seven Years — Dr. 


Vogt’s Famous Choir Entirely 


Reorganized After [ts Year of Inactivity—Other Choirs “Also 


Bestirring Themselves— Several 


ORONTO, Can., Oct. 4.—It is a con- 

vincing evidence of expansion for the 
1913-14 that Toronto 
managers, choral and orchestral directors 
and all the musical societies have already 
unprece- 
Competition in nearly 


musical season of 


rade preparations to mect an 
dented patronage. 
every department promises to be unusually 
keen. New concert series have been ar- 
ranged, new orchestras, trios and quartets 
formed and the programs cf the old-estab- 
lished societies exhibit an artistic progress 
made possible by the success of past sea- 
sons. 

The Gilmore Bureau, organized recently 
by F. G. Carter and A. E. Davies of Tor- 
onto, is a new entrant in the Canadian 
field. For its initial program four artists 
and concert parties of note have been 
booked for Massey Hall. Edward Lankow 
appeared on Sepiember 25 to a satisfactory 
house that was very favorabiy impressed. 
With him were two artists of standing, 
Mary Campbell, pianist, and Joseph Sheard, 
‘cellist, both local favorites. Arthur Fried- 
heim comes on October 9, Robert Pollak 
and party October 29, and the Majestic 
Opera Quartet on December 5. The Bu- 
reau aims to promote concerts with high 
class artists in fifteen or twenty Canadian 
towns and cities, and under the present 
cnergetic management gives assurance of 
success. Where it is found possible a few 
local artists of uncommon talent will be 
given an opportunity of appearing on the 
same programs. 

With Toronto’s reputation as a generous 
patron of musical celebrities, the Toronto 
Symphony Orchestra has managed to keer 
its selection of soloists quite on a par with 
the more pretentious orchestras south of 
the border. Mme. Teresa Carrefio will 
give added distinction to one of the sym- 











WILLIAM 


WHEELER 


TENOR 


Soloist St. Bartholomew’s Church and 
Temple Emanuel, New York City 


WORCESTER EVENING POST.— 
“Has a clear tenor voice and perfect 
enunciation.” 


NEW YORK EVENING POST.— 
“In the solos, first honors must be 
awarded to Mr. Wheeler, who excelled 
in art, voice and diction.” 


DIRECTION: 
FISK AGENCY, 156 Fifth Avenue, NEW YORK 


0. J. EHRGOTT, 
Personal Representative 








Important Recital Series 


phony concerts; Mischa Elman, a rare 


favorite here, will appear with two other 
famous violinists, Fritz Kreisler and Carl 


Paderewski : 
October 24 and Kathleen Parlow and Wil- 


cure admission. appears on 
liam Bachaus during November. Mme. 
Clara Butt and Kennerley Rumford have 
been signed for an early Spring date. 

More than $50,000 has been spent by the 
Massey Hall directors during the past two 
years in radical alterations, such as the 
lessening of the seating capacity to provide 
greater comfort, building of fire escapes, 
installing new chairs, etc. 

After an absence of one season from 
the musical arena the Mendelssohn Choir, 
under Dr. A. S. Vogt, will once more as- 
sume a pre-eminent position with a festival 
covering at least four evening concerts and 
a matinée the week of February 2. The 





Dr. and Mrs. A. S. Vogt—An Ideal Method of Preparing for a Busy Winter 


Flesch, at intervals of a month or more 
apart. 

Josef Hofmann at his last appearance 
some years ago packed Massey Hall to 
overflowing and is certain of another en- 
thusiastic reception. Mme. Schumann- 
Heink is another of the great artists en- 
gaged. 

Frank Welsman’s leadership of the or- 
chestra has brought about incalculable 
progress during the last seven years. In 
its technical proficiency there is now no 
basis of comparison with the work of even 
three years ago. When it is remembered 
that the players have all been recruited 
from among the residents of Toronto the 
cause for pride manifested by local music- 
lovers is not difficult to comprehend. 

This season there will be given eight 
concerts ana for two of these the orchestra 
will supply the entire program without the 
assistance of a soloist. 

Massey Hall Concerts 

Manager Withrow of Massey Hall be 
gins his season of bookings on October 7 
with Mme. Melba and Edmund _ Burke. 
Mme. Melba sang to four thousand last 
year and nearly as many more crowded 
about the doors of the hall, unable to se- 


Chicago Symphony Orchestra, with which 
the choir has for years been in a particu- 
larly amiable relationship, will once more 
share the Toronto public’s applause. Im- 
provement has been brought about through 
the disbanding of the membership and the 
re-selection this Fall from a very ‘ong list 
of applicants. Dr. Vogt’s extended tour of 
European music centers, a tour, kv the 
way, notable for the immense musical field 
covered, and the serious study of Euro- 
pean standards and methods at first hand, 
will be of inestimable value to the choir. 
Dr. Vogt has already given notice of sev 
eral novelties of the highest class which 
will receive a choral production. 
The National Chorus 

Dr. Albert Ham’s untiring devotion to 
the National Chorus, which he has devel- 
oped from a humble infancy, should result 
in several interesting productions for the 
single concert to be given on January 20. 
Marie Rappold and Vera Barstow have 
been engaged as soloists. Dr. Ham has 
decided to introduce a small choir of boys 
with highly-trained voices as a feature of 
this season’s concert, to be utilized in 
Glinka’s “Cherubim Song’”’ and in a double 
chorus of Gounod’s “Lo, the Children of 














LOUIS EDLIN, Second Violin 








THE SINSHEIMER STRING QUARTET 


BERNARD SINSHEIMER, First Violin 


TENTH SEASON, 1913-14 


Available for Clubs, Colleges, Academies, at Homes, etc. 


ADDRESS: 17 EAST 95th STREET, NEW YORK CITY 


TEL. 1411 LENOX 


BERNARD 


SINSHEIMER 
Violinist 


CONCERT 
RECITAL 


Mr. Sinsheimer will accept 
a limited number of serious 
students. 





JOSEF KOVARIK, Viola 
JACQUES RENARD, 'Cello 








the Hebrews.” The already fine basso sec- 
tion has been strengthened in order that 
the extreme low rates written in the Rus- 
sian a capella music may receive adequate 
treatment. Another interesting number 
will be Max Bruch’s “Jubilate. Amen.” 

The Schubert Choir, rt. M. Fletcher, 
conductor, is studying Dvorak’s “Stabat 
Mater,” which will be given on February 
24. Mr. Fletcher has developed this 
year a body of choristers of earnest pur- 
pose and first-rate musical capabilities and 
certain to meet with generous public pa- 
tronage, as in previous years. Another of 
Mr. Fletcher's activities is the People’s 
Choral Union, which consists of less ex- 
pert singers than are admitted to the Schu- 
bert Choir. Between the two bodies Mr. 
Iletcher acts as instructor to nearly nine 
hundred young vocal students. 

The Hambourg Concert Society gives a 
series of six historical recitals to be held 
during October, November and December 
under the patronage of the Duke and 
Duchess of Connaught and Princess Pa- 
tricia. There will take part in them such 
members of the school staff as Professor 
Hambourg and the Messrs. Jan and Boris 
Hambourg, Ethel Leginska, Paul Morenzo, 
Edward Hesselberg and John A. Warner 
of Rochester, N. Y., who accompanied 
Boris Hambourg in his recitals in England 
this Summer. 

Oratorio Society 


The Oratorio Society, under Dr. Ed- 
ward Broome, will produce “The Messiah” 
at Christmas time and in all probability 
will appear in a program including one or 
more of the larger works at Massey Hall 
during the Winter. Dr. Broome’s unfor- 
tunate illness: shortly before his concerts 
last season handicapped the work to a de 
gree : the society, however, has climbed 
high in public favor since its formation, 
and ambitious plans for the future are un- 
der way. 

One of the most noteworthy develop 
ments in Toronto’s musical life during the 
past year has been the establishment of 
new schools and the great expansion of 
those already in the field. The Conserva- 
tory of Music here has passed under the 
direction of Dr. A. S. Vogt and additions 
to the staff have been frequent until there 
is now a force of 100 specialists. The 
Canadian Academy of Music, Peter Ken- 
nedy, director, has gathered to itself sev- 
eral distinguished teachers, including 
Signor Otto Morando, Francis Fischer 
Powers, Luigi von Kunits, Walter Kirsch- 
baum and Richard Tattersall. Similarly 
the Hambourg Conservatory has not only 
developed its teaching staff by the appoint- 
ment of experts, but has opened a hand- 
some new building, splendidly equipped. 

Rowson BLACK. 


Joseph Sainton, who has been appointed 
conductor of the Cleveland Symphony Or- 
chestra, was at one time conductor of the 
Brighton Municipal Orchestra in England. 











YVONNE DE 


TREVILLE 
COLORATURA SOPRANO 


Season 1913-14 
In America from October to March. 
Available for Concerts, Musicales, 
Recitals and Festivals. 


American Address 
62 De Hart Place, 
Elizabeth, N. J. 


Harriette Brower 


Pianist—Instruction 
Special Training for Teachers 
and Advanced Students 


Residence Studio: 
150 West 80th Street 


European Address: 
68 rue de |’Aurore, 
Bruxelles, Belgium 











New York 












‘The Kriens Symphonie Club 


ristiaan Kriens, Conductor. Orchestra of 
100 students and amateurs Indorsed by 
leading musicians for its high educational 
mission. Weekly rehearsals \pplications 


by mail only to Secretary 


345 West 70th Street 
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Conducting the San Fran- 
cisco Symphony Orchestra 
will present these programs 
at the first four concerts: 


Fripay AFTERNOON, OcToBER 24, 1913 
BaecinaGes, .«esvaaerd tence wees eee eeees : 
Overture, ‘“‘Dedication of the House 


eT Symphony in D Minor 
(New—First time in San Francisco) 


, 


INTERMISSION 


MacDowell........ Suite, “Indian,” op. 48 





Frrpay, NovEMBER 7, 1913 
Soloist, Mme. Ernestine Schumann-Heink 


Schubert......Symphony No. 10, C Major 
pS PEO EET TE OU LOEET ULE CURLS LLL 
Recitative and Aria from ‘‘La Clemenza 
Gi Tito” ; 
Mme. Schumann-Heink 
Clarinet Obligato by Mr. H. B. Randall 


Rach 6 < .6.6 nc bcd Reb ae tn ese ee 
Symphonic Poem “Die Toteninsel 
(First time in San Francisco) 

Ck ACCT CCT PUTT EOL LET UE ; 

Aria “‘Gerechter Gott,” from ‘Rienzi’ 
Mme. Schumann-Heink 





Fripay, NovEMBER 21, 1913 


Vl .Overture, “Fingal’s Cave’’ 
A OBETE. oc ccccccscccissr OFmpaeay No. 3 
ON. . vis aabseeGoate Suite, “‘Romantique 


(New—First time in San Francisco) 


“a , 
endelssonn... 





FripaAy, DEecEMBER 5, 1913 
Soloist, Clarence Whitehill, Baritone 


eee Symphony No. 4, E Minor 

Wagner $6006 6% O88 OC OHO HE OCH CHOC tenes ° 
Wotan’s Farewell, Magic Fire Scene 
from “Die Walkiire” 


Mr. Whitehill 
INTERMISSION 


Humperdinck..... eo cccees pee eee este eee 
Overture from “Die Koénigskinder 
Wi? 
“Wahn! Wahn!” from “Die 

Meistersinger”’ thee 

“Dance of the Apprentices 

“Entrance of the Guilds 

3 : : tbe 
‘Procession of Meistersingers 


Mr. Whitehill 


R. HENRY HADLE 

















ALEXANDER 


RUSSELL 


iomposer of 
‘* Sunset,”’ 
‘* Expectation,”’ 
‘‘ The Sacred Fire,’’ etc., 


featured on the programs of the 
most prominent concert singers. 

















New pong in Preparation 


*‘A Desert Secret’’ (Two keys) 
‘*TheBlue Bonnet” (Two keys) 
‘*The Patient Lover’ (Two 
keys) 
For Male Chorus: 
‘* Elegy on the Death of a 
Mad Dog.’’ 


At All Music Shops 

















LUIGI 


GULLI 


Pianist 


Member of the Royal Academy 
St. Cecilia, Rome, Italy 


IN AMERICA 
Season of 1913-1914 





Personal Representative: 
Mrs. CHARLES F. DWIGHT 


Evanston, Ill. 


Some Recent Foreign Press Comment : 


La Raglone, Rome.—But Gulli with the 
fullness of his touch and powerful tech- 
nique reached the pinnacle of interpreta- 
tion. 

La Tribuna, Rome.—The success of the 
Mozart Concerto was due to Luigi Gulli. 
This great artist feels and interprets Mo 
zart as very few can 

Musikalisches Wochenblatt, Bergen.— 
In Schumann's Carnaval, Gulli was mag- 
nificent. Each characteristic picture so 
clearly drawn, that one felt never before 
to have heard so beautiful a performance 
of this composition. 

Leipsiger Signale.—The piano part of 
the Grieg Concerto was superbly played 
by the pianist Luigi Gulli. He exhibited 
a power that always dominated the full 
orchestra while at the same time the 
beautiful melodies were rendered with 
exquisite delicacy and poetry so that the 
storm of applause was well deserved 
(This concerto was played under Grieg’s 
own direction.) 

Corriere della Sera, Milan.—In particu 
lar is to be noted the light and velvety 
quality of his touch. -His pearl-like scales 
were truly delightful and the elegance of 
the execution of the Schumann Carnaval 
cannot be too highly praised. 

Giornale d’ltalia.a—In the Chopin E 
Minor Concerto he was received with the 
greatest enthusiasm so brilliantly was it 
Played and with such perfect charm and 
finished execution. 








(dS SL ERE DIOR SI ITER TSE a TTT TARE ES 





11 Messaggero, Rome.—-One of our 
greatest and most celebrated artists who. 
with his great interpretative talent, with 
his masterful technique and with his ex- 
quisite delicacy of touch, brought out all 
the sovereign beauties in these Chopin 
numbers. 

Morgenbladet-Kristiana.—Gulli’s art has 
the beauty and purity of the classic. 
Rarely have we heard the romanza of 
the Chopin E Minor Concerto played with 
so much color. It reminds us of the deep 
blue sky and the warm atmosphere which 
Surrounds southern nature The effect 
was so impressive that Gulli was repeat- 
edly recalled with greaf enthusiasm. 

Oerebladet-Kristiana.—The event of the 
evening was Luigi Gulli, who played the 
marvelous Chopin Concerto. As musician 
he possesses a strong, refined individual 
ity that seems to divine the innermost 
thoughts of the composer and presents 
them in a warm, electrifying manner. In 
the beautiful Romanza his rendering was 
ideal. 

Verdensgang-Kristiana. — The public 
showed its appreciation for Gulli by the 
warm applause that followed each num 
ber of this tastefully selected program. 
The Fantasia and -Fuga of Bach, the 
Sonata Appassionata of Beethoven, rarely 
have sounded so beautifully interpreted 
and particularly the Schumann Carnaval. 
These sparkling musical pictures com- 
pletely impressed the audience with their 
brilliancy and color. 

















HEINRICH 


HENSEL 


Leading Wagnerian 
Tenor 





Mr. Hensel as “‘ SIEGFRIED” 


New York Herald: 

Previous performances of Mr. Hensel pre- 
pared the audience for the triumph he 
achieved. He was the young Siegfried as 
Alvary portrayed him many years ago—the 
young god-like youth, filled with the joy of 
life. He laughed and sang and disported 
himself with splendid ease with a counte 
nance alight with every passing emotion 
His triumph was dramatic, rather than 
lyric, although in the song at the forging 
of the sword his voice rang out with fine ef 
fect, winning him an unusual outburst of 
enthusiastic applause He was recalled 
nearly a dozen times after every act. 





Hamburg....... Opera 
London . , Covent Garden 
Brussels ... Royal Opera 
Bayreuth...... Parsifal 





American Concert Direction: 


L. WIELICH 
Aeolian Hall New York City 
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DANGER OF MUSICAL OVERSUPPLY CONFRONTS SEATTLE ysis‘ that ie has been argely respon 


Followers of Music Not Numerous 
Enough to Support All the 


High-Class Attractions Offered— 
Closer Association of Local Man- 
agers Urged-——Ladies’ Musical 
Club a Power in the Field 


EATTLE, WASH., Oct. 1—A glance 
at the list of musical attractions to be 
given in Seattle this season fills the music 
lover with joy, but when he stops to re- 
flect on what it will cost to hear them all 
he wishes that they could be spread out a 
little more. It has been the custom here- 
tofore to blame certain classes for the fail- 
ure of musical productions. The musicians 
have been criticised for not supporting the 
symphony orchestra and grand opera; the 
Ladies’ Musical Club has been accused of 
trying to monopolize the local managerial 
field; the common people have been 
charged with indifference, and they in turn 
have thrown back the charge in the terse 
word, “highbrow,” which expresses more 
than a whole volume of rhetoric. It makes 
no difference which series of concerts a 
person may patronize, he is sure to be ac- 
cused of a lack of musical appreciation for 
not attending all the others. 

To insure the success of all the attrac- 
tions that will be given here this season 
two things are necessary. ‘The first and 
most important is a larger musical follow- 
ing. The second is a large municipal au- 
ditorium in which expensive musical pro- 
ductions can be given at a popular price. 
The second proposition is now receiving 
serious consideration from the business 
men of the city and the problem will no 
doubt be solved within the next two years. 
A large auditorium without an audience to 
fill it, however, will not solve many difh- 
culties. Unless the manager can create a 
musical following of his own he cannot 
hope to make much of a success of his 
ventures. The Ladies’ Musical Club has 
already solved this particular problem and 
it is not reasonable to suppose that its fol- 
lowers will ever desert as long as the pres 
ent excellent standard is maintained. The 
four concerts which the club gives every 
season do not begin to supply the present 
demand, so there appears to be room for 
other managers. 

The number of concerts that the com- 
munity can support, however, has doubt- 
less been overestimated and the announce- 
ments that have already been made seem : 
to indicate that the season will be top dred voices which will give annually a_se 
heavy with high-class attractions. The [© of concerts ending with a music fes 
ieee. mini . aft ; - tival is an example of what can be done 
average concert-goer cannot afford at the a ee wi a 
most more than two attractions a month. PY 4 FCW PORTCONYS. eee who real- 
On that basis the present musical public ‘© the value of united effort. 
here could support eighteen concerts in a 
season. There are in sight already be- | ical 
tween twenty-five and thirty. Some one is phere. Realizing this, the Clef Club and 
sure to lose money and the blame as usual its friends a few years ago succeeded in 
will be placed where it does not belong. having a better system of musical instruc 
The only remedy is to create more music tion installed in the public schools. Last 
lovers and the manager who can do that year through the further efforts of the 
is the one who will be successful. club evening classes in choral singing and 

It has been suggested that all local man sight reading were established in the high 
agers should hold a conference every sea- schools and a petition was circulated and 
son to decide upon the number of concerts pre sented to the Board ol -ducation sup 
that the community can support and to ar- porting a plan to have private work in spe- 
range their dates so that they do not con cial branches of the art accredited as an 
flict. The idea is excellent, and if such a Optional study in the high school cours 
conference would furthermore consider The value of this pioneer work has al 
ways and means for stimulating the inter ready been demonstrated by the excellent 
est of the whole mass of the people in results obtained by David F. Davies and 
music the result would be most salutary. Lucy K. Cole in the annual school festi 
Business men have found it necessary to vals Through their untiring efforts a 
organize commercial clubs and similar as- /arge mixed chorus has been created in 
sociations to further their individual in which high school students, as_ well as 
terests along general lines, and it seems adults who have been deprived of the op 
that like organizations of musicians in portunity to acquire a musical training, 
every community would greatly improve Can take up the study of large choral 
conditions. The Clef Club of Seattle is works under a competent conductor. 





Above—William H. Donley, Conductor Peo- 
ple’s Chorus of Seattle. Center—Mrs. 
Mitchell Gilliam, President Ladies’ Musical 
Ciub. Below—John M. Spargur, Conductor 
Seattle Philharmonic Orchestra 


The paramount problem for Seattle to 
solve is the creating of musical atmos 


such an association, and the task which it The People’s Chorus will be managed by 
has undertaken this season of organizing a board of directors consisting of the fol 
and managing a mixed chorus of five hun- lowing elected from the membership of 


sible for most of the musical atmosphere 


ee . that exists in Seattle at present. 
Creating of Musical Atmosphere the The four concerts of the club this year 


Paramount Problem and Organi- are of unusual interest. On October 6 
Geraldine Farrar was presented; on De 


zations Like Spargur’s Philhar- cember 1 the Melba-Kubelik company will 


monic Orchestra and the People’s '") ba <4 be Ndi errr cps 
Chorus Are Doing Much to Solve Five of the best offerings of the seas n 

: have been announced by J. Willis Sayre. 

It—-Pioneer Work inthe Schools The first is Schumann-Heink, who will ap 
pear in October, followed by Emilio de 

the Clef Club to serve for a term of one (Gorgoza in November. Then comes Pade- 


year: President, Edmund J. Myer: vice-  rewski in January, followed by Josef Hof 
president, David F. Davies; secretary, F. mann, the series closing with Jean Ger- 
Adalbert Redfield; treasurer, W. F. Paull; = ardy. 

William H. Donley, Milton Seymour and Clayton and Priest also enter the field 


C. E. Remsberg. The first rehearsal was’ with some alluring attractions. In addi 
held on September 29 and the first concert tion to the “Clayton Series,” which em 
will probably be given early in December. braces George Hamlin, on October 9; 
The full details of the season’s work have Marie Rappold, November 3; Fanny 
not been completed, but arrangements have Bloomfield Zeisler, December 5; Yvonne 
been made for a music festival in May de Tréville, January 12, and Helen Keller 


with the Philharmonic Society of New April 13. They will manage the engage 
York assisting. The club has been fortu- ment of the National Grand Opera Com 
nate in securing William H. Donley for pany of Montreal the latter part of Feb 
conductor. He is widely known as a con-- ruary and the music festival which the 
cert organist and organ architect, and has People’s Chorus will give with the Phil 
had extensive experience as a choir di- harmonic Society of New York in May. 

rector and chorus conductor. Carl Pres- The grand opera engagement will con 
ley, one of the leading pianists of the city, sist of four performances, “La Gioconda,”’ 
will be the accompanist. “Lohengrin,” “Madama Butterfly” and 


“Otello” and the music festival will em 
brace three concerts consisting of choral 
The symphony society that supported and orchestral works. 

Henry Hadley has disbanded and no simi- ditions Ginnie 

lar association has been organized, but 
nevertheless Seattle has a symphony or- 
chestra. Of course, we haven’t a $10,000 
conductor, a $7,000 concertmeister, a $5,000 
manager, a press agent and a few other 
supernumeraries, nor are there any high- 
priced artists holding down the first chairs 
in the various sections, but in Spite of that 


The Philharmonic Orchestra 


This makes a total of twenty-six attrac 
tions of the first magnitude that will be 
given in Seattle this season. In addition 
the Verein Arion and the Amphion So 
ciety, both under the direction of Claude 
Madden, will give a number of concerts; 
the Mendelssohn Male Chorus, conducted 


it is a good orchestra and it has the fur by David I. Davies, will appear twice; the 
ther distinction of having been “made in !’cople’s Chorus will give at least two con 
Seattle,” something that should make it Certs before the music festival, and any 
more popular than it is. The credit for "umber of recitals by local artists, includ 
this organization is due to John M, Spar ing the ensemble concerts of Max Donner. 


sur, formerly concertmeister under Mr. ay. be looked for. One may easily count 
Hadley ' on fifty events all worthy of publie patron 
Mr. Spargur enlisted the support of a ge to be given this season. This is not 


too many for a city of this size if the per 
centage of music lovers were greater, and 
if the local managers, the piano dealers, 
the music dealers, the professional mu 
sicians and all those who are vitally in 
terested in music would unite in the o1 
vanization of a musical association similar 


few friends and gave a series of concerts 
the first season after Mr. Iladley’s depar 
ture, but did not succeed in stirring up 
much enthusiasm; in fact, at the end of 
the season, he was pronounced a failure. 
Last year, however, he was in the field 
again and started out with a guarantee 
fund of $3,500. He dispensed with a man 
ager and assumed the whole responsibility 
of managing and directing the orchestra 
himself and at the end of the season had 
some money left in his treasury. This 
year he has had no difficulty in raising a 
guarantee fund of $10,000, which will en 
able him to engage sixty men and to en 
large the scope of his work. 

Mr. Spargur has announced five sym 
phony concerts for which he has engaged 


all over the city different groups are work 
ing to stimulate musical culture, yet 


and the result is that there is much frie 
tion and misunderstanding. The Musical 
\rt Society, composed of the women mu 
sicians of the city, has some excellent edu 
ational ideas which it intends to carry out 
this season, and in addition it will collab 
orate with the Clef Club in efforts to stim 


as soloists Teresa Carreno, Clarence White re _ a op interest in music, but 
hill and Mme. Emily Nordhoff Beck, harp nad = ain rpat evide tt e of a tendency 
ist. Negotiations are pending with Kitty oward a unilication of the musical forces 


. . ‘ j » ) hine ( c- . : 34 
(Cheatham and Cordelia Lee. Mr. Spargur The only thing that can save the situa 


. ° ‘" th n | ; he Sul SS of S . } 
1S also planning a series ot popular con ; hg be hep Ch — wntocdide nem 
. a n~ ? 0) S ¢ ST); ¢) k 
certs and may deliver some lectures illus , sa ate > Vhorus and opargurs pop 
ular sy! on ‘concer ( nts 
trating his subjects with the orchestra. It Fr symphony concerts, movements that 


create new concert-goers 


is certainly an ambitious program and if 
I, ADALBERT REDFIEs 


he is able to carry it out and at the same 

time do his own managing he will deserve 

the unqualified support of the whole city. 

lle is a true pioneer, just the kind of mu - 

sician that is needed in a community like Al NIELSEN 

this. ice 
Max Donner, the violinist and composer, Prima Donna Soprano 


is another pioneer who is doing excellent 

work in the way of creating musical at IN SONG RECITALS 
=. with his symphony orchestra in Personal Management 

which amateurs and young students of or 

chestral instruments are given an Oppor aig more a oe 
tunity to become acquainted with orches 41st St. and Broadway NEW YORK 
tral works. His orchestra was engaged for 
the last school festival and proved to be — . 
very popular. In addition to the orchestra 

concerts this season Mr. Donner will give ALICE HUTCHINS BAKER 


a series of ensemble concerts as in the 


past. PIANIST INSTRUCTION 




















Ladies’ Musical Club EXPONENT OF THE LESCHETIZKY SCHOOL, VIENNA 
The earliest pioneer in the field was the After Oct ist Residence 
Ladies’ Musical Club, of which Mrs 703 Carnegie Hall 63 W. 50th St. 





New York City 





Mr. and Mrs. 
John Dennis MEHAN 


Fall term begins September fifteenth. Booklet sent upon application 
SUITE 70, CARNEGIE HALL, N. Y. ‘ Telephone, Columbus 45946 


KATHARINE 
In America 
Nov.—April 


1913-14 WORLD-FAMOUS PIANIST . ma B nd 
ANTONIA SAWYER, 1425 Broadway, New York 











Cc . 

H Dramatic Soprano 
- Management 

2 WOLFSOHN MUSICAL BUREAU 
T 1 WEST 34th STREET 

E NEW YORK 














HELEN HOPEKIRK 


American Address, October to May, 169 Walnut Street, Brookline, Boston, Mass. 


e Anita Davis-Chase nts 


Exclusive management: FOSTER & DAVID, 500 Fifth Avenue, New York 


to the commercial clubs. Here and there 


scarcely one knows what the rest are doing 


— 
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Mildred Potter 


Contralto 


of whom H. T. Finck said in the N. Y. Evg. Post, April 17th, 1912; “She 
can be hailed as the leading Oratorio Contralto for next season.” 








ENGAGED 
TORONTO Mendelssohn Choir, ‘‘Promis- 
ed Land’’—‘Tale of Old Japan,” Etc. 
CHICAGO Apollo Club, “Music Makers” 
MILWAUKEE Arion Society 
MINNEAPOLIS Apollo Club 


RE-ENGAGED 
NEW YORK Oratorio Society, “Ruth” 


SOLOIST 
NEW YORK Oratorio Society 
BOSTON Handel & Haydn Society 
BOSTON Cecilia Society 
MINNEAPOLIS Symphony Orchestra(2) 
COLUMBIA Choral Society (3) 
NEW YORK Arion Society 
BOSTON Fest. Orchestra Tour 
SPRINGFIELD Festival (2) 








Etc. 


Walter Anderson, 171 W. 57th Street, New York 





BOSTON Cecilia Society, “Music Makers” 


Exclusive Management 




















MANHATTAN gi 
LADIES (ae 
QUARTET 


Of New York City 


IRENE CUMMING, First Soprano GRACE DUNCAN, First Alto 
ISABEL THORPE, Second Soprano ANNA WINKOPP, Second Alto 


NEW YORK, December 28, 1911. 
I am very glad to express my appreciation of the work of the Manhattan Ladies Quartet. 
I found them an unusually well balanced organization, presenting a very interesting program 
in most finished style, and pleasing a critical audience with their exceptionally good work as 
shown by the enthusiastic applause they received. 





Very truly yours, 
(Signed) CLARENCE DICKINSON, 
Conductor N. Y. Mendelssohn Glee Club, N. Y. 


Mgt. Walter Anderson, 
171 W. 57th Street 


Quartet Address c/o Irene Cumming, 453 W. 155th St. 























GRACE HALL 


RIHELDAFFER 


SOPRANO 


Soloist with 
the 





N.Y. Symphony 
Orchestra, 


Russian 
Symphony 
Orchestra, etc. 





Some engage- 
ments for this 





MARGUERITE 


ROCKHILL 


SOPRANO 


season are: 


NEW YORK CITY 
Recital—(Musin School) 


CHICACO 


RECITAL AND ORATORIO Fine Arts Building 


Evening World, New York.—‘‘Miss 
Marguerite Rockhill is a soprano of note in 


Recitals in Atlanta, Ga., Macon, 


the musical world; her rich and beautiful Ca. Columbia s. Cc. Pitts- 
voice of wide range has attracted much at- $ 3 3 
tention.” burgh, Pa., Havana (2 Reci- 
Sisenacher Zeitung, Eisenach, tals), Knoxville, Tenn., State 
Germany, August 3, 1912.—‘‘Miss 


Marguerite Rockhill, of Brooklyn, sang the University of Ala., Ga. ,Va., etc. 


Aria ‘Dich teure Halle,’ from Wagner’s ‘Tann- 
hauser’ with considerable temperament and 
beautiful voice for which she received un- 
stinted recognition by the great audience 
present.’’ 


VOCAL INSTRUCTION Address: 6318 Birchfield Ave. 


Studio: 254 Jefferson Ave., Brooklyn. PITTSBURGH, PA. 
Tel. 3893 Bedford. 


100 Engagements Already Booked 
to September 1, 1914. 














FLORENCE 


HINKLE 


SOPRANO 




























‘THE RECORD OF 
MISS HINKLE’S 
APPEARANCES IS A 
RECORD OF THE 7 
MOST SIGNIFICANT 
CONCERTS FOR Va 
WHICH SOLOISTS 
ARE ENGAGED.” 








FLORENCE HINKLE, the great- 
est American concert soprano, and 
one of the best concert and recital 
artists that has sung for the Ameri- Ry 
can public, has won her place through F. 
sheer merit. 





A wonderfully beautiful voice, a | 
tone quality that compares to that of | | 
a Stradivarius violin, a certainty and Le 
authority of interpretation due to [oe 
good musicianship; these are the qual- | 
ifications which have raised her to the 
position of America’s most sought for | 
concert and recital soprano. 


Wolfsohn sal y 


ae 


Musical Bureau «i 4 
1 W. 34th St., New York ee 
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MARC LAGEN 
has the honor to present 


George Harris, Jl. 





THE AMERICAN 


TENOR 


SOME IMPORTANT ADVANCE BOOKINGS 


THIS SEASON: 


- Bar Harbor Festival 
Maine Festival 


Oct. 21 
Oct. 28 
Nov. 4 
Nov. 18 
Nov. 19 
Nov. 20 
Nov. 23 
Nov. 24 
Nov. 25 
Dec. 3 
Dec. 8 


Steinert Hall, Boston 
Carnegie Hall, N. Y. 
Aeolian Hall, N. Y. 
Croton 

Springfield 

Boston (Private) 
Worcester 

Portland 

Providence 

Toledo, Ohio 

Three engagements Calgary 


Symphony Orchestra 


Dec. 15 
Jan. 12 
Jan. 14 
Feb. 11 
Feb. 23 


Vancouver, B. C. 
Fenway Court, Boston 
Boston (Private) 
Hartsville, S. C. 
Apollo Club, Chicago 
(return date) 


And many other important engagements now pending. 


Only a limited number of dates available this Fall. 


Immediate application necessary. 


APPLY TO= Secoieneihiaaiies 
THE LAGEN OFFICES, 500 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK 





OMAHA SOLVES “ WOMEN IN ORCHESTRA”’ PROBLEM 




















MAHA, Nes., Oct. 4.—Of musical 
” there is none more live 
than Henry Cox, for in his Omaha Sym- 
phony Orchestra, now entering upon its 
fourth season, he has been working out 
the problem (commented upon betimes by 
“Mephisto”) of “women in the orchestra,” 


“live wires 





The Tuesday Morning Musical Club, of 
which Mrs. Charles Kountze is president, 
will focus its energy largely upon bringing 
out the talent of local musicians, in which 
the organization is rich. Among the pro- 
grams already planned are a recital of two- 
piano music by Mrs. Harry Whitmore and 
her daughter, Eugenie, a morning of cham- 








Omaha Symphony Study Orchestra—Henry Cox, Conductor 


working it out practically by putting them 
there. During the coming Winter a special 
study of the history of orchestral literature 
will be carried on. Also, a_ settlement 
school has been instituted by Mr. Cox, 
which will put within the reach of persons 
of most limited means thorough training 
on all orchestral instruments. Mr. Cox 
is himself a violinist of true musicianship, 
depth of feeling and exquisite taste. 

Evelyn Hopper, Omaha’s capable man- 
ager, makes her fifth annual announcement, 
Her series opens with a recital by Marie 
Rappold, assisted by Vera Barstow and 
Harold Smith, which will be followed by 
Franz Egenieff and Katharine Goodson in 
joint recital; Mme. Ottilie Metzger, as- 
sisted by Clara Thurston, harpist, and the 
St. Louis Symphony Orchestra, Max Zach, 
conductor. In extra concerts Miss Hopper 
will present Gadski, Melba, Kubelik, Ed 
mund Burke, Elman, La Pierre, Mayes and 
the Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra. 
Miss Hopper is indefatigable in her work 
for the cause of good music. 

Blanche Sorenson will present Jessie L 
Gaynor some time during the season, as 
sisted by her two daughters in a recital 
largely of Mrs. Gaynor’s compositions. 


ber music, a song cycle, a program of an- 
cient Christmas carols and several mis- 
cellaneous programs. Also, Thomas J. 
Kelly and Mrs. Kelly will be presented in 
a Lenten series of lecture recitals. 

The department of music of the Wom- 
an’s Club, Mrs. Walter Silver, leader, will 
enter upon a systematic course of study 
of the music of various nations, with 
part of its attention given to composers of 
Chicago and Omaha. For the annual open 
meeting there will be a program of eccen- 
tric and humorous music. 

[Important in the musical development of 
the community is the voice department of 
Bellevue College, of which Alice L. Faw- 
cett, pupil of A. J. Hubbard and Chevalier, 
has for ten years been head. The recital 
programs given under Miss Faweett’s di- 
rection attract alarge attendance from 
Omaha and vicinity. At the first recital 
for this year Arthur J. McClung, basso, 
will be heard. 

Details of the work of the Mendelssohn 
Choir cannot now be given, as its con 
ductor, Thomas J. Kelly, is still in Europe. 
The usual series of concerts in conjunction 
with the Chicago Symphony Orchestra will 
be given in the Spring. KE. L. W. 





Made “Ariadne” Satire on Middle-Class 
English Audiences 


That Richard Strauss is paying his dis 
respects to the modern middle-class music 
lover in his “Ariadne auf Naxos” is the 
analysis of the new Strauss work made by 
Rutland Boughton, the English critic, in 
Musical Opinion. Mr. Boughton relates 
that at His Majesty’s Theater, in London, 
the Moliére “Middle Class Gentleman” (of 
the performance of which “Ariadne” is a 
part) was performed in English, while Mr. 
sSeecham presented the “Ariadne” section 
in German. Comments Mr. Boughton: 
“This is a very smart enforcement of 
Strauss’s idea as it applies to our English 
audiences. For what are our seasons of 
opera in foreign languages but examples 
of high art as played before middle class 
gentlefolk! If the vulgar tongue were in 
troduced it would not be nearly so select 
The gallery would understand it.” 


Bendix Quartet in “Entr’acte” Chamber 
Music at Harris Theater 


Joseph P.  Pickérton, producer’ of 
“Adele” and the new manager of the Har- 
ris Theater, New York, has engaged the 
Theodore Bendix String Quartet to give 
miniature chamber music concerts between 
the acts at this house. The personnel of 
the quartet is as follows: Michel Bern 
stein, first violin; Jacques Shoré, second 
violin; Theodore Bendix, viola, and Ar- 
thur Bernstein, ’cello. 





Trio of Concert Stars for Louisville 


LoviIsvILLeE, Sept. 27.—Louisville music 
lovers are greatly interested in the an- 
nouncement that three of the great stars 
of the musical world are to appear here in 
concert during the Winter. The first in 
the series is. Pasquale Amato, the noted 
operatic baritone, who will appear at the 
Shubert Masonic Theater on October 20 
in a song recital. On January 26, at the 
same place, Fritz Kreisler, the violinist, 


will give a concert, and the third artist will 
be Paderewski, the Polish pianist, who will 
come to Louisville on February to. 
Myrna Sharlow, a soprano of this city, 
and who is under contract with the Boston 
Opera Company for the 1913-14 season, 
will give a recital at the Woman’s Club 
Auditorium on October & HM. P. 


From Classic Airs to Modern Songs in 
Farrar New York Recital 


Geraldine Farrar will make -a new de 
parture in her concert activities by giving 
a recital in New York, at Carnegie Hall, 
Saturday afternoon, October 25, under the 
management of C. A. Ellis. Miss Farrar 
will sing four groups of songs. The first 
will be classic airs, the second lieder of 
the romantic period, and the third and 
fourth Russian, French, German and 
English songs. Arthur Rosenstein will be 
her accompanist 


Werrenrath to Introduce 
Schénberg’s Songs 


Arnold 


Reinald Werrenrath, the baritone, gives 
his fifth annual New York recital on Oc 
tober 23, in Afolian Hall. His program, 
among other novelties, will include three 
songs by Arnold Schonberg, their first 
presentation in this country, 


Western Tour for Rosalie Thornton 


Rosalie Thornton, the pianist, will make 
a tour of the West early in the season. 
The esteem in which this young artist is 
held in Ohio is shown by return dates in 
that State. Her manager, Katharine Balch, 
is also arranging a New York recital for 
her in Afolian Hall for November 3. 


“Portia” is the name of a new opera by 
Otto Taubmann, based on “The Merchant 
of Venice,” which is to have its premtére 
in Frankfort-on-Main next Spring. 
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AE ASA 
MARC LAGEN 


PRESENTS— 


CORNELIA 
RIDER- 
POSSART 


The Distinguished 
Pianist 


O pianist appearing before critical 
musical assemblages in this coun- 
try has gained substantial triumphs 

more deserved than those accorded 
Cornelia Rider-Possart, the eminent 
German virtuoso, during her first Ameri- 
can tour last season. This sterling artist 
established her supremacy with certainty, 
and at once. Her rare musicianship, her 
beautiful legato touch and singing tone, 
anc her complete technical equipment en- 
abled her to encompass her task with that 
thoroughness which invites respect of the 
most exacting. 

Conspicuous among the tributes that 
won notable attention was Mme. Rider- 
Possart’s poetic feeling. In her rendition 
of works by those romanticists, Schubert 
and Schumann, she revealed an intimate 
comprehension of the finer meanings of 
every phrase, and a sympathy that left 
an indelible impress upon experienced 
concert patrons. Nor was her success lim- 
ited, by any means, to the writings of these 
two creative musicians. 

The classic composers also received cor- 
responding mastery of treatment. Here, 
indeed, Mme. Rider-Possart convinced 
through her breadth of interpretive con- 
ception, her artistic poise disclosing a deep 
knowledge of traditions that firmly estab- 
lished her pianistic rank. Furthermore, 
the other essentials to superlative per- 
formance upon her chosen instrument 
which secured Europe's highest endorse- 
ment exercised similar effect over here. 

A technician of the loftiest order Mme. 
Rider-Possart nevertheless persistently re- 
frained from unduly exploiting her dex- 
terity for purposes of sheer display. Asa 
necessary adjunct to the work her technic 
was invariably legitimately employed, and 
in no other manner. Wherefore, the artist 
gained the admiration of those who appre- 
ciate sincerity. 

Mme Rider-Possart played many im- 
portant engagements during the course of 
the 1912-13 season. As soloist with such 
leading symphony orchestras as the New 
York Symphony Society, Mr. Walter Dam- 
rosch, conductor, and in recitals given in 
the largest cities of the United States and 
Canada, the pianist’s charm of manner, 
and her positive personality gained for her 
the responsiveness of every audience. 

Authoritative in bearing and interpreta- 
tion, yet engagingly modest, Mme. Rider- 
Possart demonstrated her matured qualifi- 
cations in a manner that left no doubt in 
the minds of her hearers as to her rightful 
position in her field. A virile performer, 
Mme. Rider-Possart disclosed versatility 
that included intellectual qualities no less 
admirable than those purely emotional. 

It is gratifying—in view of these fore- 
going facts—for her management to an- 
nounce that Mme. Rider-Possart is avail- 
able for the season of 1913-14 as a soloist 
on symphonic and miscellaneous concert 
programmes and in the presentation of 
recitals. In the latter special programmes 
may be had of any character that embrace 
the representative compositions of early 
and modern schools. 


First New York 
Recital 


Aeolian Hall, Nov. 26th 

















MAMMOTH SANGERFEST WILL BE 
CLIMAX OF LOUISVILLE’S SEASON 











Huge Choruses to Participate in What Is Expected to Be Greatest 
Musical Event in City’s History—-Three Thousand Singing 
School Children in Perry Centennial Celebration— Louisville 
Orchestra Entering Its Second Season 








OUISVILLE, Oct, 4.—Louisville’s mu- 
sical activities properly began with 
the opening exercises of the ‘Perry Centen- 


nial celebration on September 29, at which 


time a concert was given by a chorus of 
3,000 school children, who sang national 
airs under the direction of Caroline Bour- 
gard, supervisor of public school music. 

This same excellent trainer of children’s 
choruses has been asked by the National 
Sangerfest Association to prepare for the 
Mammoth Sdangerfest of next June a 
chorus of children that will excel anything 
that Louisville has hitherto developed 
along this line. Miss Bourgard plans to 
use several thousand children in_ this 
chorus, and will begin training them in the 
near future. 

The plans for this sangerfest are being 
pushed rapidly forward, and that it will be 
the greatest musical gathering that Louis- 
ville has ever entertained goes without 


‘saying. Visitors to the number of thou- 


sands will pour into the city from the vari- 
ous parts of this country and Europe, 
while German singing societies from prac- 
tically every part of the United States will 
participate. Arrangements are being made 
for an adult chorus of 5,000 voices in ad- 
dition to the children’s chorus referred to 
above. It is not impossible that these 
choruses will be combined at some of the 
concerts. 

Miss Bourgard, who is president of the 
music section of the Kentucky Educa- 
tional Association and a member of the 
music committee of the Kentucky Federa- 
tion of Women’s Clubs, has been largely 
instrumental in bringing before the State 
Legislature a movement for the making 
of musical study in the public schools of 
the State compulsory. The resolution 
which the Kentucky Educational Associa- 
tion agreed to incorporate with other reso- 
lutions last April makes at the outset only 
a minimum requirement that the State and 
National airs be taught. Miss Bourgard 
rightly argues that no educator or legis- 
lator could possibly be so devoid of patri- 
otism as to oppose this, and it has proved 
an entering wedge which may open the 
way for the greater resolution. 

Orchestra’s Second Season 

The Louisville Orchestral Association is 
busy with its arrangements for the 1913-14 
season. The orchestra, which was organ- 
ized last year, will consist, as heretofore, 
of forty players drawn from professional 
ranks, and will give a series of Sunday 
afternoon concerts at the Shubert Theater 
at popular prices. 

The scheme of the orchestral associa- 
tion is largely educational, and is designed 
to bring to the masses the better grade of 
music that has in many cases been inac- 
cessible because of the price. The first 
concert will probably be given in Novem- 
ber and the number of the performances 
to follow will depend largely upon the in- 
terest shown at the opening concert. Con- 
siderable money was donated to the or- 
chestra last season by public-spirited citi- 
zens who desire the organization to be un- 
hampered by uncertainty and debt, and it 
is believed that this fund will be increased 
this year. 

The programs will be made up of selec- 
tions of a classic or semi-classic nature 
that will not be distasteful to the musi- 
cally-elect and will at the same time be 
such as the tyro can assimilate. 

The Louisville Quintet Club, an organ- 
ization of which the city is very proud, 
will begin its seventh season in November, 
and will give. as usual, six concerts. The 
personnel of the organization remains the 
same as it has always been, and embraces 
Charles Letzler, first violin; Mrs. Alinda 
Wunderlich Rudolf, second violin; Victor 
Rudolf, viola: Karl Schmidt, ’cello, and 
Mrs. J. F. Whitney, piano. The concerts 
will be given at the Woman’s Club Audi- 
torium and will embrace the following 
compositions: 

October concert: Rubinstein String 
Quartet, op. 17. F Maior: a trio of quar- 
tets arranged by Karl Schmidt, including 
Bizet’s “Agitato.” Grieg’s “Norwegian 
Dance” and “Grosmvtter Miruet.” and 
Dvorak’s Piano Ovintet. on. 81, No. rf. 
November concert: 3eethoven = String 
Quartet. op. 18. No. 1: Ed. Schutt’s piano 
trio, “Waltze-Marchen,” and Goldmark’s 
Piano Ouintet, op. 30. The December con- 
cert will be devoted to the compositions of 
\merican composers. Tanuary concert: 
Schumann’s Piano Quartet, op. 47; a Mo- 
zart Strino Quartet, Saint-Saéns’s Piano 


Quintet, op. 14. February concert: Schu- 
mann String Quartet, Arensky Piano 
Trio, op. 32; Schubert’s Piano Quintet, 
“Forellen.” March concert: Dittersdorf’s 
String Quartet, Sinding’s Serenade for 
two violins and piano, Arensky’s Piano 
Quintet, op, 51. 

Since its organization the Quintet Club 
has presented to the public twenty-six 
string quartets, thirteen quintets, three 
string trios and two quartets for violin, 
viola, ’cello and piano. The attendance at 
the concerts has grown so steadily that the 
club has been forced to move from the 
small and intimate music room of the 
Seelbach Hotel to the more commodious 
auditorium of the Woman’s Club. 


Choral Music in Prospect 


Karl Schmidt, one of the foremost ’cell- 
ists of the country, will have charge of the 
music of St. John’s Evangelical Church 
and will present during the Winter four 
oratorios: Mendelssohn’s “Christus’ and 
“The Hymn of Praise,’ Massenet’s ‘Mary 
Magdalen” and Saint-Saéns’s “The 
Deluge.” These works will be presented 
with full chorus, orchestra, organ and solo- 
ists. 

The Catholic Choral Union, the most im- 
posing choral body in the city, will begin 
rehearsals in October for its mid-Winter 
concert. This chorus also gives a Spring 
concert in April. As has heretofore been 
the custom, the works to be given will be 
selected from the greater oratorios, and 
will enlist the services of orchestra and 
soloists. The chorus numbers 400 singers, 
and is under the capable direction of An- 
thony Molengraft. Mrs. Molengraft is the 
club’s pianist. 

Mr. Molengraft is also director of the 
Liederkranz Singing Society, which is 
made up of a woman’s chorus of twenty 
voices, a male chorus of twenty voices, and 
the combined mixed chorus. Two. or 
three public appearances are usually made 
during the season, usually with a visiting 
artist. Mrs. Molengraft is pianist for the 
society. 

Three artists’ concerts of importance are 
heing arranged for by those successful and 
indefatigable concert managers—Mrs. J. 
\W. Beilstein and Mrs. Katherine Whipple 
Dobbs. The first, on October 16, will 
bring to Louisville for the first time (if 
we are not in error) Jules Falk, violinist. 
The second, on November 12, will be given 
over to the Ongowas, a Japanese troupe 
of singers and actors, and the last one, on 
December 12, will present the ever-wel- 
come Wilhelm Bachaus, pianist. 

A most interesting musical organization 
is the Monday Afternoon Club, made up 
of twenty-four women _ instrumentalists 
and singers of the professional and semi- 
professional class, who meet for the pur- 
pose of studying ayd enjoying the best in 
music, and who, upon the occasion of each 
meeting, render a program of the com- 
positions of some particular composer or 
period. As a club this body of musicians 
has never made a public appearance, but it 
is the purpose this Winter to bring to 
Louisville two or more artists for public 
concerts. The first of these artists will be 
Esther May Plum, contralto, who will ap- 
pear in October. 

Another promising singing body is the 
Crescent Choral Club. and it is under the 
guidance of Carl Shackleton. the well- 
known pianist. This club will at some 
time during the season sing for public ap- 
proval a short cantata, yet to be selected. 
This is a mixed chorus of about twenty- 
five voices. ° 

Mr. Shackleton, who is also organist of 
Warren Memorial Presbyterian Church, 
will begin a series of Sunday evening or- 
gan recitals in October. These recitals. as 
well as those of Frederick Cowls, of Cal- 


vary Episcopal Church, are institutions of 


long standing. 

Mrs. Carrie Rothschild Sapinsky, the 
contralto. who spent a part of her Sum- 
mer in Louisville, has returned to New 
York to study, previous to taking up her 
work in November with the Boston Opera 
Company. Mrs. Sapinsky has taken the 
name of Cara Sapin for stage purposes. 
She will begin her work with a répertoire 
of ten operas. 

Mr, and Mrs. Edward Gleason will re- 
turn to Berlin for a Winter of recitals and 
studv. Mr. Gleason is a yvoune concert 
mianist of great promise. while Mrs. Glea- 
son. who was Miss Eva Korb, is a soprano 
singer of ability, who is preparing for the 
grand opera stave Harvey PEAKE. 





MABEL 


BEDDOE 


Mezzo-Contralto 




















An Exquisite Voice, 
A Perfected Artistry 
A Beautiful Woman 
Oratorio—Concert—Recital 
Exclusive Management 
GERTRUDE F. COWEN 
1451 Broadway, New York 














EDWARD W. 


BERGE 














Ensemble Playing for 
Pianists 


Extensive library of composi- 
tions tor two pianos. 


Circulars and full information 
upon request. 





Steinway Grand Pianos Used. 





Residence Studio, 908 West End Avenue 
Near 103rd St. Subway New York City 
Phone 5723 Riverside 
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NO BRANCH OF MUSIC NEGLECTED 
IN THE PROGRAM FOR ST. LOUIS 


Chicago Opera Company to Return—Symphony Orchestra at Height 
of Efficiency Under Zach—-Foremost Artists Engaged as Orchestra 
Soloists or Recitalists— Four Big Choral Organizations Busy A 


Unique Amateur Orchestra 


T. LOUIS, Oct. 1.—Grand opera sym- 
phony music, choraland chamber mu- 
sic and individual concerts and recitals will 
each have their turn in the season now 
opening in St. Louis. This city within the 
last three years has come to realize that 
it is capable of supporting the very best 
and that there is no reason why it should 
not have it. The one big event of the sea- 
son is the short grand opera series, which 
has been so very successfully given under 
most adverse conditions for the last four 
years. In the four performances given 
last April a trifle more than expenses was 
made and this was very encouraging to 
the grand opera committee. At least four 
performances by the Chicago Upera Com- 
pany will again be presented at the Odeon. 
Until a larger theater or opera house is 
constructed St. Louisians must be content 
to have their grand opera presented under 
these adverse conditions, with small stage 
and poor equipment for scenery. 

Naturally the foremost attraction in the 
local musical firmament is the city’s own 
Symphony Orchestra, which has reached 
the pinnacle of efficiency under the leader- 
ship of Max Zach. The improvement in 
this organization during the last three or 
four years has been something to marvel 
at, and this must be considered especially 
praiseworthy, as it was not until last year 
that the orchestra was increased to a size 
that would make it comparable with the 
other large orchestras of the country. 
This season will bring no additions and 
the personnel of the body will remain 
almost intact. Mr. Zach does not believe 
in changing around and he now has a col- 
lection of musicians who work well 
together. 

The orchestra gives fifty concerts at 
home during the season—fifteen pairs of 
subscription concerts and twenty Sunday 
“pop” concerts—a number surpassed only 
by the orchestras in Boston and Chicago. 
The initial pair of concerts this year will 
be given November 7 and 8, with the first 
“pop” one day later. The season will con- 
tinue until March 20-21, 1914. The pres- 
ent subscription list is far in excess of the 
total at this date for any previous year. 

Novelties and Soloists 


As an exponent of novelties and new 
orchestral works Mr. Zach is one of the 
foremost directors, and this season, as 
usual, will bring out a number of pieces 
played for the first time in St. Louis and 
some from manuscripts. Several will have 
their first American presentation by our 
orchestra. The list includes: Bantock, 
“Procession and Jaga-Naut’; Clapp, “In 
Summer”; Guy-Ropartz, Symphony No. 4 
(new); Sibelius, “En Saga”; Ravel, “Ma 
Mére L’Oye”; Strube, “Loreley”; Enesco, 
Suite, op. 9; Wallace, “Villon”; Debussy, 
“La Mer’; Glazounow, “The Kremlin”; 
Rachmaninoff, Symphony No. 2; Liszt, 
“Battle of the Huns,” and Rimsky-Kor- 
sakow, “Antar.” The programs will also 
include the more familiar works: Bee- 
thoven, Symphonies Nos. 2, 5, 7 and Over- 
ture to “Coriolanus”; Brahms, Symphony 
No. 2 and “Academic” Overture; Haydn, 
“Military” Symphony; Berlioz, “Romeo 
and Juliet’; César Franck, Symphony; 
Tschaikowsky, “Pathétique” and ‘“Man- 
fred” Symphonies and “Italian Caprice.” 
\s usual there will be one all-Wagner 
program. 

The soloists for this year’s concerts are 
exceptional. They appear in order as fol- 
lows: Yvonne de Tréville, soprano; Wil- 
helm Bachaus, pianist; Franz Egenieff, 
baritone; Irma Seydel, violinist; Herma 
Menth, pianist; Harold Bauer, pianist; 
Jacques Thibaud, violinist; Fritz Kreisler, 
violinist; Ottilie Metzger, contralto; Eu- 
gen Ysaye, violinist; Margarete Matze- 
nauer, contralto; Elizabeth Van Endert, 
soprano; Carl Flesch, violinist; Teresa 
Carrefio, pianist, and Emilio de Gogorza, 
baritone. The Sunday concerts will also 
have a fine array of outside solo talent. 

The orchestra will be taken on several 
tours during the season, so successful was 
the one to the Southwest last Spring. A 
Festival trip to include the principal cities 
in Texas and Oklahoma is planned. The 
Morning Choral Club has engaged the Or- 
chestra for one of its concerts in January. 

There is no change in the list of officers 
and directors. The management is again 


under the capable guidance of Arthur J. 
Gaines, who has moved his headquarters 
to No. 1322 Central National Bank 
Building. 

Choral Organizations 


St. Louis is proud of its various choral 
organizations. At the head of the male 
choruses stands the Apollo Club, which en- 
ters its twentieth season. For years this 
club was the pet of Alfred G. Robyn, but 
since his removal from the city it has been 
conducted by Charles Galloway. In the 
breadth of its interpretations, its finesse in 


The Knights of Columbus Choral Club 
has not yet completed its plans for the sea- 
son. Usually two concerts are given by 
the big chorus of eighty voices. President 
Mulligan states that the new work to 
be taken up by the club will be of the 
same character as in previous years. The 
men will again sing under the baton of 
Professor Thomas Moore. The officers in- 
clude Charles Mulligan, president; Alonzo 
Ff. Barr, vice-president; John P. Walsh, 
secretary, and William J. Donohoe, treas- 
urer. 


An Amateur Orchestra 


An orchestra composed of more than 100 
amateurs, both men and women, giving a 
series of concerts of classical music is 
something that is not often seen. St. Louis 
is proud of the St. Louis Orchestra Club, 
which embraces the best amateur instru- 
mental talent in the city. As a result of 
twenty years’ efforts the club has attained 
a skill such as enables it to give the same 
character of works as are presented bv the 
St. Louis Symphony Orchestra. The sea- 
son of 1913-1914 will have two concerts, 





Hattie B. Gooding, Principal Local Manager of St. Louis—Max Zach, Conductor, 


St. Louis Orchestra 


expression and rigor in ensemble work 
this club compares well with any in the 
country. It has eighty trained voices. 
Three private concerts, the admission to 
which is limited to the associate members, 
will be given. Soloists will include Hector 
Dufranne, the baritone of the Chicago Op- 
era Company, for their November concert; 
Myrtle Elvyn, the pianist, and Christine 
Miller, contralto, for the second in Feb- 
ruary, and Julia Culp, the Dutch /teder 
singer, for the third and final concert in 

\pril. Officers this season are Philip A. 
Becker, president; J. B. Cozzens, first vice 
president; Charles B. Hardin, second vice 
president, and C. W. Hughes, secretary and 
treasurer 

\While the leading male chorus is cele 
brating its “china” anniversary the Morn 
ing Choral Club, composed entirely of 
women, will enter upon its twenty-second 
season. Since its divorce from the orches 
tra many years ago it has been the custom 
of this society to give at least four publi 
concerts during the season. The first, 
known as “Members’ Day,” is always given 
on a Tuesday morning, admission being to 
members and associates members only, and 
this year it will be dignified by the pres- 
ence of Mme. Matzenauer, the famous 
contralto from the Metropolitan Opera 
Company. It will be her initial appearance 
in this city. The first evening concert will 
come in January and as a compliment to 
local enterprises the Symphonv Orchestra 
has been engaged as soloist. The regular 
Christmas concert, which is usually givea 
in one of the large churches, will enlist 
local solo talent. The final concert in April 
will have Herbert Witherspoon as the as 
sisting artist. Mr. Galloway also directs 
this organization and the list of officers in 
cludes Mrs. Jos. W. Folk, president: Mrs 
Samuel E. Ball, first vice-president; Mrs. 
J. Campbell Smith, second vice-president ; 
Mrs. Harry Hall, recording secretary; 
Mrs, Ernest Birge, corresponding secre 
tary; Mrs. Archer O’Reilly, treasurer, and 
Mrs. Taylor Brenard, librarian. Mrs. Carl 
J. Luyties, who has been the accompanist 
for years, will again fill that post. 

A new choral club has been recently 
formed to be known as the Choral Art So- 
ciety. The chorus will be mixed and will 
be recruited entirely from the church choirs 
of the city. It will number about fifty 
voices. An innovation will be the remu- 
neration of the members with a small sum 
which will be increased if the club is a 
success. For this season but one concert 
will be given, with no outside soloists. 
Mrs. Hudson E. Bridge will be president; 
Mrs. C. C. Allen, vice-president; Mrs. Da- 
vid Kriegshaber, recording secretary; Mrs. 
B. J. Taussig, corresponding secretary, and 
Mrs. Oscar Herf, treasurer. 


(Photo by Kajiwara) 


one in December and the other in May. 
or the second concert it is the plan to 
have M, and Mme. Delledonne of the Sym- 
phony Orchestra as_ soloists. M. Delle- 
donne is one of the bassoon players of 
unusual ability, and Mme. Delledonne is 
the harpist of the  ochestra. Off- 
cers for this season are Addison L. Day, 
president; R. L. Richter, vice-president ; 
John C. Walter, secretary and treasurer, 
and P. L. Caselos, assistant secretary. 

As far as individual concerts and musical 
novelties are concerned, the local field has 
been pretty well covered by Hattie B. 
Gooding, who makes her headquarters in 
the Kinloch Building. Miss Gooding has 
for a number of years been associated with 
the Wednesday Club as secretary and last 
year was her first in the concert field. Her 
irst attraction, on October 22, will be 
Loutse Homer, the famous Metropolitan 
contralto in recital at the Odeon. Josef 
llofmann, the pianist, will come on No- 
vember 16 and Anna Pavlowa and her com 
pany, with Theodore Stier conducting the 
orchestra, on January 6. The first of Miss 
Gooding’s series of chamber concerts will 
take place at the Wednesday Club Audito- 
rium on January 26, when David and Clara 
Mannes .will reappear in a sonata recital. 
l‘ebruary 10 will bring Maggie Teyte, the 
Itnglish soprano, and Mischa Elman. The 
K\neisels will appear on March 26 and fol- 
lowing them Clarence Whitehill, the bari- 
tone, who made such an impression with 
the opera here last season, and Mme. Jane 
Osborne-Hannah, in recital. Miss Good- 
ing is also figuring on several appearances 
for Pepito Arriola, the young Spanish 
pianist, and several others. 

\long with this will also come the visit- 
ing orchestras and several other musical 
entertainments booked by W. W. Rose. 
His first announcement is the Steindel Trio 
from Chicago. 

The annual Lenten concerts of Prof. E. 
R. Kroeger will be given this season as in 
the past. HerBert W. Cost. 


Damrosch Prefixes “Ifs” to Prediction 
of Success for Century Opera 


Walter Damrosch, conductor of the New 
York Symphony Orchestra, was asked in 
Paris recently for his opinion of the new 
opera-in-English experiment in New York. 
“The progress made in three years toward 
opera in English is marvelous,” he replied. 
“[ much regret that I was unable to attend 
the opening performances at the Century 
pera House. If the Aborn Brothers train 
their artists to sing clearly, if they reform 
those dreadful English librettos and if from 
time to time they give us some work of 
special interest, they should succeed.” 


WORCESTER UPHOLDS 
MUSICAL REPUTATION 


With Four Concert Courses, City 
Now Justifies Fame Caused 
by Its Festival 


Worcester, Mass., Oct. 5.—Although 
Worcester has always enjoyed a reputation 
as a musical city, owing to its music festi- 
val, which is known throughout the civil- 
ized world, as a matter of fact, it has not 
lived up to this reputation, for until last 
year nothing was able to thrive in the mu- 
sical line, except the Ellis concerts. These 
succeeded and made money. They were 
built up gradually until it was a foregone 
conclusion that there was not a seat to be 
had in Mechanics’ Hall for these concerts 
except on subscription. 

This coming season, however, all is to 
Worcester is to live up to its 
There are 
no less than four concert courses adver- 


be changed. 
reputation as a music center. 


tised, in addition to the festival concerts, 
concerts of smaller clubs and of oratorio 


societies. Indications are that this is to 
be an active Winter, and conjectures are 
rife as to which is to be the most popular 
course. 

The Ellis course of concerts includes 
three by the Boston Symphony Orchestra, 
with soloists, and two big recitals. The 
course is managed by C. A. Ellis of Bos 
ton, who presents Paderewski as the star 
attraction of the opening concert, early in 
November. Later on comes Fritz Kreis- 
ler, besides several other artists. 

A promising Sunday evening series is 
the Steinert course of concerts, which are 
to be given on October 26, November 9, 
November 23 and December 7. The solo 
ists for the first concert include Maude 
Powell, Yolanda Mér6 and Harriet Eudora 
Barrows. Soloists for the second concert 
are Inez Barbour, Nevada Van Der Veer, 
Evan Williams and Reinald Werrenrath. 
The latter quartet is to give a miscel- 
laneous concert and a performance of the 
“Persian Garden” by Liza Lehmann. For 
the third concert the chief soloist is to be 
Mme, Johanna Gadski. Assisting her will 
be George Harris, Jr., Marie Caslova and 
Kdwin Schneider. A star of the fourth 
concert will be Mme. Marie Rappold. Her 
bert Witherspoon also appears on this pro 
gram, as does Felix Fox, pianist. 

A Boston opera course is to be given on 
November 11, December 1, January 6, Jan 
uary 30 and [February 27. The program 
includes three concerts to be given by stars 
of the Boston Opera Company. Lina Cay 
alieri and her company will appear on De 
cember 1, and Luisa Tetrazzini and her 
company on January 6. 

The Star concert course is the fourth 
announced and will be given the latter part 
of the Winter, during January, February, 
March and April. The concerts will in- 
clude the following list of artists: Mme. 
frances Alda, Gutia Casini Frank La 
lorge, Eugen Ysaye, Rosa Olitzka, Leo- 
pold Godowsky, Alice Nielsen, John Mc- 
Cormack, Gertrude Manning, William Hin- 
shaw and Jean Gerardy. 

In addition to the above the exclusive 
Friday Morning Club opens its season this 
month in new quarters, G. A, kh. Hall, with 
a song recital by Constance Purdy. The 
remainder of the season has programs de 
voted to various composers, including the 
following: November 19, music of Russian 
composers, assisted by Margaret McQuaid, 
violinist; December 3, Arthur Foote, as 
sisted by Carl Webster, ’cellist; December 
17, Saint-Saéns, “Christmas Oratorio” 
Cadman, “Morning of the Year,” assisted 
by Charles A. Grosvenor, Milton C. Sny 
der; December 31, Scandinavian com 
posers, assisted by Mrs. Walter L. Weeden, 
violinist, and Edna Swazey, pianist; Jan 
uary 21, Shubert, assisted by Truda String 
Quartet; March 18, Mendelssohn, assisted 
by Harrison G. Prentice, ’cellist; April 1, 
“Tales of Hoffman,” assisted by Mr. Gros- 
venor 

The Worcester Oratorio will give at 
least two concerts. J. Vernon Butler, the 
director of the society, is vice-president of 
the Worcester Music Festival Association, 
and is prominent in all musical affairs of 
the city. He is the organist at Pilgrim 
Church, where he directs a large choir. 
Mr. Butler plans to give a concert early in 
November, and on December 26 will give 
his annual Christmas performance of “Th: 
Messiah.” His chorus for the latter con 
cert will number 250 voices, with a quartet 
of soloists from New York. The Boston 
Festival Orchestra will play. 


‘ M. E. E. 
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Available for 


CONCERTS 
RECITALS AND 
MUSICALES 


For terms and dates address exclusively 


Concert Direction Annie Friedberg 
Metropolitan Opera House Bidg. 
1425 Broadway, NEW YORK 














DUDLEY 


BUCK 


Teacher of Singing 


‘STUDIOS— 


Aeolian Hall 
New York 


Telephone: 7498 Bryant 














“The feature of the evening 


was the artistic singing 
of Mr. Werrenrath”’ 


So says the Critic of 
the Boston Globe with 
reference to the perform- 
ance of 


REINALD 
WERRENRATH 


at the Worcester Festi- 


val on Oct. 2, 1913, as — 


‘Friar Leon” in the 
American premiere of 
Pierné’s ‘‘St. Francis of 


Assisi.”’ 


M’g’t, Wolfsohn Bureau 
1 West 34th St., N. Y. 


Tenth Season 


VOLPE 
Symphony Orchestra 


OF NEW YORK 





Arnold Volpe, Conductor 








VOLPE QUARTET 


Arnold Volpe, ist Violin 
Herbert Cordman, 2nd Violin 
William Eastes, Viola 
Willem Durieux, Violoncello 








E-MIL MIX, Business Representative 
4 West 93d Street, New York City 





SERGEI 


KLIBANSKY 


BARITONE 





Pupils of SERGEI 
KLIBANSKY in 
Opera and on the 
Concert Stage 


Herr Paul Kittel 


Royal Opera, Vienna 


Herr Corvinus 
Royal Opera, Vienna 


Herr W. Kayser 


Grand Opera, Chemnitz 


Herr Joseph Plaut 
Charlottenburg Opera 


Fraulein Josephine Gruenwald 
Theatre des Westens, Berlin 


Herr Hans Geisler 
Theatre des Westens, Berlin 


Fraulein Maria Hagen 
Komische Opera, Berlin 


Fraulein Tila Jansen 
Hamburg Stadt Theatre 


Fraulein Frieda Lowenthal 
Opera House, Kiel 


Fraulein Len Kretschmar 
Grand Opera, Bremen 


Fraulein Margaretha Roth 
Thalia Theatre, Elberfeld 


Fraulein Elsa Sant 


Concert Singer, Berlin 


Herr Gustav Franz 


Concert Singer, Berlin 


Fraulein Lucie A. Koenig 


Concert Singer, Berlin 


Herr Walter Jankuhn 


Operetten Theatre, Hamburg 


Mr. Robert H. Perkins 


Darmstadt, Court Theatre 


Mrs. A. E. Hobbs 


Concert Singer, St. Louis 


Mr. Arthur Leroy Tebbs 
Concert Singer and Teacher 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Miss Hazel Lathrop 


Concert Singer, Chicago 


For appointments apply at 


Studios: 212 W. 59th St., New York 
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NEW AUDITORIUM MONOPOLIZES ATTENTION OF MEMPHIS 


Symphony Orchestra Association 
and Other Organizations Devot- 
ing their Energies to the Common 
End—Memphis Youth Learning 
Value of Musical Study at Home 


EMPHIS, Tenn., Oct. 4.—Memphis 
will have no orchestra this season. 
The Memphis Symphony Orchestra Asso- 
ciation has decided to devote its time and 
money entirely to the Auditorium-Armory 
project and gain for Memphis a suitable 
concert hall before resuming its agitation 
for an orchestra. All Memphis is working 
for the Auditorium, which is now an as- 
sured thing. W, C. Duttlinger, chairman 
of the Auditorium committee, reports fa- 
vorable developments. The city has given 
an uptown lot and the work of raising 
funds will be completed soon. The Busi- 
ness Men’s Club is back of the movement 
and on the committee are men and women 
of the highest local prominence, including 
C. P. J. Mooney, editor of the Commercial 
Appeal; M. W. Connolly, of the News 
Scimitar; Mayor E. H. Crump, John M. 
Tuttier and Mr. Duttlinger, of the Busi- 
ness Men’s Club; Mrs. J. M. McCormack, 
former president of the Nineteenth Cen- 
tury Club; Augusta Semmes, manager of 
the Symphony Orchestra Association, and 
such prominent business men as R. R. El- 
lis, W. G. Thomas, W. P. Phillips, BH. R. 
Wynne, I. B. Meyers, S. M. Williamson, 
A. B. Bartholomew, J. R. Paine, Lawson 
D. Falls, A. L. Lowenstein, Geo. C. Eber- 
mann, T. R. Waring, L. H. Leech and T. 
B. King, county commissioner. 

The building will seat twelve thousand 
persons and is to cost nearly half a million 
dollars. ; 

The Beethoven Club will also make every 
possible effort to assist this enterprise. 
Mrs. E. B. Douglas, president, is not only 
a leader in the artistic life of the city but 
is a splendid business woman and manager. 
She was unanimously re-elected for the 
year after her successful first term last 
season. A complete program of the club’s 
artist concerts is not yet ready, but excel- 
lent attractions are promised. The club 
celebrates its twenty-fifth anniversary this 
Fall. 

State Normal School Music 


The State Normal School, located in this 
city, is the first public school in this part 
of the country to allow piano and violin 
study to be counted in the general average. 
Arthur Wallerstein, teacher of violin, and 
Jennie De Shazo and J. Paul Stalls, piano, 
have charge of the music study there. Mr. 
Wallerstein is a musician of the highest 
order and has an international reputation 
as an orchestral conductor as well as solo 
violinist. Mr. Wallerstein teaches the com- 
pulsory course of public school music and 
is director of the Normal Schocl Choral 
Club. He is also first violinist in the 
Memphis String Quartet. Miss De Shazo, 
who has only recently returned from study 
abroad, has established herself as one of 
wsemphis’s foremost piano teachers. 

The Memphis Glee Club is an organiza- 
tion in its second season, which is fast 
making a reputation for itself and draw- 
ing out the best young men singers in 
Memphis. The officers are Ernest F. 
Hawke, director; Dr. A. B. Williams, as- 
sistant director and vice-president; E. B. 
Bryan, president, and W. K. Gibbs, secre- 
tary and treasurer. It is planned to give 
three concerts early in the Winter, with 
further work to be done later. 

Mr. Hawke is organist and choir director 
at Grace Episcopal Church, one of the 
larger Memphis churches. The choir num- 
bers forty-five voices and will give five 
song services during the season, at which 
standard cantatas and oratorios, including 
Gounod’s “Redemption,” will be sung. 
John B. Vesey, baritone, is in charge of 
the First M. E. Church choir of sixty- 
three voices. Mr. Vesey is planning two 
miscellaneous programs and will give three 
cantatas during the season, including 
“Prayer, Praise, and Promise,” by Neid- 
linger and Dubois’s “Seven Last Words.” 


Lecture-Recital Series 


The Goodwyn Institute promises a treat 
late in the season in the form of two lec- 
ture-recitals by Mrs. Nellie Strong Steven- 
son, pianist and teacher of New York. 

Katherine Scherer, soprano, and Bessilee 
FE. Reese, pianist, are two prominent mu- 
sicians who have recently joined hands in 
Mrs. Reese is organist 
at the First Methodist Church and Miss 
Scherer soloist at St. John’s M. E. Church. 
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At Left—Goodwyn Institute Building, in which Many of the Concerts of Memphis Are 


Held. 
Glee Club. 
Memphis 


Mrs. E. T. Tobey, intimately associated 
for nineteen years with the late William 
H. Sherwood at Chautauqua, N. Y., has 
just returned from a successful season at 
that place. Mrs. Tobey’s “Piano School of 
Music” has opened, and early in October 
Gladys Cauthen will give the first of a se- 
ries of recitals by the students. The 
Amateur Music Club, composed of pupils 
of this school, is an organization which 


Below, in Circle—Ernest F. Hawke, Organist and Director of the Memphis 
Above, in Circle—Mrs. E. B. Douglas, President of the Beethoven Club of 


has done much towards fostering the art in 
Memphis. 

Angelo Cortese, harpist, returns this 
week to take up His teaching and concert 
duties. Edmund Wiley, baritone and di- 
rector of the choir at the First Baptist 
Church, reports brilliant prospects for the 


season. Ila Erah Williams, who now 
makes Memphis her home, is a young 
pianist of exceptional talent who has 


studied with such masters as Ernesto Con- 
solo, Hans Von Schiller and Glen Dillard 
Gunn. She will appear in concerts 
throughout the South this season. Martha 
Trudeau has just returned from a trip 
through Europe. She is a former pupil of 
Joseffy and founder of the Beethoven 
Club. 

Minnie B, Martin, of Mattoon, Ill., who 
has been in Memphis coaching with Jean 
Johnson the past Summer, gave a song re- 
cital this week at Kimball Hall. Miss Mar- 
tin has a good voice. She leaves next week 
to take charge of the piano and voice de- 
partments of a school at Huttig, Ark. Miss 
Johnson is a well-known contralto who 
has charge of the Linden Avenue Chris- 
tian Church choir here. 

Hermine Taenyer, Mrs. Marie G. 
Worden and J. Paul Stalls are three local 
musicians prominent in teaching and 
church circles. The Bolling-Munser stu- 
dios have enrolled this year more pupils 
than during any previous term. Elizabeth 
Mosby, Flossie Taylor, Mrs. W, P. Chap- 
man and Mrs. Jennie De Shazo are lo- 
cated there. 

J. G. Gerbig, pianist, and Jacob Bloom, 
violinist, are two of Memphis’s longest 
established teachers. Mr. Bloom has just 
returned from Europe. 


New Trio Formed 


An organization which proposes to bring 
out a number of trio compositions in a 
series of concerts here is the trio com: 
posed of Carl Williss, violinist; Albert 
Moore, ’cellist, and knoch T. Walton, 
pianist. 

The Renaissance Music Club is a val- 
uable musical asset to Memphis as a self- 
improvement club. It is composed largely 
of society women. Mrs. Howard Brown 
is president. 

Memphis is fast becoming the music 
center of the South and it is gratifying to 
note that students who in former years 
have gone to Chicago or Cincinnati for 
study are now enrolled with Memphis 
teachers. Only recently, too, Memphis be- 
gan to supply the surrounding territory 
with concerts. Enocn T. WALTON. 








NASHVILLE CLUBS ‘‘UP AND DOING” 


Untiring in Music Campaign — 
Mr. Freund’s Address Season’s 
Overture 


ASHVILLE, TENN., Oct. 4.—A bird’s- 

eye-view of Nashville’s approaching 
musical season shows an_ intelligently 
planned arrangement of events which will 
make this an _ interesting Theater 
managers are already announcing a list of 
artists and operas, the clubs are unusually 
active in planning for recitals to be given 


by their own members as well as outside 


year. 


artists, and the local schools and colleges 
have announced a succession of interesting 
faculty recitals. 

Conspicuous among the musical clubs 


is the MacDowell Club. This club has the 
reputation of “doing things,” and under 
the régime of its newly elected president, 
Mrs. L. G. Noel, promises to develop along 
many interesting lines. Mrs. Noel is a 
charter member of the club and has always 
been one of its most*enthusiastic workers. 
She has been especially successful as chair- 
man of program committees. Her ability 
for organization can be seen in the ar- 
rangement of recitals for the coming year. 
These include miscellaneous as well as 
special programs of American and Scan- 
dinavian music. The cooperative spirit 
among the club members will be encouraged 
by a greater number of programs of en- 
semble . music. 

The first recital to be presented by the 
MacDowell Club will be a Japanese musical 
sketch, “On the Road to Tokio,” given by 
Mr. and Mrs. Ongawa, of Chicago. Later 
arrangements will be made for several other 
artists’ recitals. 

Another club with a wideawake spirit is 
the Vendredi Musical. With Mrs. Robert 
Caldwell as president and Mrs. Claude P. 
Street chairman of the program commit- 
tees, it is arranging a very interesting 
year. A comprehensive study of several 
operas is being outlined with programs 
made up of music from the particular 
operas under discusion. Elizabeth Price 
will be the leader of these opera study 
classes. 

An interesting series of lectures on the 
Wagner “Ring” has been prepared by Mrs. 
Aline Blonder. These will be given peri- 
odically during the Fall. The lectures will 
be in the form of an analysis of the four 
music dramas, with piano illustrations of 
the different motifs. 

Even the State Fair, now in progress in 
Nashville, has caught the spirit of things 
musical, an interesting feature being the 








Installed in First 
Church—Inset: Mrs. 
President MacDowell 


Recently 
Presbyterian 

L. G. Noel, 
Club 


Organ 


initial performance of several songs by 
Tennessee authors and composers. Among 
them is Mrs. Emma Look Scott’s beautiful 
poem, “The Angelus,” with music by Emil 
Winkler, the music being appropriately sug- 
gestive of the oratorio style. 

Another song which is being enthus- 
iastically welcomed is the “Song of Joy,” 
one of Mrs. Elizabeth Fry Page’s charm- 
ing poems which has been set to music by 
Mrs. E. L. Ashford. This also, is heard 
at the fair for the first time. “The Song 
of Joy” completes Mrs. Ashford’s beauti- 
ful cycle, “In My Neighbor’s Garden.” 
Mrs. Ashford has had much success as a 
composer. She is an indefatigable worker 
and returns from her favorite haunt, 
Bloomington Springs, after a Summer of 
splendid musical achievements. Her pub- 
lishers are said to be enthusiastic over her 
original idea of arranging the overtures of 
standard operas for mixed voices, the 
“Barber of Seville” representing the main 
portion of her Summer’s work. An un- 
usual compliment has been paid Mrs. 
Ashford by missionaries in China, for her 





anthems are so singable that they have had 
them translated into Chinese. This book 
will be another interesting feature of the 
Press and Authors’ exhibit at the State 
Fair. 

Kraft Opens New Organ 


An event which was awaited with keen 
interest was the inauguration of the mag- 
nificent organ recently installed in the First 
Presbyterian Church. Edward Arthur 
Kraft, the prominent Cleveland organist, 
was brought here for the occasion. He 
gave two recitals of varied classic programs 
and showed splendid musicianship in 
handling the wonderful new instrument. 
Nashville people are eager to hear the in- 
strument often, and plans are being made 
for several other recitals. 

During Mr. Kraft’s visit in the city he 
was given a banquet by the local branch of 
the National Association of Organists. A 
large number of the musicians of the city 
and other personal friends of Mr. Kraft 
were present. 

Musical circles of Nashville have felt 
the need of some interesting lectures and 
the many friends-of music in the city are 
delighted that arrangements have been 
made to have John C. Freund, editor of 
MusIcAL AMERICA give an address here on 
musical uplift. Actually, Mr. Freund will 
make two addresses, one before the mem- 
bers of the Centennial Club, Mrs. John H. 
Reeves, president, and the other before the 
students of Ward-Belmont College. 

ELIZABETH ELLIOTT. 








Just Issued 


New Songs by 
MARY HELEN BROWN 


A PLAINT JUST YOU 
THE GIFT MISTRESS MINE 
TO A HIDDEN VIOLET (Vocal Duet) 


G. Schirmer, Inc. The John Church Co. 
New York New York. 


Thoughts of You 


dedicated to and 
sung by 


Signor Enrico Caruso 


G. Ricordi & Co. 
14 East 43rd Street, New York 


uve. E, B, de SERRANO 


Teacher of OLIVE FREMSTAD 
MME. CHARLOTTE MACONDA 
LUCILLE MARCEL 
CAROLINE MIHR-HARDY 


Voice Culture, Repertoire 
430 W. &7th St. Phone 6641 Columbus 
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Beethoven Trio 


Now on Western Tour 
Playing 

Litchfield, St. Cloud, Minn.; Dickin- 
son, N. D.; Sheridan, Wyo.; Billings, 
Missoula, Bozeman, Mont.; Bismarck, 
Jamestown, Fargo, N. D.; Crookston, 
Fergus Falls, Brainard, Fairbault, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 























Albert Borroff 
BASSO 
Will appear in 


St. Paul, Owatonna, Little Falls, 
Crookston, Minn.; Wayne, Kearney, 
Nebr.; Sheridan, Wyo.; Huron, S. 
D.; Billings, Livingston, Helena, 
Great Falls, Missoula, Mont.; Baker 
City, Ore.; Pocoletto, Idaho; Dillon, 
Butte, Laramie, Mont.; York, Nebr. 











—Photo by Moffett. 


Hanna Butler 


SOPRANO 


Will appear in 


Peru, Nebr.; Atchison, Newton, 
Hutchinson, Topeka, Kans.; Des 
Moines, la.; Sioux Falls, Watertown, 
Huron, Rapid City, Deadwood, So. 
Dak.; Laramie, Sheridan, Wyo.; Ba- 
ker City, Ore.; Missoula, Helena, 
Great Falls, Bozeman, Livingston, 
sillings, Mont.; Bismarck, James- 
town, Devils Lake, No. Dak. ; Moore- 
head, Crookston, Fergus Falls, Little 
Falls, Litchfield, Minn.; Dubuque, 
Ia.; Oshkosh, Fon du Lac, Wis. 

















i. 





First Announcement of Western Dates of Artists under Management of 


GERTRUDE V. OVHANLON 


Further Dates to be Announced Later 



































Mat 


Photo bj ene. 
Ro 
se Lutiger Cannon 

CONTRALTO 

Will appear in 
St. Paul, Owatonna, Minn.: New 
Rockford, N. D.; Baraboo, Wis.: 
Peru, Nebr.; Atchison, Newton, 
Hutchinson, Topeka, Kans.; Chicago, 
Ill.; Sioux Falls, Watertown, Huron, 
Rapid City, Deadwood, S. D.; Sheri- 
dan, Wyo.; Baker City, Ore.; Mis 
soula, Helena, Great Falls, Bozeman, 
Livingston, Billings, Mont.; Bismarck, 
Jamestown, Devils Lake, N. D.; 
Moorehead, Crookston, Fergus Falls, 
Little Falls, Litchfield, Oshkosh, Fond 
du Lac, Wis. 











Albert Lindquist 


TENOR 


Will appear in 


St. Paul, Minneapolis, Minn.; Peru, 
Wayne, Nebr.; Atchison, Hutchinson, 
Newton, Topeka, Kans.; Sioux Falls, 
Watertown, Huron, Rapid City, Dead- 
wood, S. D.; Sheridan, Wyo.; Bill- 
ings, Livingston, Bozeman, Helena, 
Missoula, Great Falls, Louiston, 
Mont.; Bismarck, Jamestown, Devils 
Lake, N. D.; Moorehead, Crookston, 
Fergus Falls, Little Falls, Litchfield, 
Minn.; Oshkosh, Fond du Lac, Wis. 























Edna Gunnar Peterson 
PIANIST 


Will appear with 


ALICE NIELSEN in Sioux Falls, 
Deadwood, Huron, S. D.; Oshkosh, 
Wis.; Sheridan, Wyo.; Billings, Liv- 
ingston, Bozeman, Great Falls, Mont. ; 
Bismarck, N. D.; Crookston, Minn. 
With Cornelius Van Vliet in Helena, 
Great Falls, Livingston, Bozeman, Bil- 
lings, Mont. 

Alone in Fergus Falls, St. Paul, Brai 
nard, Minneapolis, Northfield, Minn. ; 
Mandan, N. D.; Laramie, Wyo.; Ba- 
ker City, Ore.; Baraboo, Wis. 
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Musical Output to Surpass All 
Records in Springfield, Mass. 


No Two Previous Seasons, It Is 
Said, Will Equal That in Store— 
Notable Lists of Artists An- 
nounced and Signs of Activity 
Augur Big Results 


PRINGFIELD, MASS., Oct. 4.—This 
city is to have more music during the 
season just beginning than it ever had be- 
fore in any two seasons put together. Be- 
sides numerous individual concerts there 
is to be one course of twelve free sym- 
phony concerts and three other courses of 
four miscellaneous recitals each. Then, as 
a sort of climax to the season, will come 
the May Festival. 

That there is to be no “half-way busi- 
ness” about these various concerts can be 
seen from the list of artists that have been 
engaged. Some of the familiar names are 
Paderewski, Gluck, Gadski, Gerville- 
Réache, Elman, Pavlowa, Hempel, Niel- 
sen, Clément, Witherspoon, Sundelius, 
Méré, Powell and the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra. Springfield has always been 


known as a splendid theater town that can 
support as many attractions in a week as 
can be booked for it, but musically it has 
been comparatively dead. This situation, 
however, no longer exists. While all the 
concerts scheduled cannot be financial suc- 
cesses, it is certain that there is a livelier 
interest being shown in music this year 
than ever before. It seems a foregone con- 
clusion that all the concerts and recitals 
will, at least, be well patronized, but it is 
a great deal to expect a city to jump suc- 
cessfully from about a dozen good con- 
certs a year to more than twice, or three 
times, that number. Interest subsists well 
in Springfield, however, and it would not 
surprise greatly if this year would pro- 
vide a revelation as to the city’s capacity 
for music. 


The New Home of Melody 

Significant of this growing interest was 
the completion of the new Municipal Au- 
ditorium, one of the finest concert halls in 
the country. Acoustically it is as near 
perfection as man has been able to build. 
In point of comfort, it is more than sufh- 
cient, while in beauty there is little to be 
left desired. When Mme. Sembrich 
opened the building with a song recital 
less than a year ago, the possibilities for 
a great municipal home for music were 
made manifest. The season was already 
too far along to admit of many bookings 
for the hall, but since that time every con- 
cert has paid, and for the first time in its 
history the May Festival cleared more 
than $300 above expenses. During the 
Summer just passed the city, the street 
railway company, the Springfield Repub- 
lican and Riverside Park have been giving 
free band concerts of a high quality. 
There has been’an average of more than 
one a day for the Summer, and the in- 
terest shown has been most encouraging. 

Next to the May Festival Association 
the organization which has been working 
longest to promote the cause of good music 
is the Springfield Symphony Orchestra. 
During the eleven years of its history 
Emil Karl Janser has served as conductor 
and, until this year, Mrs. Enos J. Smith, 
as president. The orchestra this season 
will give concerts in the Auditorium on 
the evenings of January 5 and March 16, 
four public rehearsals in Touraine Hall on 
Monday mornings—November 24, January 
26, February 16 and April 20. Close atten- 
tion is being paid to the educational value 
of the programs. 


Free Symphony Concerts 


An organization which in its first sea- 
son, last year, won much favor is the Mu- 
nicipal Orchestra, a professional symphony 
orchestra of sixty men, under the direc- 
tion of Andries Cornelissen. At the close 
of last season Mr. Cornelissen hit upon the 


idea of providing free symphony concerts 


to the people of Springfield in the Munici 
pal Auditorium on Sunday afternoons. 
Mayor John A. Denison and other city ofh- 
cials, as well as the newspapers and pub- 
lic-spirited citizens, accorded Mr. Cornelis- 
sen their heartiest support, with the result 
that from November to April symphony 
concerts will be given in the large hall the 
second and last Sunday afternoons of each 
month, free of charge. To meet the ex- 
pense of paying sixty musicians, engaging 
competent soloists, renting the hall and 
hiring music certain prominent citizens 
have signed a subscription list. The only 
recompense to guarantors, aside from the 





Andries 
Springfield Municipal 
Arthur H. Turner, Conductor the Musical 
Art Society; No.. 3, William F. A. Engel, 
Local Manager for Springfield, Wartford 
and Meriden; No. 4, Emil K. Janser, Con- 
ductor Springfield Symphony Orchestra 


No. 1, Cornelissen, Conductor, 


Orchestra; No. 2, 


satisfaction of having served the city, is 
that seats are reserved for them and their 
families in the balcony. 

Mayor Denison, in a special message to 
the City Council, urged that it do all in its 
power to further the cause of these con- 


certs, and it is probable that the city will 
guarantee half of the expenses beside fur- 
nishing the auditorium free of charge. As 
an indication of the interest, not only in 
this project but in music in general, Mr. 
Cornelissen, in the first two hours of his 
campaign, was able to raise $600. The 
programs, although in popular style, will 
consist of the good music only, such as 
will have an educational value aside from 
mere enjoyment received. There will be 
soloists. at each concert. If a singer is 
engaged, a symphony will be the chief 
offering, while if an instrumentalist is fea- 
tured the symphony will be replaced by a 
concerto. Rehearsals begin October 5. The 
first concert will be November 9. A fea- 
ture of the programs will be printed analy- 
ses of the numbers contained. 

In order to raise the remaining sum 
necessary to install the $40,000 organ in the 
Auditorium, the organ fund committee has 
arranged for a series of four concerts. The 
advance subscription sale is reported as be- 
ing most encouraging. The artists and 
dates are: Paderewski, November 25; Alma 
Gluck, December 12; Elman, January 13, 
and the Boston Symphony Orchestra, Feb- 
ruary 14. This series seems to be prac- 
tically an assured success. 

The Steinert Course 


M. Steinert & Sons Company, a music 
dealing firm, is offering another course of 
four recitals, similar to those provided in 
Worcester, Providence and Portland, Me. 
Maud Powell, assisted by Yolanda Méré 
and Lambert Murphy, will open ‘the course, 
on October 29. The dates for the other 
concerts are November 12, November 19 
and December 10. Artists to be heard at 
these three final concerts are Mme. Johanna 
Gadski, Herbert Witherspoon, Evan Wil- 
liams, Reinald Werrenrath, Inez Barbour, 
George Harris, Jr.. Nevada van der Veer, 
Maria Caslova and Felix Fox. 

Another private enterprise which has 
gone into music this season is the Hotel 
Kimball. It is offering a series of four 
Wednesday salons in its ballroom. The se- 
ries opens November 19 with a recital by 
Mme. Jeanne Gerville-Réache, assisted by 
Arthur Hackett. Alice Nielsen and Charles 
Wakefield Cadman will given an all-Eng- 
lish program as the. second concert, De- 
cember 17, while Edmond Clément and 
Marie Sundelius, in a program of French 
chansons and Scandinavian folksongs, will 
be the third offering, January 21. Yolanda 
Mér6 will make her second appearance of 
the season in Springfield, when, assisted 
by Bonarios Grimson and Mabel Beddoe, 


she will close the course, on February 18. 
A large number of prominent society 
women are patronesses of this series, and, 
as a feature of the course, tea will be 
served after each concert. Rosina M. 
Freedman, No. 15 Temple street, is the 
Springfield representative. 

William F. A. Engel, who has handled 
musical attractions in this city, Worcester, 
Hartford and other Connecticut Valley 
towns for several years, will present Anna 
Pavlowa, to be closely followed by Frieda 
Hempel. The dates for Pavlowa are: 
Meriden, October 21; Hartford, October 
23; Springfield, October 24, and Worcester, 
October 28. Frieda Hempel will be in 
Hartford, November 3, and in Springfield, 
November 5. Mr. Engel expects to bring 
many more artists. 

Musical Art Soclety 


There is but one more large attraction 
booked—the performance of “The Mes- 
siah” by the Musical Art Society, Tuesday 
evening, December 30, in Trinity Methodist 
Church. The artists have not yet been an- 
nounced, but there will be a chorus of 
more than 100 and the society orchestra of 
forty-five, under the direction of Arthur 
H. Turner. The society orchestra is plan- 
ning several concerts during the Spring, 
but no definite information has been pro- 
vided. In May, the big festival will be 
held, artists and dates for which will prob- 
ably be learned by the end of the month. 

Besides the foregoing concerts and re- 
citals there are numerous minor ones of 
the music teachers and organists. Prob- 
ably the most important are those to be 
held under the direction of Mr. Turner. 
He has a series of organ recitals to be 
given in Trinity Church October 21, No- 
vember 18, December 2, January 20, Feb- 
ruary 17 and March 24. At the first recital 
Prof. William T. Moog, of Smith College, 
will play, and he will be assisted by the 
Musical Art Society Orchestra under the 
direction of Mr. Turner. The chief num- 
ber will be Alexander Guilmant’s First 
Symphony for organ and orchestra. 

The Boston Opera Company and other 
musical organizations will be heard at the 
Court Square Theater. The smaller towns 
surrounding this city are to have numerous 
musical events. Northampton, where 
Smith College is situated, will probably 
have the most extensive series, and Mt. 
Holyoke College, in South Hadley, will 
also be plentifully supplied. Each institu- 
tion usually has a course of concerts which 
attract thousands from nearby towns and 
cities. Victor H, Lawn. 





TRENTON AWAKE AFTER MUSIC SLEEP 


W. Otto Polemann and Festival 
Arouses Musical ‘‘ Rip 
Van Winkle ”’ 


RENTON, N. J., Oct. 4.—Almost as 
protracted as Rip Van Winkle’s sleep 
in the Catskill 
slumber of 


Mountains was the pro- 


longed music in Trenton, 


which is this season becoming more and 


more a thing of the past. No one seems 


to know at just what period music passed 
into an unconscious state in the Jersey cap- 
ital, but the oldest resident stoutly main- 
tains that it was lifeless from the time of 
his earliest recollections. The greatest art- 
ists and orchestras came to Trenton and 
tried to arouse the sleeper, but music 1n 
Trenton slept on, 

One day there wandered into Trenton a 
young instructor in voice culture, quite un- 
heralded. With youthful enthusiasm, he 
spoke of a “music festival,” but he was 
only regarded as a dreamer. Finally, a 
few people took him seriously enough to 
assist him in the promotion of an wunpre- 
tentious music festival in the Spring of 
1912. page. ; 

This was a realization of the dream of 
W. Otto Polemann, who had come to Tren- 
ton as instructor of voice culture in the 
State Normal School. This successful fes- 
tival was the beginning of Trenton’s mu- 
sical awakening. Mr. Polemann dreamed 
of an even bigger festival for the next 
year, and this again was realized last 
Spring in the three concerts which drew 
20,000 persons at twenty-five cents to the 
armory to hear Schumann-Heink, 3,500 
school children and two local choruses. 
The ambition of Trenton now is to have 
a festival lasting for a whole week. 

Mr. Polemann has announced his plans 
for the 1914 music festival and they show a 
still further development of the dream that 
began three years ago. Next May he will 
open the festival with a Sunday afternoon 
vesper service at which his chorus, accom- 
panied by the Boston Festival Orchestra, 
will sing “The Seven Last Words of 
Christ.” 




















Festival Figures: No. 1, Second Regiment 
Armory, Home of Events; No. 2, James C. 
Tattersall, Finance Chairman; No. 3, Con- 
ductor Polemann and Mrs. Polemann; No. 4, 
M. A, Riley, in Hudson Bay Country; No. 5, 
E. W. Dunham, Treasurer 


Monday night there will be a concert by 
the united German singing societies of the 
city, with Mme. Schumann-Heink as the 


soloist. Tuesday afternoon a chorus of 
4,000 school children will sing with Mme. 
Louise Homer as the soloist. Tuesday 
night Mr. Polemann’s Festival Chorus of 
400 will sing “The Messiah” with the as- 
sistance of Alma Gluck, Christine Miller, 
Kvan Williams, Clarence Whitehill and the 
Boston Festival Orchestra. 

Concerts bv Winkler’s Second Regiment 
Band are given twice a week at Cadwala 
der Park and the ‘attendance is frequently 
20,000. Several high class concert courses 
have been announced for this season and 
the indication is that all of them will be 
successful from a financial viewpoint. 

One of the most important musical 
events in this awakened city will be the ap 
pearance of Paderewski, October 13. His 
manager has elected to have the great 
Polish pianist open his American tour here 
and this fact has been received with gen 
eral rejoicing. Such is the story of the 
awakening of a city. Primarily, it was duc 
to the efforts of one stout-hearted man. 

Mr. Polemann has received splendid sup- 
port from the officers for the Trenton Mu- 
sic Festival Association. The officials who 
will direct the 1914 festival are: President, 
Mrs. W. Otto Polemann; first vice-presi- 
dent, Col. M. R. Margerum:; second vice 
president, Harry A. Hill; secretary, Marvin 
A. Riley; treasurer, Edward W. Dunham; 
director, Mr. Polemann: chairman finance 
committee, James C. Tattersall; chairman 
municipal committee, Mayor Frederick W 
Donnelly; chairman German singers’ com- 
mittee, Charles Ries; chairman school 
board committee, Samuel Bullock; chair- 
man ticket committee, Holmes La Rue; 
chairman armory committee, Lewis P 
Randall; chairman reception committee, 
John O. Gretton; chairman festival chorus 
committee, Archibald Brown; accompanist, 
Charles W. Pette; director of publicity, 
Marvin A. Riley, and director school chil 
dren’s chorus, the highly efficient Catherine 
Zisgen. 

The Ganopol School of Musical Art, of 
Detroit, includes in its educational advan- 
tages many concerts and lectures, chief of 
which are those given by George Shortland 
Kempton and Mr. Matheys. Mr. Kempton’s 
concert recitals have been encouraged by 
large audiences. Mr. Matheys has been at 
work unon some of his own compositions 
while in Brussels. 


+ 
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CORNELIUS 


VAN VLIET 


The Dutch Cellist 











An artist with an established European reputation, Cornelius 
Van Vliet, the Dutch Cellist, has already won wide distinction 
in this country. His first appearance in the United States was 
in the Fall of 1911 at Orchestra Hall, Chicago, where he ap- 
peared in connection with Tetrazzini, Mary Garden and other 
like artists, scoring an immediate success. 


Mr. Van Vliet is one of those exceptional performers (of 
whom there are too few) who combine the quality of the 
brilliant virtuoso with that of the scholarly interpreter. It is 
generally supposed that the répertoire of the cello is limited to 
virtuose exploitation. A recital, such as Van Vliet gives, will 
effectually disprove this supposition and show as well the pro- 
found and discerning erudition of Van Vliet, the artist. 








AMERICAN TOUR SEASON 1914-15 


Dates now Booking 


Harry Culbertson, Manager, Fine Arts 
Bidg., Chicago, Ill. 
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FD. of the Vose family have made the art of manufacturing Vose Pianos 
i=) their life-work. For sixty-three years they have developed their 


instruments with such honesty of construction and materials, and 
with such skill, combined with true artistic ideals, that the Vose Piano 
of to-day is popularly known as the piano for the American home. 
Their new Grand is the climax of their achievement, wonderful in 
tone, action, and general construction. It attracts both the ear and 
finishing touch in adding refinement to the home. 
Delivered in your home free of charge. Old inatruments taken as par 

tial payment in exchange. 
handsome book of the Vose Pianos. 
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Send for it. 
€ SONS PIANO CO., 
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Mr. ELLISON 


Van Hoose 


THE EMINENT TENOR 





Available for a limited 
number of concerts— 
during the season 
1913=14. 











For terms and dates address: 


25 E. 30th ST. 
New York City 
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da ‘Turner Kurtz 


SOPRANO 
Instruction : Recitals 


Apa TuRNER Kurtz received her instruction from celebrated masters both 
here and in Europe. She has made an especial study of voice in all its various 
branches, such as tone building, correct breathing, technique, phrasing and 
interpretive art. 

3eing an accomplished musician as well, Mrs. Kurtz is thoroughly capable 
of giving pupils an extensive repertoire of English, German, French and Italian 
classics, fitting them for concert, opera or church work. 

Among her pupils are many, holding prominent positions in the musical 
world 


Correspondence Solicited 
Studio: FULLER BUILDING 
10 South Eighteenth St., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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NORFOLK HAS ORCHESTRA PROJECT 


Local Musicians Plan Permanent 
Organization—Music Club 
Brings Noted Artists 
aE VA., Oct. 4—A move- 


ment leading to the establishment of 
a permanent orchestra is being projected in 
Norfolk musical circles, as an aid in the 
music advancement of the city. A portion 
of the orchestral musicians of the city have 
for some time been discussing ways and 
means by which such an orchestra of seri- 
ous ideals might be organized. A number 
of the men are anxious to play a class of 
music which they have at present little 
or no opportunity to play. It is the inten- 
tion of those vitally interested in the 
project to utilize only such musicians as 
are thoroughly capable of getting the best 
results in such an orchestra. It is probable 
that the services of Charles J. Borjes will 
be enlisted as conductor. 


Mr. Borjes for several years conducted 
an organization here known as the Nor- 
folk Symphony Orchestra, which arrived 
at a degree of efficiency somewhat unusual 
in an orchestra made up of both amateur 
and professional musicians. Mr. Borjes 
has been actively identified with the musi- 
cal fraternity in Norfolk for a period of 
something like thirty years, and is one of 
the most highly respected musicians here. 
If the new orchestral project is launched 
under his guidance, there is little doubt as 
to the artistic success of the venture. 

Edwin Feller, who maintains a_ vocal 
studio in the Century Building, is a figure 
in the musical life of Norfolk that has had 
a very decided influence during the past 
ten years. He has won an enviable repu- 
tation both as a teacher and conductor of 
choirs and choral societies. The most not- 
able work that he has done with a chorus 
has been with a ladies’ chorus in Newport 
News, the neighboring city, just across 
Hampton Roads. 

Probably the most noteworthy achieve- 
ment of Mr. Feller’s during his stay in 
Norfolk, has been the production and de- 
velopment of the voices of Mrs. Feller, 
who is a dramatic soprano, and Carl 






. 4 

Some of the Leading Norfolk Musicians: 
No. 1, Charles J. Borjes, Violinist and Con- 
ductor; No. 2, Edwin Feller, Vocal Teacher; 
No. 3, Mrs. Edwin Feller, Dramatic So- 
prano, and No. 4, Walter Edward Howe, 
Pianist and Conductor 


Fisher, tenor. These two singers have 
been very successful in individual and joint 
recital work. They occupy two of the 
most prominent church positions in the 
city and command salaries which are 
among the largest received by any of the 
local soloists. 

During the past two seasons, Mr. Feller 
has done a work of charity through pupils 
of his class, having evolved a plan of giv- 


ing pupils’ recitals with his most advanced 
pupils for the benefit of the different char- 
ity organizations of the city. These re- 
citals have been the means of distributing 


substantial sums through the different 
charity channels. ; 
Walter Edward Howe, organist and 


choirmaster at old St. Paul’s P. E. 
Church, is a young musician who came to 
Norfolk about three years ago from 
Worcester, Mass. The first season he was 
here he was selected as accompanist for 
the Handel-Haydn Oratorio Society, a 
position which he filled with such satisfac- 
tion that at the beginning of the next sea- 
son he was elected conductor of the so- 
ciety, and under his conductorship the 
chorus did a greater amount of work than 
had been done in any one season for some 
years past. During that season, he pre- 
sented Cowen’s “Rose Maiden” with local 
soloists, and later Rossini’s “Stabat Mater” 
and Saint-Saéns “Samson and _ Delilah.” 
Mr. Howe's choir at St. Paul’s Church 
during the past two seasons has given such 
works as Dubois’s “Last Seven Words,” 
“The Creation,” “The Messiah,” “Ruth,” 
and several other smaller works. 

During the past season several of his 
compositions have been presented success- 
fully by singers and pianists, and on all 
such occasions they have met with success. 
The most notable of his compositions are 
his four piano sonatas, particularly the 
third and fourth. Mr. Howe is now work- 
ing on a trio for violin, piano and ’cello, 
which is to be produced in Worcester, 
Mass. Upon the departure from Norfolk 
of Anton F. Koerner, a pianist who had 
lived in Norfolk for the past thirty-five 
years and whose success as a teacher had 
been most unusual, he took this occasion 
to endorse Mr. Howe as his successor. 

During the early part of last season a 
body of women organized what is known 
as the New Music Club. The purpose of 
this organization was to bring to Norfolk 
artists of acknowledged reputation, and 
give to the public, at a reasonable price, 
concerts of a high order. The purpose of 
the organization was admirably carried 
out. The list of artists brought here in- 
cluded Ysaye, Zimbalist, Elena Gerhardt 
and the Flonzaley Quartet. Mrs. Fergus 
Reid, who could give some interesting in- 
formation as to the coming season, has not 
yet returned from abroad, but it is under- 
stood that it is the purpose to give even 
a bigger season of music than that of last 
year. R. V. STEELE. 





MONTREAL SURE OF 
FINE OPERA SEASON 


Strong Company Assembled by 
Rabinoff — Canadian and 
American Tours Booked 





ONTREAL, Oct. 6—The untiring 
work of Max Rabinoff, the manag- 
ing director of the National Opera Com- 
pany of Canada, gives every indication that 
Montreal is to have a season of opera this 
year which, in the matter of artists, stage 
settings and quality of performances gen- 
erally, will surpass any previous operatic 
efforts in this city. Mr. Rabinoff has suc- 
ceeded in gathering together a fine com- 
pany of artists. 

The sopranos include Dora de Phillippe, 
Marie Rappold, Luisa Villnai, Helen Stan- 
ley, Ada Casutto, Ester Ferrabini, Rosalia 
Herigen; mezzo sopranos, Mme. Gerville- 
Réache, Maria Claessens, Rosa Olitzka and 
Gertrude Karl; tenors, Leo Slezak, Gio- 
vanni Farmo, Giuseppe Gaudenzi, Misha- 
ska Leon, Mario Scorti, Sebastian Burnett, 
Alfredo Graziani; baritones, Harold Meek, 
José Segura-Tallieu, Max Salzinhoff, Ed- 
mond Rosalie, Bernardo Olshansky, Franco 
Multedo, Rafele de Ferran; basses, Gio- 
vanni Martino, Piero de Biasi, Natale 
Cervi. There will be a number of visiting 
artists from the Boston, Chicago and Met- 
ropolitan Opera houses. The conductors 
will be Agide Jacchia, Alexander Savine 
and Adolf.Schmid, and there will be four 
assistant cofiductors, Oscar Spirescu, Henri 
Tussenbroek, Edoardo Sacerdote and Ni- 
cola Chercherai. Riccardo Petrovich will 
be the stage manager and Ethel Gilmore 
will be the leader of the ballet. 

_The season will open Monday evening, 
November 17, at His Majesty’s Theater 


and will continue for eight successive 
weeks. The subscription performances 
will take place on Monday, Tuesday, 


Wednesday, Thursday and Friday evenings 
and Saturday afternoons. The Saturday 
performance will be given with the special 
view of accommodating out-of-town pa- 


trons and it is probable that special train 
service will be arranged. 

Symphony concerts will be given on 
Wednesday afternoons by the orchestra of 
the opera company under the direction of 
its first conductor and there will be an in- 
strumental soloist of wide reputation at 
each concert. For one of the programs 
Anna Pavlowa, the dancer, and her entire 
Russian ballet has been secured. 


Jacchia Retained 


M. Jacchia, who was musical conductor 
of the former Montreal Opera Company 
during the last three years, has been re- 
tained in the same capacity. Associated 
with him, as indicated above, will be Adolf 
Schmid, who was for a number of years 
conductor at the Royal Opera, Covent Gar- 
den, and for the last ten years musical 
director for Sir Herbert Tree at His Maj- 
esty’s Theater, London. Alexander Sa- 
vine, who has been leading conductor at 
the National Opera in Belgrade, will make 
his début in Canada as a_ conductor. 
Another newcomer will be Mr. Spirescu, 
formerly assistant conductor of the Bos- 
ton Opera Company. He will act in a sim- 
ilar capacity for the National Company. 

The chorus has been recruited from the 
best opera houses in Italy and other Euro- 
pean countries. It will be under the direc- 
tion of Adameo Barbieri, who is regarded 
as one of the ablest chorus masters of 
Italy. Riccardo Petrovich, for twenty 
years régisseur in leading opera houses in 
Russia and Italy, will have charge of the 
stage direction. Ethel Gilmore, who will 
be the first dancer in the ballet, is a Cana- 
dian by birth. The ballet will be under the 
direction of Sergei Morosoff. 

The opera for the opening performance 
will be “La Gioconda,” in Italian, with 
Marie Rappold as Gtoconda. The réper- 
toire for the balance of the first week will 
include “Madama Butterfly’ on Tuesday 
evening, With Luisa Villani as Cito-Cio- 
San; “Thais” Wednesday evening, with 
Helen Stanley as Thais; repetitions of 
“Butterfly,” Thursday evening, and “Thais” 
Friday evening, and a double bill Saturday 
afterno . “Cavalleria MRusticana,” with 
Luisa Villani as Santuzza and “The Secret 
of Suzanne” with Dora de Phillippe as Su- 
zanne. “La Gioconda” will be given a sec- 
ond performance on Saturday night. 


Fourteen Operas In Répertoire 


The répertoire for the season will in- 
clude the following operas: In French, 


“Samson et Dalila,” Saint-Saéns; “Louise,” 
Charpentier; “Thais,” “Hérodiade,” “La 


Navarraise,’ Massenet; “Carmen,” Bizet; 
“La Boheme,” Puccini. In Italian, “La 
Gioconda,” Ponchielli; “Otello,” Verdi; 
“Madama _ Butterfly,” “Tosca,” Puccini; 


“Cavalleria Rusticana,” Mascagni; “I Pag- 
liacci,” Leoncavallo; “Il Segreto di Su- 
zanne,” Wolf-Ferrari. 

Immediately after the close of the sea- 
son of eight weeks in Montreal the com- 
pany will leave for a tour which will in- 
clude Toronto, Ottawa, Quebec, Winnipeg, 
Calgary, Edmonton, Vancouver and Victo- 
ria, Canada. The company will then begin 
a tour of the United States and will visit 
Kansas City, Fort Worth, Denver, Seattle, 
Wash., and Portland, Ore., and will go 
south as far as Houston, Texas. This will 
be the only point in Texas visited during 
the season. The entire company, with all 
of the scenery, stage settings and with the 
full orchestra, will be taken on the tour. 
Mr. Rabinoff proposes to give many of the 
cities which are included in the itinerary 
a series of operatic performances such as 
has never previously been attempted in 
those cities. He will have at his command 
every facility of the exceptional company 
and equipment of the National Opera. 





Ella May Smith Picks Able Assistants 
for Federation Educational Work 
Cotumsus, O., Oct. 4.—Ella May Smith, 

who is chairman of education for the Na- 

tional Federation of Music Clubs, has 


chosen a notable group of musical educa- 
tors for her assisting committees. The 
department is divided into three divisions 
and Mrs. Smith has chosen for each com- 
mittee men and women whose _ natural 
gifts, education and experience qualify 
them to assist in developing this important 
work. They are: Plan of study—Mrs. F. S. 
Wardwell, chairman, Stamford, Conn.; 
Mrs. Arthur D. Bradley, Cleveland; Dr. 
Edward Dickinson, Oberlin; Mrs. Harry 
Hatton McMahon, Columbus; Henry L. 
Mason, Boston; Thomas Whitney Surette, 
Concord, Mass. Sacred music—George W. 
Andrews, chairman, Oberlin, O.; Mrs. Wil- 
bur Thoburn Mills, Columbus: G. Edward 
Stubbs, West Chatham, Mass.. Scholar- 
ship fund—Arthur - Foote, chairman, 
3rookline, Mass.; Mrs. Henry C. Pirrung, 
Columbus; Clifford Lott, Los Angeles, 
Cal.; Mrs. Adela Prentiss Hughes, Cleve- 
land; A. E. Winship, Boston. 


NEWARK BECOMES 
CHORAL STRONGHOLD 


Conductors Mees, Woodruff and 
Russell Plan Fine Season 





for Their Choruses 


Newark, N. J., Oct. 4.—“Newark Knows 
How” is the slogan of New Jersey’s me- 
tropolis, and the coming season seems des- 
tined to show that the slogan is approp- 
priate to its musical activity. 

The Orpheus Club, Newark’s male. sing- 
ing society, resumed rehearsals on Sep- 
tember 29 under the musicianly and zeal- 
ous leadership of Arthur Mees. Dr. Mees 
promises several novelties and expects to 
make the Orpheus Club one of the lead- 
ing male choral bodies of the country. It 
is the plan of the conductor and board of 
directors to increase the active member- 
ship from sixty to eighty voices. The club 
will give two concerts, with the usual as- 
sistance of prominent soloists. Owing to 
the increase in the number of subscribers 
during the past two seasons the desirability 
of having a larger auditorium for the con- 
certs is being considered. Both the new 
Normal School and Central High School 
auditoriums are under advisement. 

The Lyric Club, of women’s voices, un- 
der the highly efficient conductorship of 
Arthur D. Woodruff, is again hard at work 
preparing for another of its successful sea- 
sons. As with the Orpheus Club, the pop- 
ularity of the Lyric Club has drawn so 
large a number of subscribers that Wallace 
Hall promises to be too small to accom- 
modate the crowd. Two concerts are con- 
templated, with assisting orchestra and 
soloists. 

Negotiations are under way with the 
Kneisel Quartet for two concerts. The 
Kneisels have been regular visitors for 
five seasons. 

Alexander Russell, the prominent organ- 
ist and director of the choir of the Old 
First Church, outlines his plans for a very 
active season, as follows: The Madrigal 
Club, which is composed of the chorus of 
the Old First Church, will give, on the 
first Sunday of each month, for the next 
ten months, a special musical service, pre- 
senting some oratorio on each occasion. 
The first service, October 5, is devoted 
to a memorial in honor of Alfred Gaul, 
his cantata “The Holy City,” being given 
at this time. Among other works contem- 
plated are Dvorak’s “Stabat Mater,” 
Gounod’s “Death and Life,’ Saint-Saéns’s 
Christmas Oratorio, Mendelssohn’s “Eli- 
jah” and Gounod’s “Redemption.” The 
Madrigal Club will give two concerts of a 
secular nature in the Winter and Spring, 
assisted by popular soloists. There will 
also be a series of nine special organ re- 
citals by Mr. Russell, in connection with a 
lecture course of the Old First Church, 
beginning the latter part of October. A 
series of lecture organ recitals for the 
Board of Education of Newark is also un- 
der consideration. The membership of the 
Madrigal Club is to be gradually increased 
by the addition of selected voices until 
the membership reaches sixty. 

The Eintracht Orchestra, Newark’s am- 
ateur symphony body, began its rehearsals 
on September 22 under the baton of Louis 
Ehrke, who has conducted it since its 
formation about fifteen years ago. It is 
planned to give one concert this year, the 
time and place not having been decided 
upon. 

Florence Mulford, the Metropolitan 
Opera House contralto, who appeared all 
Summer at Ravinia Park, Chicago, has 
now resumed her vocal classes. 

Walter Damrosch and the New York 
Symphony Orchestra are to give a series 
of concerts in Orange this Winter, as well 
as the Flonzaley Quartet. 

The Arion Society, under’ Richard 
Trunk, will give its usual two concert:, and 
the Oratorio Society, under Louis Arthur 
Russell, will also be heard. S. W. 





Says Unintelligible Singing Is Due to 
Singer, Not to Language 


According to Francis Rogers, because 
American singers have always spoken Eng- 
lish, they often feel that they need not 
study its theoretic side. The baritone in- 
sists, however, that it is far from safe to 
take one’s own ability for granted when it 
comes to rendition of English songs. “The 
long suffering public should refuse to be 
imposed upon any longer,” says Mr. Rog- 
ers. “It should realize when it cannot un- 
derstand what a singer is singing about 
that it is the singer’s fault alone and not 
that of the listener or the language.” 
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WOULD RESTORE “ THE LOST VOCAL ART” 








HILADELPHIA, Oct. 4.—W, Warren 
Shaw, voice teacher of this city and 
New York, is the author of a book, “The 
Lost Vocal Art;” soon to be published in 
this city by J B. Lippincott & Son, which 
is expected to make a universal appeal 
among musicians. Mr, Shaw explains the 
nature and scope of his book in his pref- 
ace, in which he says: 

“*The Lost Vocal Art’ has for its pur- 
pose the restoration of the vital principle 
in systems or methods of voice culture 
which formerly characterized the old Ital- 
ian method. The science of psychology is 
known to be the real science on which the 


old school originally stood, and on which 
all really successful schools of voice culture 
must stand. The principles scientifically 
explained as psychological are the funda- 
mental governing forces of all artistic vo- 
cal development worthy of the name. 

“It is pointed out that the old methods, 
while having these principles in operation, 
were not fortified by the scientific explana- 
tion of the how and wherefore of the mat- 
ter. The old masters were not aware of 
the scientific soundness of their own posi- 
tion. Controversialists had not yet arisen. 
Empirical instruction was the only kind 
that was known about or used. When the 
attempt was made to advance new systems 
of instruction based upon the science of 
psychology the teachers and singers of the 
old school were led like lambs to the 
slaughter. They did not resist, because 
they thought they might benefit them- 
selves by such knowledge as_ was 
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evolved from scientific research, The 
danger of constructive work which 
not only took cognizance of but at- 


tempted directly to govern the physical 
parts involved did not at first appear. It 
took time to show the extent of the evil. 
The glamor of the newly acquired knowl- 
edge obtained through analysis, together 
with the undoubted truth of the things that 
were said concerning the physiological phe- 
nomena, served to hoodwink the repre- 
sentatives of the true school. They them- 
selves became willing victims of the erro- 
neous doctrines. They thought they were 
to become wiser men—more proficient in 
their art than ever by the knowledge of 
these great discoveries. 

“Thus the evil had its origin and the dis- 
covery of the laryngoscope aided and abet- 
ted the threatened downfall of correct 
principles—or their abandonment. Almost 
unwittingly the dependence upon the right 
principles gave place to dependence upon 
wrong principles. What is known as the 
lost vocal art is shown to be nothing more 
nor less than the result of the loss or 
change of constructive principles which 
were formerly in use, and the resurrection 
of this lost art must come from the res- 
toration of that true, vital principle made 
manifest in empirical instruction. The 
ability of the master is determined not only 
by his ability to hear and judge correctly the 
voices of his pupils, but also to make them 
hear and correctly judge their own voices, 
and his skill must be further shown in the 
use of devices for the promotion of desired 
ends. The physical activity which may be 
recommended as favorable means of devel- 
opment must not be confounded with the 
physiological principle. One is the assist- 
ing factor, and is general in principle—in 
recognition of the fact that physical elas- 
ticity renders the parts more capable of 
ready response to the demand of the will 
directed toward the effect desired. The 
imagination and idealization of tone is 
placed before the action, this being the 
actual initiative. 

“This means concentrating the mind on 
tone desired and willing the effect, the 


process being in a measure subconscious 
and aided by physical activity. The other, 
the physiological principle, is the fixing of 
the mind upon and willing the specific ac- 
tivity of the process, or any part of it. So 
far as I know this is the first attempt to 
place voice culture on a _ scientific basis 
other than physiological; but a careful 
scrutiny will, I think, result in the general 
conclusion that the facts are incontrovert- 
ible and the deduction sound. Although 
many attacks have been made upon sci- 
entific voice culture based upon physiology 
(due to the unfavorable results expe- 
rienced by artists who have tried to pro- 
ceed along these lines) nothing ot a sci- 
entific nature has been offered to show that 
this mode of thought and procedure is in- 
correct. The truth of the matter is that 
analytically the physiologists are for the 
most part correct. Their sore and grievous 
error is in the synthesis, not in the anal- 
ysis, of voice. Up to the present time we 
have had in refutation merely the history 
of the rejection of scientific voice culture 
by artists of experience. They know the 
physiological scientific voice consideration 
in singing or method in teaching is, prac- 
tically not only of little use but is gen- 
erally destructive rather than constructive 
in the practical working out. 

“The empirical instruction of the old 
school is now shown to have a firm sci- 
entific foundation on which to stand. The 
ancients builded better than they knew, but 
were not knowingly or willingly supported 
by scientific truth. The moderns who are 
not familiar with the truth evolved from 
what we may term a latter-day science— 
owing to its comparatively recent develop- 
ment—should acquaint themselves with its 
teachings. 

“They will doubtless then realize that 
Apollo may now stand on the immortal 
pedesta! designed by Nature—the science 
of Psychology.” 





Among the musicians whose absence will 
be regretted in Salt Lake City are Charles 
Shepherd, pianist, who goes to become a 
teacher in the New England Conservatory ; 
Elihu Call, who closes his vocal studio to 
go to Europe, and Edward P. Kimball, as- 
sistant Tabernacle organist, who is taking 
a leave of absence for study abroad. Mr. 
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Kimball was first known in Salt Lake 
through his work as accompanist of the 
Salt Lake Opera Company. He has since 
acted as organist in the First Methodist 
Church, in the Orpheum Orchestra, the 
Rex and the American Orchestras and for 
some time was musical instructor at the 
L. D. S. University. Claude J. Nettleton, 
violinist, who spent last year studying in 
New York, has returned to Salt Lake. 








ERNEST 


Hutcheson 


MRS. TRUMAN ALDRICH, 
Concert-pianist. Pupil of Ernest 
Hutcheson. Soloist Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra, New York Sym- 
phony Orchestra (2 appearances), 
Chicago Symphony Orchestra, 
Russian Symphony Orchestra, Vic- 
tor Herbert Orchestra, Minneapolis 
Symphony Orchestra (2 appear- 
ances), Cincinnati Symphony Or- 
chestra, Atlanta Philharmonic Or- 
chestra (2 appearances). 





EDGELL ADAMS, Concert- 
pianist and teacher. Pupil of Ern- 
est Hutcheson. Soloist Minne- 


apolis Orchestra. 


AUSTIN CONRADI, Concert- 
pianist and teacher. Pupil of 
Ernest Hutcheson. Member of the 
Faculty of the Skidmore School of 
Arts, Saratoga, and of the Chau- 
tauqua Summer School, Chau- 
tauqua, N. Y. Joint recitals with 
Frank Croxton, Basso. 


LAWRENCE GOODMAN, Con- 
cert-pianist and teacher. Pupil of 
Ernest Hutcheson. Member of the 
Faculty of the Von Ende School 
of Music, New York. 


ROSINE MORRIS, 


Concert- 


pianist. Pupil of Ernest Hutche- 
son. Soloist Minneapolis Sym- 
phony Orchestra and _ Chicago 


Symphony Orchestra. 
HENRIETTA STRAUSS, Con- 


cert-accompanist and teacher, New 
York. Pupil of Ernest Hutcheson. 


PAUL WELLS, Concert-pianist 
and_ teacher. Pupil of Ernest 
Hutcheson. Head of the Piano 
Department Toronto Conservatory 
of Music. Soloist Berlin Philhar- 
monic Orchestra (2 appearances), 
Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra, 
ete. 


RAYMOND WILSON, Concert- 

pianist and teacher. Pupil of 
Ernest Hutcheson. Head of the 
Piano Department Skidmore 
School of Arts, Saratoga, N. Y. 
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KANSAS CITY MUSIC BOTH DUTY AND DIVERSION 


Citizens Seek Art Influence to 
Bring Out Best in Fast- 
Growing City 


ANSAS CITY, Oct. 4.—When a young, 
wideawake city has accomplished, or 
is in a fair way to accomplish, what its 
progressive citizens have been striving for 
commercially, it begins to look about for 
something in art to bring out the best in 
its constantly growing population. This, 
Kansas City is doing. Built on its many 
hills, now a beautiful city, with boulevards 
lined with handsome homes, it has found 
time for music and art. 

Remarkable advancement in music has 
been made in the past three years, flore- 
most must be mentioned the Kansas City 
Symphony Orchestra, which was organized 
three years ago through the efforts of the 
Kansas City Musical Club, and has been 
maintained in a thriving state by an asso- 


ciation of prominent men and women. 
This will be its third season under the di- 
rection of Carl Busch. He has devised 
most interesting programs, the first to be 
given, November 4, will be Wagnerian, and 
Putnam Griswold has been engaged as 
soloist. 


Farrar, Paderewski and McCormack 


Myrtle Irene Mitchell’s offerings for the 
season, while not so numerous as usual, 
are no less interesting. The first concert 
under her direction will be given in the 
Shubert Theater, October 7, by Geraldine 
Farrar, the famous Metropolitan Opera so- 
prano. Paderewski, who has not been 
heard here for nine years, will play in Con- 
vention Hall, February 3, and John Mc- 
Cormack will give a concert there on 
March 6. Miss Mitchell has also an- 
nounced a series of fine “Morning Musi- 
cales” to be given in the Francis I room 
of the Hotel Baltimore. They will be simi- 
lar to those given at the Plaza and Wal- 
dorf-Astoria in New York, if plans are 
fulfilled, and they will be very exclusive, 
only 300 tickets being available. The art- 
ists will not be announced in advance. 

Secured by the Fritschys 


Mr. and Mrs. W. A, Fritschy, who have 
offered interesting series in the past, have 
an unusually fine list this year. Louise 
Homer will open the season on October 
21. Later will be heard Pasquale Amato, 
Maggie Teyte, the Flonzaley Quartet, Alma 
Gluck, the Barrére Ensemble and Harold 
3auer. Mr. Fritschy has also announced 
the engagement of the National Canadian 
Grand Opera Company for three perform- 
ances, beginning February 9. 

The Schubert Club, under the direction 
of Clarence Sears, is planning to give three 
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Myrtle Irene Mitchell, Local Manager (at Left), Who Will Present Many Noted 
Artists—Clarence D. Sears (Above) Will Direct the Schubert Club in Its Three 
Concerts—W. A. Fritschy (Below) Anounces Engagement of Canadian Opera 
Company to Appear in Kansas City in February 


concerts during the Winter, assisted by 
prominent artists. The club will number 
sixty male voices. Among the selections 
they will give are Mohr’s “To the Genius 
of Music,” “Land Sighting” by Grieg and 
“The Destruction of Gaza” by De Rille. 
Mr. Sears has recently been engaged as or- 
ganist and choirmaster at St, Paul’s Epis- 
copal Church, where he has a choir of 
forty men’s and women’s voices. He ex- 
pects to give Sunday afternoon concerts 
during the season. 


The Student’s Realm 


The Kansas City Musical Club has 
planned a splendid year’s study in all three 


departments. The piano department will 
make a critical analysis of Beethoven and 
Brahms, the programs being supplemented 
by works of Romanticists. The vocal de- 
partment will study the philosophy of sing- 
ing, and sketches of the latest operas and 
their composers will be given. The violin 
in Italy—makers, composers and virtuosi— 
is the plan of study in the violin depart- 
ment. 

Louis Shouse, manager of Convention 
Hall, has announced the engagement of the 
Chicago Grand Opera Company for a 
short season in the Spring. He will also 
present Anna Pavlowa and her Russian 
ballet Maupe Russett MACDONALD. 








ROMANCE OF SPAIN LINGERS IN SAN JOSE MUSIC 





S* N JOSE, 
educational 


come to be regarded as perhaps the most 


CAL., Oct. 1.—From an 


standpoint San José has 


important music center among the smaller 


cities of the Pacific Coast, for its per- 


centage of music culture is very high. 
This applies to all classes of people, even 
the poorest laborers, who show apprecia- 
tion of good music by having their children 
educated in some branch of the art. There 
is scarcely a girl in San José who 
is not studying the piano or some other in- 
strument and the majority of boys are also 


receiving instruction of a similar nature. 


As in most California cities, there is a 
mixture of Spanish blood and the romantic 
influence of the old troubadour song and 
serenade is still felt to some _ extent, 
though there is now but a faint tradition of 
the pomp and pageantry of the Dons and 
Senoras who were lords and ladies of this 
realm of fruit and flowers. 

The most potent influence for musical 
uplift here has been the number of ex- 
cellent musicians who have been pioneers 
of their profession in San José. 

Many Fine Schools 


One of the oldest and best known institu- 
tions in San José, or in the State, is the 
Conservatory of Music of the College of 
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the Pacific, established some thirty years 
ago. Some of the most able musicians of 
the Pacific Coast have in turn been dean of 
the conservatory, among whom one may 
name If. Louis King, Dr. H, J. Stewart and 





Pierre Douillet. Mr. Douillet’s influence was 
most valuable during the sixteen years of 
his administration, and when, during the 
past year, he decided to sever his connec- 
tion with the institution in order to estab- 
lish the Douillet Conservatory in San Fran- 
cisco, it came as a blow to all who had 
been associated with him. So insistently 
was he requested not to desert San José 
altogether that he finally determined to add 
a San José branch to the Douillet Con- 
servatory. 

The recently appointed dean of the Col- 
lege of the Pacific conservatory, Warren D. 
Allen, is a young man of great ability as 
pianist, organist and pedagogue. To 
assist him in his plans for the conservatory 
he has Esther Houk Allen, his talented 
young wife, who possesses a rich contralto 
and is one of the vocal faculty. 


The King Conservatory of Music, 
founded by F. Louis King, also has a 
statewide reputation, and Mr. King has 
received several letters from such artists 


as Moszkowski, Barth, etc., praising the ex- 
cellent work shown by pupils who had gone 
abroad to continue their studies. Mr. King 
is also a pianist and had many important 
concert engagements. Frank G. King, his 
son, is also a gifted musician and acts as 
manager of the conservatory. 


Students From Other Lands 


Another San José conservatory, which 
attracts students from Mexico, South 
America, Honolulu, the West and North- 
west, is that connected with the College of 
Notre Dame. The pupils are trained with 
superlative care. The maiority of stu- 
dents of Notre Dame study either violin, 
piano or harp, but all instruments are 
taught. When concertos are performed, 
the orchestra accompanying is composed’ of 
pupils of the conservatory only, and to 
those who might suppose convents to be 
somewhat antiquated in their methods it 
would be a _ revelation to observe the 
finesse of the work done at this institution. 

An eminently successful school of music 
in San José is the Worcester School of 
Music, of which Harris C. Worcester is 
head, assisted by his wife. 

Among the successful musical organiza- 
tions is the San José Symphony Orchestra, 
composed of fifty-four players under the 
direction of Signor N. de Lorenzo and 
supported by a symphony society, in con- 
junction with the sale of season tickets. 
Several well-known artists appeared with 
the orchestra at the concerts of last season 
and efforts are being made to secure others 
for the coming season. 

THomas V. Cartor, JR. 
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Irma Seydel 


VIOLINISTE 


Has appeared with the leading 


Orchestras of the world, such as 
the Boston and New York Sym 
phonies; Berlin and Leipzig Phil 
harmonic, Cologne, San Francisco, 
Wiesbaden, St. Mainz, Bad 
Homburg Orchestras, etc., and is 
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REBECCA 


~ DAVIDSO 


Pianiste 










Graduate Melsterschule, Vienna 
Five Years Pupil of Godowsky 








Vienna Neues Journal 


Played with astonishing 
maturity in expression 
and technique the Chop- 
in F Minor Concerto. 







Vienna Neues Abendblatt 


Rebecca Davidson play- 
ed again through her 
subtle rhythmical feel- 
ing, individual taste and 
temperament. 











London Times 


Has a good wrist play 
and the Finale was a fine 
achievement. 











London Daily Telegraph 


Her playing was ex- 
tremely warm and sen- 
sitive. 













Pittsburgh Dispatch 


Played with rare perfec- 
tion * * as a Chopin 
player Miss Davidson re- 
ceived her greatest ap- 
plause and_ revealed 
above all beautiful tone 
and poetic imagination. 
In all she is an artist and 
one who will be talked 
about. 
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PAUL 


ALTHOUSE 


TENOR 


METROPOLITAN OPERA CO. 







Is available for a 
limited number of 


Concert Engagements 








Season 1913-14 
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Soprano 


has an adequate 
voice of ‘ 


Lovely Quality, 
is a 
Superior Musician, 


possesses a 


Pleasing Personality 


and her repertory 
includes most 
of the 


Standard Oratorios, 
etc., 








all of which has 
been demonstrated 






before 





Prominent Societies 














where she 
appeared with 






Tremendous Success. 
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BIRMINGHAM GETS ITS LONG-NEEDED AUDITORIUM 


City’s Vote to Erect the Hall a 
Victory in the Cause of Music— 
Spring Festival Likely to Dedi- 
cate the Building —Music Study 
Club to Make State-Wide Event 
of John C. Freund’s Address— 
Broadening Scope of the Club’s 
Activities 
IRMINGHAM, ALA. Oct. 4—The 

city of Birmingham, on September 15, 
balloted its approval of the proposition for 

a great auditorium or convention hall, 

which means so 

much to _ music- 
lovers of the city. 

The campaign for 

the new audito- 

rium has dwarfed 


in interest all other 


musical matters in 
the city. 

The need for the 
building has long 
been felt by the city 
and its outlying 
sections, but there 
was a doubt in the 
minds of some of 
the voters as to the 














W. P. G. Harding 
Originator of Auditor- «| dvisability of hav- 


ium Movement : P 
fing the city issue 


the necessary bonds of $200,000 at six 
per cent. City and suburbs seethed with 
the discussion for weeks, but the Chamber 
of Commerce, ably supported by the musi- 
cal organizations, instituted such a vigor- 
ous and such an intelligent campaign that 
victory was assured. W. P. G. Harding, 
president of the Chamber of Commerce, 
and P. G. Shook, chairman of the audi- 
torium committee, took the lead in the 
fight and daily speeches, mass meetings, 
pages in the newspapers, even “movies” 
were used with splendid results. 

The victory means that work on the au- 
ditorium will be begun at once and by next 
Spring the building will probably be in- 
augurated with an opera festival or a se- 
ries of choral and orchestral concerts. 


——=, 


Left to Right: P. G. Shook, Chairman Auditorium 
Committee; Norma Schooler, Birmingham Soprano, 
and Mrs. Charles Sharpe, President Music Study 


Club, of Birmingham 


A committee of four active workers 
from the Music Study Club did yeoman 
service in bringing about the successful 
conclusion of the campaign. The four 
were Mrs, Charles Sharpe, president of 
the club; Mrs. Richard Johnston, origi- 
nator of the park music movement; Mrs. 
Oscar Hundley, chairman of park music 
for 1913 (who has just concluded the man- 
agement of the club’s most brilliant series 
of Summer concerts), and Mrs, Flournoy 
Rivers, chairman of extension, National 
Federation of Musical Clubs. 

Mrs. Sharpe, as president of Birming- 
ham’s (and also Alabama’s) largest musi- 
cal club, the Music Study, has issued her 
year book, and outlined the policy for 
1913-14. Among the many things planned 
for the club’s pleasure and profit are the 
joint recital of Christine Miller and Fred- 
erick Gunster, and a lecture by John C. 
Freund, editor of Musicat America. The 
club has invited the Chamber of Com- 
merce, the Merchants’ Association, and the 
officers of all music clubs throughout Ala- 
bama to hear Mr. Freund’s address, and 
the city plans to show this distinguished 
visitor within her gates how hospitable she 
can be. 

There is a movement in the club favor- 
ing the admission of business men as as- 
sociate members. This would augment the 
club’s power numerically and financially 





and broaden the scope of its activities. A 
chorus of some sixty voices has been or- 
ganized to assist in the bi-monthly recitals 
and form part of the festival chorus for 
next Spring. 

An jnvitation has been extended the 
clubs of Alabama to meet with the Music 
Study Club, on October 15-16, to organize 
a State federation. 

In the park concerts which closed with 
the advent of September, Philip Memoli, 
director, scored a distinct success. Of spe- 
cial interest were the Verdi and Wagner 
memorial concerts. The former brought 
out the large Italian population in force. 
They came marching, with banners, gala 
costumes and tremendous enthusiasm. The 
Wagner evening served to introduce anew 
to the city Norma Schooler, the soprano 
who has opened a _ studio here. Miss 
Schooler is the possessor of one of a trio 
of really big voices that Birmingham has 
given to the world, the other two being 
Carrie Bridewell’s and Reed Miller’s. 

A giant chorus, under the direction of 
Mr, Allsop, of Ensley, is in training for 
the Gypsy Smith revival planned for Oc- 
tober 22. 

Messrs. Burton and Shelby have engaged 
the Flonzaley Quartet, Maud Powell and 
Paderewski for appearances during the 
season. Lipie A. RIVERs. 





DENVER’S MUSICAL DIGESTION TO BE 
TESTED BY ITS RICH CONCERT FARE 


Colorado Metropolis May Claim to Be ‘‘ Musical City” if It Supports 
Fourteen Concerts by Its Two Orchestras, with Nine Famous Artists, 
Besides Slack All-Star Course and Grand Opera—$40,o00 Organ 


Urged for Hall Seating 13,000 


in this Western metropolis are just 
now contemplating a season that offers to 
them almost an embarrassment of riches. 
Two symphony orchestras announce series 
of matinée concerts, with the assistance of 
famous soloists, Impresario Robert Slack 
promises many celebrated artists, and the 
prospects for another season of grand op- 
era by the Chicago Opera Company are so 
bright that its ful- 
fillment may almost 
be taken for grant- 
ed. Add to all this 
the concerts by 
touring artists, not 
yet announced, and 
the musical offer- 
ings of local forces 
and we have a 
menu that will tax 
the musical diges- 
tion as well as the 
purse of this pub- 
lic. 

On the financial 
side, Denver, like 
her sister city of 
Los Angeles, has 
for two or three 
seasons experienced a surfeit of high- 
priced concerts. Manager Slack, like Man- 
ager Behymer of Los Angeles, has been 
placed in a puzzling quandary by Eastern 
managers and artists who have importuned 
hin: for Denver appearances. Our local 
manager, with every wish in the world to 
offer this public all of the fine artists whose 
itineraries bring them to our doors, still 
must take into account that there is a limit 
to the amount of money that a city of this 
size can or will spend for its musical at- 
tractions. 


There 


3 geihbers Cot., Sept. 22.—Music-lovers 





Robert Slack, the Den- 
ver Manager 


seems a consensus of opin- 


ion among the men who cater to the con- 
cert-going public of our Western cities that 
the thing is overdone—that more artists are 
en tour than can be decently supported. As 
a result, while five years ago almost every 
concert given here by an artist of repute 
was profitably patronized, during the past 
two or three seasons there have been full 
houses only for artists of sensational repu- 
tation or those who have appeared under 
peculiarly favorable auspices. 


Artists Demand Guarantees 


The fact that an artist who is obliged to 
appear in most Eastern cities on a percent- 
age basis demands from Denver and Los 
Angeles a guaranteed fee of $1,000 to 
$1,500 makes the business of concert-giving 
most precarious here. Realizing these con- 
ditions, one marvels at the optimism dis- 
played by the men who are responsible for 
the musical offerings promised to Denver 
this coming season. 

The orchestral situation has brought 
about a rivalry that promises fine oppor- 
tunities for the public, and it is feared a 
deficit for the promoters. The Philhar- 
monic Orchestra, Horace E. Tureman, di- 
rector, which gave six afternoon concerts 
last Winter with musical and financial suc- 
cess, will this season give eight concerts. 
Mr. Tureman promises an orchestra of sev- 
enty men, and at least three noted soloists. 
Harold Bauer will appear at the first con- 
cert, October 29. Jacques Thibaud will 
make his first local appearance on January 
16 and Cecil Fanning will be the third vis- 
iting soloist. The local soloists in this se- 
ries will be Concertmaster Bezman, Francis 
Hendricks and Mrs. Smissaert, pianists, 
and Mrs. Milton Smith and Mrs. Collins, 
singers. Last season only local soloists 
were engaged with the Philharmonic. 

Mr. Cavallo’s orchestra of fifty men will 
give six matinée concerts in conjunction 
with Father Burke, who presented a series 


of subscription concerts last season. The 
dates are October 24, with Pasquali Amato; 
November 26, with Mme. Bloomfield 
Zeisler; December 19, with Mme. Winifred 
Romer; January 6, with Charles W. Clark; 
February 10, with Francis MacMillen, and 
March 26, an artist yet to be announced. 
30th orchestras will appear at the Broad- 
way Theater, a cosy auditorium, but with a 
moderate seating capacity. Only a steady 
patronage of all concerts in the season will 
enable the promoters to come through with- 
out a deficit, as there will be no chance to 
gather an immense audience for some par- 
ticular popular artist and thus make up for 
possible lack of patronage at some others 
of the series. The Philharmonic organiza- 
tion has a modest endowment fund at its 


disposal, and so can stand a moderate defi-. 


cit. So far as the public is advised Messrs. 
Cavallo and Burke are assuming: all the 
risk of their series. Should it transpire 
that this public will support fourteen sym- 
phony matinées, offering nine artists of 
international standing, to a degree that will 
enable the promoters to emerge without 
financial loss, we may unhesitatingly claim 
to be a musical city. Happily both orches- 
tras will not give concerts on the same day, 
as was done during the Summer season, 
and so neither will be deprived of the ser- 
vices of the best local musicians. 


Remarkable Slack Series 


Mr. Slack offers a list that is almost sen- 
sational, presenting on October 13, for the 
first time in Denver, Geraldine Farrar, as- 
sisted by Alwin Schroeder; on October 16, 
Mme. Schumann-Heink; on January 3, 
Paderewski; four days later, Melba, Ku- 
belik; on February 12, Fritz Kreisler; and 
on March 26, Julia Culp. Wilhelm Bachaus 
will also appear at a later date. As a spe- 
cial attraction Mr. Slack will also present 
Lady Constantine Richardson, Gertrude 
Hoffman and Mlle. Polaire. He is also 
conducting subscription series in Colorado 
Springs and Pueblo, Col. 

Among the musical plans of great moment 
to Denver is that of installing in our great 
municipal auditorium the largest organ in 
the world, which shall be available either 
for free concerts or concerts at so small 
an admission fee that the public at large 
will find them available. A group of 
wealthy Denver citizens has agreed to ad- 
vance the funds for such an instrument, 
and if the commissioners succeed in freeing 
the city from its contract, made during 


Mayor Speer’s régime, with another organ 
builder for a $40,000 instrument of the 
conventional type, a Hope-Jones unit or- 
chestra organ will be installed before the 
Summer tourist travel of 1914 begins. The 
seating capacity of the Auditorium is about 
13,000, and it is believed that this capacity 
may be taxed by such concerts, provided a 
merely nominal fee is charged. 


Underwriting Organ Project 


So enthusiastic are the men who offer to 
underwrite the investment that they agree 
to present to the city any part of the pur- 
chase price not met from receipts of such 
concerts during the first three years. As 
there are grave doubts about the availability 
of city funds to carry out the contract im- 
posed by the former Mayor, it would seem 
that the way for the installation of the 
larger instrument can be opened. Incident- 
ally, a local motion picture theater in- 
stalled a $15,000 unit orchestra a few 
months ago. 

Frederick Schweikher, director of the 
Arion Singing Society, will begin rehearsals 
this month, in preparation not only for the 





Charles Wakefield Cadman, Composer and 
Pianist 


regular Winter series of concerts, but also 
for the Sangerfest to be held here in 1915, 
to be participated in by all the German sing- 
ing societies of the Northwest. Mr. 
Schweikher will also direct a chorus of 
women’s voices for the Women’s Club, 
which is also promoting an amateur or- 
chestra class this season. 

Henry Houseley, the veteran conductor 
and composer, promises two performances 
of the “Messiah” near Christmas time, and 
he also expects to present Mendelssohn’s 
“Elijah” in the éarly Spring. The choral 
part will be sustained by the augmented 
choir of St. John’s Cathedral, and local 
soloists will be engaged. 

The Wilcox Women’s Choral Club, or- 
ganized last season under direction of 
John C. Wilcox, plans to give one or two 
public concerts during the Winter and Mr. 
Wilcox also expects to present a_ short 
choral work for mixed voices in the 
Spring, using his student forces. 

Charles Wakefield Cadman, the Denver 
composer-pianist, assisted by Princess Tsi- 
anina Redfeather, full-blooded Indian 
mezzo-soprano, who is a pupil of Mr. Wil- 
cox, are to appear jointly in several cities 
of the Middle West this season. In the 
early Spring they will appear in six or 
more cities of the Pacific slope. 

The American Music and Art Society will 
soon enter upon the activities of its fourth 
year of vigorous life. Six evenings, each 
combining a banquet and a concert, will be 
given. Prominent local musicians are offi- 
cers of the organization, which has proved 
a delightful factor in Denver’s artistic and 


social life. ye Ge WW. 


Mrs. H. M. Owsley, of St. Louis, and 
who was heard at several musicales at Oak 
Bluffs last summer, will probably be heard 
at a concert either in Providence or Paw- 
tucket during the Winter. 
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INTERESTING 
NOVELTIES 


FOR PIANISTS 


H. BARTLETT 
Op. 245. Gavotte Concertante. .75 


FOR SINGERS 


M. H. BROWN 
A Puiaint. High in Db (E to 


er es as a co ve ds 60 | CAMPBELL-TIPTON 
J ; 5 ian 
The Gift. High in E (C to G). SS Fete. Oyen ae: Oe 
Low in C (A Og 4 Feet .50 R FRIML Pn il Mat an as inn ana 50 
To a Hidden Violet. High in Op. 83. 1. Church Processional .60 
Ab (Gb to DN 606 caeneens .60 2, Russian Melody a 
F. S. HASTINGS 3. The Breeze (Etude). .75 
A Love Song. High in G (G 4. Russian Dance .....  .75 


toA). LowinEb(EbtoF). .60] R. JOSEFFY 


Mavourneen. High in A mi- a moe Melodies... .60 
nor (E to A). Low in F y "ee z 
: . < Op. 32. Improvisation ....... 75 
I A a i .60 : 6 ety 
: : Op. 33. Prelude a la Russe.... .75 
A Summer Romance. High in D. SAVINO 
F (C to A). Low in C (G ES eee 1.00 
tO F) ccccccccccceccecccees 60 Gavotte Impromptu ......... .60 
M. D. McMILLAN Scherzo in E Minor.......... .60 
W. G. SMITH 


The Diver. . High in Bb (F to . ; 
C). Low in Db (Ab to Eb). .60 (Two Valse-Intermezzi) 


A Valentine. High in G (D to WE Se: 25 
G). Lowin E(BtoE).... .60 M TARENGHI 8 eae 
R. H. WOODMAN (Four Piano Pieces) 


Music, When Soft Voices Die. Op. 62. No. 1. Madrilena..... .60 
High in Gb (Db to Gb)..... .50 No. 2. Le Carillon De 
My Soul Is Like a Garden— 3ébe (Baby’s 
Close. Medium in Dp (Db BGHe) 2.0.0.0 SO 
Oe hs eas dencs oeunee sane 50 No. 3. (antinen — 
A Song of Joy. High in G (D ica (Italian 
to A) Teer eee ee .60 No 4 ee: 60 
“ec , ” A . ° : 75 
a classified list of vocal music a classified list of piano music 


from the publications of G. Schir- 
mer, gratis on request. 


from the publications of G. Schir- 
mer, gratis on request. 


G. SCHIRMER dnc.) 


NEW YORK 





3 East 43rd Street ~ « 
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UMBERTO 


ORRENTIN 


The Eminent Italian Tenor 


Soloist with RUBINSTEIN CLUB, New York—Season 1913-14 


**A splendid voice, magnetic personality, 
an exquisite singing actor.” 


A few available dates for CONCERT—RECITAL—OPERA 


Concert Direction ANNIE FRIEDBERG 


Metropolitan Opera House, 1425 Broadway, New York 
Personal Address: 14 East 43d Street, New York 








NINA 


PICIN 


Coloratura Soprano 


MONGRIERF 


Contralto | 


) ( 


ORATORIO 

RECITAL 

FESTIVAL 
ETC. 








“A voice of crystalline quality, rang- 
ing from low A to D in alt.’’ 


For terms and dates address exclus- 
ively 


Concert Direction 


ANNIE FRIEDBERG 


Metropolitan Opera House 


1425 Broadway, New York 


Direction 


WALTER ANDERSON 
171 WEST 57th STREET 























NEW YORK 
EARLE 
BARITONE . 
CONCERT 
ORATORIO 
RECITAL 
ADDRESS 





610 West 136th Street, New York, N. Y. 








Matie Bowen-Fultoni and Georse Roberts 


Coloratura Soprano Pianist 


Available for Concerts, Musicales, Recitals and Festivals 
ADDRESS: 


CHAS. P. CILMORE, 


Box 75, Oswego, NEW YORK 











Liegler Institute of Normal Singing 


1425 Broadway, N. Y. (Metropolitan Opera House) 
Mme. Anna E, Ziegler, Director. 


The Courses offered comprise :— 
Voice Culture, Singing for the Con- 
cert and Operatic Stages, Rhythmic 
Gymnastics (Dalcroze Method), 
Dancing, Languages, Harmony, 
Sight-Singing, Opera Study, Ora- 
torio, Concert Repertory, Acting and 
Dramatic Art. 
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ANNA E. ZIEGLER 





Students may enter at any time. Regents examinations 


for general musicianship. 
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Gives Colorado 
Springs Choice 
Concert Fare 


City Owes Its Greatest Musical 
Opportunities to Club De- 
scribed as ‘“‘Healthiest Organi- 
zation of Its Kind in Golden 
West’’—Free Orchestral Con- 
certs One Feature — Club 
Chorus Another —Famous Re- 
citalists to Contribute to 
Year’s Musical Feast 











OLORADO SPRINGS, COL., Oct. 2.— 
Though the price of porterhouse 
steaks may soar and soar, the price of 
eggs go up, up, up, still will Colorado 
Springs have its musical feast and the 
festal boards will be spread with the 
best the musical world has to offer. Anna 
Case will visit us this year for the first 
time and with her will appear Carlos Sal- 
zedo, the harpist. Josef Hofmann will 
come later and still later Mme. Julia Culp, 
with her accompanist, Coenraad v. Bos, 
and Ludwig Hess, tenor, the last three to- 
gether. Fritz Kreisler will visit Colorado 
Springs for the first time this Winter. 
Truly a glorious list for this city. 

To the Colorado Springs Musical Club, 
the healthiest, most active organization of 
its kind in the Golden West, is due the 
splendid opportunity of hearing these art- 
ists. For a half dozen years the club has 
undertaken to supply four or five concerts 
each year of the best that could be pro- 


cured and each year its effort has met with 
more and more of appreciation. The club 
programs which are held every fortnight 
in the ballroom of the Acacia Hotel are 
above the mediocre in themselves. The 
club’s president, Willet R. Willis, is a big 
man. In stature he measures up to 6 feet 
and in weight he tips the beam at 200 
pounds. His mind works on the same big 
plan on which his body is built. 

One of Mr. Willis’s big ideas, which 
materialized last year successfully and will 
be followed out this year, was a series of 
free Sunday orchestral concerts. The fund 
at Mr. Willis’s command last year was so 
very small as to make the undertaking 
precarious, but five concerts were given, 
nevertheless, by an orchestra numbering 
more than thirty pieces, and the attend- 
ance at each performance exceeded a thou- 
sand. The Princess Theater was the scene 
of the concerts last year and will, in all 
probability, be secured again this year. A 
collection box is passed at each concert to 
enable those who wish to contribute to- 
ward the actual expenses. The orchestra 
is under the baton of Edwin Dietrich, who 
spent this Summer abroad and will add to 
last year’s experience the fund he gained 
while studying in Germany. 

The Musical Club’s officers for the year 
1913-14 are: Willet R. Willis, president; 
Mrs. Clarence Clark Hamlin, vice-pres- 
ident; Mrs, William Wells Price, second 
vice-president; Frances Rouse, recording 
secretary; Mrs. Clement C. Dickey, cor- 
responding secretary; Nellie Cahn, treas- 
urer. Mrs. Edward W. Taliaferro is chair- 
man of the program committee and Alex- 
ander Pirie and George Hemus are the 
other members. The advisory committee 
is composed of Mrs. John Speed Tucker, 
Albert C. Pearson, H. Howard Brown and 
Mrs. Marie Briscoe. 

Fine Concert Auditorium 

Since the erection last year of the mag- 
nihcent Burns Theater, Colorado Springs 
has possessed one of the finest concert 
auditoriums in the country. At least that 
is what the artists who visit us say, and 
they should know. Every attention to 
acoustic property and every concession to 
comtort of both audience and artist has 
been made in the building. Among the 
admirable attractions that were heard at 
the Burns last year, in addition to the 
artist series of the Musical Club, were 
Carolina White, Mme. Pasquali, David 
Bispham and the Chicago Opera Company 
in “The Secret of Suzanne.” 

The Musical Club Chorus, which is 
another protégé of the Colorado Springs 
Musical Club, will be to the fore again 
this year under the direction of Albert C. 
Pearson, dean of music in Colorado 
Springs, whose activities date back to ’78. 
Last year the chorus sang the “Creation” 
and later “The Mikado,” filling the house 






Emery), 
Pearson, 


No. i, Mrs. Clarence Clark Hamlin (Photo by Emery), of the Colorado 
Springs Musical Club and American Music Society. No. 2, William J. 
Fink, Conductor Fink’s Orchestra. 


President Colorado Springs Musical Club. 
Director Musical Club Chorus. 


No. 3, Willet R. Willis (Photo by 
No. 4, Albert C. 


No. 5, Mrs. Frederick A. 


Faust, President Colorado Springs Center American Music Society 


two nights at the latter presentation. This 
year Mr. Pearson had planned to have the 
club give “Below Zero,” one of his own 
operas which literally packed the opera 
house four different evenings nineteen 
years ago. The libretto of “Below Zero” 
was written by Sidford Hamp, also a res- 
ident of the Springs. However, Mr. Pear- 
son’s physician advised against the amount 
of work that would be entailed and so a 
compromise has been made and “Lauda 
Sion,” Mendelssohn's short oratorio, with 
some glees, will be given at the first con- 
cert, while “St. Paul” will be undertaken 
in all probability at the second. Evalyn 
Lennoxn is the accompanist for the chorus. 

Professor Pearson is an artist in all the 
word implies, and his wide experience is 
constantly being drawn upon by students 
and aspiring professionalists. Effie Stew- 
art has made famous his compositions, 
“My King” and “Violets,” and Werren- 
rath is singing his “Happy Times Coming” 
and “God Keep Thee, Dearest” this year. 
Two other operas which he has written 


have attracted attention, “The Beggars of 
the Sea,” libretto again by Mr. Hamp, and 
“The Magic Robe,” founded on Grimms’s 
fairy tale, libretto by Morris Rathbun. 


Free Orchestral Concerts 


The king in the orchestra world of Col- 
orado Springs is William J. Fink. For 
twelve years or more he has been the most 
conspicuous figure among the many tal- 
ented baton wavers that the Springs has 
known. Perhaps his most ambitious un- 
dertaking is the series of orchestra con- 
certs given each year at Stratton Park 
Pavilion. The park concerts, band in 
Summer, orchestra in Winter, have always 
excellent programs. The concerts are free 
and it required no great stretch of imag- 
ination to realize the benefits that accrue 
from them. Mr. Fink’s Orchestra has had 
a strong addition in the ’cello part this 
Summer with Walter Heermann of Cin- 
cinnati playing. Mr. Heermann is a 
brother of the concertmeister, Emil Heer- 
mann, and a son of Hugo Heermann. 


The Colorado Springs Center of the 
American Music Society is presided over 
this year by Mrs. Frederick A. Faust, who 
was re-elected president. Frederick Ayres 
Johnson (known in the field of composi- 
tion as Frederic Ayres) is honorary pres- 
ident and the other officers are H. Howard 
Brown, vice-president; Mrs. John Speed 
Tucker, director; Frances Rouse, cor- 
responding secretary; Jessie Baker, record- 
ing secretary; Mary E. Churchill, treas- 
urer. The membership committee has Mrs. 
Clarence Clark Hamlin as its chairman and 
the other members are Mrs. Oliver H. 
Shoup and George Hemus. Anna Bispham 
is librarian. 

Colorado College has a splendid orches- 
tral organization under the direction of 
Mrs, George M. Howe. The students’ con- 
certs are always attended with enthusiasm 
and in large numbers. 

A new organization in the Springs is the 
Mozart Symphony Orchestra of fifty mem- 
bers, under the direction of C. F. Spagen- 
berg. Lois Hupson ALLEN. 





“HANSEL” TO THE RESCUE 


Gladys Chandler Sings Part for Aborns 
with Only One Rehearsal 











Gladys Chandler and Her Teacher, Mme. 
Anna E. Ziegler, at Brookfield, Conn. 


Little Gladys Chandler, who is a pupil 
of Mme. Anna E. Ziegler, came to the 
rescue of Messrs. Milton and Sargent 
Aborn when, with only a_ few hours’ 
notice, and with but one rehearsal, that 
being the last dress rehearsal, Miss 
Chandler sang the part of Hdnsel in 


“Hansel und Gretel,” opening on Septem- 
ber 22 with the Aborn English Opera 
Company on tour. 

The Messrs, Aborn made a hurried trip 
out of town to witness Miss Chandler at 
the dress rehearsal and tried to persuade 
her to continue all season with the com- 
pany. Miss Chandler was not to be 
tempted, however, as she had previously 
refused several engagements for this sea- 
son for the sake of continuing her studies 
at the Ziegler school during the entire 
Winter and perfecting her vocal equip- 
ment. Miss Chandler, however, consented 
to stay in the cast at least two weeks or 
until she could be replaced in the part. 

Miss Chandler is but eighteen years old, 
and besides her vocal gifts she is a clever 
actress. The Messrs. Aborns are said to 
look upon Miss Chandler as a “find,” and 
it is a settled agreement that Miss 
Chandler will continue under their man- 
agement as soon as she completes her 
course of study. 


COULDN’T GO BACK 





Wisconsin Villagers Didn’t Want to 
Hear This Metropolitan Singer 


When Eugene Walter, the playwright, 
was recently in town he told a story illus- 
trative of an old saw, relates Philip Hale 
in the Boston Herald. He was in a little 
town of Wisconsin, where one of the most 
celebrated singers of the Metropolitan Op- 
era House was born. 

The stage driver, who had been in New 
York in 1857, began conversation by ask- 
ing if they were still opening oysters in 
that city. He then inquired if Mr. Walter 
had ever heard the name of Mme. F. Mr. 
Walter allowed that he had. “Does she 
get good wages for singing?” Mr. Walter 
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WOODFIN 


Pianist and Teacher 


years, and showed an extrordinary intelligence, industry 
and conscientiousness. 


to exhibit to great advantage at a public concert in Dres 


tic success.,”’ 


Address: 


TELEPHONE: 6853 Cramercy 


ALICE TOWNSEND 


(Exponent of the Leschetizky Method ) 


Drespen, May, 1906. 
Alice T. Woodfin studied with me piano tor two 


Her remarkable talent for musi 
developed to a high degree, which she was able 


orming a concerto with orchestra with great artis 


RIcHARD BURMEISTER. 


National Arts Club 
15 Gramercy Park 
New York 





allowed that she did and named approx- 
imately her income for a season. 

The stage driver, evidently incredulous, 
said nothing for a few minutes. Then he 
lifted up his voice: “Well, she can’t come 
back. It wouldn’t be wise for her to come 
back here. Do you know what she did?” 
and his face was suddenly that of a tragic 
mask. His voice sank to a whisper: “She 
sang at her mother’s funeral.” 
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Mr. Morse has an ex- 
cellent reputation for giving 
a correct method in sing- 
ing. 

Mr. Morse numbers 
among his pupils many 
who have made noteworthy 
successes as singers and 
teachers. 

Normal department for 
those who wish to prepare 
for teachers. 
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SYRACUSE DEMANDS 
BEST MUSICAL FARE 


City Becomes Music Center for 
That Section of New York 
State 


Syracuse, N. Y., Sept. 23—The unusual 
number of musical attractions which Syra- 
cuse will have this season and their high 
standard of excellence testify to a growing 
appreciation of and demand for the best 
in music. The season opens at the Arena, 
October 16, with Melba, Kubelik and Ed- 
mund Burke, under the management of 
James Furlong, of Rochester. 

On October 28 at the Wieting Opera 
House, Tom Ward, the enterprising di- 
rector of the annual music festival, will 
present the Pini-Corsi Opera Company in 
Paer’s “Il maestro di Cappella,” followed 
by a concert, with Louise Cox, Attilio di 
Crescenzo and Josef Pasternack, the con- 
ductor. 

The Syracuse Arts Club, of which Har- 
old L, Butler is president, will open its sea- 
son October 27 with a song recital by 
Cecil Fanning and H. B. Turpin, his ac- 
companist. The series of concerts given 
by the Morning Musicales and arranged by 
Laura Van Kuran, chairman of the concert 
committee, is as follows: November 26, 

Vilhelm Bachaus; December 12, the Flon- 
zaley Quartet; February 18, the New York 


FAELTEN 
ADVANTAGES 


Expert individual instruction— 
Highly specialized theoretical 
course—Personal Influence of Mr 
Carl Faelten, Mr. Reinhold Fae! 
ten and Mrs. Marie Dewing Fae! 
ten. Faelten Pianoforte School, 
30 Huntington Avenue, Boston. 


CAROLYN 


WILLARD 


PIANIST 
In America—Season 1912-13 


Fine Arts Building CHICAGO 
DAVID 


DUBINSKY 


VIOLINIST 


2502 N. 17th St. Philadelphia, Pa. 




















AVAILABLE FOR CONCERTS 


eT MURPHY 


TENOR ' 
Metropolitan Opera Co, 


WOLFSOHN MUSICAL .BUREAU 
1 West 34th Street New York 


MAURICE WARNER 


American Violinist 
LONDON SEASON — 1912-1913 


Management: 


IBBS & TILLETT, 19 Hanover Sq., London 
ELEANOR 


HAZZARD PEOCOCK 


SOPRANO 


SEASON 1913-14 
Mgt. Antonia Sawyer, 1425 Bway., N. Y. C. 
Western Rep., James Devoe, 196 Blaine Ave., Detroit. Mich 


Byford Ryan 


THREE YEARS LEADING TENOR 
OPERA COMIQUE, BERLIN 

VOCAL STUDIO 

28 West 63d Street tt 23 


_ LUDWIG 


SCHMIDT 


BRILLIANT YOUNG VIOLINIST 


Mgt. R. E. JOHNSTON, 1451 Broadway 
New York City 


The Sternberg 


SCHOOL OF MUSIC, INC. 
Masic Taught in All Its Branches 


Fuller Bidg., 10 S. 18th St., Philadelphia 


H. BE. Newlin, Constantin von Sternberg, 
Secretary President 








New York 














Active Forces in Syracuse Musical Progress—No. 1, Alta Pease-Crouse, Presi- 
dent, Salon Musical Club; No. 2,°-Tom Ward, Conductor of Festivals, and No. 
3, Laura Van Kuran, Chairman, Concert Committee, Morning Musicales 


Philharmonic Orchestra, Mischa Elman, 
soloist; March 24, Ottilie Metzger. 

The other artists included in the series 
are Christine Miller, contralto; the Adam- 
owski Trio, Grace Kerns and Ethel Le- 
ginska, the pianist. 

The Boston Symphony Orchestra, under 
the local management of Kathleen King, 
the Syracuse musical manager, and under 
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Mrs. John R. Clancy, President, Morn- 
ing Musicales, and Prof. Harry L. 
Vibbard, Conductor, Apollo Club 








the auspices of the Salon Musical Club, 
will appear at the Weiting Opera House, 
January 26. Fritz Kreisler will also be 
heard here on December 15 under the same 
management and auspices. 

Tom Ward expects to bring the Minne- 
apolis Orchestra in February. Mr. Ward 
will conduct a performance of “The Mes- 
siah” on December 29. 

The rehearsals for the chorus of the 
music festival will commence on October 
20. There will probably be a combined 
chorus of singers from Syracuse, Auburn, 
Oneida and other surrounding towns. The 
rehearsals will be conducted by Mr, Ward 
and Ray D. Finel, his competent assistant 
conductor. The Chicago Symphony Or- 
chestra has been engaged and the success 
of Anna Case in the last festival has won 
her re-engagement. The festival will be 


held May 4, 5 and 6. Mendelssohn’s 
“Hymn of Praise” and. Coleridge-Taylor’s 
“Tale of Old Japan” will be sung. . 

The Apollo Club, Prof. Harry L. Vib- 
bard, conductor, has planned two concerts 
for this season. The chorus is composed 
of twenty of the best male voices in the 
city. For the second, they hope to aug- 
ment the chorus with about thirty women’s 
voices and give a short oratorio. Some 
well-known singer will be engaged to assist 
them. Professor Vibbard will also give 
two public organ recitals in the First Meth- 
odist Church, in October te "Vs Be 





FAMOUS SAENGER PUPILS 





They Figure Prominently in Opera ana 
Concert Activities 


Oscar Saenger, the New York vocal 
teacher, has returned to the city to resume 
his work for the Winter season after two 
months’ vacation in Maine. He _ began 
teaching on October 1 with the largest en- 
rollment of recent years. His class this 
season will have in it numerous profes- 
sional operatic and concert singers prepar- 
ing for appearances as well as doing vocal 
work, besides a number of students who 
have done their vocal work from the begin- 
ning with Mr. Saenger. 

This year also sees the greatest number 
of Saenger students in concert and opera. 
The Metropolitan Opera Company will 
have Marie Rappold, Rudolf Berger, Paul 
Althouse, Austin Hughes and Lila Robe- 
son; the Chicago-Philadelphia Opera Com- 
pany will use Henri Scott, Allen Hinckley, 
Agnes Berry, Helen Warrum; the Century 
Opera Company has among its members 
Dr. Hugh Schussler, Louis Kreidler and 
Kathleen Howard, and Oscar Hammerstein 
will use Orville Harrold, Mabel Siemon 
and others. 

Among those who have received their 
training in the Saenger studios and who 
will appear in light opera, concert oratorio 
and recital may be mentioned Florence 
Hinkle, Mildred Potter, Bernice de Pas- 
quali, Phoebe Crosby, Charlotte Brailey, 
Dorothy Follis, Albert Wiederhold, Elsie 

3aker, Harriet Foster and Elbert Fretwell. 
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WILLIAM and MARGARET 


MacPHAIL 


Concerts and Recitals 
43 So. 6th Street, Minneapolis 











GINA CIAPARELLI-VIAFORA 


Leading Soprano 


Formerly of the 
Metropolitan Opera 
Company 





Maestro 
POLACCO’'S 
Endorsement: 


“A Really Great Singer 
and a Great Teacher” 
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FOR OPERA, CONCERTS, ETC., MCT. M. LACEN, 500 Sth AVE., NEW YORK 


Maestro 
MASCAGNI’S 
Endorsement : 


“An Excellent 
Artist” 
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In America Season 1913-14 


Recitals of English, French, German and Italian 
Song and Operatic compositions 
—Mr. Rennay, who simply delighted the audience 


with the charm of his agreeable style and voice.— 
London Daily Telegraph. 


—Mr. Rennay, who sings with great taste and re- 
finement.—Morning Post, London. 





—Mr. Rennay is a cultured singer, with a beautiful 
diction.—The Standard, London. 


—rare charm and variety.—Pall Mall, London. 


—The French diction of Mr. Rennay was a revela- 
tion.—Washington Times. 


—clear enunciation and poetic expression.—Wash- 
ington Star. 


—faultless diction, broad style.—St. Louis Re- 


public. 


Management: Charles Wagner 
1451 Broadway, New York 








MAXIMILIAN 


PILZER 


VIOLINIST 





Soloist with Peoples’, Volpe and Rus- 
sian Symphony Orchestras. Available 
for Concerts and Recitals. 


Mr. Pilzer’s tone is of fine quality and he 
plays with a great amount of finish and re- 
finement. He has a facile technic, adequate 
for all demands that may be made upon it, 
and his musicianship was shown not only in 
his interpretations, but also in two of his own 
compositions, which met success.—EHvening 
Mail, New York, Thursday, Feb. 27, 1913. 

The soloist—People’s Symphony Concert— 
was MAXIMILIAN PILZER, who has on 
numerous occasions revealed himself as a 
young artist of exceptional skill. After the 
concerto he was recalled some five or six 
— —H. T. Finck, in New York Evening 
08t. 


101 W. 115th St., NEW YORK 


Tel. 8832 Morningside. 








Frederic Peakes 


VOCAL STUDIO: 
10 South Eighteenth Street, Philadelphia 
Teacher of Sara Richards Jones, 
Zipporah Rosenberg, Augusta 
Kohnle, Julia Robinson, Katherine 
Resenkranz, Edna Crider, Adelaide 
Carroll (Chicago Opera Co.), Bertha 
Brinker (Grand Opera in Italy), 
Blanche Friedmann, Ernest J. Hill, 
Anthony MeNichol, Henry Hotz, 
Theodore Harrison (Opera and Con- 
cert in Italy and Germany), John 

Vandersloct and others. 














JENNIE ROSS 


STANDART 


CONTRALTO 
Season 1913-1914 


126 Massachusetts Ave. - - Detroit, Mich. 





AMERICAN 
VIOLINIST 
Tour of United 

States, 1913-14 

Concert Direction: 
M. H, HANSON 

437 5th Ave., New York 









VOCAL STUDIO 
21 West 16th 
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“TWO ROSES” For High and\ >} 
By HALLETT GILBERTE 


Low Voice 
A Song which PROMINENT ARTISTS Sing. 
Among them are 


MME. MARIE RAPPOLD 
and MME, CAROLINA WHITE 
To be had at all Music Shops 
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ECHOES OF MUSIC ABROAD 








Gathering of the Artistic Clans in London Precedes American 

Tours—‘' Dress Rehearsals’ of Orchestral Novelties for the 

. Edification of the Critics Now Proposed—Opera in English 

Strikes a Snag in ‘“‘ Pelléas et Mélisande ’’—Violinists Poach- 

ing on Pianists’ Preserves—-Novelty by American Composer 
Awakens Various Critical Emotions in London 








MERRY pace has been set by con- 
cert-givers in London these last ten 

days. Kreisler, following Elman last Sat- 
urday after a week’s interval, gave place 
in turn to Harold Bauer, first of the new 
season’s pianists, on Monday of this week. 
Teresa Carrefio was to play her farewell 
for two years on Wednesday with the Bee- 
thoven Apassionata, the Chopin Fantaisie 
Impromptu, op. 66, the Handel-Brahms 
Variations and a Rubinstein group, for the 
visit to Australia and South Africa to fol- 
low her coming American tour will make a 
third globe-girdling tour for the great Ven- 


ezuelan. 

Next Monday Bauer and Jacques Thi- 
baud give a joint recital, and then, on 
Wednesday, Vladimir de Pachmann, who 
doesn’t happen to be making a farewell 
American tour this year, will resurrect 
Schumann’s Humoresque, op. 20, in a pro- 
gram otherwise composed of Mozart, 
Weber, Liszt and Chopin. 

* * * 

ly sheer despair, it would seem, violinists 

are turning to the literature of the 
pianoforte for diversion for themselves 
and their audiences from the eternal rounds 
of the limited available répertoire of their 
own instrument. When Mischa Elman 
opened London’s concert season the other 
day he put on his program Leopold Auer’s 
arrangement for the violin of Schumann’s 
“Vogel als Prophet,” while just a week later 
Fritz Kreisler’s recital program contained 
violin arrangements of no fewer than three 
pianoforte compositions—a Mendelssohn 
Song without Words, Schumann’s Romance 
in F sharp major and a Schubert Moment 
Musical. 

Henri Marteau, however, from one of 
the Seats of the Mighty in Berlin, where 
he has succeeded Joseph Joachim in many 
functions, makes known that he has found 
a new violin concerto which he considers 
worthy a place in his répertoire. It is the 
work of Friedrich Gernsheim. Marteau 
will give it its first performance in Ham- 
burg under the composer’s baton and after- 
ward play it at one of the Berlin Philhar- 
monic concerts under Nikisch and at a 
Leipsic Philharmonic concert under Hans 
Winderstein. 

Few, if any, of Mischa Elman’s colleagues 
of the fiddle and the bow will be able to 
equal the indefatigable young Russian’s rec- 
ord for engagements this Fall. Between 
the opening of his English season at 
srighton on September 20 and his fourth 
London appearance on December 5 he will 
have filled thirty-six engagements. Most 
of them will be in England, Scotland and 
Wales, but four appearances in Berlin and 
visits to Dresden, Lemberg and Dantzic 
also are included. 

* * * 

66 RESS rehearsals” of orchestral nov- 

elties for the special benefit of the 
music critics are now suggested in all 
seriousness by an estimable English musical 
journal. The plan is offered as a solution 
of the problem of what to do with novel- 
ties, for if all the other instrumental or- 
ganizations should follow the lead of the 
London Symphony Orchestra modern com- 
posers might just as well put up the shut- 
ters and go out of business without more 
ado. 

The London Symphony Orchestra an- 
nounces that none but standard works will 
be given at its concerts this season, “as it 
has been found by experience that the pub- 
lic support is withdrawn on the occasions 
when new and unknown works are per- 
formed.” This, observes Musical News, is 
merely putting into print what every one 
knows in his heart. Nor, it adds, “is it 
quite so short-sighted a sentiment on the 
part of the public as might appear. A work 
is no better intrinsically for being a nov- 
elty. Very often, indeed, it is not new; 
too frequently, moreover, when it is, its 
very newness is that part of it which is 


the least commendable. Cautious people 
will not spend their money to hear a work, 
especially at a symphony concert, where 
the works are few in number and long in 
individual duration, which may turn out a 
frost. Their caution is at least. commer- 
cially sound. No business man would pur- 
chase an article either without seeing it or 
knowing its properties in advance. Why 
then speculate on a piece of music 

“On the other hand, this policy, if car- 
ried to extremes, might lead to a total dry- 
ing up of the fount of music-making, and 








HAT realism on the opera stage, even 
when carried to lurid extremes, had 
Verdi’s sanction, is shown by a picture of 
the great Italian posing as an instructor in 
suicide that his biographer Monaldi draws 
in his reminiscences in Emporium of the 
premiére of “Otello.” The great Tamagno, 
to whose lot it fell to create Otello, had 
been up till then primarily and essentially 
the tenor with the wonderful voice, but on 
that occasion he revealed himself in the 
capacity of a great actor as well, and for 
this he had Verdi himself to thank. 


At rehearsals Verdi had always taken the 
greatest pains to improve upon the tenor’s 
acting, and almost always the singer did 
things to the composer’s satisfaction. Only 
in the suicide scene did it seem impossible 
for Tamagno to visualize Verdi's concep- 
tion. Finally one day Verdi lost patience 
and running up on the stage he himself 
acted the scene. The company stood around 
in amazement to see the seventy-five-year- 
old master roll down the three steps lead- 
ing to Desdemona’s bed, simulating a death 
rattle in his throat. So naturally did he 
die that at first the singers all thought he 
had succumbed to a sudden heart attack. 
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A GROUP OF OPERA SINGERS IN ITALY 


From Left to Right: 


Giovanni Polese, the Baritone, of the Chicago Opera Company; 


Giovanni Zenatello, the Tenor, of the Boston Opera Company; Maria Gay, the Boston 
Opera Contralto; George Hamlin, Tenor, of the Chicago Opera Company, and William 
Thorrer. The Little Girl Is a Daughter of Mr. Zenatello and His Wife, Mme. Gay. 


we should have to draw upon the music of 
the past for ever, which is unthinkable. 
There would be an end of progress, and 
some museum would in course of time 
include under a glass case the petrified 
relics of the last composer.” 

Then comes the suggestion for an ade- 
quate reply to the question, What is to be 
done with the new works ?—since it is futile 
to produce them if they do not draw an 
audience, and, on the other hand, it would 
be lamentable to let a masterpiece go un- 
heard. The plan is thus set forth: “Why 
not precede the public performance by a 
general rehearsal before the music critics 
of the reputable Press a few days before 
the actual production? They could then go 
and state their views in the columns of 
their own particular paper, which, if gen- 
erally favorable, would move the public to 
go and hear the work thus commended.” 

The plan might work very well were it 
not for one consideration—that it’s dollars 
to doughnuts the critics would damn the 
new work with one accord, for such is the 
nature of new works, to say nothing of 
that of the critics. And thus warned off- 
cially in advance, how many people would 
waste time and money on the public con- 
cert? Or if the orchestra hurriedly sub- 
stituted standard works for the novelties 
every time after being assured of the 
critics’ disapproval what level of perform- 
ance could be expected? Not less prac- 
ticable, at least, would be a plan to call all 
the critics to a preliminary rehearsal at the 
beginning of each season and consult with 
them as to the season’s répertoire after 
letting them hear the proposed novelties 
read through. 


Mi LUDWIG WULLNER, of the dual 
artistic personality, is to be much in 
evidence in Berlin this season. Three song 
recitals are arranged for him, in alternating 
months, but three other subscription eve- 
nings of recitations will bring him before 
his Berlin public in the months skipped by 
his concerts. His October recital is to be 
given over to Schubert’s “Winter’s Jour- 
ney” cycle; in December he will sing Schu- 
bert, Hugo Wolf and Richard Strauss; in 
February, Schubert again, Mahler and 
trahms. Like Schubert in the song pro- 
grams, Goethe persists all through the se- 
ries of “recitation evenings.” First it is 
Goethe, Schiller and Gottfried Keller, then 
it is Goethe and Schiller alone, and finally 
Goethe and Homer. 


x *k * 


PERA in English appears to have 
struck a snag in “Pelléas et Méli- 
sande.” The enterprising Ernst Denhof, 
described as “a romantic idealist first of 
all,” who first brought Richard Strauss and 
Wagner’s “Ring” to the English Provinces 
and Scotland, found in opening his new 
season in Birmingham the other week that 
of his two novelties this year Strauss’s 
“The Rose Cavalier,” or, as he has chris- 
tened it, “The Rose Bearer,” is infinitely 
better adapted to the purposes of his opera- 
in-the-vernacular propaganda than is the 
intangibly atmospheric Debussy music 
drama. 

For the fact that the production of “Pel- 
léas” was not satisfactory the Daily Tele- 
graph’s correspondent insists that the first 
and principal trouble was the language— 
the second was the unconsciously anti- 


pathetic manner of the English singers and 
the third, the assignment to the task of a 
German conductor, Herr Schilling-Ziems- 
sen, who directed the performance against 
his own wish and was obviously unhappy 
over it, though he nobly retrieved his repu- 
tation the following evening with “The 
Rose Cavalier.” 

As for the language the stand taken is 
that the work is robbed of its veil of at- 
mosphere by being translated into English, 
since “in French the poem-play was writ- 
ten; in the idiom of French inflection the 
music was composed; and in the inde- 
scribable pulse of the French temperament 
the play and the music are best expressed.” 

“It is not that in Maeterlinck’s own lan- 
guage there are high-falutin ‘poetic’ phrases 
or an imagery that is untranslatable as it is 
in Baudelaire and Verlaine and even Henri 
de Régnier; but the very simplicity, the 
almost domestic simplicity of the words 
takes a quite different complexion when 
turned into our own tongue. It is difficult 
to say wherein this extraordinary difference 
lies, but it is as acute and real as the dif- 
ference between any two primary colors or 
between a sharp key and a flat key. 

“There is no special beauty in the line, 
Aie soin d'allumer la lampe dés ce soir, 
Pelléas; it is fairly matter of fact. ‘See 
that the lamp is put up before dark, Pel- 
léas,’ is likewise prosaic enough. ” This 
simple direction occurs at the end of Scene 
II in the first act, and is associated with 
highly suggestive and important music, In 
French, sung or chanted to Debussy’s reci- 
tative, it is deeply significant in a dramatic 
sense, yet never out of its place poetically ; 
in English it is destructive of both drama 
and poetry. In the beautiful Well scene 
the quite simple ‘Prenez garde! Prenez 
garde!’ is very nearly ludicrous chanted as 
‘Oh, be careful! Oh, be careful!” ” ‘a 

In this English production Walter Hyde 
a tenor known to Metropolitan audiences. 
was the Pelléas, a Pelléas who sang the 
delicate, conversational music of the part 
“with all the aplomb one associates with 
say, the Duke in ‘Rigoletto.’” In the scene 
at the castle tower, however, he lived up to 
his reputation, and there a new Mélisande 
began hers. The débutante is a young 
English soprano named Beryl] Freeman It 
suggests food for thought that the ‘two 
— noted Mélisandes, Mary Garden and 
| - igt ee  ge M W scs 
a et. ee an _Eng ishwoman. 

€ stickler for “the indescribable pulse of 
the French temperament” for the inter- 
pretation of the Debussy work is invited 
to solve this mystery of racial psychology 

* 6 @ 


XCESSIVE cordiality toward the con- 
ductor at the recent Mozart Festival 
in Munich called forth some mild reproof 
for the public from the critics. The point 
made was that this effusive admiration for 
an interpreter himself caused the work in- 
terpreted to be overlooked. The conductor 
in this case was Bruno Walter, who was 
lured away by Munich from Vienna. One 
of the reviewers thus pithily voices the sit- 
uation, “What we really want is a Mozart 
Festival, not a Bruno Walter Festival.” 


* + 


RITICAL opinion in London was some- 
what divided over the merits of a 
young American composer’s work intro- 
duced by Sir Henry Wood at a recent 
Promenade Concert in Queen’s Hall. Blair 
lairchild’s name was quite new to London 
concert-goers. The work placed opposite 
to it was a suite in four movements en- 
titled “Tamineh,” a work which, it seems, 
bears a slight affinity with Matthew Ar- 
nold’s “Sohrab and Rustum” in its poetic 
basis. 
“Tamineh” did not find a_ responsive 
listener in the Observer's critic, it is evi- 
dent. “Mr. Fairchild is credited with being 
a pupil of Florent Schmitt,” he notes, “and 
there is much in the fiber of ‘Tamineh’ that 
recalls the influence of the eminent French 
composer without the slightest reflection of 
his peculiar strength. The languor that 
pervades the first three movements is de- 
cidedly sedative, almost annoyingly so, and 
although the finale is evidently intended 
to arouse any careless slumberer, its effect 
does not get beyond the suggestion of a 
‘turn-over-and-to-sleep-again.’ ” 

But for a more sympathetic soul Mr. 
Fairchild has only to turn to the Daily Tele- 
graph’s reviewer, Robin H. Legge, who 
comments in this vein: “If our informa- 
tion is correct Blair Fairchild is very much 
persona grata among the more serious of 
American composers, and it is easy to see 
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why, if one may judge his music by his 
‘Tamineh.’ There is a fragrant melodious- 
ness in the music, a warmth of feeling and 
an exotic charm that raise it far above the 
usual level of American music as heard 
here. The fact that the work is dedicated 
to Florent Schmitt seems to indicate the 
bent of Mr. Fairchild’s talent, but, even so, 
and even if Mr. Fairchild’s music is not 
over and above original, it gives one the 
idea that it has been composed by one who 
knows at least how to express himself.” 
“But why,” asks this reviewer, and the 
question is not untimely, “why is young 
America, like young England, bent upon 
depicting the Orient in terms of music? 
Here we love—or are taught to love—all 


that is Chinese. There Persia reigns. Is 
there nothing in England for English mu- 
sicians, or in the United States for the 
American ?” 
* * * 
ENEVA and its Museum of Art and 
History are the richer for an intérest- 
ing collection of musical instruments just 
bequeathed to the city by Camille Galopin. 
In the collection are a three-octave clavi- 
chord of the sixteenth century, a psaltery 
of the time of Louis XV., adorned with 
paintings, a trumpet marine of the fifteenth 
century, a French musette of the eighteenth 
century, an archlute, a Grisons double bass 
with one string, an alpine horn and a Swiss 
rattle, both modern, and an important se- 
ries of instruments played with strings, 
such as lutes, theorbos, mandolines, guitars, 


violins, violas, kits, hurdy-gurdies, and so 
forth. 

A Geneva paper, La Tribune, has pub- 
lished an article on Mozart’s library, or at 
least the books the great composer pos- 
sessed at the time of his premature death. 
Incomplete, inevitably, as representing his 
literary culture, they, however, provide an 
indication of the extent of his knowledge. 
He was familiar with Latin, Italian, French 
and even English. 

* * x 

ANS PFITZNER is going to make 
another attempt to create a public for 
his operas. He is now at work on a new 
three-act lyric drama based on the life of 
Palestrina, whose name will give the opera 
its title, according to his present intention. 
In this case Pfitzner has been his own 
librettist. His German publisher will pub- 
lish the work first in Paris in order to 
secure the protection of the fifty years’ 
copyright in those countries that have 

adopted that time extension. yh oe 





APPLYING DELSARTE METHOD TO OPERA 


“Acting on Operatic Stage Becoming More Meaningless Every Day,”’ 
Says Paris Teacher Who Thinks Inculcation of Ancient Greek 


Ideals Will Improve Things—Desider Vécsei Decorated—Arthur 
Shattuck Resumes Work after Illness 


Bureau of Musical America, 
Paris, 17 Avenue Niel (XVII), 
Sept. 19, 1913. 


WORK altogether unique among mu- 

sicians has just been undertaken by 
Berthe Mérol, a young woman, who, in 
spite of her name, claims American par- 
entage, and who has one of the most strik- 
ing personalities in Paris society. It is 
her ambition to restore the ancient Greek 
plastic art to the operatic stage, and, hav- 
ing thoroughly assimilated the teachings 
and records left by the famous Delsarte to 
this effect, Mlle. Mérol has opened a class 
in “mise-en-scéne” for opera singers who 
are taught to act in accordance with the 
old Greek ideals, as exemplified by the 
sculpture of that race. Mlle. Mérol is her- 
self a singer and has also appeared in 
drama. 

I had the pleasure of visiting Mlle. 
Mérol in her wonderful studio, the very 
atmosphere of which seems heavy with 
historic interest, in the Rue du Bac, in the 
Latin quarter. Such celebrities as Whistler 
and Dumas lived in the same house, and 
the latter wrote some of his novels there 

“Tl first made an acquaintance with Del- 
sarte’s great life work,” said Mlle. Mérol, 
“in endeavoring to revive and foster the 
true ideals of Greek dramatic art as ap- 
plied to opera. M. Peledan, of 
‘Semiramis’ fame, put me _ in_ touch 
with Delsarte’s daughter, Mme. Geraldy. 
After many months spent in studying his 
expoundings as explained in charts and 
drawings which it was my good fortune 
to run across, I realized that his teachings 
were gradually receding into obscurity, 
and that unless brought to the notice of 
the world in some practical manner would 
ultimately be completely lost. That is why 
[ have opened a class to teach Delsarte’s 
methods. 
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“Acting on the operatic stage is becom- 
ing more meaningless every day. Only a 
few singers, such as Jennie Lind, Calvé, 
Darcier, Girodier and Nordica, who were 
either pupils of Delsarte’s or of Mme. 
Geraldy, have given us anything in opera 
within recent years which can be called 
pure dramatic art. A_ few traditional 
gestures are all the average singer is capa- 
ble of. I teach that every gesture, every 
movement on the stage should be thor- 
oughly reasoned out before it is made. I 
make my punils hum their roles inaudibly 
to themselves, and if their acting is cor- 
rect I can tell at any given moment exactly 
where they are in the music by their 
actions alone, without hearing a note.” 


Decoration for Vécsel 


Desider Josef Vécsei, the distinguished 
Hungarian pianist, who is playing at 
Troyes this month, has just been decorated 
by the French Government with the first- 
class order of the Palmes Académiques 
and has been nominated an officer of pub- 
lic instruction. Vécsei is extremely popu- 
lar in the class of Paris society that really 
counts. He recently played at the salon 
of the Vicomte de Fontenay. 

Albert Carré is hurrying forward re- 
hearsals of “La Marchande d’Allumettes” 
(The Match Seller—female species) at the 
Opéra Comique. The music is the work 
of M. Tiarko-Richepin and Maurice Ros- 
tand has collaborated with his mother, 
“Mme. Rosemonde Gérard,” in supplying 
the libretto. The action takes place in a 
small English seaside town. The principal 
role will be created by Mme. Marguerite 
Carré. 

The Marquis de Trabadelo, who re- 
turned to Paris the other day from San 
Sebastian, where he says he has been teach- 
ing and resting at the same time, tells me 
he expects Mary Garden in town this week, 
having received a letter from her from 
Scotland to the effect that she intended 
putting in some work with him in order 
to get her voice in trim before returning 
to America. M. de Trabadelo states that 
all reports of Mary Garden’s illness are 
unfounded and that she has merely been 
suffering from a little physical fatigue. 
As to her non-appearance at the Paris 
Opera in the “Jewels of the Madonna,” he 
adds that there were many points and cir- 
cumstances in the production which dis- 
pleased her, and this was the only reason 
for not singing the role of Maliella, origi- 


nally assigned to her about nine months 
ago. 

“ Shattuck Restored to Health 

Arthur Shattuck, who, owing to a seri- 
ous illness, had to postpone his concert at 
the close of last season, paid a visit to the 
offices of MusicaL America this week. He 
is now thoroughly restored to health, and 
Paris is looking forward to the recital 
which he is to give on November 6, which 
is to be followed by a tour in Holland. 
Sinding, the Scandinavian composer, has 
bestowed a graceful compliment on the 
pianist by dedicating to him his new opera, 
“The Sacred Mountain,” which is to be 
produced this Autumn at Dresden. 

Mme. Regina de Sales gavé an informal 
reception on Tuesday at her apartment in 
the Rue de Villejust for Bernita, Earl, a 
promising young soprano pupil, with a fine, 
rich quality in her voice, who is sailing this 
week for her home in Jersey City, where 
she is known both as singer and organist. 
Miss Earl sang an old English song of 
Purcell’s, which, by virtue of the subtlety 
of her phrasing, stamped her as a thor- 
ough musician. She also sang very taste- 
fully “My Soul’s Awakening,” composed 
by Dudley Stuart Marcus, another pupil 
of Mme, de Sales. Jeanne Delsolay, of 
Cape Town, has returned to Paris, and she 
seems to have greatly developed her tone 
of late, which makes her voice finer than 
ever. The singing of Katherine Viley, 
lyric soprano, of Kansas City, and Martha 
Brevoort, mezzo-soprano, was also much 
appreciated. C, PHILLIPS VIERKE. 


SAINT-SAENS PACIFIED 








Kaiser Arranges to Have Him Conduct 
“Samson” Uncut in Berlin 


Paris, Oct. 4.—Camille Saint-Saéns has 
returned to Paris well pleased with his 
visit to Berlin, in spite of the differences he 
had with the management of the Royal 
Opera over the production of his opera, 
“Samson et Dalila.” The Berlin manage- 
ment insisted upon presenting a somewhat 
abridged version of the opera and Saint- 
Saéns refused to conduct it, as he had been 
invited to do. The Emperor William took 
Saint-Saéns’s side in the matter and the 
result is that the composer will return to 
Serlin to conduct the opera in toto on Oc- 
tober 12. 

Saint-Saéns pays the Germans a high 
compliment for their musical discernment 
and enthusiasm and was especially im- 
pressed with the Kaiser’s personal charm 
and tact as well as with his remarkable 
technical knowledge and sound general un- 
derstanding of music. 





The Paris Opéra Comique will produce 
this season Tiarko Richepin’s “The Little 
Match Girl,” the libretto of which is by 
Edmond Rostand’s wife and son. | 
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TEMPTING MUSIC FEAST 
ALLURES INDIANAPOLIS 


Concert Courses of Ona B. Talbot and 
Mannerchor Bring Famous Artists 
and Orchestras 





INDIANAPOLIS, IND., Oct. 4.—The outlook 
for the musical season 1913-1914 in this 
city promises so many fine entertainments 


that a much higher standard in musical 
appreciation is certain to be the result. : 

The previous “Mannerchor Artist Con- 
certs” have had a distinct place in the ad- 
vancement of mu- 
sic here, and they 
are now keeping 
these series on the 
same plane. Two 
of the artistic con- 
certs of the season 
will be given at 
Mannerchor Hall— 
those of Maggie 
Teyte and Julia 
Culp. There is 
also listed in this 
course Jacques Thi- 
baud, who is new 
to Indianapolis. 
The Flonzaley 
Ona B. Talbot, Musical Quartet comes for 

Manager a fourth return en- 
gagement. T he 
closing concert will be the return engage- 
ment of Clara Butt and Kennerley Rum- 
ford. For the opening concert by the 
Mannerchor and .Ladies’ Chorus, under the 
direction of Rudolph MHeyne, Corinne 
Rider-Kelsey and Claude Cunningham, to- 
gether with Alma Beck, contralto, of Cin- 
cinnati, have been engaged as soloists. 

Ona B. Talbot’s subscribed series in- 
cludes the Russian Symphony Orchestra, 
Modest Altschuler, conductor, the soloist 
to be announced later. The Russian Ballet 
and Orchestra, with Anna Pavlowa as pre- 
miére danseuse, and Theodore Stier, con- 
ductor, will be the second attraction. Wal- 
ter Damrosch will come in January with 
the New York Symphony and as soloist 
Mrs, Talbot has secured Margarete Mat- 
zenauer. The closing dates of this series 
will be Paderewski in February and Mme. 
Schumann-Heink in March. 

The Indianapolis Orchestra season will 
open on Sunday afternoon, October 12. 
This organization, under the direction of 
Alexander Ernestinoff, have been working 
upon a more pretentious program. There 
will be a novelty in Smetana’s “Ultava.” 

For the College of Musical Art Oliver 
Williard Pierce, president, has planned an 
attractive chain of descriptive recitals. 
The Metropolitan School will again have 
its splendid string quartet under the direc- 
tion of Hugh McGibney, the first engage- 
ment of which will be with the Matinée 
Musicale at Hollenbeck Hall. 

Among the individual studios opened is 
that of Nannie C. Love, who is organizing 
a women’s chorus and boys’ choir. She 
will also spend one day each week in 
Chicago and has planned a series of illus- 
trated talks upon “Singing” to be given in 
Aeolian Hall. David Baxter has again 
taken up his class at the Propylaeum. Mary 
Armstrong, our strongest exponent of the 
Dunning System, reopened her studio in 
the Propylaeum, September 23. 

Two new instructors of the art of sing- 
ing are added to our teaching force, Mrs. 
Elizabeth Sharpe, located in the Victoria 
Apartments, and Edith Graham, soprano, 
of Noblesville, Ind., the latter having 
opened a studio on Central Avenue. Mrs. 
Sharpe is a sister to Mme. Chas. Cahier, 
contralto of the Royal Opera of Munich 
and who is better known here as. Sara 
Walker. Mrs. Sharpe was with Mme. 
Cahier while the latter was studying with 
Jean de Reszke and teaches this master’s 
method in minute detail. Miss Graham 
has studied with Frederick Root, of 
Chicago, F. X. Arens, of New York, and 
Dr. Bruns, of Berlin. 
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New Club in Portland, Ore. 


PorTLAND, Ore., Oct. 1—A new musical 
club, the “Coterie Musicale,” has been 
formed by progressive artists of this city 
with a membership of fifty, its object being 
the study and interpretation of the best 
music. The officers are Mrs. E. E. 
Coovert, president; Mrs. John F. Logan, 
vice-president; Mrs. J. Curtiss Symons, sec- 
retary; Mrs. E. E. Root, treasurer, and 
Mrs. Edward Alden Beals, chairman of the 
executive board. ms. <. 





American Singer in German Opera 


Berttn, Oct. 4.—Mrs. Grace F. McCau- 
Jey, of New York, has arrived in Berlin. 


_She sang at the Dresden Royal Opera last 


year-and will appear there and on several 
other German operatic stages the coming 
s@ason. 
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present season. They are as follows: 
Mme. Eleonora de Cisneros, mezzo-so- 
prano of the Chicago Opera Company ; Ar- 
thur Philips, baritone of the London Op- 
era Company; Mary Jordan, contralto of 





Walter David, of the New York Firm, 
Foster & David 


the Century Opera Company; their so- 
pranos will be Ruth Harris, lyric; Flor- 
ence Anderson Otis, coloratura; Anita Da- 
vis Chase, dramatic; Elizabeth Tudor, the 
Welsh oratorio soprano; Harriet Ware and 
John Barnes Wells in joint recitals; Annie 
Louise David, harpist; Frederic Martin, 
basso; Frank Ormsby, tenor; Marie Nich- 
ols, violinist; the Misses Marjorie and 
Nathalie Patten, cellist and violinist ; Clif- 
ford Cairns, basso cantante; Samuel Gard- 
ner, violinist; Leslie Hodgson, pianist, and 
Leo Schulz, ’cellist of the New York Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra. 


Many Opera Stars in 
Miss Friedberg’s List 


NNIE FRIEDBERG, the manager of 
musical artists, is beginning her third 
season with a list of some of the most 
prominent artists who will visit America, 
including several Metropolitan Opera 
House stars. 
Miss Friedberg spent several months in 





Fifth Ave. Studi 


Annie Friedberg, New York Manager 
Europe this Summer and completed ar- 
rangements for directing the first tour here 
of Lillian Wiesike, the lyric soprano, and 
also made plans for artists she will bring 
over for the season 1914-15. 
For Frieda Hempel, Miss Friedberg is 
now arranging several festival and a num- 
ber of concert engagements. 
Jacques Urlus, the German tenor, will ar 
rive in New York, November 11, and will 





sing November 13 with the New York 
Philharmonic Society. He will be occupied 
at the opera constantly from November 17, 
the opening, until the end of January. 
After the close of his opera season he will 
make a short tour and leave in February 
to fill engagements at Covent Garden and 
other European opera houses. 

Both Urlus and Carl Braun, of the Met- 
ropolitan, will sing at the White House. 
Mr. Braun is the bass who has been so 
successful in his connection with the Met- 
ropolitan last season. He will appear at 
the opera house from the onening until the 
latter part of January, when he will leave 
almost immediately for Europe. 

Herman Weil, the Metropolitan baritone, 
will be here for the entire season, and will 
sing at special recitals and concerts during 
the opera season. 

Lillian Wiesike, the lyric soprano, will be 
here from January until March, inclusive. 
She will give a recital at Afolian Hall early 
in January and will sing in Philadelphia, 
Boston, Chicago, Indianapolis and Minne- 
apolis. 

Lily Dorn, the Viennese soprano, will 
make her first Eastern tour this year, after 
having been three times to the Pacific 
Coast under the management of L. E. 
Behymer. She will be the soloist at the 
New York concert, November 2, of the 
Beethoven Mannerchor. 

While in Europe Miss Friedberg also 
made arrangements to represent Karola 
Frick, soprano, and Romeo Frick, baritone, 
in a tour on which they will give joint re- 
citals. This tour will begin early in the 
season. 

Other artists who are under Miss Fried- 
berg’s management are Bertha Christians- 
Klein, dramatic soprano; Marianne Cam- 
blos, soprano-contralto; Helen Plaut, lyric 
soprano; Maud Gaudreaux, lyric soprano; 
Ethel Fitch Muir, contralto; Umberto Sor- 
rentino, lyric tenor; Betty Askenasy, Rus- 


sian pianist; Samuel Mensch, American 
pianist; Marguerite de Forest-Anderson, 
flutist; John W. Nichols, tenor, and Ed- 


mund A. Jahn, bass. 


Five Artists Offered 
by Gertrude F. Cowen 


ERTRUDE F. COWEN, musical man- 
ager, has announced the following 
artists for the season of 1913-14: Jeanne 
Gerville-Réache, French contralto; Marie 
Sundelius, lyric soprano; Arthur Hackett, 
American tenor; Bonarios Grimson, Eng- 
lish violinist, and Mabel Beddoe, contralto. 
Mme. Gerville-Réache, recently of the 
Chicago, Philadelphia and Boston Opera, 
is leading contralto with the Montreal 
Opera Company. Her concert activities 
open in New York, November 16, when 
she will appear as soloist with the New 
York Philharmonic Orchestra at its open- 
ing concert at Carnegie Hall. 

Marie Sundelius, an American trained 
singer, who has only recently appeared 
before the public, will be the soloist twice 
during the coming season with the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra. 

Arthur Hackett, a young Bostonian, will 
make his début in his home town on De 
cember 21 as soloist with the Handel and 
Haydn Society Bonarios Grimson, the 
Enelish violinist, who made his American 
début last season with the New York Phil 
harmonic Orchestra, has a return date with 


that organization this season, and will be 
soloists with other orchestras. 
Miss Johnson Plans 

Miss Cheatham’s Tours 


\RRIET JOHNSON, of No. 274 Mad 

ison avenue, will continue to man- 
age the tours of Kitty Cheatham, the 
diseuse. Miss Johnson has returned from 
Europe and has been active perfecting the 
plans for Miss Cheatham’s season. As in 
previous years, the latter will present her 
inimitable recital program in the leading 
cities of the country. 


Mrs. Sawyer’s Artists 
for Coming Season 


NTONIA SAWYER, from her offices 


at No. 1425 Broadway, announces 
these artsts for 1913-14: Julja Culp, 
the Dutch liedersinger, who will ar- 
rive in January for her — second 


American tour; Katharine Goodson, the 
English pianist, who will arrive in Novem- 
ber for her fifth American tour; the Schola 
Cantorum, Kurt Schindler, conductor; 


Eleanor Spencer, American pianist, who 
comes for her initial American tour after 
successes abroad; Emma Loeffler, dramatic 
soprano; Jaime Overton, violinist; Emilio 
De Gogorza, baritone; May Haughwout, 
lecturer; Paul Reimers, German tenor; 





Antonia Sawyer, Musical Manager, of 
New York 


Ruth Helen Davis, in recitals of the Orient ; 
Eleanor Hazzard Peacock, soprano; Cor- 
delia Lessyoung, American violinist; Mar- 
garet Adsit Barrell, contralto; Brenda Ma- 
crae, contralto; Agnes Chopourian, so- 
prano; May Williston, coloratura soprano; 
Elsa Deremeaux, pianist. 


Walter Anderson’s 
Schedule of Artists 


ALTER ANDERSON, who has been 
in the field for many years and in 


that time has introduced many _ well- 
known artists, announces the _  follow- 
ing list for the forthcoming season: 


Grace Kerns, 
Louise MacMahan 
and Marie Kaiser, 
sopranos. 

Mildred _ Pot- 
ter and Alice Mon- 





crieff, contraltos. 
Paul Althouse of 
t h e Metropolitan 





Opera Company and 
William H. Pagdin, 
tenors. 

Charles N. Gran- 
ville, baritone; Gil- 





bert Wilson and Al- 
bert Wiederhold, 
bassos. 
Albin Antosch, 
cellist; Manhattan 
Ladies Quartet 
(vocal), Cycle 
Walter R. Anderson Quartet i= ixed 
voices), Concert 
Trio (soprano, cellist and _ pianist), 
Schubert Brass Quartet and Irma Seydel, 
violinist. 


Chamber Music Is 
Miss Bamman’s Specialty 


ITH chamber music as a _ specialty 

Catherine A. Bamman is conducting 
a managerial bureau this season at No. 436 
West 154th street. 

\ littke over a year ago she entered the 
field as the exclu- 
sive representative 
of that unique 
chamber music at- 
traction—the Bar 


rere Ensemble to 
which she has since 
added two other 
names—that of the 
lieder singer, Rein- 
hold von Warlich, 
and Horace Britt, 
*cellist. 

The Barrére En- 


semble will again 
make a tour, as ex- 
tended as the or- 
chestra affiliations 
of its members ad- 
mit of. It is now 
booked in important cities, with represen- 
tative clubs, and at leading colleges as far 
west as Kansas City. 

A fair percentage of its local engage- 
ments are of a private and exclusive 
nature. Its regular subscription concerts 








Catherine Bamman 


will again figure among the events of the 
New York concert season. 

Mr. Von Warlich will be heard in con- 
certs here during January and February, 
and Mr. Britt will make a number of solo 
appearances. 





Mr. Goodstadt Heads 
New Managing Bureau 


HE General Managing Bureau, offices 

in the Marbridge Building, on Herald 
Square, has been organized to handle con- 
cert attractions, open-air performances and 
promote publicity campaigns for artists. 
The personnel of the organization is L. M. 
Goodstadt, who has successfully managed 
the concert tours of Laura Maverick, con- 
tralto, and Carl Hahn, violoncellist, for the 
past two years and the foremost open-air 
Shakespearean performances for a much 
longer period, and Charles Mercer, the 
well-known organizer of publicity cam- 
paigns. The activities of the bureau for 
the coming season are a tour of the United 
States and Canada of Laura Maverick and 
Carl Hahn in joint recital; after January 
1 they have the American tour of Bourke 
Sullivan, basso-cantante, who will appear 
with orchestras in the larger cities and also 
in lecture-recitals; Helen Harrington in re- 





L. M. Goodstadt, Manager of the Gen- 
eral Managing Bureau, on His Dutch- 
ess County Farm 


citals of Browning’s works; for next Sum- 
mer, Ben Greet and his original company in 
open-air performances of Shakespeare, 
both with orchestra and alone; and the 
Frank Lea Short Company, who will pre- 
sent in the ope nair Rostand’s “The Ro- 
mancers,” “Robin Hood” and other plays 
with a setting for string quartet. 


Half-Dozen Artists 
on Renard Schedule 
RED O. RENARD’S artists for this 
season are Anna Case, soprano, Met- 


ropolitan Opera Co.; Carlos Salzedo, harp- 
ist; Andrea Sarto, baritone; Dorothea 





Fred O. Rennard, Manager of Anna 
Case and Other Artists 


Thullen, soprano; Viola Uddgren, inte 
preter of children’s songs, and Ida Bremen 
Coffin, pianist. 

Miss Case is booked for Cleveland, 
concerts at Syracuse Festival and several 
recital dates to follow. Mr. Salzedo will 
join Miss Case in several concerts in Oc 
tober and in Spring. He will also appear 
with Miss Thullen in New York State in 
January. Mr. Barto goes to Cleveland with 
the Mendelssohn Club. 


three 


Sutorius Management 
for Russian Orchestra 


A pnt fr & CO. have this season ar- 
ranged for the exclusive management 
of the Russian Symphony Orchestra of 
New York, Modest Altschuler, conductor. 
Beginning with a week at Pittsburgh, they 
will start for their Fall tour on November 
3 at Schenectady, N. Y. Short tours will 
follow in January, February and March 
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between the New York concerts, after 
which they start for the Spring Festival 
tour in the South and Far West on Easter 
Monday. 

Other artists under this firm are Mme. 
Marie Narelle, the Irish-Australian so- 
prano; Henri La Bonte, tenor; Mme. 
Bruske-Towers, mezzo-soprano; Willem 
Durieux, Dutch ’cellist, who, with Dagmar 
Riibner, pianist, will give a series of re- 
citals; Frederic Gerard, violinist; Mildred 
Dilling, harpist; Hans Merx, Lieder sin- 
ger; Jan Munkacsy, Hungarian violinist, 
and James Stanley, basso. 





Varied Attractions in 
Richardson’s Offerings 





€; DEXTER RICHARDSON, of 
« Brooklyn, with offices in the Ar- 
buckle suilding, will have a long list of 
artists to offer this season. 

The singers are Maude Klotz, the young 
soprano, Lillian Blauvelt, prima donna so- 











G. Dexter Manager of 


Richardson, 
Musical Celebrities 


prano, Carrie Bridewell, prima donna con- 
tralto, John Finnegan, tenor, Max Salzin- 
ger, baritone, E. Eleanor Patterson, con- 
tralto, Mme. Stockwell-Strange, contralto, 
Paul Roberts, tenor, and Rowlee McElvery, 
bass-baritone, Jacques Kasner, Kathryn 
Platt Gunn and Dorothy Hoyle, violinists, 
Ethel Leginska, pianist, Christian Kriens, 
composer-violinst and Edward Rechlin, 
concert organist. 





New Manager Features 
Recitals in Costume 





UDWIG WIELICH is one of the 
most recent additions to the rank of 
New York managers. He announces as 
his specialty recitals in costume, with harp 
accompaniment. 

The artists under his management are 
Marion Morrison, who will be the harpist 
at all these recitals in costume. The so- 
prano will be Rose Laurant for the tour 
through the Eastern States and Ruby Ley- 
ser for the Southern States. 

Among the other artists under his man- 
agement is Heinrich Hensel of the Metro- 
politan Opera House, who will be with the 
Chicago Opera Company during the com- 
ing Winter. 





Varied Attractions on 
D. S. Samuels’s Budget 


D S. SAMUELS, whose offices are in 
e the Chandler Building, No. 220 
West Forty-second street, announces the 
Orchestral Society of New York, as his 
symphony orchestra which is under the 
conductorship of Josef Pasternack, and the 
Russian Balalaika Orchestra. 

Charles de Harrack, pianist, who is now 
abroad, returns in October for a tour of 
the United States. Mlle. Drujons of the 
Paris Opéra Comique will make a concert 
tour of America and Mme. Maria Winet- 
zky, Russian contralto, is being booked 
for recitals. Other artists on Mr. Sam- 
uels’s list are Mme. Helen Shearman Gue, 
American contralto; Loretta J. Hallisy, 


coloratura soprano, and J. Ellsworth 
Sleiker, basso-cantante. Abner N. Edel- 
man is Mr. Samuels’s manager of the 
booking department. 


Mr. Turner Again Presents Mme. Powell 


H. Godfrey Turner will again confine his 
managerial activities to the tour of Maud 
Powell, who has already begun her work 
for this season. Mme. Powell has engaged 
Francis Moore, a. gifted young Texas 
pianist, as her accompanist. Her New 
York recital will occur on October 21, in 
ZEolian Hall. 

The Egan Concert Tour is the official 
name of the firm managing the Irish tenor, 
Thomas Egan, and artists who are asso- 
ciated with him in his concert appearances. 
The New York offices of the firm are at 
No. 104 West Seventy-ninth street. 


CHAMBER MUSIC AWAKES 
DENVER CONCERT SEASON 


New Cadman Trio Proves Brilliant 

Offering—Studio Receptions Renew 

Life in Teaching Spheres 

Denver, Sept. 27.—The concert season in 
this city opened last evening, when Alex- 
ander Saslavsky, violinst; Edward B. Fleck, 
pianist, and Frank C. Barthen, ’cellist, join- 
ed forces for an evening of chamber music 
at Central Christian Church, The program 
offered the Mozart trio in G Major, No. 5; 
César Franck sonata in A Major, for piano 
and violin; Dvorak sonatina in G Major for 
the same instruments, and, as violin solos, 
the Ries Adagio and Kreisler “Caprice 
Viennois.” All three performers are well 
schooled and experienced ensemble players, 
and their work in this concert gave great 
pleasure. 

Mr. Saslavsky was a tower of strength 
in the Cavallo Orchestra during its Sum- 
mer season, and he and his charming wife 
made many friends during their Summer 
residence here. Since the close of the or- 
chestral season they made a trip to the 
Pacific coast, and have stopped here for a 
few days before returning to New York. 
They are being extensively entertained. 

Charles Wakefield Cadman left for the 
middle West yesterday, and will be joined 
early next month by Princess Tsianina 
Redfeather, the Indian mezzo-soprano, who 
will appear with him in several concerts. 
Mr. Cadman’s new trio for violin, ’cello and 
piano was performed last Tuesday evening 
at the home of Prof. and Mrs. Janeski 
before many guests. Mr. Cadman, at the 
piano, was assisted in its performance by 
Dr. Dworxak, violinist, and Fred House- 
ley, ’cellist. It was an excellent reading 
and the work proved brilliant and inter- 
esting. Mr. Cadman’s quartet cycle, “Morn- 
ing of the Year,” was sung by Mr. Janeski 
and three of his pupils. 

Studios everywhere are now active, and 
most of the teachers report a large enroll- 








ment. Mr.and Mrs. Wilcox gave a recep- 
tion to their pupils last evening. The at- 
tendance exceeded one hundred. Mr. Wil- 


cox’s Denver class now so fully engages 
his time that he has been obliged to dis- 
continue his work in Boulder. The West- 
ern Institute of Music and Dramatic Art 
will hold a reception to students and friends 
next Friday evening. Director Schweikher 
renorts an encouraging enlistment. 

Mrs. Blanche Dingley Mathews has re- 
turned from the Fast, where she conducted 
several normal classes for teachers during 
the summer. The demand for new editions 
of her text books and supplementary works 
has so increased that she is obliged this 
season to limit her teaching hours con- 
siderably. Mrs. J. H. Smissaert, the vet- 
eran piano teacher, assisted by some of her 
advanced pupils and a reader, entertained 
delightfully about one hundred guests at 
the Shirley one afternoon recently. 


J. C. W. 


New Cup for Metropolitan “Isolde” 
Presented by Mrs. Ditson 





A hand wrought brass chalice, for use 
in the first act of “Tristan und Isolde,” 
has been presented to the Metropolitan Op- 
era Company by Mrs. Charles H. Ditson, of 
No. 19 East Thirty-seventh street, wife of 
the president of the New York branch of 
the musical publishing house of Oliver 
Ditson Company. The cup is hexagonal in 
shape. so that. when Jsolde drops it after 
drinking the love potion, it will not roll 
about and distract the attention of the 
audience. Mrs. Ditson had noticed that 


this rolling often disturbed a tensely dra- 
matic moment of the opera and had this 
in mind when she had the cup made in 
Florence, Italy. The cup is handsomely 
but unobtrusively decorated and exceed- 
ingly graceful in design. 


ORGANISTS TO ASSEMBLE 
AT BIG MERIDEN DINNER 


Connecticut Council of N. A. O. Will 
Welcome Many Guests—Choir and 
Organ Concerts Feature Strongly 








MERIDEN, CONN., Oct. 4.—There is con- 
siderable activity among the organists of 


Meriden this Fall. The Connecticut Coun- 
cil of the National Association of Organ- 


ists has its headquarters here and prepara- 
tions are being made for a dinner for 
members and friends at the Winthrop Ho- 
tel, Monday evening, October 6. It is 


planned to assemble as many as possible of 
the representative organists of the State. 
Dr. J. Christopher Marks, president of the 
national body; Dr. Scott Kidder, of the 
national executive committee, and others 
will make addresses. The officers of the 
Connecticut Council are J. E. Neuman, 
president; F. B. Hill, vice-president; F. T. 
Southwick, secretary; H. T. Weber, as- 
sistant secretary, and George G. Marble, 
treasurer. 

Frank C. Hill, organist of the First Bap- 
tist Church, plans a series of historical or- 
gan recitals, giving specimens of organ 
music of every period from the early com- 
posers to the present day. The vested 
choir of the First M. E. Church will give 
its fifth annual concert of secular music on 
October 13. Anna Case, of the Metropol- 
itan Opera Company; Royal Dadmun, 
baritone, and Mrs. Lelia Joel Hulse, con- 
tralto, of New York, and John Richard- 
son, basso, of Meriden, will be soloists in 
the cantata, “Melusina,” by Heinrich Hoff- 
man, beside being heard in miscellaneous 
numbers. These concerts have become an 
important annual event under the con- 
ductorship of Frank Treat Southwick. 
The chorus numbers sixty voices. 

George G. Marble, organist of St. Paul’s 
Church (Universalist) will give six 
monthly organ recitals beginning October 5. 
St. Andrew’s Church Choir will be heard 
in a number of oratorio programs. Other 
musical events of interest will be con- 
certs of the Home Club Glee Club, under 
the direction of F. B. Hill, and the Meri- 
den Philharmonic Orchestra concert at 
Poli’s Theater in November. 


W. E. CAsTELow. 





NEW HANSON ARTISTS 





Busoni and Burmester Engaged for 
American Tours Next Season 


Lonpon, Oct. 4—M. H. Hanson, the 
American concert manager, who has been 
in Europe for several months, announces 
that he has made arrangements with num- 
erous artists of distinction for American 


tours. 
Under Mr. Hanson’s direction, the 
famous pianist, Ferruccio Busoni, will 


make a three-months’ tour beginning in the 
Fall of 1914. Busoni will be unable to stay 
longer on account of his duties as direc- 
tor of the Bologna Conservatory. Mr. 
Hanson has also arranged with Arrigo 
Serato, the Italian violinist, to appear in 
America at the same time. 

Willy Burmester, the eminent German 
violinst, will make a tour of 100 concerts 
under Mr. Hanson’s management in the 
season of ror4-15. Herr Burmester in- 
tends to make his residence in New York 
for several years. 

Mrs. Frank King Clark, wife of the 
famous American voice teacher of Berlin, 
is also on Mr. Hanson’s list. She is 
a singer known on the stage as Maud 
Oakley. Other Hanson engagements in- 
clude Arthur Alexander. pianist, prominent 
in the musical world of Paris and Berlin; 
Ottilie Metzger, contralto, who made a fly- 
ing visit to America to sing with the New 
York Philharmonic Orchestra. and who will 
appear with Mme. Rappold-Berger and 
Franz Egenieff, the baritone; and finally 
Mme. Alice Verlet. coloratura soprano, of 
the Theatré de la Monnaie, Brussels. 

Mr. Hanson is also interesting himself 
in aeronautics and is planning to take one 
of the Zeppelin airships to the Panama-Pa- 
cific Exposition. 





Heinroth Opens Pittsburgh Series of 
Organ Recitals 


PittspurGcH, Oct. 6.—The city organist 
and director of music of Carnegie Institute, 
Charles Heinroth, began the nineteenth 
season of free organ recitals at Carnegie 
Music Hall Saturday night, the auditorium 
being “jammed.” The program was di- 
vided between the old and modern masters. 


E. CS. 
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On Tour with Mme. ALDA 
Available for Joint Recitals 


Address i:-: 
1451 Broadway, New York 


WILLIAM 


HINSHAW 


BARITONE 


(Metropolitan Opera Company) 
Sole Direction: R. E. SOE: 1451 BROADWAY 


IDA 


DIVINOFF 


Young Russian Violinist 


Sole Direction: 
R. E. JOHNSTON, 1451 Broadway, New York 


GERTRUDE 


MANNING 


LYRIC SOPRANO 


Sole Direction: 
R. E. JOHNSTON, 1451 Broadway. NewYork 


ANN IVINS 


Lyric Soprano 


Management: R. E. JOHNSTON 
1451 Broadway i-3 New York City 

















AUGETTE FORET 


The Clewsr Geare Artiste (Sea Program in Gostume) 


Ariette Foik Songs 
Bergerettes Songs trom Great Britain 


Address: C. C. MOORE, Secretary, 
Grenoble Hotel, N. Y. Tel. 909 Columbus 


School of Singing 
42 West 28th Street, New York City 
Write for Information. 


Voice Trials on Monday, Wednesday, 
Saturday st 2 O’clock. 


ETHEL CRANE 


SOPRAN O—Oratorio, Recitals, Concert 


Available Sundays Telephone, 7211 Columbus 
321 West 55th Street NEW YORK 























Rosalie Thornton 


PIANIST 


Management: KATHARINE BALCH, Miften, Base. 
Mason & Hamlin Piano Used 


FLORENCE TRUMBULL 


CONCERT PIANISTE 


“Vorbereiterin’’ Assistant to 
Theo. Leschetizky 


Vienna XVIII. 














Gentzgasse 125. 


KAROLA 


German Soprano 
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ROMEO 


JOINT RECITALS — ORATORIO — CONCERT. 
In U. 8S. After November 1, 1913. 
MANAGER—ANNIE FRIEDBERG, 1425 BROADWAY, N. Y. 


14 ARTHUR D. 


WOODRUFF 


VOICE CULTURE 
Studio: 171 West 57th St., New York City 
(Mon, and Thurs.: The Commonwealth, East Orange, N. J.) 


SIG. CORRUCCINI 


lately with 
HAMMERSTEIN and MELBA, GRAND 
OPERA CO. 


Most efficient Italian Method Voice Culture. 
GRAND OPERA REPERTOIRE A 
SPECIALTY. 

Phone: 8160 Columbus. Studio: 87 W. 60th St., City. 


VIDA LLEWELLYN 


CONCERT PIANIST In Europe 1912-13 
: Berlin: Regensburgerst, 2 
Chicago: 1520 First National Bank Buliding 
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MUSIC PUBLISHERS ANNOUNCE A MIGHTY 
OUTPUT FOR THE SEASON 


Leading Firms in the United States Prepare for a Healthy Demand for Sheet Music—Growing 
Production of American Compositions a Gratifying Feature of Prospectuses 








HE opening of a London branch by the 
firm of G. Schirmer, Inc., has just 
been announced. The new branch, oper- 
ating under the name of G. Schirmer, Lon- 
don, Ltd., is located at No. 18 Berners 
street, W. For the establishing of this 
branch the firm of 
Schirmer, has _ ab- 
sorbed the music 
publishing de par t- 
ment of the Vincent 
Music Company. 
The latter, which 
has been in exist- 
ence for about twen- 
ty years, is known 
chiefly for the high 
quality of its organ 
and choir music, 
features in which 
the American house 
of Schirmer has also 
specialized. 

Rudolph E. Schirmer, But the stock of 
Head of G. Schirmer, the new concern will 
— not be limited to 

music of any one type, or to the publica- 

tions of one firm. Every variety of com- 
position will be represented, and the cata- 

logues will include not only the list of G. 

Schirmer, The Vincent Music Company, 

and The Boston Music Company, but those 

of Ditson, Church, and other American 
publishers as well. G. Schirmer will thus 
become the European representative of the 
entire music publishing trade of America, 
and, it is hoped, the purveyor to the 

American residents of London, both 

permanent and transient. 

The opening of the London branch of 
G. Schirmer must be considered an epoch- 
making step in the history of American 
music publishing. American publishers 
have heretofore been represented in Eu- 
rope by agents, but no other firm has yet 
had the temerity to branch out and com- 
pete with the foreign publishers on their 
own soil. As G. “Schirmer has always 
made it a policy to emphasize the works of 
American composers, this new departure 
will mean an inestimable advance in the 
importance of our native compositions. 
American songs of the serious type have 
already found favor in London through the 
recitals of Maggie Teyte and other artists 
and it is predicted that they will win just 
as great a success on the continent, where 
thus far the general public’s conception of 
American music has been limited to rag- 
time and “coon-songs.” 

The firm of G. Schirmer was _ estab- 
lished in 1848 under the name of Kerksieg 
& Brensing. Gustav Schirmer, a native of 
Thuringia, Germany, became the general 
manager of the business in 1854 and in 
1861 bought out the interest of Mr. Bren- 
sing, taking a new partner and changing 
the name of the firm to Beer & Schirmer. 
Five years later this partnership also was 
dissolved and Gustav Schirmer assumed 
complete control. In 1893 the business was 
converted into a stock company, and in 
the same year Mr. Schirmer died, his two 




















ADELE KATZ 


Pianist 


Direction, Marc Lagen, N. Y. 











sons, Rudolph E. Schirmer and Gustav 
Schirmer, Jr., assuming control. The lat- 
ter also founded the Boston Music Com- 
pany, and for a time conducted it inde- 
pendently. At his death in 1907 the Bos- 
ton Music Company was incorporated with 
G. Schirmer. Rudolph E. Schirmer is now 
president of the firm, and Winthrop 
Rogers is secretary. 

The Vincent Music Company, whose 
publishing department has been absorbed 
in the London branch of G. Schirmer, will 
continue its piano manufacturing depart- 
ment independently. The Schirmer agency 
under Schott & Co., London, will be 
discontinued after November 1, but J. R. 
Lafleur & Sons will continue to handle the 
Schirmer orchestral and band music as 
heretofore. 


s* * & 


NE need but examine the Fall bulle- 
tins of the house of Arthur P. 
Schmidt to convince oneself that the same 
high standards which have made the house 
a noted one in former years have been 
faithfully 


upheld in the selection of 
new compositions. 
In the depart- 
ment of solo songs 
one finds new songs 
by Marion Bauer, 
Gena Branscombe, 
Arthur Foote, Ru- 
dolf Friml, G. A. 
Grant-Schaefer, 
Julius Harrison, 
Bruno Huhn, Twin- 
ing Lynes, G. 
Marschal - Loepke, 
John W. Metcalf, 
Mary Turner Salt- 
er, George Sie- 
monn, Clayton 





Thomas, f2tto 

aa oe! 4 ane Urack and Ward- 
ead o rthur FP. ciatenc ; 
Schmidt, Boston, »tephens. Among 
Mass. these there stand 
out prominently 


Bruno Huhn’s “Israfel,” which bids fair to 
rival his “Invictus” in popularity, and the 
set of six songs by Ward-Stephens, includ- 
ing the charming “The Rose’s Cup,” “Hour 
of Dreams” and “Summer-time.” 

There is a set of “Children’s Songs” by 
Florence Newell Barbour, and new duets 
by John W. Metcalf and Ernest Newton. 
Composers of new sacred songs are E. 
Cutter, Jr., Bruno Huhn, Purcell J. Mans- 
field, John W. Metcalf, James H. Rogers, 
Bruce Steane, Charles E. Tinney and AIl- 
fred Wooler. 

Many part-songs for women’s voices are 
also issued, including works by Wilhelm 
Berger, Franz C. Bornschwein, A. Von 
Ahn Carse, Mabel W. Daniels, Arthur 
Foote, W. Franke-Harling, G. Marschal- 
Loepke, Mary Turner Salter and W. 
Wolstenholme, and two cantatas, one by 
Charles Villiars Stanford called “Fairy 
Day,” and one by W. Berwald, called “The 
Fairies’ Revel.” 

In “Schmidt’s Educational Series” ap- 
pear “Three Prayers and Prelude in G” 
by Alexandre Guilmant, Henry M. Dun- 
ham’s edition of “Bach’s Smaller Organ 
Works,” Oliver King’s “Wedding Suite, 
Op. 120,” two volumes of Bruce Steane’s 
“Short Compositions for the Church Serv- 
ice” and several others. New anthems 
and services by Paul Ambrose, Florence 
Newell Barbour, W. Berwald, John Hyatt 
Brewer, C. S. Briggs, E. T. Cook, E. Cut- 
ter, Jr., Ernest A. Dicks, W. E. Haslam, 
Oliver King, Margaret Ruthven Lang, A. 
W. Lansing, Orlando A. Mansfield, Ar- 
thur W. Marchant and Josef Rheinberger 
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will interest organists and choirmasters all 
over the country. Organ issues include 
Florence Newell Barbour’s “Meditation in 
San Marco,” three pieces by Julius Har- 
rison, Alfred Hollins’s “Cantilene,” two 
Bernard Johnson pieces and a Suite in 
G. Minor, Op. 29, by Everett E. Truette. 
Two compositions of Arthur Foote, Op. 
74, called “Canzonetta” and “Song of 
Sleep” for violin with piano accompani- 
ment, Marion Bauer’s picturesque “Up the 
Ocklawaha,” Leopold Auer’s transcription 
of MacDowell’s “With Sweet Lavender,” 
some old transcriptions by Alfred Moffat 
the compositions by Alban Forster, Th. 
Lack, Eber C. Hamilton, W. G. Owst 
and Nicolai von Wilm complete the violin 
offerings. These pieces are both worthy 
of the attention of solo violinists as well 
as teachers, who will be able to use much 
of the material in their teaching. A work 
that compels immediate interest is “First 
Steps in Violin Playing,” by Benjamin 
Cutter, late professor of violin at the New 
England Conservatory of Music in Boston. 


* * * 


OVERS of music, especially those who 
appreciate the beautiful and artistic 
volumes of “The Musicians’ Library,’ 
will applaud the announcement of three 
new volumes, making a_ grand total 
of sixty-seven, of which 125,000 copies 
have been sold. 
The new volumes 
in press are “Forty 
Songs,” by Adolf 
Jensen, for high and 
low voice, edited by 
W. F. Apthorp, and 
“Anthology of Ger- 
man Piano Music, 
Vol. I. Classic 
Composers,” edited 
by Moritz Mosz 
kowski. 

Of all the’ so- 
called cheap editions 
published in this 
country, the Ditson 
Edition ranks with 
the best. It is grow- 
Ditson, ing rapidly and now 


Charles H. 
" -. 
a ee. Bere oa. includes more than 


Mass. two hundred vol- 
umes. Important 
new numbers are as follows: 

“Exercises for the Development of the 
Higher Pianoforte Technic,” Isidor Philipp 
(Ditson Edition, No. 196); “Thirty Ex- 
ercises for the Development of the Hand,” 
Frederick A. Williams (Ditson Edition, 
No. 201); “One Hundred Exercises for 
the Weak Fingers,” Orvil A. Lindquist 
(Ditson Edition, No. 195); “The Organ 
Students’ Bach,” James H. Rogers (Ditson 
Edition, No. 193); “Twenty-four Easy 
Melodies in all the Keys, for Violin and 
Piano,” Charles Dancla, Op. 115. Edited 
by Eugene Gruenberg (Ditson Edition, 
No. 169); “Twelve Short Poems,” Cecil 
Burleigh, Op. 18 (Ditson Edition, No. 94) ; 
“Scale Studies for the Wiolin,” Henry 
Schradieck. Edited by Franz Bornschein 
(Ditson Edition, No. 172); “The Violin,” 
Berthold Tours. Revised and enlarged by 
Franz Bornschein (Ditson Edition, No. 
198. ) 

The violin numbers call to mind the 
important fact that fifty-seven numbers of 
the Ditson Edition are for the violin, in- 
cluding Kelley’s “First Lessons on the 
Violin,’ which is having a splendid de- 
mand. 

This house has just issued a_ selected 
catalogue of Christian Science Songs to 
meet a widespread demand. Its recep- 
tion was most gratifying. Orders have 
been received from nearly every State in 
the union for music listed therein. The 
songs listed are devotional in character 
and suitable for use in any church, as are 
the following: “Songs for Christian Sci- 
ence Services,” in two volumes, for high 
voice and low voice, selected by Helen A. 
Hunt, soprano soloist in the Mother 
Church, Boston. Each volume contains 
twenty-five songs; the contents are ident- 
ical, published in paper binding only, and 
“Thirty Organ Pieces for Use in Christian 
Science Churches,” edited by Walter E. 
Young, organist of the Mother Church, 
S0ston. 

Miscellaneous books are in press as fol- 
lows: “Thirty Offertories for the Organ,” 
edited by James H. Rogers; “Manual of 
the Art of Singing,” Emil Tiferro; 
“Bergerettes,’ Romances and Songs of the 
Eighteenth Century. Music by J. B. 
Weckerlin. Translated by Frederick H 


Martens; “Sixty Musical Games and Re- 
creations for Little Musicians,” Laura 
Rountree Smith, and “Opera Singers,” 
Gustav Kobbé (new edition). 

A complete description of all these im- 
portant new works will be found in the 
Autumn Bulletin of New Music, now in 
press. 

* * x 

HE present Fall has brought to the 
house of G. Ricordi & Company the 
later works of one of its most promising 
composers, the young Italian, Ricardo 
Zandonai, whose opera, “Conchita,” was 
produced from Milan to San Fran- 
cisco last year. 

News has long 
since reached 
America of the 
world-premiére of 
Zandonai’s “Fran- 
cesca da _ Rimini,” 
which will be heard 
at the Boston 
Opera House this 
Winter. But his 
songs for a_ solo 
voice with piano 
Saccompani. 
ment have not been 
spoken of widely 
as yet. There are 
now nine, the titles 
being, “Soror Dolo- 

Ricordi & Co.,'New rosa,” “Il  pleure 

York dans mon_ coeur,” 

“Coucher de Soleil 
a Kerazur,” “Visione Invernale,” “Ultima 
Rosa,” “I Due Tarli,” “Serenata,” “Lon- 
tana” and “L’Assiuolo.” The last six are 
quite new, the other three having been 
issued last Spring. 

Among the songs which the house of 
Ricordi will issue in America are a set of 
five by G. Marschal-Loepke, “Hand in 
Hand,” “Under the Lindens,” “In the Old 
Time,” “It was the Time of Lilacs” and 
“Long Ago,” songs which promise to appeal 
strongly to recital singers. There will be a 
number of other songs brought out during 
the season, but for the present the lists will 
not be increased, owing to the large Ricordi 
issues late last Spring. 

Two new works of big dimensions will 
be heard for the first time in America, 
these, a Suite for orchestra by Victor de 
Sabbata, which Josef Stransky will pro- 
duce with the New York Philharmonic 
Orchestra, and Zandonai’s “Padre Nostro,” 
which Kurt Schindler will present with his 
Schola Cantorum. At this concert Mr. 
Schindler will also perform Verdi's “Stabat 
Mater” for chorus and orchestra for the 
first time in America. Later Dr. A. S. 
Vogt will present the Mendelssohn Choir 
of Toronto in Verdi’s “Ave Maria,” 
“Laudi alla vergine,” “Te Deum” and 
“Stabat Mater,’ assisted by the Chicago 
Symphony Orchestra. 

The new operas to be given in America 
in addition to Zandonai’s “Francesca” in 
Boston are Montemezzi’s “L’ Amore dei tre 
Rei” at the Metropolitan, and Franchetti’s 
“Cristoforo Colombo” in Chicago. Alfano’s 
“L’Ombre de Don Giovanni” will be pub- 
lished this Fall and given at La Scala in 
Milan. 

Wagner enthusiasts will learn with in- 
terest that the full orchestral score and 
part of their idol’s “Parsifal” is now being 
printed by the house of Ricordi and will 
be ready for use this season. 

The piano compositions of the Italian, 
A. Longo, are now being taken up with 
aroused interest and are being used in many 
conservatories and schools in America, 
their essentially pianistic nature making 
them excellent material for teaching pur- 
poses. 

“From the sublime to the ridiculous,” as 
the phrase goes, is the fact that the house 
of Ricordi has published to meet the de- 
mand a new waltz of the approved pres- 
ent-day type, called “Sur le Flot Berceur” 
by Rodolphe Berger, a tango, “Flor de 
Pampa” by M. Sarrablo and a turkey trot, 
“La Brulante” by Jesse M. Winne. It is 
a far cry from the Zandonai songs and 
dramatic works to these popular pieces, yet 
the public demand for them makes their 
publication necessary. 

* ” * 





George Maxwell, Man- 
aging Director, G. 


HE H. W. Gray Company, the Amer- 
ican representatives of Novello & 
Co., Ltd., London, announce from their 
new premises at No. 2 West Forty-fifth 
street, an interesting list of novelties for 
the coming season 
Of orchestral works there is § Sir 
Edward Elgar’s new Symphonic Study for 
Orchestra in C Minor with Two Interludes 
in A Minor, entitled “Falstaff.” This work 
is based solely on the historical plays, and 
the composer has published in the London 
Vusical Times a careful description of the 
work. It is to be produced at the Leeds 
Festival in October, under the composer’s 
direction, and the New York Symphony, 
under Walter Damrosch, will give the first 
performance in America 
Other important novelties are “Ormazd,” 
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a Symphonic Poem,” by F. S. Converse, 
written on a prose poem by Percy Mac- 
Kaye; two orchestral pieces by Henry F. 
Gilbert, one a Negro Rhapsody, first per- 
formed at the Norfolk Festival last June 
by the generosity of Carl Stoeckel, the 
other entitled, ““Humoresque.” Both these 
compositions are based on negro themes, 
and show Mr. Gilbert in his best vein. Mr. 
Converse’s work was produced last season 
by the Boston Symphony Orchestra un- 
der Dr. Muck. 

For choral societies the most important 
novelty is “The Promised Land” by Saint- 
Saéns. This work was written for and 
produced at the Gloucester Festival, Eng- 
land, in September. It is for solo voices, 
chorus and orchestra. A new cantata en- 
titled, “The Mystic Trumpeter,” words by 
Walt Whitman, by Hamilton Harty, will 
be performed in New York by the Festival 
Chorus under Walter Henry Hall. An- 
other new cantata will be “The Winning 
of Amerac” by A. M. Currie of Boston, 
Mass., and a setting of the 126th Psalm 
by C. C. Converse. 

Henry F. Gilbert will also be responsible 
for “Five Negro Dances” for the piano- 
forte, a collection of pieces that should add 
fame to that composer. 

For the church musician there is the 
first installment of Canon Douglas’s book 
of Plainsong—the Ordinary and Canon of 
the Mass, with the Holy Communion and 
Holy Chant, one of the most elaborate 
works of its kind. A new hymnal for 
the Presbyterian Church entitled, “Com- 
mon Praise,” edited by Frank L. Sealy, a 
new edition of the Institute Hymnal, edited 
by C. T. Ives and R. Huntington Wood- 
man and the Barless Psalter must be 
added to the list. The last named is ex- 
pected to overcome all existing prejudices 
against chanting the Psalms. 

In addition to the above mentioned 
works there is the usual long list of 
new anthems and services and organ works 
always issued by this house by promi- 
nent English and American composers, and 
the usual number of new part-songs for 
mixed voices, trios for women’s voices and 
part-songs for men’s voices, the demand 
for which in America is steadily in- 
creasing. 

* * * 
HE music publishing house of Carl 
Fischer is anticipating one of the 
busiest and most active Fall seasons in its 
entire career. Important strides have been 
made during the past year by this firm in 
their various departments devoted to 
piano, string instrument and vocal depart- 
ments. 

Many of the foremost European and 
American piano composers will be repre- 
sented by works contracted for by this 
firm and this department’ wil in future be 
supervised by Andor Pintér. 

Among European and American writers 
who have been prominently identified with 
the piano publication department of this 
house may be mentioned Father Baum- 
felder, Nicolai von Wilm, Eugenio di 
Pirani, Richard Czerwonky, Louis Victor 
Saar, Marie von Unschuld, Carl Bohm, 
Christiaan Kriens, Franz C. Bornschein, 
Frank P. Atherton, Frances E. Terry, H. 
Engelmann, J. Louis von der Mehden, Jr., 
Leo Oehmler, A. Walter Kramer, Hans T. 
Seifert and Fritz Kreisler. 

The vocal publications issued by this 
house are under the supervision and editor- 
ship of Max Heinrich. Among the recent 
works issued are a collection of Fifty Se- 
lected Songs by Franz Schubert, Sixty 
Selected Songs by Robert Schumann, the 
cycle by Schumann, known as “Poet’s 
Love,” and a large number of original 
songs by Mr. Heinrich. 

The vocal department is represented also 
in the works of Florence Newell Barbour, 
Arthur Bergh, Richard Czerwonky, Adolph 
M. Foerster, Victor Kolar, Christiaan 
Kriens, Hans Kronold, Louis von der 
Mehden, Jr., Louis Victor Saar, Hans T. 
Seifert, Edmund Severn, A. Selwyn Gar- 
bett, Hallett Gilberté, R. L. Cottenet, W. 
Franke- Harling, Harvey Worthington 
Loomis and Ludwig Hess. 

The string instrument publication de- 
partment is supervised by Gustav Saenger. 
Among the composers represented here are 
Arthur Hartman, Carl Venth, Harry 
Schloming, A. Walter Kramer, Isidore 
Berger, Christiaan Kriens, Walter Dellers, 
Edmund Severn, Leo Schermann, Gustav 
Saenger, Goby Eberhardt, Siegfried Eber- 
hardt, Richard Czerwonky, Leo Oehmler, 
Efrem Zimbalist, Fritz Kreisler, Ethel 
Barns, Albert Randegger, Jr., Arthur 
Bergh, Max Vogrich and Otto Floersheim. 
Ensemble vocal music will also be featured. 

Among the latest books on musical sub- 
jects published by this firm are many 


works on violin playing, by E. L. Winn; 
the “Art of the Pianist,” by Harriette 
Brower; “Essentials of Musical ‘heory,” 
by Carl E. Gardner; “Nicolo Paganini,” 
by J. Prod’Homme; “The Pianist’s Hand,” 
by Marie von Unschuld; “Ear Tests and 
How to Prepare for Them,” by Osmand 
Daughtry, M.A.B. Mus.; “My System of 
Practicing the Violin and Piano,” by Goby 
Eberhardt; “Violin Vibrato and Violin 
Intonation,” by Siegfried Eberhardt; “The 
Art of Teaching Music,” by Eylau; “Gym- 
nastics for the Fingers and Wrist,” by H. 
Ward Jackson, and others. 

This house produces also admirable pub- 
lications issued in the form of “Home 
Circle” volumes. 

a oe 
HE usual large volume of business is 
coming to the house of the White- 
Smith Music Publishing Company, the 
American composers which they have added 
to their catalogue all proving “live wires.” 

The popularity of Charles Wakefield 
Cadman is still un- 
diminished both 
with the general 
public and the great 
singers of the day. 
His last three songs 
are being sung by 
the following art- 
ists:. “I Hear a 
Thrush at Eve” 
(John McCor- 
mack); “Call Me 
No More” (Marie 
Rappold) ; “I Found 
Him on the Mesa” 
(Frances Alda). 

The latest addi- 
tion to the list of 

cation Manager 4merican compo- 

White-Smith Music sers controlled by 

Pub. Co. this house is Will- 
iam Lester, who has placed with it seven 
songs, four of which have been issued 
and are meeting with an immense sale. 
The names of these songs are “To 
Phillis,” “As a Perfume Doth Remain,” 
“Echo” and “Compensation.” Mr. Lester 
is only twenty-four years of age and a 
great future is predicted for him. * 

A unique publication, just issued, is a 
vocal duet cycle entitled “Flora,” by H. J. 
Stewart. These duets are -dainty and 
charming, as is also the appearance of 
the volume. So few vocal duets, com- 
paratively, are written that naturally when 
compositions of this kind are issued the 
sale is bound to be large. 

The aim of the White-Smith Music Pub- 
lishing Company is to produce results in 
the appearance of their publications which 
are striking as well as beautiful. 

* * x 


HE policy of the John Church Com- 
pany has in past years been to feature 
the American composer. With the name 
of this firm are associated several names 
now known throughout the country, names 
which have sprung into prominence solely 
through the efforts 
of this house. 

During the com- 
ing season the John 
Church Company 
will continue this 
policy, but will 
make an innovation, 
the value of which 
cannot fail to be of 
deep _ significance 
for the progress of 
American music. 
American songs 
have been the chief 
concern in. past 
years, but in future 
Ww. L. Coghill, New the John Church 

ork Manager of the Company will issue 

a —— from its press com- 

positions in all de- 
partments, works for the piano, and the 
violin, as well as the voice receiving at- 
tention. 

Among recent issues for piano is a 
“Country TI unce” by Alexander Mac- 
Fayden, which Rudolph Ganz, the Swiss 
pianist is to play. Two pieces for left 
hand alone by Charles Spross, “Album 
Leaf” and “Song Without Words,” and a 
composition for two pianos four -hands 
show how thoroughly the house will take 
up the matter of piano publications. 

In the field of songs the names of 
Charles Gilbert Spross, Harriet Ware, 
Alexander Russell, C. B. Hawley and John 
Barnes Wells, all composers whose works 
have been issued by this house in the past, 
will figure prominently again. The songs 
of Mary Helen Brown and A. Walter 
Kramer are among the new composers, and 
will be featured this season. 

The Von Fielitz cantata, “The God and 





B. M. Davison, Publi- 





the Maid,” for mixed voices with orches- 
tral accompaniment, performed at this 
year’s (Maine Festival, and Frederick 
Stevenson’s “Ariel,” also for mixe1 voices, 
are the extended choral works for the 
years. For womens’ voices Charles Gil- 
bert Spross’s arrangement of Nevin’s 
piano suite, “A Day in Venice,” to a text 
by Frederick H. Martens, and part-songs 
by G. Marschal-Loepke, Charles Gilbert 
Spross, C. B. Howley, Edvardo Marzo, F. 
Flaxington Harker and A. Walter Kramer 
are to be heard on the programs of leading 
choral societies. 

It is the purpose of the house to issue 
in future many arrangements for male 
and .female voices of sacred songs for 
use in schools and seminaries, a demand 
for this kind of music increasing year by 
year. New anthems for mixed voices by 
Will C. Macfarlane, Alexander Russell and 
Clifford Demarest have been published 
recently. 

Organ works, not only for church, but 
for concert, include Gottfried H. Feder- 
lein’s “Grand Choeur Militaire,” Frederick 
Maxson’s “Finale in B Flat,” a Serenade 
by Clifford Demarest and A. Walter 
Kramer’s “Concert Prelude in D Minor.” 

The success attendant upon the initial 
hearings in the John Church rooms of the 
cantatas, “The Christ-Child,” by C. B. 
Hawley; “The Glory of the Resurrection,” 
by Charles Gilbert Spross and “Love Im- 
mortal,” by Ludwig Hess, last season, has 
prompted the house to continue this 
method of introducing its publications this 
season. Not only cantatas will be heard in 
this manner but evenings of various com- 
posers’ works will be given, interpreted 
by artists of established standing. 

Ludwig Hess’s cantata, “Love Im- 
mortal,” which is written to a German 
poem, will have no less than five hear- 
ings by leading German choral societies 
this Winter, among them a performance 
under Professor Georg Schumann, the 
distinguished German composer. 

School music is another important de- 
partment in which this house interests it- 
self. Perhaps more than any other regu- 
lar music-nublisher it employs the best 
authorities in the matter of arranging and 
selecting music for use in the grade and 
high schools and in this way is doing a 
work of undeniable value for the Amer- 
ican child during its school-life. 


x * * 


HE Boston Music Company, in all its 
undertakings, is aiming to achieve 
the ideals set by the late Gustav Schirmer, 
Jr., its singularly gifted and high-minded 
founder. He was aniong the first to real- 
ize that American music, of a serious or- 
der, was well on the road to deserved 
recognition. It was he who discovered the 
kindling spark in Ethelbert Nevin’s music 
which has since flamed into a  fire- 
brand, carrying “Narcissus” and “The 
Rosary” all over the world. To-day its 
list of compositions by Americans com- 
prise works by J. K. Paine, Converse, 
Hadley, Whiting, Whelpley, Clough- 
Leighter, Shepherd, Densmore, Hill, Cad- 
man, Atherton, Stewart, Harling, Johns, 
Johnson, Mason, Jeffery, Norden; nor are 
these all that could be mentioned or can 
be hailed as bearing proof that musical 
development, in this country, is making 
rapid strides. Latest issues include five 
songs by Benjamin Whelpley, seven by H. 
Clough-Leighter, two songs by George 
Foote, two by Paul Bliss, and one by 
Grace Marschal-Loepke. In the piano sec- 
tion Francis Hendriks, Charles Huerter, E. 
H. Adams and Bradford Campbell appear 
as newcomers in the list of American 
piano composers. 

Probably the most conspicuous work 
which is shortly to leave the press of the 
Boston Music Company, is the Fourth 
Symphony by Guy Ropartz, the French 
composer. Other members of the Neo- 
French school, represented with original 
prints in forthcoming publications, are 
Henri Bisser, with three characteristic 
songs, Paul Ladmirault with choruses for 
mixed and women’s voices, and Déodat 
de Sévérac with pieces for piano solo and 
piano four hands. Alwin Schroeder, the 
‘cello player, has assembled and revised the 
most successful numbers of his programs 
(to be published shortly in three vol- 
umes); and Edmond Clément, the French 
tenor, is writing an entirely novel work, 
embracing two volumes of his best-known 
recital-songs. 

Apart from these special features, the 
main interest of the house always centers 
in the pedagogic material which forms the 
seund basis of all musical growth. 
Through extensive relations with Euro- 
pean publishing houses, comprising the 
sole agencies for Augener’s Edition and 
Augener Limited, Edition Schott, the cata- 


log of Wilhelm Hansen, and many other 
afhliations with leading concerns in Eng- 
land and on the Continent, the Boston 
Music Company is enabied to lay a vast 
store of teaching resources before the 
pedagogic profession. 

Among the new books in press “The 
Life of Ethelbert Nevin” by Vance 
Thompson, Vincent d’Indy’s “Beethoven,” 
translated by Dr. Baker, and “Musical In- 
terpretation” by Tobias Matthay, are the 
most notable. The “Twenty-eighth An- 
nouncement of New Music,” just issued by 
this house, gives explicit information con- 
cerning all its plans and a full list of new 
publications in every department. 


* * * 


HE catalog of The William Maxwell 
Music Company has many _ attrac- 
tions for vocalists in search of effective 
numbers for concert programs and for 
teachers who are on the lookout for vocal 
numbers, which are interesting to their 
pupils as well as instructive. 

Among the new numbers just issued, 
which are especially recommended for 
study by advanced singers, are two songs 
by Herbert J. Wrightson, “The One Road” 
and “When She Comes.Home Again.” 

Hallett Gilberté’s brilliant waltz song, 
“In the Moonlight, In the Starlight,” is 
equally good on the concert platform and 
in the studio, and particularly suited to 
light, high soprano voices. 

“Invocation” by Frank E. Ward, is of a 
high order of merit. 

Other less difficult songs are “Robins 
Spring Song,” by Stanley T. Reiff; 
“Spring Has Come,” by Helen Crisp; “A 
Memory,” by W. J. Hewlett; “Those Days 
with You,” by Mary MacMillan, and 
“Sweet Dawn,” by Lily Strickland. 

There is a cycle of four songs entitled 
“The Year,” by Emil Breitenfeld; “Little 
Colleen O’ Me” and “Voice of the Wind,” 
by Porter Steele; “John O’ Dreams,” by 
John Prindle Scott; “You're Worth All 
the World to Me,” by Alfred Robyn; “My 
Heart Yearns for Thee,” poem, by Helen 
Scofield, set to music by Lucien G. 
Chaffin, and two songs by Herman Perlet, 
“A Question” and “The Jester’s Song.” 

Two good sacred songs for use in 
church are, “If Any Man Will Come After 
Me,” by Jean Bohannan, and “I Know in 
Whom I Have Believed,” by John Prindle 
Scott. These excellent numbers are effec- 
tive without being difficult. 

“I Know That My Redeemer Lives,” by 
Lucien G. Chaffin, and A. Walter Kra- 
mer’s “The Shadows Gain Upon the 
Light,” two songs that are within the 
compass of the average church singer, 
make a strong appeal for favor by virtue 
of the simplicity of their style, and their 
devotional spirit. 

“I Was Glad,” by Guy Michell, is a 
musicianly effort intended for large choirs. 
“Break Light Divine,” by Alfred Wooler, 
which was published as an anthem, has just 
been published as a song. 

Another anthem by this composer, 
suitable for general use, “O Clap Your 
Hands Together,” has a stirring climax, 
which is sure to make it popular. 

These with “Out of the Depths” and 
“Ave Verum,” by Joseph Gould; “Thou 
Art My God,” by Bradford Campbell; 
“Ponder My Words,” Herbert Ralph 
Ward; “Come Ye Faithful,” by F. Leon 
Percippe; “I Am the Light of the World,” 
by Lucien G. Chaffin: “Still with Thee O 
My God,” by E. S. Hosmer, are a few of 
the numbers of this well-chosen catalogue. 

*x* * * 


HE publication department of the 
Theodore Presser Company has been 
working under high pressure. This house 
makes a specialty of teaching materials and 
educational music works of all kinds and 
does a large general publishing business 
besides. 

The Presser Collection has had many 
handsome and substantial additions made 
to its numbers in anticipation of the com- 
ing season and further important additions 
are contemplated. The Presser Collection 
includes a number of the standard works 
which are found in the various editions. 

The Theodore Presser Company has also 
some important new and original works 


under way. The new book, by James 
Francis Cooke, now in press, entitled 
“Great Pianists on the Art of Piano- 


forte Playing,” is the result of a number 
of personal conferences by Mr. Cooke with 
the greatest living pianists of our time. 

_ The “Vocal Instructor,” by E. J. Meyer, 
just issued, is designed as a practical 
guide to artistic methods in singing, in 
which the author has embodied the experi- 
ence of a lifetime. 

“Mastering the Scales and Arpeggios,” 
by James Francis Cooke, is an eighty-two- 
page full size music book, the most com- 
prehensive scale manual ever issued. 

In view of the present day interest in 
the Indian music and folk lore the “In- 
dian Music Lecture,” by Carlos Troyer, is 
timely. The collection of Indian Songs by 
Lieurance, is a volume of original Indian 
melodies personally transcribed and ar- 
ranged by Mr. Lieurance. 
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~ CROWDED CALENDAR AWAITS BROOKLYN MUSIC PATRONS 





Season’s Strongest Attractions to 
Be Given Under Institute’s Au- 
spices—Array of Noted Artist: 
Will Visit Academy—Many 
Choral Societies Assembling and 
Activity Shown in Every Quarter 


HE musical season of the Brooklyn In- 
stitute of Arts and Sciences will open 

on October 16, when Fritz Kreisler will 
give his first recital after his arrival from 
Europe. The season will be unusually 
rich in important attractions. The Bos- 
ton Symphony Orchestra, under Dr. 
Muck, will give five concerts in the Opera 
House on Friday evenings. The New 
York Symphony Orchestra, Walter Dam- 
rosch, conductor, will give five Saturday 
matinée concerts for young people, and, 
like the Boston Symphony Orchestra, will 
be supported by distinguished ‘solo artists. 
A new feature of the season will be a 
series of six Beethoven Festival Concerts 
to be given in February and March by 
the New York Symphony Orchestra, with 
the assistance of the New York Ora- 
torio Society, a large number of solo 
artists, and the Kneisel String Quartet. 


The programs will include “O Fidelio,” 
the First, Third and Ninth Symphonies, 
and the Beethoven Mass. The latter work 
has not been given in Brooklyn for many 
years. 

The violinists who will be heard ia re- 
cital or concert, or both, include, Eugen 
Ysaye, Fritz Kreisler, Jan Kubelik, Kath- 


leen Parlow, Jacques Thibaud, Franz 
Kneisel, Anton Witek, Adolfo Betti, 
Edouard Dethier and Mischel Gusikoff. 


The pianists will include Jan Paderewski, 
Josef Hofmann, Marold Bauer, Wilhelm 
Bachaus and Mme. Stoffregen. The sing- 
ers will include, either in recital or con- 
cert, or both, Mme. Schumann-Heink, 
whose recital this season will be in Jan- 
uary, and not in October, as heretofore; 
Julia Culp, in recital and concert; Louise 
Homer, with the New York Symphony 
Orchestra; Mme. van Endert, with the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra; Clara Butt 
and Kennerley Rumford in joint recital; 
Oscar Seagle in “O Fidelio,” with the 
New York Symphony Orchestra; Mme. 
Rost Why and T. Foster Why in joint re- 
cital with artists who will assist in lecture 
recitals. 

Five lecture recitals will be given on 
the programs by the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra, on Thursday afternoons pre- 
ceding the concerts, by Louis C. Elson of 
Boston, assisted by Alfred De _ Voto, 
pianist, and by Carl Fiqué, who will give 
two of the five. Thomas Whitney Surette, 
assisted by Mme. Elfriede Stoffregen, pian- 
ist, will give six  lecture-recitals on 
seethoven’s Sonatas, Nos. XIII to XXXIV 
inclusive; A. Foxton Ferguson, the English 
baritone, will give five lecture-recitals on 














Upper Left—Lawrence J. Munson, Well-Known Concert Organist, and His Little Son. 


Upper Right—Willlam Armour Thayer, 


Famed Composer of ‘“‘My Laddie.” 


Lower 


Left—Arthur Claassen, Conductor of Arion, Liederkranz and Mozart Societies, Teacher 


and Composer. 


Lower Right—Herbert J. Braham, Conductor of Brooklyn Philharmonic 


and Brooklyn Symphony Orchestras, Teacher and Composer 


“English Folk Songs” and Arthur Rowe 


Pollock, pianist, with Lotta Davidson, vio- 
linist, will give three lecture-recitals on 
“Piano and Violin Sonatas of Bach, Bee- 
thoven and Brahms.” 

Six concerts will also be given at each 
of the branches of the Institute on Long 
Island, and courses of instruction in or- 
chestral playing will be given by Arnold 
Volpe; in sight singing and choral work, 
by Wilbur A. Luyster, and Carl G. 
Schmidt. 

The Philharmonic concerts by the Bos- 
ton Symphony Orchestra are given with 
the co-operation of the Brooklyn Phil- 
harmonic Society—William H. Wallace, 
president, and Walter H. Crittenden, sec- 
retary, and the New York Symphony con- 
certs with the co-operation of the Brook- 
lyn Symphony Society—F. A. M. Burrell, 
president, and Mrs. James S. Waterman, 
secretary. 

Altogether the number of musical events 


is larger than in any previous year and 
srooklyn will share with the rest of the 
country the presence of an _ unusually 
large number of solo artists of the high- 
est rank. The Minneapolis Symphony 
Orchestra, which will be on tour in Feb- 
ruary, is expected to give one concert at 
the Institute. 


Metropolitan Opera 


The Metropolitan Opera Company, which 
last season delighted large audiences at 
the Academy of Music, will again this year 
figure among the most important musical 
attractions, of course, however, in a dis- 
tinct class by itself. The Metropolitan 
singers, unlike many Prooklynites, thor- 
oughly enjoy the acoustics of the Acad- 
emy, and they infuse every performance 
with much spirit. Neither the dates nor 
the names of these performances are yet 
a\ ailable. 

Singing societies are adding to their lists 


of subscribers through diligent, business- 
like campaigning and are _ individually 
promising better concerts than ever. The 
Arion, under the able direction of Arthur 
Claassen, with its forty-eighth anniversary 
celebrated on October 5, faces a season of 
interest. -The uppermost theme of dis- 
cussion in the society is a proposed trip 
to Dallas, Texas, for a three days’ festival 
toward the end of April. This came up 
for consideration last April, when Mr. 
Claassen conducted at the Houston festi- 
val. He is now trying to arrange a tour 
for the club, with dates at New Orleans, 
Houston, Galveston, Austin, San Antonio 
and Dallas, returning to New York by the 
way of St. Louis. Inasmuch as the ex- 
pense of the trip will be at least $8,400 for 
sixty men, it remains to be seen whether 
mutually satisfactory arrangements may be 
made. The Arion will make its annual 
appearance at the Crescent Athletic Club 
at some date to be announced later, and 
will give its first regular concert on No- 
vember 16. On January 18 will occur the 
Arion Orchestra’s concert and the public 
concert of the society, an annual affair, at 
the Academy of Music, on March 15. As 
the result of numerous requests, Anna 
Case, soprano of the Metropolitan Opera 
Company, has again been engaged to sing 
on this occasion. On April 26 will be an- 
other of the regular concerts, and on May 
10 the Children’s Chorus concert. Other 
social affairs and entertainments by the 
dramatic section of the organization will 


‘take place. 


Arthur Claassen, who enjoys the distinc- 
tion of being conductor of the Lieder- 
kranz, the largest chorus in New York, 
and the Mozart and Arion societies, com- 
posed a number of pieces during the Sum- 
mer, and arrangements of certain Rubin- 
stein songs for women’s voices will be 
learned and sung by the Arion Ladies’ 
Chorus this season. Other beautiful new 
chorus works will be given for the first 
time by this club. Carl Schlegel, the bari- 
tone, who has been studying with Mr. 
Claassen, has been engaged by the Metro- 
politan Opera Company. 


Chorus Doings 


The Brooklyn Apollo Club, once con- 
ducted by the famed Dudley Buck, and 
now led by a pupil of the latter, John 
Hyatt Brewer, will give its usual three 
private concerts of the season at the Acad- 
emy of Music. The affairs of this organi- 
zation have prospered during the last three 
or four years, not only because of its 
able business management, but because of 
the efficiency of the chairman of the ac- 
tive members, A. S. Bedell. The concert 
dates this season are December 4, Febru- 
ary 10 and April 14. The soloists have 
not been decided upon. In place of Wil- 
liam Armour Thayer, who has long: ac- 
companied the club at the piano, will be, 
it is thought, Lewis Elmer, a Brooklyn 
organist and teacher. Mr. Thayer will still 
remain a member of the music committee 
of the club. One of the most distinguished 
members of the Apollo is Daniel Wescoat, 
who has been secretary since its inception. 

The Chaminade Ladies Glee Club, enter- 
ing its sixteenth season, will give as usual 
three concerts in the Academy of Music 
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and also three afternoon musicales. The 
concert dates are December 11, February 
5 and April 23. The sixty members of the 
club began rehearsal under their distin- 
guished director, Mrs. Emma Richardson- 
Kiister, on October 3, in the fine suite of 
rooms engaged in Masonic Temple. Sev- 
eral new members have been accepted this 
season. 

The Woodman Choral Club, directed by 
R. Huntington Woodman, the widely 
known composer, is about to begin its 
twelfth season’s work. It has eighty ac- 
tive members and will give its two sub- 
scription concerts in January and April 
in the Academy, when prominent soloists 
will be heard with the club. 

The University Glee Club’s two concerts 
at the Academy, always well patronized, 
will doubtless this year attract even great- 
er audiences, for the character of work 
done by its members has steadily bettered. 
E. J. A. Zeiner, conductor, has won appro- 
bation from all sides for his efficient guid- 
ance. The president this year is William 
Fuller Evans. 

A New Conductor 


Much attention is attracted by the 
Brooklyn Choral Art Club, which started 
auspiciously last year. It took up music 
of a very high character, and, under the 
direction of G. Waring Stebbins, organist 
and teacher, ga\e concerts at the Academy 
of Music and Masonic Temple. Friction 
occurred in the club and the conductor re- 
signed at the end of the season. A few 
weeks ago a successor was chosen, A. Y. 
Cornell, who, also, is an organist and 
teacher, and efforts are being made to add 
to the list of subscribing members. This 
club seeks to fill a much-discussed want in 
Brooklyn, namely, a large mixed chorus 
devoted to a highly artistic production of 
the best music available—a choral art so- 
ciety in the strictest sense. The member- 
ship limit of the singers, sixty, was reached 
within six weeks after organization was 
effected, and this Fall there are few va- 
cancies to fill. Alfred M. Best is presi- 
dent of the club; Frederick W. Rauch, 
treasurer, and Adele T. Somerville, secre- 
tary. 

The Brooklyn Sangerbund, with four 
hundred members, is beginning its fifty- 
first season. The regular Fall and Spring 
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concerts will be given. The United Sing- 
ers of Brooklyn, enrolling all the German 
singing societies, will be heard under the 
direction. of Carl Fiqué. In addition to 
these singing organizations are many Ger- 
man, Swedish and Norwegian choruses in 
the Williamsburg and East New York sec- 
tions of the borough, which will give pro- 
grams of importance and excellence. 


Braham Chosen 


The Brooklyn Philharmonic Orchestra, 
which recently chose Herbert J. Braham 
conductor, to take the place of Dr. Felix 
Jaeger, will play the Fifth Symphony of 
Beethoven at its first concert. In addition 
to this representative body of players Mr. 
Braham conducts the Brooklyn Symphony 
Orchestra, which at its first concert will 
give Beethoven’s Third Symphony (“Er- 
oica”). Formerly he was conductor of 
the Hoadley Orchestra. He is using his 
few leisure hours, when not engaged in re- 
hearsing and teaching, in writing a light 
opera, which will doubtless equal in ex- 
cellence the many instrumental numbers to 
this composer’s credit. 

William Armour Thayer, director of 
music in Adelphi College, with his teach- 
ing, composing and choir duties, found it 
necessary to resign from his time-honored 
position as accompanist of the Apollo 
Club, and he plans to do a little more 
composing than he has found time to do 
in the last year or two. N. Valentine 
Peavey’s pupils’ recitals will come in for 
their customary share of attention, proving 
concerts truly entertaining to Mr. Peavey’s 
substantial following in Brooklyn and New 
York. Edith Milligan King, who has just 


moved into the Pouch Gallery, has an in- 
creased number of concert engagements 
this Fall. This pianist is rapidly coming 
into favor in other than the exclusive so- 
cial spheres which she has enjoyed for sev- 
eral years, and she may tour before the 
season is over. 


One of the interesting events of the 
early season will be a concert given by 
Lawrence J. Munson, the well-known or- 
ganist, at the Academy of Music on Octo- 
ber 16 for the benefit of the Norwegian 
Hospital. He will be assisted by Mme. 
Charlotte Lund, the dramatic soprano; 
Marcus Kellerman, baritone, of the new 
Hammerstein Opera Company, and Carl 
H. Tollefsen, violinist. The program will 
be a varied one, from Norwegian folk 
songs to operatic arias from “Louise” and 
“Pagliacci.” 

Graham Reed, who ranks among the 
foremost vocal instructors of Brooklyn, 
is planning to enter the concert field more 
extensively this year. He is still at the 
Pouch Mansion and has prospects of a 
larger class of students than ever before. 

Better known, perhaps, through the Mid- 
dle Atlantic States than in her own city 
is the child harpist, Edith Mae Connor. 
She is the daughter of Robert W. Connor, 
director of the Brooklyn Academy of 
Musical Art, and has played on the same 
program with many of the greatest artists 
of the present day. Lately she has mas- 
tered a full sized harp, which, heretofore, 
has been too big for her, and is accom- 
plishing wonders. She is widely remem- 
bered for her successes in Ocean Grove 
with Tali Esen Morgan. 

GEORGE CHITTENDEN TURNER. 





SOPRANO WINS FAVOR AT 
ATLANTA FREE CONCERT 


Mamie Hayes an Opera Aspirant—Im- 
portant Changes Made in Various 
Conservatories 





Arttanta, Ga., Oct. 1.—The Atlanta Mu- 
sic Festival Association presented a pro- 
gram of unusual variety and beauty at the 
free organ concert at the Auditorium on 
Sunday with Charles A. Sheldon, Jr., as 
organist and Mamie Adel Hayes, an aspir- 
ant to the opera stage, as soloist. Miss 
Hayes won cordial applause with the aria, 
“Charmant Oiseau,” from “The Pearl of 
Brazil”; and the following group of English 
songs: “Will o’ the Wisp,” by Spross; “The 
Night Has a Thousand Eyes,” by Gaynor, 
and “Come Down Laughing Streamlet,” by 
Mr. Sheldon played a rhapsody 
by Alfred J. Silver, “Mid-Summer Caprice,” 
by Edward F. Johnston, and “Sublime 
Sweet Evening Star,” from “Tannhauser.” 

Alexander V. Skibinsky, Russian violinist, 
formerly instructor in music at Shorter 
College, Rome, Ga., has announced that his 
first recital will be given Friday evening at 
Washington Seminary. His program in- 
cludes the Tschaikowsky Concerto in D; 
compositions from Matheson, Ditterdorf, 
Dvorak, Sarasate, Reis, Wieniawsky and 
some of his own. 

Work is well under way at the conserv- 
atories of music at several of which im- 
portant changes in the faculty and in courses 
of instruction are announced. The first 
of a series of demonstrations of the Fletch- 
er-Copp method of instruction of children 
was given last week by Meta Marie Duke in 
the lecture room of the Atlanta Conserva- 
tory of Music. C. Frederick Bonawitz, 
baritone, of Chicago, has arrived to take 
charge of the department of drama and 
operatic stage direction in preparation for 
productions planned by the students of the 
\tlanta Conservatory of Music. Mr. Bon- 
awitz will establish an operatic society with 
the object ultimately of forming a regular 
stock company that will produce a series 
of operas each year. 

It is announced that Edwine Behre, 
pianist, who is widely known as an expo- 
nent of the Leschetizky method, has de- 


cided to remain in Atlanta and will be a 
member of the faculty of the Southern 
University of Music, where she will be 
heard in recital at an early date. The new 
directress of the department of oratory and 
expression is Mrs. Mabel A. Mathers, grad- 
uate of the New York School of Expres- 
sion. Pearl Rivers, a graduate in the Fletch- 
er-Copp music method, has been engaged 
for musical kindergarten work. The school 
of opera at the Southern University of 
Music has started under the direction of 
Mme. Sara Jane Ainslee. Present plans are 
to present three operas during the Winter. 





kn Oe 

Big Seattle Audience for Geraldine 
Farrar 

SEATTLE, Sept. 30.—Geraldine Farrar’s 


appearance at the Moore Theater, on the 
26th, under the auspices of the Ladies’ Mu- 
sical Club, was a brilliant event. Society 
was out in force and every seat in the 
house was filled. The audience was in an 
appreciative mood and demanded encores 
to nearly everything. Local professional 
criticisms as to Miss Farrar’s status as an 
artist vary greatly, but the public liked her 
and the papers praised her, which is as it 
should be. Alwin Schroeder, with his 
‘cello numbers, was a decided favorite and 
Arthur Rosenstein, the accompanist, is a 
master of the art of self-effacement. 


F. A. R. 





SHAKESPEARE SUBJECT 
OF FIQUE LECTURES AT 
BROOKLYN ACADEMY 














Carl Fiqué and Katherine Noack Fiqué 
on the Cliffs of Mount Desert Island, 
Me. 


Carl Fiqué, head of the Fiqué Musical 
Institute and conductor of the United Sing- 
ers of Brooklyn, who was recently elected 
director of the great National Singing Fes- 
tival to be held in Brooklyn in 1915, when 
a chorus of 4,000 voices will be heard, will 
begin his first prominent work this season 
with his lecture course at the Academy of 
Music. “Shakespeare in Opera” is the title 
of the series, which will be presented as 
follows: September 30, “The Taming of 
the Shrew,” by Goetz; October 7, “Otello,” 
by Verdi; October 14, “Falstaff,” by Verdi; 
October 21, “Hamlet,” by Thomas; Octo- 
ber 28, “Romeo and Juliet,” by Gounod, 
and November 4, “Midsummer Night’s 
Dream,” by Mendelssohn. 


The Fiqué Musical Institute is a scene 
of industry, many students having already 
resumed work, and with the usual influx 
of new pupils right through the season an 
unprecedented activity may be expected. 
At Mount Desert Island, Me., Carl Fiqué 
and his wife, Katherine Noack Fiqué, the 
well-known dramatic soprano, spent nine 
weeks recently. Mme, Fiqué is booked to 
sing the title rdle in “Galatea” by Suppé 
at Palm Garden, New York, on October 
19 and the title rdle in Donizetti’s “Daugh- 
ter of the Regiment,” with the Brooklyn 
Sangerbund, on October 26. mo 
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ENLARGING RICHMOND'S AUDITORIUM 


To House Opera and Big Events 
—Record Concert Course and 
Festival 


ICHMOND, VA., Oct. 4.—The most 
interesting announcement of the sea- 
son is the attempt that will be made by sev- 
eral influential patrons of music to have ex- 
tensive alterations made in the City Audi- 
torium so that in future years Richmond 
may be .able to accommodate the Metro- 
politan Opera Company and other large 
organizations, which otherwise have had to 
pass our city by, owing to the limited facili- 
ties at our command at present. 

Referring to the general outlook for the 
Wednesday Club’s annual festival, John G. 
Corley, its president, and a prime mover 
in the new auditorium project, gives out the 
following statement as to the situation: 

“The rehearsal season will start on Oc- 
tober 15 with a chorus of about 300 voices. 
Prof. William Henry Baker, has _ been 
selected as director of the chorus for the 
next festival. We will spend about $15,000 
on the three concerts, which means that we 
will secure a number of the best artists in 
this country. In addition we will again en- 
gage the Metropolitan Orchestra. 

“Plans have been approved for the re- 
modeling of the City Auditorium. This 
work will cost about $25,000, and if the 
council passes favorably on the expenditure, 
we will have a very modern and up-to-date 
auditorium with fine boxes and dressing 
rooms. The capacity of the house will be 
increased to 4,200.” 

The Philharmonic Orchestra has al- 
ready announced its annual series of five 
concerts. Its director is William Henry 
Baker, of the Wednesday Club. The whole 
idea of this organization is to bring before 
the public in general the musical talent of 
the city. For instance, this year it will 
seek the co-operation of all teachers in 
securing their advanced pupils for appear- 
ances with the orchestra. This policy has 
been a stimulus to the musical life of the 
community. The price of the concerts is 
only one dollar for the entire five. The 
dates for the concerts are as folows: Oc- 
tober 23, December 4, February 5, March 
19, and April 25. 





Acquisitions to Richmond Music—Left, 
Joseph F. Whittemore, Tenor; Right, 
Louise Nellis-Foster, Vocal Teacher 


In reading the folder that W. L. Radcliffe 
has issued this year for the list of artists 
whom he is to present in Richmond, one 
finds an interesting statement which con- 
tradicts the impression that Richmond is 
not musical. Mr. Radcliffe says: “The 
average attendance at these concerts last 
season was as large as the average 
attendance at the Metropolitan Opera 
performances in New York City. The 
audiences were not only larger than 
that of any similar concert ever before 
given in Richmond, but they were the larg- 
est audiences that attended any regular con- 
cert series in America. I sold more than 
2,700 season tickets last year, and, before 
the first concert is given this season, I am 
confident of selling every seat in the City 
Auditorium.” 

The series commenced as usual with the 
appearance of the Marine Band, Lieutenant 


Santelmann, conductor, and Mary Sherier, 


soprano, on September 25. November 27 
we have Mme. Johanna Gadski; Thursday 
January 22, Mme. Cornelia Rider-Possart, 


and Evan Williams; February 19, Mme. 
Ernestine Schumann-Heink, and March 
12, Mme. Marie Rappold, Mme. Ottilie 


Metzger, Ugo Columbini, tenor, and Franz 
Egenieff, baritone. With the exception of 
the appearance of several artists in, recital 
at the Woman’s Club, this is at present all 
that can be given out concerning the pro- 
fessional concerts. 

Never before has there been such an 
abundance of teachers and singers entering 


our gates as within the last year. Rich- 
mond’s dearth of church tenors is satisfied 
in part by the acquisition of Joseph F. 
Whittemore, who is soloist for the First 
Baptist Church and Betha Abba Syna- 
gogue, besides, it is understood, having been 
engaged as one of the soloists for the Wed- 
nesday Club Festival next May. The singer 
owes his development to training of a 
former Richmonder, Richard J. Kingston, 
now located in New York. A new soprano 
Mrs. C. N. Van Riper, has also been se- 
cured for St. Paul’s Episcopal and the 
Betha Abba Synagogue. 

To the circle of teachers has been added 
the name of Mrs. Louise Nellis-Foster, 
formerly of Syracuse, N. Y., who is an 
exponent of the Cappiani method of voice 
production. Mrs. Foster, who has located 
at the Hanover Apartments, in a fashion- 
able uptown residence section is expected to 
prove a splendid adjunct to the teaching 
fraternity. 

The work of music in the schools, under 
the able directorship of Walter C. Mercer, 
is progressing splendidly. 

Following the example of his father, 
Joseph C. Kessnich leader of the Municipal 
Band, has decided to devote some of his 
time this year to teaching the violin and 
cornet. There is scarcely a musician in this 
community of any standing at all who did 
not at one time study with the senior Mr. 
Kessnich. Musical circles are agog over 
the recital on September 29 by Bassett 
Hough, a young Richmonder, who has re- 
cently returned from Berlin, where he has 
been studying with Josef Lhévinne. Mr. 
Hough was the organist of the American 
Church in that city and still holds this posi- 
tion, to which he will return in a short time. 
He received his entire early musical train- 
ing from Prof. Hahr, the early teacher of 
John Powell. 

Another newcomer is William Gemmel 
Robertson, who has been engaged as or- 
ganist of the Monumental Church as the 
successor of Benjamin J. Potter, resigned. 
Mr. Robertson is instructing piano pupils 
at his studio on West Grace street. Large 
enrollments of pupils are reported at 
other studios, including those of Mrs. 
Florence Dillard Hequombourg, and Annie 
Louise Reinhardt, two violin teachers of 
the city, and O. Haywood Winters and 
Howard D. Bryant, vocal teachers, besides 
the Richmond Conservatory of Music, 
Frank Cosby, director. 

G. Watson JAMEs, JR. 


JACKSON AS MUSICAL 
CENTER OF MISSISSIPPI 


Visited by All High-Class Attractions 
That Travel the South—Its Educa- 
tional Resources 


Jackson, Miss., Oct. 4.—Jackson is an 
interesting and progressive city with good 
railway accommodations, making it a van- 
tage point for all central Mississippi. It is 
thus possible to have all the high-class at- 
tractions that come to the South appear 
here. What New Orlears has, for instance, 
Jackson is pretty sure to have also. 

There are two colleges, one for boys, 
Millsops, and one for girls, Belhaven, be- 
sides a school for the blind and a school 
for the deaf. Through these, by means of 
the lyceum bureaus and the musical man- 
agers, many attractive things are brought 
here each year. 

There are two active elements in music 
in Jackson—the Chaminade Club and the 
music department of Belhaven College. 
The former meets bi-monthly and plans a 
very interesting series of concerts for the 
coming year, laying stress upon modern 
French composers and American song- 
writers. In October the club will present 
a Verdi-Wagner memorial program. 

Just what artists the club will bring on 
this season is not yet made known. Last 
January Scharwenka gave a splendid pro- 
gram at the Governor’s mansion, and be- 
sides this famous pianist the club intro- 
duced Maud Powell and the Passmore Sis- 
ters. Damrosch and Victor Herbert have 
appeared here recently. Mrs. W. J. Buck, 
president of the Chaminade Club, and a 
fine pianist, speaks enthusiastically of the 
club’s work for the approaching season. 


The department of music at Belhaven 
for the last two years has been in the 
hands of F. A. Nunvar, a Bohemian of 


musical standing, educated at the 
Conservatory of Prague. Mrs. 
excellent singer, has taught 


high 
Royal 
Nunvar, an 
singing. 

This year the department is headed by a 
German-American, A. S. Berghauser, edu- 
cated in his country and in Paris, where 
he studied with I. Philipp. Mr. Berg- 
hauser, with the other members of the 
music faculty, will give a recital in the 
early part of October. 
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Scientific and Musical Value of the 
Welte Inventions _. 


young man, reared in the house of his uncle, a 
scholarly Catholic priest, came to Joseph Blessing 
at Unterkirnach, a small place in the Black Forest, 
famous at that time for his musical clocks, to become 
his apprentice. Through five years the young mechanic 


I T was in the year of 1827 that a bright, ambitious 





I. J. PADEREWSKI’S 
Playing Being Recorded for the Welte-Mignon Piano 


patiently worked at his bench, learning every 
detail of the intricate mechanism of those 
clocks, every particle of which had to be 
made by hand, and drawing and inventing 
new improvements during his few spare 
hours in the evening and night. Then he 
bade his master farewell, and in a tiny little 
workshop of his own at Voehrenbach far 
from the main roads of commerce, he started 
out for himself. Soon his name became 
known through the accuracy of his work 
and the startling improvements he had 
made. Orders came from all parts of 
Europe, and he employed no_ salesmen, 
for the quality of his instruments was their 
best advertisement. The workshop had long 
been enlarged and grew from year to year. 
The clock attachment had become of but 
secondary importance, and gradually, as the 
musical value of the instruments was en- 
hanced by new inventions and improvements, 
disappeared entirely. 

In 1849, Michael Welte exhibited for the 
first time one of his new instruments, on 
which he had worked patiently for three years 
and which public opinion termed “orches- 
trion” because it successfully imitated a many 
voiced orchestra of artists in Karlsruhe. It 
was a wonder of mechanical perfection, con- 
taining eleven hundred pipes that were 
brought to playing by thousands of small 
pins, representing the harmonies and melo- 
dies of musical compositions thus “written” 
on three large wooden cylinders, that moved 
with a startling precision as had _ been 
thought impossible before. 

The fame of the new invention drew 
people from near and far; the Grand Duke 
of Baden himself came to hear and see it, 
and then, proud of this achievement of his country’s 
industry, presented the inventor with an album, in 
which he wrote the following tribute: 

Die Bewunderung fiir Ihr Tonwerk teile ich mit 
Allen, welche sich daran erfreuen; dass es aber dem 
Kunstsinn und der Ausdauer eines badischen Biirgers 
gelungen ist, so Ausgezeichnetes zu leisten, dafiir 





FERRUCCIO BUSONI’S 
Playing Being Recorded for the Welte-Mignon Piano 


spreche ich Ihnem, mein lieber Welte, noch mit 
besonderer Freude meine Anerkennung aus. 
Karlsruhe, 30 April, 1849. 

News of the instrument had traveled in the mean- 
time through all Europe and from Frankfurt, where in 
the Church of St. Paul, the North German “Bunde- 
stag,” a representative Body of most German States 
held its sessions, the request came, to show the new 
invention before it was delivered to its purchaser. The 
request was complied with, and princes, savants, famous 
statesmen and dignitaries wrote their appreciation in 
the album of the Grand Duke of Baden, which still is 
one of the most cherished treasures of the descendants 
of Michael Welte. 

Other equally perfect instruments followed this first 
one and wherever they were shown during the great 
industrial and world expositions in London 1862, Paris 
1867, Munich 1885, Vienna 1892, Chicago 1893, Paris 
1900, St. Louis 1904, Berlin 1906, Mailand 1906, Seattle 
1909, Rotterdam 1909, Leipzig 1909, Turin 1911 and 
other smaller ones, they received without exception 
always the highest award. 


Leopold. 





MICHAEL WELTE 


Business was growing rapidly. In 1865 the oldest 
son of the founder, Mr. Emil Welte, set out for 
America to start a branch there and open a new vast 
field. His success was instantaneous. The _ instru- 
ments still more perfected from year to year, created 
the same sensation as in the old world and many of the 
most prominent men soon belonged to the enthusiastic 
patrons of the new concern. 

This success in both hemispheres made a further en- 
largement of the home factory necessary and as Voeh- 
renbach was too far away from the main road of traf- 
fic for the steady growing important trade of the house, 
the whole establishment was transferred to Freiburg 
i/B in 1872. 

Eight years later Michael Welte closed his eyes 
forever, but his inventive genius survived in his three 
sons, Emil, Berthold and Michael. In 1887, a patent 
of Mr. Emil Welte startled the world and this inven- 
tion, the use of paper music-rolls in connection with 
a pneumatic action revolutionized the trade, as it did 
away with the expensive, bulky wooden music cylinders 
and gave to the instruments an unlimited répertoire. 

Protected by patents in all countries and for years 
absolutely without any competition, the financial suc- 
cess of the new idea, which now is imitated in every 
piano player, organ- and orchestrion all over the 


world, was splendid and paved the way to the greatest 
achievement of the house of M. Welte & Soehne, the 
invention of the Welte-Mignon by Edwin Welte, the 
grandson of the founder, and Karl Bockisch, his broth- 
er-in-law. 





EUGENE d’ALBERT’S 
Playing Being Recorded for the Weite-Mignon Piano 


The phonograph already had made it pos- 
sible, to preserve the sound of the voice and 
the playing of instruments, but only the 
former in a successful way, while the tone 
quality and resonance especially of the piano 
was entirely lost in reproduction, on account 
of the structural differences. The Welte- 
Mignon, however, reproduces the playing of 
the great pianists of our day on their very 
instruments in absolute photographic like- 
ness. 

Shade, accentuation, expression, all the 
nuances, even the most subtle, all the charm 
of personality and force of mentality, in fact, 
everything that characterizes the individu- 
ality of the artist, is faithfully and literally 

produced. 

When the Welte-Mignon appeared first 
on the European market in 1904, it created 
a sensation and all great pianists, composers 
and critics united in a chorus of enthusiasm 
for the Welte-Mignon which meant the ful- 
fillment of their dreams. 

Josef Hofmann wrote the following en- 
thusiastic tribute to this marvelous instru- 
ment: 

“What an incomparable instrument is the 
Welte-Mignon! It has created a new musi- 
cal world and assured the pianist an im- 
mortality equal to that of the composer. The 
pianist’s art can now live forever. 

“Tt is a great loss to humanity that the 
Welte did not exist before. What a bless- 


ing to the generations to come! 
‘1913.” “TOSEF HOFMANN.” 


The enthusiasm of Josef Hofmann has filled every 
great pianist that stood, as Gustav Mahler said, 
“marveling and admiring” before this instrument. 

“T should not have thought it possible. “THE 
WELTE-MIGNON’ is_ without doubt, the most 
remarkable musical invention of our age,” writes 
Walter Damrosch, and Richard Strauss adds: “It 
is the only one among all similar mechanical de- 
vices, which may lay claim to artistic importance.” 
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Ossip Gabrilowitsch, another great admirer of the 
Welte-Mignon, wrote to Mr. Welte as follows: 

“Tue WELTE-MicGNoN” is undoubtedly one of the most 
marvelous inventions ever successfully conceived by the 





JOSEPH BONNET 
Organist, Paris, France 
His Playing Being Recorded for the Welte Phil- 
harmonic Organ 


human mind. A problem which hitherto appeared to 
afford no hope of solution, viz.: To “photograph” the 
execution of an artist and to perpetuate it for the benefit 
of future generations has now been solved in a sur- 
prising manner. But not only for the public and the 
mere lover of music is “THE Wette-MIGNON” of im- 
portance, but its invention is likewise of great value to 
the artist. Ossip GABRILOWITSCH. 


It is unnecessary here to add the other glowing trib- 
utes of men like I. J. Paderewski, Josef Hofmann, 
Teresa Carrefio, Ossip Gabrilowitsch, Theodor Les- 
chetizky, Wladimir de Pachmann, Ferruccio Busoni, 
Eugene D’Albert, Fannie Bloomfield Zeisler, Yolanda 
Mero, Arthur Nikisch, Gustav Mahler, Felix Wein- 
gartner, Felix Mottl, Edvard Grieg, Saint-Saéns, E. 
Humperdinck, Claude Debussy and _ numberless 
others; the patrons of the Welte-Mignon pianos know 
these tributes and know through their acquaintance 
with these instruments that they are rightly deserved. 

It was an artistic and financial success. In order to 
introduce the new instrument in America, a Company 
was formed here in 1906 by the inventors and own- 
ers of the patents, the grandsons of Michael Welte, 
among themselves. A building was leased on Fifth 
Ave., for exhibition purposes. Concerts were given 
and the Welte Studio, within a few months, became 
the Mecca of all music students and lovers. 

The building of a factory here in America became 
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Of the College of the City of New York 
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an absolute necessity, not only for the Welte-Mignon, 
but also for the organs, the development of which has 
led, with the application of the Mignon principle, to 
the construction of the Philharmonic Autograph Or- 
gan. As with the Welte-Mignon, the field that this 
new invention has opened cannot be judged to its full- 
est extent at present. The first exhibition of it at the 
International Exposition at Turin, during the last year 
brought the highest award, a grand prize, and before 
it was possible to exhibit it in the New York Studio, 
they had received already several orders. 

The organ, the pope of all instruments, as Berlioz 
called it on account of its supreme spiritual power in 
comparison with the orchestra, the emperor, has always 
been the instrument of the upper 400, in whose large 
palatial residences and country seats, its noble char- 
acter, its richness and beauty of tone and its impressive 
lines, fitted more adequately than any other instrument. 
It will be more so with the Philharmonic Autograph 
Organ, which, as the Mignon reproduces the playing of 
our great pianists, will bring to present and future the 





WELTE PHILHARMONIC AUTOGRAPH ORGAN 
Style IV 


noble messages of the greatest living organists of our 
time. 

The irony of fate has willed that one of the greatest, 
Félix Alexandre Guilmant, before re- 
cording his playing. All arrangements had been made 
with him, who knew the Mignon and was enthusiastic 
about the possibility of having also his beloved art pre- 
served in the same lifelike form, that he admired in 
the Mignon records. 


passed away, 


But other great organists live, and no time has been 
lost to record their art of interpretation. One after 
another of the most famous organists 

Dr. Max 


30ssi, the Italian organist and composer; F. J. 


world-known 
such as Reger, the great German composer, 
Enrico 
sreitenbach, Lucerne, whose playing so many Ameri 
cans have enjoyed while touring in Switzerland; Ed- 
win H. Lemare, the English organist; Samuel A. Bald: 
win of the College of the City of New York; Jos. 
Bonnet and Prof. Eugéne Gigout, the famous French 
organists, and many others have gone to Freiburg to 
have their playing recorded, and expressed their ad- 
miration for the instrument from the standpoint of ex- 
perts, in such an enthusiastic and at the same time ex- 
plicit way, that our organs cannot be described in a 
better way than by reading their personal letters on 
this subject. 


After leaving Freiburg, Samuel A. Baldwin wrote: 
“Messrs. Welte & Sons, 

Gentlemen 

My visit in Freiburg has been a source of great sat- 
isfaction, as it has brought me into close touch with 
your wonderful work. 

Your remarkable methods which have achieved such 
astounding results in piano playing, have now been ap- 
plied with complete success to the organ. The repro- 
duction is perfect, and the individuality of the artists 
is wholly preserved. 

It was a great experierice today to hear the organ 
played from a roll which reproduced in minutest detail 
a composition as played by me three days ago. 

Your organs now make it possible to bring into re- 
fined homes the playing of the best artists of both con 
tinents. In that way they stand alone, and I cannot 
say too much in their praise.” 


Enrico Bossi wrote from his home at Camerlata 


(Como) September, 1912. 


The firm of M. Welte & Sons G.m.b.H. of Freiburg 
in Baden, widely famed for their automatic piano-play- 
ing devices known under the name “Welte-Mignon,” a 
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wonderful invention for which the greatest composers 
and pianists of the day have expressed their unreserved 
admiration, have extended the application of their in- 
vention to the most complicated and important of all 
instruments—the organ. 

Having had opportunity both of playing the instru- 
ment and of hearing it reproduce important composi- 
tions for the organ, I can unhesitatingly affirm that the 
results attained by it are most striking and above all 
praise. The reproductions are in the strictest sense of 
the words, a repetition of the original performance. 


A new phase of modern musical life has been pre- 
served for posterity, a new source also been found for 
Our 
age is one of intense cultural development; it is also 
one of unheard of wealth, to fulfill all these tendencies 
and longings. Love of music and all things beautiful is 
spreading rapidly and the home has become the centre 
of this artistic activity, that has brought a new renais- 


the artistic delight of our present generation. 


sance. Everywhere the industries that serve the new 
trend for the luxuries of life are flourishing. In the 
region of music, the Welte-Mignon and the Welte 


Philharmonic Autograph Organ represent the highest 
development of art and technic combined. 

Everyone interested in the merits of these wonder- 
ful inventions is given an opportunity of acquainting 
themselves with the Welte-Mignon and Phil- 
harmonic Autograph organs at 273 Fifth Avenue, New 
York City, where these instruments are on exhibition 
in various sizes and most exquisite styles. 

ANTON BURKHARDT. 
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NEW YORK MUSIC SCHOOLS’ 
DOORS NOW OPEN 


Many Celebrities on Faculties of Conservatories in the Metropolis 
—Lectures and Recitals to Be Given During the Season 








institutions. 
certain institute 





efficient manner. 


While foreign cities content them- 


selves with a single school of prominence 
(though numerous smaller institutions ex- 
ist all over) New York presents to the 
student desirous of being equipped music- 
ally a half-dozen or more schools, all of 
them worthy of serious consideration. 
These schools have been brought into be- 
ing to supply a demand, a demand, be it 
noted, for the best. It is unnecessary 
therefore to generalize further on the ex- 
cellences of these places of musical learn- 
ing. One may proceed at once to the de- 
tailing of their specific possessions in the 
way of equipment, teachers, opportunities 
for the student, et cetra. 

The Institute of Musical Art, founded in 
1905, has as its director Dr. Frank Dam- 
*rosch, whose services in the cause of musi- 
cal education in America are far too well 
known to need recounting. This school 
has labored valiantly in its eight years’ 
existence and has graduated a number of 
_successful concert artists and _ teachers. 
The courses of study have been planned to 
include everything necessary to the acquisi- 
tion of mastery in every branch of musical 
art. Excepting in the theoretic subjects in- 
struction is individual. 

The “Faculty Council” includes this year 
Adriaan E. Freni, Giulio Gatti-Casazza, 
general manager of the Metropolitan Opera 
House; Percy Goetschius, Alfred Hertz 
and Franz Kneisel. Pianoforte instruction 
will be given by Clarence Adler, Carlo 
Buonamici, Arthur Hochmann, Ethel Le- 
ginska and numerous other able teachers. 
An addition to the piano faculty recently 
engaged is Michael von Zadora, of Berlin, 
who has been in charge of the Master Class 
at Lemberg, Galicia. Arrangements have 
also been made with Harold Bauer, who 
will give a series of recitals before the stu- 
dents of the Institute and will conduct a 
series of “criticism classes” for advanced 
students. Gaston M. Dethier, the Belgian 
organist, will again have charge of the in- 
structing of students of the organ. 

The stringed instruments will be taught 
by Franz Kneisel, Edouard Dethier, Hans 


Letz, Mark Fonaroff, Louis Svecenski, 
Carlo Hasselbrink, Louis J. Bostelmann, 
violin, and Willem Willeke, violoncello. 


Wind instrument instruction will be in the 
hands of the solo playtrs of the New 
York Symphony Orchestra, George Bar- 
rere, flute, Joseph Franzel, French horn, 
etc. 

The voice department enlists the services 
of Leontine de Ahna, Adele Laeis Bald- 


win, Vernetta E. Coleman, Adriaan E. 
Freni, Thelma Goldiska, Sergei Klibansky, 
Gardner Lamson, Matja von Niessen- 
Stone, Mrs. Theodore Toedt and Made- 
leine Walther. Classes in theory and 
composition will be conducted by Dr. 
Percy Goetschius, Frederick S. Andrews 


and A. Madeley Richardson; ear training 
by Vernetta E. Coleman, Franklin W. 
Robinson and Helen Wiseman Whiley, 
while languages will be taught by Mme. 
Marguerite Merlin-Albro, Adele Laeis 
3aldwin, Bertha Firgau and Edoardo 
Petri. Lectures will be given by William 
J. Henderson, music critic of the New 
York Sun; Henry Edward Krehbiel, music 
critic of the New York Tribune; Waldo 
Selden Pratt and Thomas Tapper. 


* * * 

HE VON ENDE School of Music, 
Herwegh von Ende, director, has in 
only three years established itself as a 
leader among New York’s music schools. 
It has perhaps come to the fore more 
quickly than any other institution on rec- 
ord. In establishing the school Director 
von Ende, well known as a violinist and 
violin-pedagog, has aimed at an institution 
with ideals. And these ideals have been 
faithfully adhered to. A_ distinguished 
faculty has been chosen, a faculty which 
embraces not only noted artists, but artists 
who are imbued with the pedagogic in- 

stinct as well. 

This season the school, finding its quar- 
ters in West Ninetieth street too limited, 
has been moved to its new buildings at 44 
West Eighty-fifth street, located in one 


UROPEAN cities have for years been famed for their great educational 
One speaks of many of these cities as the home of a 
of learning. 
schools of the world, the Leipsic, Vienna, Brussels conservatories and 
similar academies in other Continental cities. 
pect a great American city like the city of New York to be able to sup- 
ply the needs of students of music. 


Included among them are the music 
It is but natural to ex- 


And New York is ready in a very 


of New York’s finest residential districts. 
Here the von Ende School of Music will 
continue the work which it has so ably 
performed in past seasons, however, with 
the increased activity due to the more fa- 
vorable surroundings. 

An eminent board of examiners includes 
Franz X. Arens, Richard Arnold, David 
Bispham, Clarence Dickinson, Ludwig 
Hess, Henry Holden Huss, Albert Ross 
Parsons, Adrienne Remenyi, Leo Schulz, 
Harry Rowe Shelley, Sigismond Stojow- 
ski, Anton Witek, Vita Witek and Her- 
wegh von Ende. 

In building a piano department, Mr. von 
Ende has been judicious in his choice of 
instructors. The piano faculty includes 
this year Hans Van Den Burg, Sigismond 
Stojowski, Jean Marie Mattoon, Albert 
Ross Parsons, Louis Stillman, Vita Witek, 
Lawrence Goodman, Elsie Conrad and 
Edith Evans. Vocal instruction will be 
given by Ludwig Hess, Helene Maigille, 
Beatrice McCue, Adrienne Remenyi, J. Van 
3roekhoven and Fernando Tanara. 

The teachers of the violin are John 
Frank Rice, Samuel Saron, William Small, 
Herwegh von Ende and Anton Witek; 
James Liebling will be the teacher of 
violoncello, while Ludwig Hess, John 
Frank Rice, Hans Van Den Burg, Harry 
Rowe Shelley and J. Van Broekhoven will 
have charge of the classes in theory and 
composition. The organ will be taught by 
Harry Rowe Shelley, Hans Van Den Burg 
and F. W. Riesberg. Mr. von Ende will 
conduct the student orchestra, will lecture 
on history of music, and will supervise the 
playing of chamber music in conjunction 
with Anton and Vita Witek. Mme. C. 
Trotin will have charge of the solfeggio 
teaching, there will be classes in French 
diction under Adrienne Remenyi, in Ger- 
man diction under Amelia von Ende. 
Dramatic expression and Delsarte will be 
taught by Mrs. Esther de Puy Bryan. 
There will be courses of lectures on Art, 
Literature and Music, which will be an- 
nounced later. 

* * 

ITH every prospect of a successful 
season the Granberry Piano School 
opened its term on September 25. The 
school rooms are located in Carnegie Hall, 
New York, and at the Pouch Mansion, 
Brooklyn. The faculty comprises George 
Folsom Granberry, Nicholas J. Elsen- 
heimer, Annie G. Hodgson, Marion Mount, 
Marion Barlow, Arthur Crockett Pray, 
Mabel Muchmore Smith, Anna Zemke- 
Turner, Alice Ives Jones and C. M. Caire, 

secretary. 

The Faelten system has been taught at 
the Granberry School for many years. 
The full list of subjects taught is as fol- 
lows: Pianoforte playing, fundamental 
training according to the Faelten system 
of instruction, special exercises in rhythm, 
practical keyboard work, scale formation, 
intervals, staff, clefs, music notation, 
chord formation and fundamental har- 
mony; hand culture and the development 
of pianistic technic; music form and analy- 
sis; interpretation; sight playing; piano- 
forte ensemble playing; ensemble with 
stringed instruments; transposition; har- 
mony, counterpoint and composition; har- 
monic analysis; music pedagogy; history of 
music; concert deportment; recital playing. 

Not the least important features in con- 
nection with the work of the Granberry 
School are the pupils’ recitals, frequently 
given, whereby the pupils obtain practical 
experience in playing before an audience, 
and the lectures and recitals given by mem- 
bers of the faculty or outside artists. Mr. 
Granberry will give talks every Wednes- 
day on “Methods” in their various aspects, 
and on Saturday mornings Dr. Elsenheimer 
will discuss various topics of musical his- 
tory. 

* . * 

"THE American Institute of Applied 

Music, Kate Chittenden, dean, incor- 
porated in 1900, looks forward again to a 
successful school year. The various lines 
of work are laid out with sole regard to 
the furtherance of sound instruction and 
for the utmost possible advantage of every 


student. The Institute puts great stress 
upon the value of systematic study, and 
consequently makes more favorable condi- 
tions both of tuition fees and instruction 
to those who follow the regular course 
during the full year. Many of the certified 
and graduated students of the Metropoli- 
tan College of Music and of the Ameri- 
can Institute of Applied Muisc are holding 
positions of distinction in the musical pro- 
fession throughout the United States and 
Canada, and their success leads many 
educational institutions to seek their 
teachers, men and women, from this col- 
lege. 

The piano faculty is this year H. Raw- 
lins Baker, Kate S. Chittenden, My I. 
Ditto, Fannie O. Greene, Leslie J. Hodg- 
son, Louisa May Hopkins, Sara Jernigan, 
Florence Leonard, Islay Macdonald, Anas- 
tasia Nugent, F. Viola Osborn, C. Ethel 
Peckham, William F. Sherman and Kath- 
arine L. Taylor. 

Vocal instruction is to be given by Mc- 
Call Lanham and Paul Savage; violin by 
Henry Schradieck and assistants; theory 
by R. Huntington Woodman, William F. 
Sherman, Sara Jernigan and Katherine L. 
Taylor; ’cello by Gustav O. Hornberger; 
organ by Harry Rowe Shelley, W. F. Sher- 
man and H. Huntington Woodman. Fan- 
nie O. Greene, Daniel Gregory Mason, 
Thomas Tapper and John Cornelius Griggs 
will lecture on history of music and kin- 
dred matters, while Mary Fidelia Burt will 
teach public school music, sight singing and 
ear training. 

* * x 

SCHOOL that devotes itself exclu- 

sively to vocal training is the 
Ziegler Institute of Normal Singing, 
in the Metropolitan Opera House Building. 
Mme. Anna E. Ziegler is the director of 
this school and under her tutelage many 
successful students have been trained. 

Mme. Ziegler is an ardent believer in 
singing in English and has done much for 
the cause. With her are associated this 
season a number of teachers of eminence, 
who with the teaching of the Jacques 
Dalcroze system of rhythmic gymnastics 
is also featured. Mme. Ziegler divides the 
teaching at the school into two great 
divisions, the teaching of voice with 
dramatic training as a second subject and 
the teaching of dramatic training with sing- 
ing as a second subject. In this way all 
the students have both vocal and histrionic 
equipment. Hellen Guest is in charge of 
the dramatic department. 

The school is under the examination of 
the New York Board of Regents, ex- 
aminations for graduation having been held 
at Rumford Hall, last Spring before the 
board as well as several New York critics. 
The placing of students in paying positions 
is also looked after, last year’s record show- 
ing that every student graduated was placed 
by the school. In the languages this year 
there will be Mme. Tifft, French; Signor 
Castro, Italian; Mme. Julian Edwards, 
operatic interpretation; Frank Kasschau, 
general musicianship; Edward Betge, mu- 
sical history, and Charles d’Albert, choral 


ensemble. There will also be classes in 
dancing and sight-singing. 
* * * 


SCHOOL which will this season make 

its first bid for public approval is 

the Malkin Music School, of which Man- 

fred Malkin, favorably known as a con- 

cert pianist, is director. It is situated in 

the section of New York known as Har- 

lem and its excellent faculty will give it 

a prominent place in New York’s musico- 
educational life. 

The piano department, headed by Mr. 
Malkin, is made up of other able teachers: 
Jules Massart, Frederic Lopere, Ada 
3ecker, L. Kaplau, F. Rolston and M. 
Knafel; Arnold Volpe, conductor of the 
Volpe Symphony Orchestra, will teach 
violin, as will Jacques Dubois. The ’cello 


teachers are Vladimir Dubinsky and D. 
Rudie. 
Mme. Sophie Traubmann, formerly of 


the Metropolitan Opera Company, and Sig. 
Arturo Palesti will teach voice, while Pietro 


Floridia, the eminent Italian composer, 
and Josef A. Pasternack will act 
as coaches. F. W._ Riesberg — will 


teach harmony and composition, Rudolph 
Baumeister, ear training, while Ada 
Secker will take charge of the classes in 
ensemble. Orchestral instruments will be 
taught by men holding prominent positions 
in our symphony orchestras, the depart- 
ment being under the personal supervision 
of S. Finkelstein. There will be lectures 
by A. Becker and Thomas Browning. 
x x x 


ITH the approach of each season new 
demands are made upon the organ- 

ist. It is generally supposed that the work 
consists in the playing of two routine serv- 


ices and the regular weekly rehearsal. 
What a difference are the conditions to- 
day! 


An organist should be a man of broad 
culture, one that can play a good service, 
conduct either a quartet, mixed chorus or 
boy choir. Then he must be competent to 


conduct and accompany the standard ora- 
torios and cantatas from the organ bench, 
play an acceptable organ recital, be a good 
disciplinarian, competent to select voices 
and be constantly on the alert to arrange 
music that will be appropriate not only for 
the festivals but for the regular work. 
He should be familiar with the liturgical 
forms of church music and know more 
than one service. The machinery neces- 
sary to keep a choir in working order to- 
day requires a level head and much time 
and care expended, making it more neces- 
sary for an all-round education than ever 
before. 

The Guilmant Organ School, which 
opened on Tuesday, October 7, at No. 44 
West Twelfth street, was organized to 
meet these needs fifteen years ago under 
the presidency of the late Alexandre Guil- 
mant, organist of Trinity Church, Paris, 
and with a long list of vice-presidents, in- 
cluding Sir Frederick Bridge, organist of 
Westminster Abbey, and the late Dr. Ed- 
mund Turpin, head of Trinity College, 
London. 

The course of study is planned to meet 
the exacting demands of the present day. 
The head of the school, Dr. William C. 
Carl, who has just returned from Paris, is 
director and master of the organ. For 
harmony, counterpoint, orchestration, Clem- 
ent R. Gale, Mus. Bac., Oxon (also Pro- 
fessor of Ecclesiastical Music at the Gen- 
eral Theological P. E. Seminary) ; Warren 
R. Hedden, Mus. Bac. F. A. G. O. (for 
many years organist Church of the Incar- 
nation, P. E.); harmonization-at the key- 
board, musical dictation, etc., the Rev. D. 
Howard Duffield, the liturgical forms of 
church music, hymnology, etc, Thomas 
Whitney Surette; musical form, Charles 
Schlette, organ tuning; Lewis Odell, organ 
construction, and a corps of assistants. 

The Guilmant School has always given 
attention to and taught the liturgical 
forms of the Episcopal and other services, 
the training of boys’ voices and mixed 
choirs. 

Students’ recitals are given at regular in- 
tervals and every Monday night the year 
‘round a recital is played by one of the stu- 
dents in the Old First Presbyterian Church. 
Historical recitals will be features this sea- 
son, as well as conducting, the accompany- 
ing of the oratorios, and how to arrange 
musical services. Students are aided in 
securing positions. Twenty-five now hold 
New York positions. The enrollment for 
the coming season is a large one and stu- 
dents are already arriving from distant 
points to be in readiness for the work and 
to avail themselves of the unusual advan- 


tages offered by the Guilmant Organ 
School. 
x * * 
HE present season is the thirty-fifth 


of the New York College of Music, 
of which Carl Hein and August Fraemke 
are directors. Its aim has always been to 
offer to its students unlimited advantages 
in the study of music and to give them a 
sound and thorough musical education. 
The faculty of the institution is large 
and distinguished. In addition to the two 
directors, the piano department is in charge 
of W. H. Barber, J. S. Danielson, W. H. 
Eckerson, Hugo Grunwald, Sadie Gold- 
stein, Dirk Haagmans, Enid V. Ingersoll, 
Paul Jelenek, Conrad Kind, Sigmund Kahn, 
Marta E. Klein, D. M. Levett, Mary Moore, 
Oscar E. Peltier and Gertrude Turecek. 
Carl Hein, Emma Loeffler, Sigmund 
Jaffa and Florence Sears-Chaffee conduct 
the vocal department; Joseph Kovarik, 
Frank Woelber, Theodore Joyn, William 
Doenges, the violin department; William 
Ebann and assistants the ’cello classes. 
Theory is taught by Dirk Haagmans, Dr. 
S. N. Penfield and Conrad Kind, and organ 
by Dr. Penfield and W. H. Eckerson. 
There are lectures on musical history by 
August Fraemke, Carl Fiqué and Dirk 
Haagmans, and a class in elocution and 
dramatic art under B. Russell Throckmor- 
ton. 


* * * 


HE Conservatory of Northern Music 
began the season on October 1, at No. 
276 Madison avenue, New York City. The 
director, Inga Hoegsbro, has connected 
with the piano department the Swedish 
pianist, Ernst Bystrom, who for twenty 
years has been a successful teacher. Dur- 
ing the season there will be special Satur- 
day morning classes for children in piano- 
forte playing; and there will be classes 
for children in dancing under Mme. Jean- 
ette. 

The great demand for studying of the 
Scandinavian songs in the original lan- 
guages has made it necessary to have a de- 
partment for the study of the Scandinavian 
diction, under Ernst Bystrom and Oswald 
A. Olsen. Mme. Narodny gives instruc- 
tion in the diction and interpretation of 
Finnish songs. 

Lillian Concord Jonasen continues with 
the instruction of rhythmical breathing and 
plastic when she returns from the west, 
where she at present is traveling as an 
opera singer, 
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“‘ LOHENGRIN” TOO MUCH 
FOR CENTURY COMPANY 


Resources of Organization Inadequate at 
Present to Meet Demands of 
Wagnerian Drama 


It was evident enough some time ago 
from its elaborate schedule of weekly of- 
ferings and from more or less’ definitely 
confirmed reports .as to the amount of 
preparation accorded them that the Cen- 
tury Opera Company was dangercusly 
overestimating its artistic capacities. Last 
Tuesday evening the truth of this matter 
was disastrously verified when the organ- 
ization attempted Wagner’s “Lohengrin.” 
Not even the utmost inclination toward 
critical leniency can here suffice to conceal 
the fact that a more deplorable misrepre- 
sentation of a masterpiece has seldom been 
witnessed on a New York operatic stage. 
It cannot be pardoned on the score of the 
popularity of Century prices, for such a 
performance would have been expensive 
at any cost. 

The policy of economy which appears to 
operate at the Century to the point of 
pitchforking operas on the stage with the 
fewest number of rehearsals is directly re- 
sponsible for such shameful exhibitions as 
that of last Tuesday. Its effects are felt 
even in simple works like “Gioconda” and 
“Hoffmann.” But a Wagnerian drama un- 
der the circumstances is a suicidal under- 
taking. “Lohengrin” was the supreme test 
thus far of the Century Company’s career 
and it failed signally to meet it. 

For all purposes it is best not to indulge 
in merciless details of a performance in 
which the most obvious dramatic points 
were slighted by the performers and in 
which chorus and orchestra were almost 
constantly at sixes and sevens. Choristers 
became wildly demoralized as soon as con- 
fronted with some crucial passage; sing- 
ers and players had each their individual 
ideas of pitch, rhythm and _ precision; 
tempi were distorted, and harmonies trans- 
formed beyond recognition, through the 
sheer inability of the instrumentalists to 
play the notes of the score correctly. Vocal 
or instrumental entrances were anticipated, 
retarded or else missed altogether. Lack 
of preparation lay at the bottom of it all, 
wherefore it would be unfair to censure 
Mr. Szendrei who conducted—often with 
a manifest lack of interest that was cer- 
tainly excusable. 

The audience was small and apathetic. 
Probably the best piece of work of the 
evening was Lois Ewell’s Elsa, which, 
though colorless, had its measure of vocal 
prettiness. Jayne Herbert’s Ortrud was 
raucous and devoid of dramatic weight, 
and though Morton Adkins sang much of 
Telramund’s music well he lacked breadth 
and force. Alfred Kaufman’s King was 
acceptable. The Lohengrin of Morgan 
Kingston was wooden and vocally monoto- 
nous. 

The chorus must be dismissed in com- 
passionate silence. The Century manage- 
ment would do well to recognize the error 
of its artistic ways at once and unless 
there is time for ample preparation not to 
change its bills weekly. Both “Aida” and 
“Hoffman” could profitably have been con- 
tinued for a longer period. And it will be 
best to leave Wagners dramas strictly 
alone unless the necessary resources for 
their proper interpretation are obtainable 
and unless there is plenty of time to ac- 
quire a thorough grasp of their subtle in- 
tricacies—which seems very far from the 
case at present. Such opera as last Tues- 
day’s can pose neither as educational nor 
popular. H. F. P. 





GRAND RAPIDS TO HAVE 
THREE CONCERT COURSES 


Plenitude of Attractive Musical Events 
Assured—City Fortun.._ in Its 
Teaching Forces 


GraNp Rapips, Oct. 4.——From the Sum- 
mer’s release from musical activity, the 
teachers and musical promoters are return- 
ing with new energy. 

Karl Andersch, who has spent years in 
Europe in the study of piano with Lesche- 
tizky and other 
prominent teachers, 
has returned and 
opened a studio for 
a period of one or 
two seasons. His 
teaching here is in 
addition to his con- 
cert work. 

Among the other 
piano teachers who 
are fitted by expe- 
rience and study to 
add to the musical 





uplift of Grand 
Rapids are C. N. 
Colwell, Rudolph 
Karl Andersch, Grand Wallenstein, Agus- 
Rapids, Pianist and ta Rasch, another 
Teacher exponent of the 
Leschetizky school; Viola Craw, concert 


pianist and teacher, and Marguerite Col- 
well. In addition to her teaching Miss 
Colwell is also the chairman of the St. 
Cecelia program committee. She has de- 
voted the Summer to the arrangements ot 
one of the strongest courses of local pro- 
grams ever presented for the St. Cecelia 
Society. 

Among the singers Mme. Elizabeth Bruce 
Wixstrom, Swedish mezzo-soprano, is 
prominent in both concert work and 
teaching. 

Mrs. Clara M. Doris, head of the School 
of Musical Art and president of the St. 
Cecelia Society, opens her season with a 
large enrollment of pupils. Her able as- 
sistant, Marguerite Kartlander, teacher of 
piano, and also authority on musical work 
for children, is noted in the latter capacity 
not only in Grand Rapids but also through 
the whole State. 

Mrs. Frederick Powers, who recently re- 
turned from Berlin, where she has studied 
three years with Mme. Corelli, has opened 
a studio for a limited number of vocal pu- 
pils. J, Frances Cambell, musical director 
of the Schubert Club, is another of the 
city’s most sought-after teachers. 

The St. Cecelia Society, in its concert 
course mentioned above, will bring to 
Grand Rapids Mr. and Mrs. David Mannes 
in a violin and piano recital; Julia Culp, 
lieder singer; Harold Henry, pianist, of 
(hicago; Helena Stone Torgeson, Chicago 
harpist, assisted by Florence Hodge, 
pianist, and Ruth Alta Rodgers, violinist. 
Clarence Dickenson, organist, of New 
York, will close the artists’ course with a 
Lenten recital at the Christian Science 
(Church, 

J. Beattie, director of the High School 
(Irchestra, and also of music in the public 
schools, will bring the Chicago Symphony 
()rchestra and Flonzaley Quartet. 

The Mary Free Bed Guild of the V. B. A, 
llospital is now a recognized musical or- 
ganization, having successfully brought six 


artists to Grand Rapids last year. This 
year it has booked Antonio Pini-Corsi, 
hasso-buffo, Metropolitan Opera House; 
Louise Cox, soprandé, Metropolitan Opera 
House, and Attilio Di Crescenzo, tenor 


Royal Opera, Parma, Italy, for one attrac- 
tion, and for another Frances Alda, prima 





donna soprano of the Metropolitan, as- 
sisted by Gutia Casini, ’cellist, and Frank 
La Forge, pianist and accompanist. Jean 
Gerardy, the Belgian ’cellist; Alice Neil- 
sen, soprano, and Rosa Olitzka, Russian 
contralto, also come under the same aus- 
pices, as do the Kneisel Quartet, Yolanda 
Mér6, Hungarian pianist; John McCor- 
mack, Irish tenor, and Melville Clark, 
Irish harpist. Rosemond Rouse is pres- 
ident of the Guild. 

Grand Rapids is the home of two former 
presidents of the National Federation of 
Music Clubs, Mrs. David Uhl and Mrs. 
C. B. Kelsey. Eva HEMINGWAY. 





TRIBUTE FROM DE RESZKE 





Philadelphia Girl’s Home-Trained Voice 
Pleases Famous Teacher 


PHILADELPHIA, Sept. 25.—Barbara Schae- 
fer, whose picture is shown herewith, is 
a Philadelphia girl for several years a pu- 
pil of Mrs. Phillips-Jenkins, the vocal 
teacher of this city, from whose studio she 
went last Fall to Paris to study with Jean 





de Reszke. After 
spending the 
Summer here 


with relatives and 
friends Miss 
Schaefer last week 
returned to Paris 
to resume her 
work with de 
Reszke, with 
w hom._ she is 
learning operatic 
roles, and to study 








/, acting and stage 
f deportment under 
Hf Mary _ Garden’s 


former teacher. 
Miss Garden her- 
self has taken a 
decided interest 
in the talented Philadelphia girl. 

Miss Schaefer has proved her ability here 
in concert and with the Philadelphia Op- 
eratic Society, singing Nancy in “Martha” 
several seasons ago with pronounced suc- 
cess. Her voice is a contralto of good vol- 
ume and rich quality, and so well satisfied 
was de Reszke with the way her tones had 
been “placed” and the progress she had 
made in Philadelphia that he found her 
well started on the way to an artistic 
career with “nothing to undo.” A, L. T. 





Barbara Schaefer, 
Contralto 


Mrs. R. H. Mainzer Touched Hearts at 
Memorial Service 


Among the recent successful appearances 
of Mrs. Robert H. Mainzer was that at 
AEolian Hall at the memorial service for 
the deceased members of the International 
Association of Fire’ Engineers. Her sing- 
ing of “Ave Maria” made a powerful ap- 
peal, even calling forth applause on this 
solemn occasion. Mrs. Mainzer is a pupil 
of Ross W. David, with whom Margaret 
Wilson, the President’s daughter, is 
studying. 


Una Fairweather Gives Recital in Venice 


Venice, Sept. 20.—Following a dinner 
party given on the evening of September 9 
by Anthony Drexel in his Palazzo Balbi, 
Una Fairweather gave a recital which was 
attended by many distinguished guests. 
Among those who listened to her selections 
from Brahms, Strauss and Pergolesi were 
the Duchess of Manchester, the Duchess 
of Rutland and others. The singer has 
been touring through Italy and will spend 
the Winter in Paris and the Spring in 
London. 


PAPERS FILED IN SUIT 
OF BLUMENBERG’S WIDOW 


Affidavit Declares Publisher Had Been 
of Impaired Mind for Two Years 
Prior to His Death 


Executors claim that Mrs. Blumenberg has 
a large amount of valuable personal property 
belonging to her late husband, for which they 
will sue. 


As is already known Mrs. Ruth Blu- 
menberg, widow of the late Marc Blumen- 
berg, has commenced suit against the ex- 
ecutors and trustees of her late husband’s 
will. 

In her affidavit filed in the Supreme Court 
Mrs. Ruth Blumenberg alleges that for two 
years prior to his death in Paris, on March 
27th, 1913, Mare Blumenberg was of im- 
paired mind and in bad health. In her 
affidavit Mrs. Biumenberg attacks a number 
of provisions of the will, and asks the 
court to dctermine its validity, and in case it 
is pronounced invalid, to declare Mr. Blu- 
menberg as having died intestate, and that 
she is entitled to the residuary estate, which 
she says she should receive. 

Mrs. Blumenberg also prays the court 
to declare a number of the legacies invalid, 
especially one involving a mysterious be- 
quest of $6,000 and $15 a week for twelve 
years, which Mr. Blumenberg made in his 
will, 

Mrs. Blumenberg further claims that cer- 
tain clauses of the will are indefinite and 
uncertain in their objects, are invalid and 
unauthorized by law, and against public 
policy. 


last Mrs. Ruth Blumen- 
berg’s petition was heard by Surrogate 
Cohalan. The executors resisted her ap- 
plication on the ground that she had re- 
fused to turn over personal property, in 
her possession, belonging to her husband's 
estate, amounting to a large sum. They 
also intimated that they intended to bring 
suit for its recovery. 

They furthermore claim that they had 
no funds wherewith to meet Mrs. Blumen- 
berg’s demand for an advance of $10,000, 
on the ground that the late Mr. Blumen- 
berg kept the three corporations of which 
he was head drained of ready cash, and 
drew nearly a quarter of a million from 
them in about four years. 


On Monday 


SALZINGER’S SUCCESS 


Giacomo Guinsbourg Hears of Pupil’s 
Triumph in Maine Festival 


Giacomo Guinsbourg, the New York 
voice teacher, has just received word from 
his pupil, Max Salzinger, baritone, of the 
exceptional success the latter made as 
soloist at the Maine Festival. He appeared 
in two concerts and was received with so 
much enthusiasm that he was compelled to 
sing several encores, after the prologue 
from “Pagliacci.” He will be heard twice 
this week in recitals in Portland, as a re 
cult of his success. 

_ Other pupils of this teacher who are meet- 
ing with success are Sebastian Burnetti, 
tenor, who will be heard this season with 
the Montreal Opera Company, formerly of 
the Berlin Comic opera, and Bernardo OI- 
shansky, who met with much success last 
season with the Boston Opera Company, 


and who has also been engaged by the 
Montreal Opera Company this season. Mr. 
Guinsbourg opened his season on October 1 
at his Metropolitan Opera House studios. 
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FROM “ MUSICAL AMERICA” READERS 





The Truth About a Choir Strike 


To the Editor of MusIcAL AMERICA: 

In the September 27th issue of Musica 
America, of which | am a subscriber, I 
notice there is an article regarding a 
“strike” by eight members of the choir of 
All Souls’ Episcopal Church, Biltmore, 
N. C. As I am the organist and choir- 
master of the above organization I think 
it advisable to make a statement to a mu- 
sical paper, although I have refrained 
from doing so to the daily press which 
has also printed these false reports. 

There has been no “strike,” nor any 
strike-breakers employed at any of the 
services. A few men have been asked to 
discontinue their services for various rea- 
sons, but at all times the utmost harmony 
has prevailed. Some of the men reported 
in the newspapers as being on strike are 
absent on vacation. As for the “strikers 
charging that their reasons for leaving 
were because “solo and feature-work” was 
given to students of the school, of which 
| am a member of the faculty, I wish to 
say two of the men were soloists. 

The choir of All Souls’ Church, Bilt- 
more, is composed of twelve sopranos, six 
altos, five tenors, and five basses, at the 
present moment—none of them “strike- 
breakers,” and they have performed such 
works as Handel’s “Messiah,” Mendels- 
sohn’s “Lobgesang,” “Elijah,” “As the 
Hart Pants,’ Rossini’s “Stabat Mater, 
Macfarlane’s “Message of the Cross,” Gou- 
nod’s “Gallia” Coombs’s “First Christ- 
mas.” Harkers’s “Star of Bethlehem” and 
“The Cross,” besides many ambitious an- 
thems such as Mendelssohn’s “Hear My 
Prayer,” Schubert's “Omnipotence,” etc. 

Thanking you for this correction I am, 
yours very truly, ; 

. F. Fraxincton Harker, A.R.C.O. 

Biltmore, N. C., 

September 28, 1913. 


The Affliction of Musical Comedy 
To the Editor of MusicAL AMERICA: 

I hear that it is the intention of a well- 
known theater manager who has, I 
believe, amassed quite a fortune by the pro- 
duction of musical comedy, to build a the- 
ater for the purpose of producing in it the 
same class of entertainment. If this be 
true I am sorry to hear it. 

If, as is often avowed, the métier of 
the theater is simply to amuse, there is 
nothing to be advanced either pro or con 
regarding such a_ proposal, except that 
public taste, by supporting a surfeit of 
musical comedy, must have sunk lower, 
both in a musical and dramatic sease, than 
I believe to be the case. To be sure, it is 
very right that the theater should amuse 
its patrons, and healthy amusement 1s the 
last thing one would desire to see disap- 
pear. At the same time to amuse is not 
the theater’s only function. If it were so 
its status would, of necessity, be low. 
The cult of theatricalism could not frankly 
claim to be an artistic one if it stopped 
short at amusing. 

But, as a matter of fact, the theater has 
far greater aspirations than merely to 
amuse. It has always claimed to be a 
factor in educating the people, and even 
to-day the true theatrical enthusiast | is 
never tired of holding forth on the theme 
of the usefulness of the stage and of the 
tremendous power it has for good. With 
the power of commanding our emotions at 
will the theater can rise to a height with 
which nothing else can be compared. Thus 
the possibilities of the stage as an influence 
for good are almost infinite. 

Yet how is this power exercised to-day? 
More than half of our theaters in New 
York are running musical comedies, prof- 
itable undertakings, no doubt, but sadly de- 
moralizing. Demoralizing because they 
suggest nothing which can do us_ good. 
They have no object, except to permit us 
to allow our brains to rest while we lounge 
in the fauteuils. The dialogue is inevitably 
fatuous, and the music almost an insult to 
an ear ever so slightly cultivated. There 
is no attempt, in fact, to do more than 
draw money from our pockets by tempting 
us to admire pretty women, excellent 
scenery and players in ridiculous situations. 
What good can a thousand of such ener- 
vating “musical plays’ do anybody? 

And when we turn to theaters which 
pretend to aspire to better things we find 
the actor’s art, in most cases, prostituted 
to a considerable extent. . True, an enter- 
prising manager will present a Shakes- 
pearean play now and again. But even in 
this case it is usually because it affords an 
excellent opportunity for splendid costumes 
and gorgeous scenes. Let me be just; how- 
ever. A few New York managers—minor- 
ity—honestly strive to influence public taste 
in the right direction. There seems to be 
no dearth of playwrights and the fault 
seems to lie with the theater managers 
who underrate the taste of the public. 





However, they reap the rewards of their 
bad judgment. For the last year or two 
theatrical enterprise has been badly re- 
buffed by the refusal of the public to ac- 
cept the fare that has been set before it. 

The lessons the theater can teach us, the 
education it is capable of bestowing upon 
us, the immense power it has for good war- 
rant that at least in one theater financial 
considerations take. a back seat. I, for one, 
would welcome, then, the inauguration of a 
STATE THEATER, the moral effect of which 
upon the public taste and the stage would 
undoubtedly be very great. 

A. R. RoTHERHAM. 
New York, Sept. 20, 1913. 


Munich Opera Boycott Absurd 


To the Editor of Mstcat America: 

In your editorial of August 23, entitled 
“The Insult to Mme. Fremstadt,” appears 
the statement, “Americans in Munich have 
done well to boycott the festival as far as 
possible, in view of the present insult.” 

I can assure you that there has been 
and that there will be no attempt on the 
part of Americans living in Munich to 
boycott this or any other festival on ac- 
count of articles of the sort which ap- 
peared in the Munich Zeitung (not Ga- 
sette) after Mme. Fremstad’s singing of 
/solde. You can be sure that the direction 
of the Munich Festival performances ap- 
preciates the paying value of its American 
patrons and the artistic value of its Amer- 
ican singers far too well to countenance 
for a moment any sort of a slur on either. 
The repeated engagement of American 
artists such as Mme. Charles Cahier, 
Edith Walker, Maude Fay and Marcella 
Craft for important roles during the fes- 
tivals indicates quite sufficiently that there 
is absolutely no discrimination on the part 
of the management of the festivals against 
American singers. 

Now in the face of these facts what 
could be more foolish than a boycott of 
the Munich festivals on the part of the 
American public because of the appearance 
of an insanely prejudiced article in one 
of the local dailies? The management of 
the festival is in no way responsible for 
the printing of such an article, which is 
quite as disagreeable to the festival direc- 
tion as to its American patrons and artists. 
No, the American public will still continue 
to patronize the Munich festival perform- 
ances on their merits, 

In regard to the merits of the perform- 
ances at the Prinz Regenten Theater per- 
haps a few words may not be out of place, 
as there has been not a little written and 
said as to whether the performances are 
worth the increased price of twenty-five 
marks, which is about the price of an or- 
chestra chair at the Metropolitan. On 
account of the small seating capacity of 
the theater, which is limited to 1040, it 
would be quite impossible even at this 
price to give festival performances worthy 
of the name were it not for the large sub- 
sidy granted yearly by the city, for even 
if all the seats were sold and no free 
tickets given away the income per per- 
formance would be less than $6,000. 

lf a series of twenty Wagner perform- 
ances were given during the Summer 
months at the Metropolitan, at+ Covent 
Garden, in Munich or elsewhere under 
similar circumstances it would always hap- 
pen that some of the performances would 
be excellent, some merely good and that 
others would fall below even the latter 
grade, perhans. This is just about what 
happens in Munich each Summer at the 
Wagner Festival performances. 

It is only fair to say that some of the 
performances of the present season have 
fallen below the expectations of many of 
the hearers. On the other hand there have 
been a number of performances where an 
unusual height of artistic excellence has 
been reached. Such a performance, one 
that it would be difficult to equal on any 
stage, was the “Siegfried” of last Tues- 
day, September 9, with Knote, Kuhn, Fein- 
hals, Mme, Cahier and Edyth Walker in 
the larger roles. Such a cast, providing 
that all are well-disposed and the after- 
noon is not a sultry one, is, with Bruno 
Walter in the conductor’s chair, guarantee 
enough beforehand that the performance 
is going to be one of particular excellence. 

The opera orchestra is exceptionally 
good and fully equaled that of the Vienna 
opera in last Tuesday’s performance—than 
which more cannot be said: Bruno Wal- 
ter, upon whose sheulders Mottl’s mantle 
has fallen, has proven himself quite equal 
to his position and is in fact one of the 
leading figures at present among German 
operatic conductors. 

As long as such performances form a 
part of the Munich festivals there is no 
danger of a boycott from America or from 
any other corner of the musical globe. 

Epwin Hucues. 

Munich, Sept. 10, 1913. 






R. E. Johnston’s 


ARTISTS | | 
SEASON 


VIOLINISTS 





1913-14 


Eugene Ysaye 
Gabriel Ysaye 
Ludwig Schmidt 
Ida Divinoff 
Henriette Bach 
LaVerne Bruce 


PIANISTS 


Leopold Godowsky 

Frank La Forge 

Muri Silba 

Chas. Wakefield-Cadman, Composer-pianist 


SOPRANOS 


Mary Garden 

Mme. Frances Alda 
Mme. Rider-Kelsey 
Mme. Jeanne Jomelli 
Jenny Dufau 
Charlotte Maconda 
Gertrude Manning 
Ann Ivins 


CONTRALTOS 


Rosa Olitzka 
Corinne Welsh 
Mary Desmond 


Susanna Dercum 


Lilian Eubank 
TENORS 


Charles Dalmores 


Dan Beddoe 
Ruby Helder, Famous Girl Tenor 


BARITONES 


William Hinshaw 
Claude Cunningham 
Chris. Anderson 

J. Louis Shenk 


CELLISTS 


Jean Gerardy 
Gutia Casini 





Address: 1451 Broadway, New York City 
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FREE CONCERTS FOR MONTCLAIR 


Prominent Resident Musicians Ap- 
pear in‘‘National Nights” 
for Masses 


ONTCLAIR, N, J., Oct. 4—With the 
approach of the Fall season this lo- 
cality is gradually awakening to the prep- 
aration for its musical activities. One per- 
son to whom belongs much credit for pro- 
moting the love of music among a class of 
people which does not usually have the op- 
portunity to hear good music is Mrs. A. W. 
Diller, who last year organized the series 
of free concerts in the Hillside School 
Auditorium. 

Mrs. Diller, who is chairman of the mu- 
sical, art and recreation committee of 
Montclair’s Federation of Women’s Clubs, 
had personal charge of practically all the 
concerts last year, and has planned some 
special features, such as national nights, in 
which special racial music will be repre- 
sented. These free concerts will take place 
every other Monday night, commencing 
with Oct. 20, on which occasion Mark An- 
drews, the prominent organist, Mme. Beat- 
rice Bowman, the operatic soprano, and 
the Bloomfield Workingmen’s Singing So- 
ciety are expected to perform. 

The first big event in this locality will 
be the recital by Mme. Schumann-Heink in 
the Caldwell Presbyterian Church on Oc- 
tober 9. The great diva has consented to 
give her services for the benefit of the 
Cleveland Memorial Fund, which is being 
raised for the purpose of perpetuating the 
house in which Cleveland was born. At a 
similar event in the same place last Fall 
crowds were turned away from the church, 
unable to secure admittance. 

The Upper Montclair Choral Society, un- 
der the directorship of Mark Andrews, 
has resumed rehearsals. It is expected that 
ihe oratorio to be performed about Jan- 
uary will be “King Olaf.” There are now 
about eighty in the chorus. 

Frank Taft, for years the conductor of 
the Bach Festival here, has added to his 
famous Bach Museum, which is a remark- 
able collection of old prints, mementos, 
and, in fact, everything pertaining to the 
immortal Bach family—a larger and finer 
callection than that in Bach’s birthplace at 
Fisenach. The actual cost of collecting the 











Mark Andrews, Prominent Organist and 
Choral Director 


material in Mr. Taft’s home was estimated 
at over $10,000. 

Mark Andrews, who has recently been 
appointed professor of composition in the 
new Trinity Church training school for 
church musicians, is organist and choir- 
master of the First Baptist Church in 
Montclair. He has composed two widely 
known sonatas and numerous songs and 
anthems. W. F. U. 





Peabody Institute Awards Scholarships 
to Pupils in “Teens” 


BaLtiMorE, Mp., Oct. 1.—Applicants for 
free scholarships appeared for examination 
before the faculty at the Peabody Con- 
servatory of Music on September 29, 30 
and October 1. There were numerous con- 
testants for honors in piano, organ, violin, 
voice and harmony, the award of the Otis 
B. Boise memorial scholarship in harmony 
to be announced later. Charles Denoe 
Leedy, a youth of thirteen years, pupil of 
Mabel Thomas, won the three-year schol 
arship in piano. Edward Hargrave was 
chosen to complete an unexpired scholar- 
ship in piano for a term of two years. 


Mona Jelliman was given the alumni 
scholarship in piano for three years. 

The organ scholarship was bestowed 
upon Arthur M. Lamb, a lad of fourteen. 
He has served as an assistant at Old St. 
Paul’s Protestant Episcopal Church and 
has given successful organ recitals. There 
were forty-two contestants for the honors 
in the vocal department and two examina- 
tions were necessary. George Boyer and 
Richard H. Bond, of this city, were given 
these distinctions. The order of talent dis- 
played in violin did not meet the standard 
which is necessary for a selection. 

F. Cc. B. 





Furopean Conservatory at Baltimore In- 
creases Faculty 


}ALTIMORE, Oct. 6.—The European Con- 
servatory of Music enters its fourteenth 
season with an increased faculty. The con- 
cert plans are on a more elaborate scale 
than formerly. There will be monthly re- 
citals of instrumental and vocal music by 
students and faculty in the conservatory, 
and, closing the season, exhibition con- 
certs will be given by advanced students. 
The members of the faculty are Henri 
Weinrich, director, piano; Julius Zech, vio- 
lin; Edgar T. Paul, harmony, composition 
and ear training; Clifton Dayis, voice, and 
Loraine Holloway, organ. 





Kathleen Howard’s “Nicklausse” Charms 
Century Auditors 


Offenbach’s “Tales of Hoffman” gained 
a delightful Nicklausse at the Wednesday 
matinée last week, when Kathleen Howard 
was the interpreter of the rdle. The 
American contralto was most successful in 
indicating the youthful spirit of the part, 
and her portrayal was a combination of 
physical charm and vocal opulence. Louis 
Kreidler, in the triple part of Hoffman’s 
evil genius, was graphically effective, as 
were Lina Mason, as the doll, and Fran- 
cisco Daddi in his two comedy roles. FE. M. 


20,115 Persons at Week’s Performances 
in Century Opera House 


There were 20,115 persons who paid for 
admission at the Century Opera House, 
New York, for the week which ended with 
the concert last Saturdav evening. Nine 
performances were given in the seven days, 
making an average attendance of 2,235 at 
each performance. 


MISS BROWER RETURNS 


Well-Known Piano Teacher 
Her New York Studio 


Harriette Brower has_ reopened her 
studio, No. 150 West Eightieth street, New 
York, and has already accepted a large 
number of talented pupils and young teach- 
ers, who will avail themselves of the ex- 
perience and noted ability of this enthu- 
siastic teacher and pianist. Miss Brower 
has spent the Summer in Europe, investi- 


Reopens 





Harriette Brower, Noted as a Piano 
Teacher and Writer on Musical Sub- 
jects 


gating the methods of eminent pianists and 
schools of music, in London, Paris, Berlin, 
Munich and other cities, and returns to her 
work with fresh zeal and inspiration. Her 
interviews with prominent pianists and 
teachers are familiar to MusitcAL AMERICA 
readers. 


Texas Sangerfest Incorporating 


DALLAS, TEX., Sept. 28—The Texas 
State Sangerfest is about to incorporate 
and has already sent its charter to the 


Secretary of State. Its directors plan to 
enter into contracts with singers and or- 
chestras of world repute and will hold its 
first big festival as an incorporated body 


next year. The president is Charles Man- 
gold, who headed the organization ten 
years ago when a memorable Sangerfest 


was held. 
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In Preparation 


A CANTATA 


BY 


Marshall 


K ernochan 


(Text by CECIL FANNING) 


THE 
FOOLISH VIRGINS 


For Women’s Chorus 
and Baritone Solo. 





Mr. Kernochan’s songs 
are programmed by 
-such singers as 
Maggie Teyte, 
Clarence Whitehill, 
Chas. W. Clark, 
Cecil Fanning, 
Francis Rogers, 
Alice Preston, 
George Harris, 
Nina Dimitrieff, 
Sydney Biden, 
Paul Dufault, 
Frederic Weld, 
Morton Adkins, 
Franklin Riker, 
Gilbert Wilson, 
Heinrich Meyn. 





Mr. Kernochan’s various 
compositions may be ob- 
tained at G. Schirmer’s, his 
publishers. 








ORCHESTRA AND CHORAL 
CONCERTS IN LONDON 


Alexander Palace Society One of Eng- 
land’s Finest—Tetrazzini with 
Queen’s Hall Orchestra 


Lonpon, Sept. 27.—Mme. Tetrazzini, sup- 
ported by the Queen’s Hall Orchestra, con- 
ducted by Sir Henry Wood, gave a concert 
at the Crystal Palace last Saturday after- 
noon and attracted a huge audience. Her 
interpretation of the “Jewel Song” from 
“Faust,” “Ah fors é lui” and Venzano’s 
waltz, “Ah! Che assorta” were much ap- 
plauded. Various encores were added, in- 
cluding “Home, Sweet Home” and “The 
Last Rose of Summer” in which, however, 
Mme. Tetrazzini’s English might have been 
Esperanto for all that one could under- 
stand of it. 

The Alexandra Palace Choral and Or- 
chestral Society, which gives its first con- 
cert of the season on October 4, is to have 
the compliment of the attendance in state 
of the Lord Mayor and Sheriffs of London. 
The Society is now in its fifteenth year, 
and, under the conductorship of Allen Gill, 
has taken its place as one of the finest of 
English choirs. It gives a longer season 
than any other society, its work being 
spread over nine months, with a concert 
every month, One of the chief novelties 
of the season will be the first production 
in London of Max Bruch’s “Power of 
Song,” which will be performed on Jan- 
uary 24. 

The Italian chorus appearing at the Lon- 
don Hippodrome, said to be the pick of the 
largest operatic theaters in Italy, is well 
worth hearing. Ernesto Caronna has,a fine 
baritone voice, of which he makes excellent 
use, and the conductor, Gino Puccetti, is 
evidently an experienced musician, 

Ten concerts have been arranged by the 
Classical Concert Society for the Autumn 
beginning on October 15. The ‘programs 
will consist chiefly of classical music, but a 
welcome expansion is made by the inclusion 
of the work of living composers, English 
and foreign. 

The Hallé Orchestra of Manchester, will 
appear at the National Sunday League’s 
Concert at the London Opera House on 
October 19, conducted by Michael Balling. 

A. M. S. 





Huss Joint Recital Depicts History of 
Music 


Mr. and Mrs. Henry Holden Huss, com- 
poser-pianist and soprano, whose joint re- 
citals have won favorable comment 
throughout the country, will this 
year offer in their appearances a unique 
feature called “Four Centuries of Songs 
and Dances.” This program includes Rus- 
sian, Norwegian, Polish, Hungarian, Dan- 
ish, German, French, English and Ameri- 
can music, chronologically arranged to 
show the enormous development of the art 
of music, short as has been its history. 
The program will be presented before 
many clubs and colleges. The Husses will 
give a recital at A®olian Hall, New York, 
on the afternoon of December Io. 


Kubelik’s New York Concert 


Jan Kubelik is announced for a concert 
in the New York Hippodrome Sunday eve- 
ning, October 19. The violinist, who will 
have the assistance of the New York Sym- 
phony Orchestra under Walter Damrosch, 
has arranged a varied program which he 
believes will make a special appeal. It is 
two years since Kubelik has played in 
America. Since his last visit he has been 
heard frequently in Europe. Two months 
of last Summer he spent in South America. 











LOYAL PHILLIPS SHAWE 


BARITONE SOLOIST 
Teacher of Singing 
Concert Direction 
MARSHALL B. MARTIN 
1405 Turks Head Bidg. Providence, R. |. 
Studios: 6 Newbury St., Boston, Mass. 





Bertha Wesselhoeft Swift 


SOPRANO 
Teacher of Singing 


CONCERTS AND RECITALS 


Miss Swift has had great success in Song Re- 
citals for children in Boston and elsewhere and is 
now ready to accept engagements to give her 
programs before Clubs, Church Societies, or in 
Private Houses. These recitals are unique and 
have created widespread interest. The dramatic 
side of each little Song Story is so vividly brought 
out that children and grown-ups alike are fas- 
cinated. 





Miss Bertha Wesselhoeft Swift gave a song recital Thursday night in Potter 
Hall, Boston, from a program of about a score of English and German songs, with 
two songs in French, by Mr. Loeffler. Miss Swift’s agreeable soprano voice and her 
sympathetic interpretative poWer were convincingly displayed. It was evident that 
she belongs to the too small list of Boston singers who can give a long recital of 
songs in various moods and schools without wearying either themselves or the audi- 
ence. Miss Swift is to be especially thanked for singing most of her program in Eng- 
lish, too much out of fashion of late in our concerts.—Boston ‘‘Evening Transcript.” 


HUNTINGTON CHAMBERS BOSTON, MASS. 
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WHITTIER 


Vocal Instruction 





Soprano 
246 Huntington Ave , 
Boston 
Portsmouth, N. H. - - - Monday 
Manchester, N. H. - - - Thursday 
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QE 
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all Singers Who Visited America.’’ 
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WINNIPEG WANTS OWN 
SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 


Preliminary Steps for Its Organization 
Taken—Brabazon Lowther Opens 


Recital Season 

WInnipeec, CAN., Sept. 29.—The musical 
season in Winnipeg opened encouragingly 
with a song recital given by Brabazon 
Lowther the Celtic baritone, in Trinity 
Hall, Thursday evening last, the first of 
two recitals which Mr. Lowther has an- 
nounced. The second will be given Oc- 
tober g, in the same hall. Mr. Lowther was 
in excellent form, and delighted his large 
audience from the start to finish of a 
widely varied and effectively constructed 
program. 

The German group, songs by Schubcrt 
and Brahms, and the French group elicited 
the greatest applause next to the group of 
English songs. The singer had to repeat 
several songs, and at the end of the pro- 
gram the audience remained seated until 
he had added three encores, “The Birth of 
Morn,” “Drink To Me Only,” and “Mother 
o’ Mine.” 

Mr. Lowther’s voice is a baritone of wide 
range and richness of tone, and his enun- 
ciation impeccable. His program for the 
second recital is all-English, by request, 
and constructed to satisfy the demands of 
the most fastidious music lovers as well as 
those who are clamoring for everything in 
English. 

Winnipeg is following in the footsteps 
of other Canadian cities and agitating for 
a permanent symphony orchestra. Last 
evening a preliminary meeting of a few 
musicians, business men, and women who 
helong to the Musical Club was held to 
discuss ways and means. This resulted in 
the appointment of a committee of three 
to draw up and mail announcement of 
plans, and a call for a mass meeting two 
weeks hence, when it is proposed to lay the 
completed plan before the public and raise 
a guarantee found of $30,000, an amount 
calculated as sufficient to start with. 

One of the acknowledged drawbacks to 
the successful performances of an orches- 
tra in this city is the lack of a suitable au- 
ditorium. The theaters are available only 
occasionally, and, therefore, the news that 
Ernest Nixon Kitchen contemplates build- 
ing an auditorium seating 1200 in connec- 
tion with his studios is of supreme interest 
to Winnipeg. 





EMERICH CLASSES RESUMED IN BERLIN 
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Franz and Teresa Emerich in a Circle of Their Pupils at Their Summer Villa in 
Heringsdorf on the Baltic Sea—They Have Now Returned to Berlin 


ERLIN, Sept. 27.—Among the first of 
the Berlin teachers to return with 
their holiday classes from their Summer 
vacations are the Emerich pair—Maestro 
Franz and Maestra Teresa Emmerich, the 
vocal instructors, who, after a_ two 


months’ stay on the Baltic, are now inthe 
city to take up their work for the Winter 
season. The accompanying photograph 
depicts them in the midst of a circle of 
pupils at their villa in Heringsdorf, on 
the Baltic Sea. Sf 





Mr. Kitchen established himself in Win- 
nipeg seven years ago as a teacher of 
pianoforte, coming directly from Germany, 
where he had concertized with eminent 
success, and had been the assistant to 
Stepanoff. Since coming here Mr. Kitchen 
has established himself so firmly that the 
demands for his services far exceed his 
ability to meet them. Hence there has also 
been a strong demand for his pupils as 
teachers with the result that many of them 


have extensive classes. It is Mr. Kitchen’s 
intention to gather these teachers together, 
with himself as Musical Director, into one 
school. This will make for a unique in- 
stitution unlike any to be found in America, 
namely, with the entire staff of eighteen to 
twenty teachers composed exclusively of 
former pupils of the director. An artist 
course will be conducted by Mr. Kitchen in 
person, 


ie 2s Bs 


LOS ANGELES SYMPHONY 
CONCERT LIST REDUCED 


Scheduled Number Cut from Twelve ta 
Fight—People’s Orchestra Loses 
Money on Opening Concerts 





Los ANGELES, Sept. 29.—Owing to the 
great number of concerts billed for the 
opening season, there has been much ques- 
tion as to the outcome of musical and es: 
pecially orchestral affairs in Los Angele: 
this year. But nothing authentic could be 
said until trial had proved whether the 
pessimists were right. 

The Symphony Orchestra managemen\ 
has seen the handwriting on the wall and 
has reduced the number of its concerts 
from twelve to eight, with a similar number 
of rehearsals open to the public. With the 
guarantee already secured the Orchestra 
Association probably will have no great 
trouble in pulling through. 

The Auditorium, where all the big con- 
certs and those which would like to be big 
are held is already taken for 166 musical 
affairs for the coming season. Ten of 
these are for the popular orchestral con- 
certs which are given Sunday afternoons. 
Two of these concerts already have been 
given, at a loss of about $600. Of this, 
$400 has been drawn from the proportion of 
the money for the remainder of the con- 
certs, so the outcome is rather dubious. 
There is no guarantee fund and the music 
teachers who pay the bills are not looking 
on the prospect of a $25 assessment with 
feelings of pleasure. 

The leading number in the first concert 
of the People’s Orchestra, under Mr. Lebe- 
gott, was by Ged®@ge Chadwick, while the 
best on the second program was Hadley’s 
“In Bohemia” overture. The soloist of the 
first concert was Mildred Langworthy, a 
soprano who displayed a light and flexible 
voice in the “Mignon” aria. At the second 
concert, the soloists were Harold Webster, 
violinist, playing the Mendelssohn Concerto, 
and Grace Bromfield, soprano, singing “O 
Golden Sun” (Freeby) and an aria from 
“La Bohéme.” She gave these in a fresh, 
clear tone, showing good vocal founda- 
tion. The orchestra has made a good be- 
ginning and it is greatly to be hoped that 
sufficient funds may carry the season 
through. 





HAROLD 


HENRY 





CONCERT PIANIST 





Opens Season in Toledo, Ohio, 
November 12, Eastern tour, 1n- 


cluding recitals in New York 


and Boston, in December. 


Western tour as far as Denver, 
February 1 to 15. 





Pupils Accepted 





426 Fine Arts Building - 


Chicago 
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As Maliella in ‘The Jewels of the Madonna’’ 


HELEN STANLEY 


made: her most pronounced success of last season 











“Helen Stanley’s voice has 
a remarkably sweet and pure | 
quality. It is always true and | 
in its range never loses its 


musical beauty.” 


Maurice Rosenfeld, 


CHICAGO EXAMINER. 











This season with the National 
Opera of Canada, Helen Stanley, 
as leading soprano, sings, among 
other roles, “Thais,” ‘‘Louise,” 
“Tosca, Nedda in “Pagliacci,” 
Cio Cio San in “Madama Butter- 
fly,’ Salome in “Herodiade,” 
Mimi in “La Boheme,” Elsa in 


‘Lohengrin,’ and Micaela in 
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As Maliella in ‘““The Jewels of the Madonna’’ 


“Carmen. 


Artistic ability of the highest class, a remarkable voice, and a 
very pleasing personality, combined with a great versatility of inter- 
pretation makes Helen Stanley one of the leading operatic artists of 


to-day. 














For concert engagements, now under the exclusive management of 


M. H. HANSON, 437 Fifth Ave., New York City 
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DEBUSSY RECONCILED WITH 
OLDER MASTERS 
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His Is an Art That Conceals Art in Magical Beauty of Thematic 
Development 


By ALEXANDER RUSSELL 








ARK TWAIN once said that there are 
but three original jokes, and that all 
humor is merely a variation of development 
of one of these ancient themes. If Mark 
Twain had been a composer instead of a 
humorist he might have said that there are 
but three funda- 
mental elements in 
music, and that all 
song writing is a 
variation or devel- 
opment of these. 
Nor would be have 
been far wrong, al- 
though such breadth 
of statement is not 
so frequently the 
privilege of the mu- 
sician as of the hu- 
morist, 


Assuming for the 
moment this privil- 
ege, let us put it 
concisely. There 
are three kinds of 
songs: First, those that emphasize rhythm; 
second, such as are largely melodic, and 
third, those that dwell most upon _har- 
monic content. Songs have been writ- 
ten which combine these elements in vary- 
ing degree, but they are, after all, merely 
the result of certain developments of these 
fundamentals and present no new basic 
principles. Succeeding generations of great 
composers have brought the technic of song 
writing to so high a degree of efficiency 
that the literature of the lied is to-day of 
great richness and beauty. According to 
his individual bias, the song writer has re- 
vealed the trend of his genius in unmistak- 
able emphasis upon certain of these basic 
principles. Schubert was the supreme mel- 
odist, Brahms the past master of rhythms, 
and Strauss is undeniably the great har 
monist. 

It has long been established as an axiom 
that the art song must have a melody, a 
certain rhythmic interest and harmonic 
piquancy. Upon such models as Schubert, 
Brahms and Strauss the young composer 
of to-day models his efforts in this field, 
and his work evidences the influence of one 
or another of these great masters accord- 
ing to his individual talent and inclination. 

Some years ago there arose upon the 
musical horizon a star of such compelling 
beauty of radiance and of so strange an 
orbit that discussion is still rife as to 
whether it be a passing comet, the nebulous 
embers of an effete world, or a fixed planet 
in the solar system of the classics. Claude 
Achilles Debussy, the most curious figure 
in French art to-day, if not in the world, 
came apparently from nowhere, is stead- 
fastly following a path of his own, and 
consequently cannot be easily accounted for 
by the standards to which we have become 
accustomed. This is most annoying. Here 
is a composer of songs who apparently has 
thrown overboard all regard for rhythm, 
melody and “harmony as we have been 
taught it. Is he a mere juggler of chords, 
a trickster in intervals, a subtle necro 
mancer of rhythms? To the captious critic 
there seems to be a complete extinction of 
melodic lines (to paraphrase Lawrence Gil- 
man, a treatment of harmony which rarely 

















Alexander Russell 


acknowledges such a thing as chord or key 
relation and a baffling disregard of rhyth- 
uucal formule. It is unique, it is interest- 
ing, but is it sane? Are Debussy’s songs 
the works of a genius or the whims of a 
madman ? 

Whatever the final verdict may be, it 
must be admitted that to have maintained 
for a period of years so strong a hold upon 
the curiosity and imagination of the public. 
Debussy must have had some method in his 
madness, if madness it be. If we are to 
understand him we must seek a reason for 
this persistent claim upon our attention, 
and this can only be accomplished by care- 
ful examination and analysis of his work, 
not by mere reception of the mood he cre- 
ates. 

It is not surprising, therefore, to find 
that Debussy has a fixed design, a definite 
system of composition. In spite of the curi- 
ously woven texture of his songs, the icon- 
oclastic chord structures and juxtaposition 
of intervals, the careful analyst can un- 
wind the threads and separate the thematic 
material into distinct parts. That which 
sounds like an improvisation, vague and 
impressionistic, presents, after all, an ap- 
peal to reason. For Debussy makes use of 
one of the simplest, if least generally 
understood, devices of musical composi- 
tion—that of thematic development. 

Whether it be in the complex structure 
of “Le Balcon,” a song of great beauty and 
passionate intensity, or in the quiet sim- 
plicity of the “Romance,” he confines him- 
self to certain concrete ideas which he 
uses with great variety. Sometimes he sub- 
jects the theme to wholesale transposition 
to an unrelated key; often he splits it up 
into fragments and derives therefrom a 
new motif. Sometimes he lengthens or di- 
minishes the rhythmic duration of the in- 
tervals composing the theme. Frequently 
he takes only the harmonic basis of the 
theme and develops this independent of the 
melody. Then again it is inverted or com- 
bined with other themes. These are the 
methods of Beethoven and Wagner, and 
Debussy employs them with the consum- 
mate skill of a master. 

One of the best examples of his method 
of construction may be found in a song of 
rare charm and exquisite poetry, “Crest 
l’extase langoureuse,” one of the ‘“Ariettes 
Oublices,” where the introductory theme 
appears either in fragments or in its en- 
tirety almost continuously throughout, and 
with but little departure from the tonality 
of the song. This theme is a descending 
series of chords over an open fifth on the 
dominant in the bass. Its melodic outline 
is repeated by the voice and is subjected to 
inversions of one measure each and fol- 
lowed by its reappearance in the bass. A 
contrasting theme then makes its appear- 
ance, shifting by unexpected transpositions 
to a semi-cadence, when the first theme re- 
turns. This is then broken into fragments 
from which a new motif is derived. This 
new motif may be said to become a third 
theme, which is employed either entire or 
in part in alternation with the first theme 
throughout the remainder of the song 
With the exception of secondary themes 
above mentioned, every measure of this 
sone can be traced directly to the intro 


ductory idea. Thus does Debussy achieve 
unity in variety, the great desideratum of 
all creative art. 

The vocal part of Debussy’s songs is so 
integral a part of the general musical 
scheme that it cannot be said to exist inde- 
pendent of the accompaniment. Is this so 
far removed from Wagner’s characteris- 
tics? By writing an ascending voice part 
over a descending accompaniment Debussy 
maintains well-balanced harmonic “curves.” 
Is this contrary to the textbooks? He treats 
the melodic outline of the vocal part as if 
it were to be declaimed instead of sung— 
that is, with the natural inflections of the 
text. This is certainly Wagner’s device. 
According to the prosody of the poem, 
Debussy extends his lyric lines in long 
phrases, or breaks them into bits, and in 
response to the poetic significance of his 
text dwells successively upon the same note 
in varying rhythm or interpolates melodic 
fragments here and there. This is not so 
unusual a process. 

Realizing that his songs might be diffi- 
cult of interpretation according to accepted 
standards, Debussy has carefully indicated 
exactly how they should be sung. [Even 
where a ritard is marked, he thoughtfully 
writes down the duration of each note, so 
that the singer may almost sing in strict 


time and yet secure rhythmical variety. 
Any one who has heard Maggie Teyte sing 
Debussy must have remarked this. 

li Debussy has evolved a novel harmonic 
scheme from well-nigh obsolete scales, he 
also employs the chromatic and diatoni¢ 
scales of the classics; if he often treats 
chords es if they had no relation to each 
other and were their own excuse for exist- 
ence, he does sometimes prepare and re- 
solve them according to accepted custom; 
if he seeks by unusual inter-relation of in- 
tervals to produce the tone-color he desires 
he is not always blind to logical “voice” 
progressions, and if he makes essential a 
fine discrimination in the use of the sus- 
taining pedal, it is for the very good reason 
that without some understanding of har- 
monics and overtones, his songs may be 
made to sound crude and coarse. 

It is not so much, then, in his modus 
operandi that Debussy differs from other 
great song writers. It is rather in the 
magical beauty of his ideas and a genius 
for tonal chiaroscuro that his peculiar tal- 
ents are demonstrated. With that art which 
conceals art he casts a wondrous sheen of 
kaleidoscopic color over the cunning of his 
workmanship. If he was less of an arti- 
san he would be less of an artist. This, 
then, is the “why” of Debussy’s songs. 








WARREN PLANS FESTIVAL 


BY ITS UNITED FORCES 





ARREN, O., Oct. 4.—Warren, a city of 

14,000 inhabitants, has hustling musical 
conditions, with a symphony orchestra of 
lifty-five, two military bands of forty-five 
and thirty members, a choral club of one 
hundred and another with sixty members, 
many good church choirs, a music club, a 
college of music and many music teachers, 
all united with perfect good feeling. 
There is also a high school chorus and two 
glee clubs, beside the work of the pupils 
of the lower grades, which are doing great 
work. In Dana’s Musical Institute are to 
be found the symphony orchestra, one of 
the choral clubs and several chamber music 
ensemble organizations. Every Wednesday 
evening for forty weeks, from September 
to June, there is given in Dana Hall a 
concert free to the public by members of 
the school, assisted by some one of the 
ensemble organizations. The school also 
carries on an artists’ course at a very nom- 
inal fee. Dana Hall is the scene of many 
concerts presented by the other organiza- 
tions. 

The Afternoon Musical Club has used 
the plan of study recommended by the 
National Federation of Music Clubs. 

The club has been honored for the past 
two years, in that one of its members, 
Mrs. C, A, Dietz, was made vice-president 
for the State of Ohio. In 1912 the club 
honored its first president, Mrs. Lynn &b, 
Dana, by making her an honorary life 
member of the Federation. The club will 
continue its study of Russian and modern 
I'rench music. On October 7 the club will 
present Marion Green, the Chicago bari- 
tone, in a recital. 

The music department of the public 
schools, A. W. Ashley director, plans to 
give the following works for the fourth 
annual May festival, 1914: “The Crusa- 
ders,” by Gade; “The Lady of Shalott,” by 
Bendall, and “The Minnesinger,” by Rath- 
bone. Under Mr. Ashley’s direction the 
High School Singing Club has given “The 
Rose Maiden,” by Cowen; “Building of the 
Ship,” by Lahee, and “Dreamking and His 
Love,” by Parker. The High School Girls’ 
Glee Club has given “The Lady of Sha- 
lott” and “The Legend of Bregenz,” by 
Bendall, and “King René’s Daughter,’ by 


Smart. Soloists of national reputation 
have assisted at these festivals, among 
them Frederic Martin, Mabel Beddoe, Ben- 
jamin Berry and Mrs. Werner West. 

The Warren Choral Society, Francis J. 
Sadhier, director, will present either the 
“Messiah” or “Creation” at the holiday 
time and in the Spring “Samson and 
Delilah” will be the offering. Last year was 
the initial performance of the society, with 
“Elijah.” 

There is a plan on foot for a festival in 
the Spring, combining the orchestra and 
chorus from Dana’s Musical Institute, the 
chorus from the High School and the local 
Choral Society. The plans are meeting 
with success. in Be Dr 


ELEANOR SPENCER’S RETURN 


To Make New York Début After Eight 
Years’ Stay in Europe 


An American pupil of Leschetizky 
and Harold Bauer whose début will be 
watched with interest will be that of 
Kleanor Spencer. This young pianist will 
return to her native country on the Rotter- 
dam October 12, after a stay of eight years 
abroad. Her first New York appearance 
will take place on November 11 in Car- 
negie Hall. 

Although Miss Spencer was born in the 
United States she can hardly be called an 
American product, as she left her Chicago 
home at the age of three, and since then 
has spent most of her time in Europe. 
Miss Spencer’s first prominent teacher was 
Harold Bauer and to-day she looks upon 
him as the ideal concert pianist. In 
Vienna Miss Spencer studied under Les- 
chetizky and his assistant, Mme. Malwina 
sree. 

Miss Spencer made her début in Bech- 
stein Hall, London, in April, 1910. During 
her short career she has frequently ap 
peared under such noted conductors as 
\rthur Nikisch, Willem Mengelberg, Hut- 
schenruyter, Dr. Ernst Kunwald, Olsen, 
Dietrich, Steinbach and others. Her last 
recital was in London, September 18, un- 
der Sir Henrv Wood. She gives a recital 
at Wells College, Aurora, N. Y., on Oc- 


tober 21. 
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ITALIAN ORCHESTRA 
MAKES ITS DEBUT 


Creditable Performance by New 
Organization Opens New York 
Concert Season 





—Ronsgeanncces: § to the precedent established 

of recent years the New York concert 
season, which opened in A£olian Hall last 
Sunday afternoon began with an orchestral 
performance instead of a vocal or instru- 
mental recital. Such interest as is always 


conjoined with the inception of the mu-- 


sical year as such was enhanced on this 
occasion by the fact that the Italian Sym- 
phony Orchestra, of which the composer, 
Pietro Floridia, is conductor, was accorded 


its maiden hearing. The organization is 
not, it is understood, to become an active 
competitor of the other instrumental bodies 
with which this city is quite sufficiently 
supplied. Only one other concert in New 
York is to be given this year. 

The attendance Sunday was of moderate 
size, but might have been better had the 
weather been less conducive to open-air 
activities. However, plenty of enthusiasm 
was manifested for the playing of the or- 
chestra, the work of Mr. Floridia and the 
singing of the soloist, Horatio Connell, the 
American bass baritone. 

If the orchestra intends to make a prop- 
aganda for Italian symphonic music Sun- 
day’s program gave no evidence of the 
fact. The size of A£olian Hall, as has 
been noted on numerous previous in- 
stances, does not permit of completely 
satisfactory results where orchestral works 
of the heavier instrumental caliber are the 
question. The program of the first con- 
cert offered several such—notably the 
“Meistersinger” Preludes and the “Invoca- 
tion to Youth” from Mr. Floridia’s opera, 
“Paoletta.” Beethoven’s “Pastoral” Sym- 
phony, the piéce de résistance, might also 
be classified under this head by virtue of 


its heavy thunderstorm. The opening 
number was Cherubini’s ‘“Lodoiska” 
Overture, which is not as familiar as the 
“Anacreon” or the “Water Carrier,” 
though it deserves to be more so. 

The personnel of the organization has 
to a large extent been drafted from dif- 
ferent orchestras throughout the country. 
In the main it is respectably constituted 
and considering that the concert was the 
first (with all that the fact implies) the 
artistic average of the playing was com- 
mendably high. Defects of execution were, 
of course, to be expected. The orchestral 
tone is substantial if not always ideally 
balanced, brilliant or refined. Time, con- 
fidence and a further esprit de corps will 
in all. likelihood eliminate little short- 
comings in the matter of precision and 
smoothness of attack and bring a greater 
freedom of rhythmical movement and a 
wider range of nuance. As a beginning 
the present was distinctly encouraging, 
especially as the players have energy and 
fire. 

Mr. Floridia’s conducting has authorita- 
tive sweep and virility. His readings mani- 
fest intelligence and musicianship. The 
Cherubini overture—strongly suggestive of 
Beethoven—was planned on broad. lines 
and sufficiently well delivered. Not a 
little in the interpretation of the sym- 
phony called for praise, even though one 
missed the note of poetic eloquence, a 
sense of elasticity of tempo and, in the 
second movement, due feeling for the 
suavity of melodic contours. The Wagner 
overture was better done than the other 
numbers. Mr. Floridia brought out its 
pompous breadth and grandeur with gen- 
erally fortunate results and proper atten- 
tion to the needful modifications of speed. 

Mr. Connell sang the “Paoletta” excerpt 
with splendid warmth of vocal quality, 
perfect intonation and emotional fervor. 
The voice part is not especially grateful, 
yet the basso made the most of what it 
offers. The music itself is more impressive 
in its wealth of orchestral effect than in its 
further content, thought it has a quality of 
dramatic forcefulness. Not a little of it 
savors strongly of Wagner. H. F. P. 


Christine Nilsson recently celebrated her 
seventieth birthday at her villa near Men- 
tone. 

















HUNTINGTON CHAMBERS—_BOSTON 


PAUL 


HULTMAN 


PIANIST 


BRIEF COMMENTS FROM THE 
PRESS: 

The surprise of the evening was the 

pianist, Mr. Paul Hultman, who pos- 


sesses a powerful, highly polished 
technic and temperament—Minneapolis 
Journal. 


Mr. Hultman suggested the renowned 
De Pachmann in lightness and flexi- 
bility of touch.—Jamestown (N. Y.) 
Morning Post. 

Mr. Hultman is one of the most 
promising pianists of the day. His 
technic is, it seems, perfect and this 
combined with such subtle, artistic tem- 
perament placing him in perfect sympa- 
thy with the composer, combines to 
make him the real artist.—Jamestown 
Evening Journal. 

The flexibility of his touch and ease 
with which he plays marks him as one 
of the most promising pianists in the 
musical world.—Red Wing (Minn.) 
Daily Republican. 

Mr. Hultman, from America, proved 
himself to be a talented young pianist 
and is already the possessor of a highly 
developed technic.—Stockholms Dag- 
blad. 

Mr. Hultman displayed a phenomenal 
technic and was equal to his great task. 
He also proved his ability as a composer. 
The audience filled the large auditorium 
to the last seat.—Falun Daily News. 


HULTMAN -McQUAID SCHOOL OF 
MUSIC - - - WORCESTER 
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NOTABLE SINGING 
IN MAINE FESTIVAL 


Ovation to Schumann-Heink and 
Other Soloists of Chapman 
Chorus 


ANGOR, ME., Oct. 5.—After the weather 
man had_ slackened a_ torrential 
downpour in time for the opening of the 
Eastern Maine Festival, on October 2, 
vehicles of all descriptions began to come 
from all sections of the city and converge 
at the Auditorium, passing through several 
million gallons of New England mud. In- 
side the hall there was a capacity throng 
to greet Mme. Schumann-Heink, who 
scored one of the biggest successes of any 
Maine festival in the Wagner memorial 





program. 
The noted contralto sang “Gerechter 
Gott,” from “Rienzi,” followed by de- 


mands for two encores, “When the Roses 
Bloom” and “The Rosary.” To her subse- 
quent song group, “Madame” added the 
“Brindisi,” from “Lucrezia Borgia,’ which 
was followed by a ten-minute ovation. 
Mildred Faas, soprano, displayed the 
delicate timbre of her voice to splendid 
advantage in “Dich Theure Halle,” from 
“Tannhauser,” adding Rimsky Korsakow’s 
“Song of India” as a much appreciated 
encore. John Finnegan’s “Una Furtiva 
Lagrima,” from “Elisir d’Amore,” won the 
tenor instant approval, and he had to pro- 
vide two extras, including “I Hear You 
Calling Me,” sung with delicate artistry. 
A welcome was extended to Cecil Fan- 
ning, who not only showed his power as a 
baritone, but as a poet, in verses apprecia- 
tive of Mr. and Mrs. W. R. Chapman, the 
inspiring executives of the festival. Mr. 
Fanning’s musicianship and vocal richness 
were called into play in the Elgar “Go 
Forth Upon Thy Journey.” Mr. Chatman’s 
chorus and orchestra did excellent work. 


Financial Success 


More successful financially than the 
usual Friday events were the artistically 
satisfying concerts of Friday. Cornelia 
Rider-Possart was warmly acclaimed at 
the afternoon concert in Rubinstein’s D 
Minor Concerto and artistic shorter num- 
bers. The Chopin Funeral March was 
played in memory of Prof. Henry L. Chap- 
man and Charles J. Wardley. George 
Harris, Jr., member of a distinguished 
Maine family, made a decided hit in a 
group of three songs, supplemented by en- 
cores. 

Verdi's “Manzoni” Requiem was sung 
under Mr. Chapman's baton on Friday eve- 
ning to celebrate the composer’s centenary. 
Roberta Beatty, the contralto, established 
herself in favor immediately, both by her 
appealing vocal quality and by her unusual 
beauty. Max Salzinger, the Viennese bari- 
tone, of the Montreal Opera, was another 
newcomer who aroused stormy enthusiasm, 
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and his “Confutatis” was a notable per- 
formance. Miss Faas and Mr. Harris 
strengthened by several degrees their pre- 
vious good impressions of the week. Mr. 
Chapman’s work with the chorus was ad- 
mirable. The audience was the largest of 
any oratorio night. 


Welcome Mme. Blauvelt 


A greeting that amounted to an ovation 
was given to Mme, Lillian Blauvelt at the 
Saturday morning rehearsal. The soprano 
was in superb form at the Saturday eve- 
ning concert, enrapturing her hearers with 
Verdi’s “Sicilian Vespers” and the “Balla- 
tella” from “Pagliacci.” A performance of 
“The God and the Maid,” by von Fielitz, 
was a delightful feature, the soloists with 
the excellent chorus being Mme. Blauvelt, 
Mr. Harris and Mr. Fanning. At the pop- 
ular matinée there was some attractive 
singing by Mr. Finnegan and by Mr. Fan- 
ning, the latter with H. B. Turpin as his 
accompanist. The entire festival is to be 
repeated in Portland on October 6, 7 and 8. 





The first rehearsal of the Matinee Musi- 
cal Club Choral will be held in the club 
rooms, Philadelphia, on October-14. The 
choral now numbers eighty members 
and is again under the leadership of Helen 
Pulaski Innes. Mrs. Frederick W. Abbott 
will be accompanist throughout the sea- 
son. A program of unusual interest will 
be given at the invitation concert at With- 
erspoon Hall on February 24. 
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ERIE TO HAVE ITS OWN 





SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 








RIE, PA., Sept. 30.—The finest musical 

acquisition Erie could possibly have is its 
own symphony orchestra, and it is now 
assured. Franz Kohler has assembled an 
organization of men and women, most of 
whom are soloists, several famous in their 
line and who share the enthusiasm of their 


leader. The following is a list of the 
members : . Mo 
Director, Franz Kohler; first violin, 


Mrs, Autumn Hall-Curtis (concertmeister), 
Mr. Melvin, Mr. Kohler, Mr. Demuling, 
Mr. Knoll, Mr. Weisart, Mr. Guy, Mrs. 
Neeld, Miss Waldermarson; second violin, 
Mr. Cleveland, Miss Coats, Mr. Heiseler, 
Mr. Royer, Mr. Gebhart, Mr. Carter, Mr. 
Williams; viola, Mr. Hook, Mr. Wies- 
bauer, Mr. Winter; ’cello, Mr, Galbraith, 
Mr. Parkerson, Mr. Caughey, Miss Lorson, 
Mr. Cleveland; bass, Mr. Fielder, Mr. 
Schlaudecker, Mr. Manch; flute, Mr. J. 
Cavanaugh, Mr. T. Cavanaugh; piccolo, 
Mr. Sherwood; oboe, Mr. Yelgerhouse; 
clarinet, Mr. Lanza, Mr. Morelli; cornet, 
Mr. Lang, Mr. Sedler; trombone, Mr. 
Losey, Mr. Woodward; tympani, Mr. Ry- 
der; drums, Mr. Baumann, Mr. Dickinson ; 
harp, Miss Miller; accompanist, Mr. 
Ebisch. 

One of the pleasures of the coming sea- 
son will be a recital by Mr. and Mrs. David 
Mannes, who have been engaged by the 
Erie Teachers’ Association. 

The several schools of music, including 
our new Erie Conservatory, which is open- 
ing with a splendid faculty, are all enroll- 
ing many pupils. The following weil- 
known teachers constitute the faculty of 
the Erie Conservatory: Peter Le Sueur, 
principal, piano, organ and theoretical 
studies; Charles Le Sueur, .vice-principal, 
voice; Mrs. C. W. McKean, voice; Ruth 
Bowers, violin; Alice Sloan, piano and 
violin; F..H. Losey, brass instruments; W, 
H. Hook, violin, viola and mandolin; H. 
M. Sherwood, flute; F. Lanza, clarinet; H. 
M. Parkerson, violoncello; F. C. Fielder, 
contrabass; Mrs. Winifred Le Sueur, elo- 
cution and dramatic art; secretary, Lucy 
J. Hogan. 

The Vincent Studio, Kohler School of 
Music, Manville Vocal Studios and mu- 
sical departments of “Villa Marie” and St. 
Benedict academies will afford their pupils 


manifold opportunities. There are hosts 
of private teachers, including the follow- 
ing: Mrs. C, C. Colby, Lois Berst, Caro- 


line Ferguson, Tekla Baur, Mrs. W. C. 
Norman, Catharine Winter, Mrs. Eva Mc- 
Coy, George E. Culp, Mrs. Sarah Gifford, 


Angeline Gilford, Otto F. Ebisch, Nellie 
Loeslier, Mrs. Edwin  Ebisch, Franz 
Hohler, Morris G. Williams, Martin An- 


stead, Charles G. Woolsey, Wilbur C. 
Guy, Alexander G. Senger, Mrs. G. W. 
Carter, Huldah Schuster-Schnurman, Ger- 
trude Delano, Gertrude Sechrist-Reinecke 
and others. 

We are gaining each season in the way 
of good concerts. Less than two years ago 
we had our first series of subscription con- 
certs managed by Mrs. Eva McCoy, and 
previous to that time one or two important 
musical events were all that could be un- 
dertaken in a season. Last year we had 
eleven or twelve. 

While the “Artists’ Course” established 
by Mrs. McCoy must remain the pioneer 
concert course of Erie there will be others 
this season. The Apollo Club, a _ splen- 
did organization of men, conducted by M. 
G. Williams, opens a series of three con- 
certs October 9, with Frances Alda, Gutia 
Cassini, Frank La Forge and the club. 

Franz Kohler and Mr. Williams are con- 
templating a series of morning musicales 
to be given at the Hotel Lawrence, and 
they will also give joint studio recitals. 
Mr. Kohler will appear as a violin soloist, 
assisted by Miss Mason, about October 16. 

Paderewski, announced some time ago 
for October, will of course furnish the 
chief event of the coming season. E. M. 





“MAXINE ELLIOTT” OF VIOLIN 





Cordelia Lee Keeps Natural Manner of 
Western Girl After Stay Abroad 


Cordelia Lee, the Western girl who is 
the latest of the women violinists to arrive 
in this country for a tour, is not only a 
talented “fiddler” but has been called the 
“Maxine Elliott” of the violin’ world. 
Eight years away from the prairies of 
Dakota and the city of Minneapolis have 
in no way changed Miss Lee. She has ac- 
quired no affectations from Paris, Berlin 
or St. Petersburg, but still clings to the 
same natural, hearty manner that one ex- 
pects to find in the persons who inhabit the 
Middle West. 

Since going abroad Miss Lee has learned 
to be a great admirer of the Russians, for 
the violinist found all that was good in the 
“big black empire.” As she has appeared 
successfully in St. Petersburg and Moscow 
four times in one season, her friendly feel- 
ing is quite natural. When this young 
woman was asked what she thought of the 
Russian audiences she replied: 

“The Russians are the greatest lovers of 
music in the world. What do I think of 
Auer as a teacher? Elman, Zimbalist and 
Parlow answer that question. Mr. Auer 
is one of the reasons why I admire the 
Russians so much,” 
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Before studying with Auer Miss Lee 
made several tours through continental 
Europe. One of her favorite cities in 
Europe is Helsingfors, Finland. 

“Everybody there goes to heat good mu- 
sic,” she says; “it is not an uncommon 
sight to see a dozen fishermen and their 
wives standing in line at the box office.” 

Miss Lee will give her first New York 
recital on October 23 in A®olian Hall. She 
will appear with several of the big orches- 
tras and also in recital in a number of the 
large cities. 








EMMA LOEFFLER TO 
JOIN MINNEAPOLIS 
ORCHESTRA TOUR 











Emma Loeffler, Dramatic Soprano, and 
Ivan Morawski at His Summer Home 
at Fitz William, N. H. 


Prior to the opening of her concert sea- 
son Emma Loeffler, the dramatic soprano, 
who was favorably received in her New 
York recital last Winter, spent a_ short 
time coaching with Ivan Morawski, the 
veteran teacher, at his Summer home, litz 
William, N. H. 

Miss Loeffler will be heard this year un- 
der the management of Antonia Sawyer, 
who is arranging a strong list of engage- 
ments for her. She has already been en- 
gaged by many important clubs, will appear 
as soloist at one of the concerts of the 
Minneapolis Orchestra in Minneapolis and 
will accompany that organizatiou on its 
Spring tour. During the Summer Miss 
Loeffler has added several new songs to her 
répertoire, among them a “Rhapsodie” by 
Campbell-Tipton to the Walt Whitman 
poem of that name. 


Harpist Salzedo Plays at 
Long Island 


Hempstead, 


Carlos Salzedo, the celebrated French 
harp virtuoso, won an unusual success at 
the concert given in the Harriman Gym- 
nasium at Hempstead, L. I., on Thursday 
last week. The concert was for the benefit 
of the Gymnasium Club and was attended 
by a large audience of the élite of Hemp- 
stead and Garden City. 

Mr. Salzedo played “Priére,” by 
mans; “Arabesque,” by Debussy; 
“Impromptu Caprice’; his own 
tion, “Variations on an Old Stvle 
and extra numbers, being 
and again. 
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OBERLIN ARTISTS’ COURSE 
IS NOTEWORTHY SERIES 





Famed Soloists Booked for Conserva- 
tory Concerts Which First Bring 
Josef Hofmann 


O., Oct. 4.—The artist recital 
course of the Oberlin Conservatory of 
Music offers attractive features this year. 
On November 17 Josef Hofmann will give 
a piano recital. On December 2 Oscar 
Seagle, the celebrated American baritone, 
who lives and teaches in Paris, will give 
a recital. Mr. Seagle is well known in 
Oberlin and his coming is eagerly awaited. 
December 13 the Philadelphia Orchestra 
will give a symphony concert, with an as- 
sisting piano soloist. Julia Culp will give a 
vocal recital on January 14. Mme. Culp 
was to have been in Oberlin last year, but 
on account of a conflict of dates was un- 
able to appear. 

On February 17 


OBERLIN, 


Jacques Thibaud, the 
celebrated French violinist, is expected. 
This will be Thibaud’s first visit to this 
country in ten years. The Minneapolis 
Crcehesira, under the direction of Emil 
Oberhoffer, will give a symphony concert 
on March 7. During the Spring term 
Harold Bauer, the pianist, will be heard. 
Both Bauer and Hofmann visit Oberlin 
each time they tour this country, and are 
Wi a welcomed. Gerardy, the Belgian 
‘cellist, ic booked for a date in April. 

As a "leas to the musical season in 
Oberlin, the May Festival will be held 
during the second week in May. The Ober- 
lin Musical Union, under the direction of 
George Whitfield Andrews, will sing 
“Odysseus,” by Bruch, and the new work 
of Piern!, “The Children’s Crusade.” They 
will be assisted by famous soloists and ac- 
companied by the Chicago Symphony Or- 
chesira. 





Mrs. Nichols, Pianist, Widely Booked 


Mrs. John W. Nichols, who has been 
earning deserved recognition as one of the 
foremost women pianists in this country, 
has been engaged by the Warren (O.) Con- 
servatory of Music to play the Schumann 
Concerto in A Minor with the Conserva- 
tory Orchestra during the early part of 
lebruary. She is already booked for many 
recitals during the season 1913-14, and will 
appear with her husband, the tenor, in 
their joint recitals which are becoming SO 
popular with musical clubs. 

Mrs. Nichols is the recipient of several 
medals and prizes from the. Royal College 
of Music, London, where she was grad- 
uated as Hester Hardman, and later passed 
the examination in that famous school 
which made her an associate of the Royal 
College of Music. She has been engaged 
as pianist of the Frank Croxton Quartet 
forthe coming season, 
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ERNEST L. BRIGGS 


MANAGER 


Distinguished Musical Artists 
Sixth Floor, Steinway Hall Building 
CHICAGO 


Concert and Operatic Stars Available for Spring Festivals 
in April and May, 1914: 
RAYMON BLANCHART, Bari- MARY HIGHSMITH, Soprano. 
tone, Boston Grand Opera Com- JOHN HOFFMAN, Tenor. 
pany; recently from the Royal 
Opera, Madrid. DR. FERY LULEK, Baritone. 


ROSA OLITZKA, Contralto, Metro- MISSES LUCILE AND PAULINE 
politan Grand Opera Company; REYNOLDS, Sopranos. 
Canadian National Grand Opers EDITHE ROBERTS, Soprano. 
Company (by arrangement with R. 
E. Johnston). ETHELYNDE SMITH, Soprano. 


AMERICAN ARTISTS OPERA MARCIAN THALBERG, French 
COMPANY, Kurt Donath, Director. Pianist. 



































The Max Jacobs String Quartet 


The American String 
Quartet 


—_— 


The sixth year of a recognized quartet, 
originating by the desire of players of the 
New York Philharmonic Orchestra to per- 
fect an American Organization that might 
compare favorably with the famous Euro- 
pean Organizations. Indefatigable efforts 
and constant and harmonious study and 
rehearsal have brought the organization 
to a remarkable degree of perfection. 
The repertoire includes the best works of 
all composers of classical and modern 
chamber music and the programs include 
quartets, quintets, trios, sonatas, violin 
and cello solos. 











Photo by Miskin 
IN THE MOZART QUARTET in B flat major the organization played with delightful rhythm 
and simplicity, befitting the simplicity of the composition. This organization is well worthy of the 
enthusiastic support of the music-loving public.—New York Call. 
MENDELSSOHN’S QUARTET, Op. 44, was the opening number of the Max Jacobs’ String 
Quartet, which was played with unusual skill and unmarred technic. The smaller Russian numbers 
were admirably suited to Mr. Jacobs’ penchant for softer and more melodious forms of music. 
Springfield Union. 
Concert Direction, ERNEST L. BRIGGS, representing Briggs Musical Bureau, Sixth Floor Steinway 
Hall Building, Chicago. ' 
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“His singing of the 
prologue of ‘Pagliacci’ 
was a notable success, 
for he sang it ‘with 
great power in clear res- 
onant tones, while his 
singing of the smaller 
songs was sympathetic 





and pleasing. 
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CREATOR OF ROLES 


There has not been an important operatic premiére at leading 
opera houses in Italy, Spain, Portugal, Russia, England, 
Germany, Austria, France, North and South 

America by such composers as: 


MASCAGNI, MONTEMEZZI, ZANDONAI, Etc. 


For which Cav. Piero Schiavazzi has not 
been chosen to create the chief tenor rdéle. 





Now in San Francisco with ‘‘Western Metropolitan Opera Co.’’ 
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WOULD RESTRICT CONCERT MANAGERS 





Berlin Agitated Over Measure Brought Before Prussian Legislature— 
Lilli Lehmann’s ‘‘ Briinnhilde’’ Armour Bequeathed to Melanie 
Kurt for Her American Appearances—Two New Berlin Concert 


Halls 


European Bureau of Musical America, 
Neue Winterfeldtstrasse 30, 
Berlin, W., Sept. 25, 1913. 
HE latter part of last week saw an- 
other congress of musicians in the 
House of Representatives for Prussia. 
The event was the first meeting of the 
newly formed association of musicians 
which calls itself “Freie Vereinigung Au- 
suebender Kunstler.” The topic of topics 
which dominated all other interests was 
the question brought up by the attorney, 
Dr. Osterrieth, in an address concerning 
the advisability of including concert mana- 
gers under the new law governing regis- 
tration bureaus. According to this law, an 
employment intermediator is _ prohibited 
from organizing any undertaking re- 
quiring the services of persons for whom 
he is active as agent. It would therefore 
be illegal for the manager of an artist to 
organize concerts at which that artist ap- 
peared. This question seems to have had 
the effect of an exploding bomb-shell. It 
has given rise to numerous lengthy discus- 
sions in the Berlin press, but the opinions 
of artists, critics and others, which have 
been published, differ so widely that it 
would be difficult to judge what standpoint 
seems to be most popular. 

Wagner’s home, the Villa Wahnfried in 
Bayreuth, has been visited by far less dis- 
tinguished guests than are usually to be 
found there. On Tuesday night burglars 
broke into the villa and proved by their 
selection of relics that they were antiquary 
connoisseurs of no mean order. It is sup- 
posed that the thieves entered the villa 
through a window in the rear of the house 
and forthwith proceeded to the famous 
music room, from which most of the rooms 
are accessible. This leads the authori- 
ties to suspect that the thieves were famil- 
iar with the interior of the villa. The 


objects which the burglars secured are 


Wagner’s watch, with the back of blue 
enamel and studded with diamonds, a pres- 
ent of King Ludwig II of Bavaria, esti- 
mated at 3,000 marks; a valuable snuff- 











Mme. LILLIAN 


SHERWOOD- 
NEWKIRK 


SOPRANO 


VOICE CULTURE 





STUDIOS: Metropolitan Opera House 
Building, New York, and 


11 Morgan Ave., Norwalk, Conn. 





An Appreciative Letter from a Pupil: 
Artesia, New Mexico 
Dear Mme. Newkirk: 

Since I have gotten back I have been 
so helped by my Summer’s work with you 
that I feel on a firm footing for my Win- 
ter’s work. Your teaching makes plain 
so many difficulties; such lucid, practical 
ideas, so well taught, cannot fail to be of 
remarkable assistance. All my friends 
here have congratulated me, and I have 
sung a number of times already since I 
returned. 

With love—-MABELLE WELTON. 














box, estimated at 2,000 marks, another 
snuff-box, a valuable watch chain and the 
gold medal for arts and sciences presented 
by the King of Wiirtemberg. The total 


_value of the objects stolen is estimated at 


7,500 marks. 

Mme. Melanie Kurt, who will be heard 
at the Metropolitan in the season after 
next, is unquestionably one of the best Wag- 
nerian dramatic sopranos of the present 
day. She is frequently likened to Lilli Leh- 
mann in her zenith, and small wonder, for 
she is really the favorite pupil of the once 
sublime Briinnhilde. In appreciation of 
Mme. Kurt’s splendid art, Lilli Lehmann 
has offered her her own Briinnhilde armour 
for her American engagement, so that in 
the season of 1914-15 Americans will see 
the successor of Mme. Lehmann arrayed 
in the same armour in which many of them 
admired the incomparable Lilli almost 
twenty years ago. 

Two New Concert Halls 


During the Summer vacation two new 
concert halls have sprung up in Berlin, the 
“Meister Saal” in Kothner strasse, a com- 
paratively small hall seating 350 persons, 
and the “Marmor Saal’ (Marble Hall). in 
the Hotel Esplanade, a more gorgeous hall. 
The latter, in view of its location, in one 
of the best hotels of the city, promises to 
exert a cultivating influence on the Berlin 
concert public. It will appeal to a some 
what more elaborately dressed public than 
one is wont to meet in the average concert 
hall of Germany. On the other hand, 
there is to be a decided innovation in that, 
for a certain fixed sum, the concert-goer 
will be entitled to a seat, a program and 
a wardrobe ticket. Each of these obliga- 
tory items has hitherto been charged sepa- 
rately. And, furthermore, for each ward- 
robe ticket included in the total fee, the 
concert-giver will receive ten pfennigs (24% 
cents). So it may not be an uncommon 
occurrence for a débutant with a large cir- 
cle or acquaintances to be able to record on 
his or her first appearance box-office re 
ceipts amounting to twenty marks. 

The concert season was ushered in last 
Saturday with the First Esplanade “Musik 
Abend” in the above mentioned “Marmor 
Saal,” under the management of the con- 
cert direction, Emil Gutmann. 

The names of the assisting artists, the 
surroundings and the printed request to 
appear in evening dress had, no doubt, 
been instrumental in attracting the large 
and well-dressed audience. Still, as a col 
league remarked to me, one had the im- 
pression that the majority of those present 
had come to see the “smart set,” which it 
self had not seen fit to come. The artists 
were the prima donna, Hermine Bosetti; 
the pianist, Wilhelm Bachaus; the violinist, 
Willy Burmester, and the tenor, Leo 
Slezak. 

If one is disposed to criticize, it must be 
ix regard to the program Of the evening, 
which, in many respects, seemed more 
fitting for a musical tea than a concert. 
Still, the audience seemed delighted and 
at times even frantically enthusiastic. Mr. 
Jachaus began the concert with two pre- 
ludes of Rachmaninoff and Brahms’s G 
Minor Khapsodie, played in brilliant, al 
though at times perhaps too markedly 
technical style. Mme. Bosetti sang the 
Suzanna aria of Mozart’s “Nozze di Ii 
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garo” with superb musical taste and tech- 
nical finish, though it seems to me that her 
vocal charms are better exploited on the 
operatic stage than in the concert hall. 
Burmester’s Playing 


The appropriate appellation for Willy 
Burmester’s playing is “distinguished,” 
whether it be Beethoven or Schumann that 
he interprets or his own transcriptions of 
simple melodies of ancient composers, like 
Rameau, Hummel or Weber. With his 
fascinating rendition of Weber’s Country 
Dance, transcribed by Burmester himself, 
he completely aroused the somewhat sleepy 
audience. After that enthusiasm ran high. 

The vocally mighty Leo Slezak was in 
splendid voice and transported his hearers 
—pre-eminently the female element, young 
and old—into a state bordering upon rap- 
ture, 

In conclusion there was a brilliant. if not 
always poetical, rendition by Bachaus of 
Chopin’s Waltz and the Four Etudes 
from Op. to and 13 and the Paganini-Liszt 
Campanella. The musical and artistic fin- 
ish of the pianist’s renditions were one of 
the most gratifying features of the con- 
cert. 

Charles A. Ellis, the concert manager, of 
Boston, has engaged the popular soprano 
of the Royal Opera, Elizabeth van Endert, 
for this season’s Boston Symphony con- 
certs. Miss van Endert will sail for Amer- 
ica at the end of January and will be heard 
in her first concert in Boston on February 
14 with the Boston Symphony. On the 16th 
she will sing at the Boston Symphony con- 
cert in Philadelphia, on the 17th, in Wash- 
ington; 18, Baltimore; 19, New York; 20, 
Brooklyn, and 26, Cambridge. The dates 
for Miss van Endert’s recitals in America 
have not yet been fixed. 

ernest Hutchesen, the pianist, who had 
been devoting the Summer to his Chautau- 
qua work in America, has returned to Ber- 
lin and resumed his instruction at his new 
address, Landauerstrasse 6, Berlin-Wil- 
mersdorf. ). P. Jacos. 


A Munich Concert Bureau 


BERLIN, Sept. 25. 

A** \IR idea of Munich’s importance as 
a center of music, aside from its 
opera, can be gained by a glance at the list 
of artists represented by Unico Hensel, the 
Alfred Schmidt Concert 
Direction, and who also represents’ the 
Emil Gutmann Agency (now removed to 
Berlin) in Munich. \mong the singers 
under his direction for the season 1913-14 
are: Hans Auer, Robert Broell, Herm. 
Brause, Carl Becker, Ludwig Deutsch, 
\rne van Erpicum, Karl Goetz, Herman 
Gura, Udo Hussla, J. Koehler, Paul Landra, 
Dr. Karl Ludwig Lauenstein, Peter Lam 
bertz, Robert Marschall, Otto Schwendry, 
Kdmund Servato, Leo Slezak, Natalie 
\ktzery, Mariska Aldrich, Eva Bruhn, 
Cacilie Bumm, Margarete Bachaus, Kitty 
Cheatham, Margarete Closs, Elizabeth 
Decher, Hona Durigo, Margarete Gilow, 


successor of the 


\malie Hermann, Hney Heyer, Manja 
llom, Grete Hentschel-Schesmer, Emmy 
Karvasy, Gabriele Kottmayr, Bea Kuhn 


Schreiner, Tilly Koenen, M. Leroy, ete.; 
pianists, Konrad Ansorge, Wilhelm Bac 
haus, W. Braunfels, Louis Cornell, Ignaz 
lriedmann, Ossip Gabrilowitsch, Gottfried 
Galston (cycles of five recitals), Leopold 
Godowsky, Edwin Hughes, Leonid Kreut 
zer, Frederic Lamond, Paul Otto Moeckel, 
Rauol Pugno, Moriz Rosenthal, Arthur 
Schnabel, Paul Schramm (cycles of five 
recitals), Marie de Jaroslawska, Marie 
Gabriele Leschetizky; violinists, Carl 
llesch, Bronislay Hubermann, I*ritz Kreis 
ler, Joan Manén, Alexander Petschnikoff; 
‘cellists, Pablo Casals, Johan Hegar and 
others; chamber music, Bohemian String 
Quartet, Munich Quartet, Capet Quartet, 
the German Society for Ancient Music, and 
the Klingler Quartet. The Lamond-Huber 
mann Duo will play all of Beethoven's 
sonatas for violin and piano. Mr. Hensel 
is also booking Anna Pavlowa, the famous 
Russian dancer, and Rita Sacchetto, the 
Italian dancer. 

Ralph Leopold, the American pianist and 
teacher, has returned to Berlin after a 
visit to America. Outside of his duties as 
teacher the young pianist will play in 
Halle, Bre-'!au, Vlotow, Breslau and Ber 
lin. 

The recent joint concert of Joan Manén 
and Richard Buhlig was a success, and 
the large hall of the Philharmonie was 
well filled. The opening number, Bruch’s 
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Scottish Fantasie, was given a sympathetic 
rendition by Mr. Manén, though the ac- 
companist nearly succeeded in upsetting the 
performance on several occasions. Mr. 
Buhlig did not appear in the best light in 
the Beethoven C Minor Variations. <A 
little more virility (which we are wont to 
expect in this work), and a little less pedal, 
would have added greatly to the interpre- 
tation. 

Mr. Manén showed himself from a very 
charming side, artistically, in the “Devil’s 
Trill” sonata of Tartini, each movement 
being executed with taste and refinement. 

Mr. Buhlig was quite another pianist in 
his renditions of Chopin. The G Minor 
Ballade, but especially two Mazurkas, and 
the C Sharp Minor Scherzo showed him 
to be a Chopin player of many resources 
and great delicacy. The artist was sturdily 
applauded and recalled until forced to 
give an encore. H. E. 


CHRISTINE LEVIN 
A RECITALIST AT 
MANY CHAUTAUQUAS 




















Christine Levin (Right), with Her 
Mother and Sister at Woodlawn, Chi- 
cago 


Christine Levin, the New York contralto, 
has had a very active Summer, filling re- 
cital engagements in the West, and has 
been heard at a number of Chautauquas 
throughout the country. Part of her time 
was spent with her mother and sisters, at 
their bungalow at Little Point Sable, on 
Lake Michigan. Miss Levin has resumed 
her position at the Fifth Church of Christ 
Scientist, New York City. 


Ittore Martini, director of the Martini 
Symphony Orchestra of New York, closed 
the Summer series of concerts on the 
Steel Pier, Atlantic City, N. J., September 
21, having extended the season several 
weeks beyond the time first announced. 
Joseph Erard was soloist. Vessela’s Band 
continues a Fall series of concerts in 
definitely, for its tenth season. 
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ALL HAMMERSTEIN 
CHARGES DENIED 


Metropolitan Asks Peremptory 
Injunction—Hammerstein’s 
Sharp Reply 
EGAL skirmishing in the operatic war 
between Oscar Hammerstein and the 
Metropolitan company began last Monday 
when Paul D. Cravath, counsel for the Met- 
ropolitan, appeared before Supreme Court 
Justice Pendleton and asked for judgment 
on the pleadings in the injunction suit to 
restrain Hammerstein from re-entering the 
field of grand opera in New York. Mr. 
Hammerstein was represented in court by 
Henry A. Wise, who asked for time to 
prepare his argument. The court ad- 
journed the case until Wednesday, Octo- 

ber 15. 

The Hammerstein defense is based on 
the Sherman anti-trust law. Following the 
adjournment of the case in court both the 
Metropolitan and Hammerstein issued 
statements outlining their attitude. The 
Metropolitan statement follows: 

“The Metropolitan Opera Company, in- 
stead of applying for a temporary injunc- 
tion and fortifying such application by 
affidavits demonstrating the truth and right 
of its own allegations and denying and 
disproving those of the Hammersteins, has 
taken the short cut of moving against 
them for judgment on the pleadings be- 
cause it is advised that the Hammersteins 
in their answer have admitted every mate- 
rial allegation of the complaint and that 
their defenses are unsound in law and even 
if they were well founded, instead of be- 
ing as they are, wholly untrue, are imma- 
terial to the point at issue. 

“The Hammersteins admit that the con- 
tracts have been fully performed by the 
Metropolitan Opera Company, and, having 
pocketed their $1,200,000, now try to es- 
cape the contract, first, by invoking the 
Sherman law, and, second, by contending 
that the Metropolitan Opera Company did 
not have the power to make the contract, 
and moreover that it failed to observe its 
spirit. We are advised that these defenses 
are without warrant in law, and that, there- 
fore, it is unnecessary for us to deny the 
utterly unfounded allegations of oppres- 
sion and the other baseless statements con- 
tained in the Hammerstein answers. 





Will All Be Denied 


“These allegations, most of them absurd 
upon their face, will all be denied under 
oath and completely disproved if occasion 
arises. 

“The Hammersteins denounce as steps 
in a conspiracy against them practically 
every important move which the Metro- 
politan has made to broaden the scope of 
its activities in order to serve the cause of 
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opera in New York and elsewhere. They 
even charge that the Metropolitan caused 
the New Theater to be built and opera to 
be given there for the express purpose of 
crushing the Hammersteins, notwithstand- 
ing the fact that the New Theater was con- 
ceived and announced as a home for the 
lighter forms of opera before the Ham- 
mersteins had entered into the field of 
grand opera. 

“They likewise denounce as a move 
against them the venture in opera in Eng- 
lish of the Century Theater which is meet- 
ing with so much success, when as every- 
one familiar with the operatic situation in 
New York knows this venture was inau- 
gurated by the City Club in April, 1912, 
and taken up by the Metropolitan directors 
in co-operation with the City Club and 
upon its invitation before the Hammer- 
steins had announced their intention to vio- 
late their contract by attempting to re- 
enter the operatic field in New York. 

“The charge of the Hammersteins that 
the Metropolitan induced its artists in 
great numbers to break their contracts and 
leave them is equally groundless. The con- 
trary is the truth, for the Metropolitan 
studiously avoided engaging or treating 
with artists who were under contract with 
the Hammersteins, and of all the artists 
mentioned in the Hammersteins’ answer, 
only Bonci sang for the Metropolitan dur- 
ing the Hammerstein régime, and he was 
engaged by the Metropolitan only after 
his contract with Hammerstein had ex- 
pired, and after he had expressed to us his 
positive determination that under no cir- 
cumstances would he continue in Mr. Ham- 
merstein’s employ. 


Bound to Enforce Contract 


“The directors of the Metropolitan 
Opera Company felt bound to enforce their 
contract against Mr. Hammerstein as vig- 
orously as possible; first, because their 
self-respect required them to use every en- 
deavor to vindicate the sanctity of con- 
tractual relations and to prevent such wil- 
ful and groundless - violations of contract 
as are threatened by the Hammersteins, 
and, second, because they felt sure that the 
cause of grand opera in New Yorx, which 
is now upon a sounder and more dignified 
basis than at any time in its history, would 
seriously suffer if opera were given by the 
Hammersteins, as New York could not 
support three grand opera enterprises; that 
the operatic situation would tend to be- 
come demoralized and the high standard, 
which it is the Metropolitan Upera Com- 
pany’s purpose and steadfast endeavor to 
maintain, would be bound to be adversely 
affected. 

“We can safely leave it to our patrons to 
judge whether the Metropolitan Opera 
Company has permitted any deterioration 
in its standard since the disappearance of 
the Hammerstein competition. It may be 
mentioned in this connection that the Met- 
ropolitan’s expenditure last season was 
$1,802,180 ($9,430 per performance), as 
compared to an average of $1,325,645 per 
season under the Conried management 
($8,166 per performance), and of $1,105,- 
848 per season ($5,981 per performance) 
under the Grau management.” 

Mr. Hammerstein promptly issued a re- 
ply to the foregoing which, in part, was 
as follows: 


The Hammerstein Reply 


“They brought suit; the details of their 
complaint covered a hundred pages; my 
answer, equally detailed, fact by fact, is 
submitted to the court. My answer ac- 
cuses them of fraud, conspiracy, border- 
ing upon criminality; any man, any real 
man, though he may be a _ millionaire, 
would crave an opportunity to clear him- 
self of such accusation; instead of this, 
they ask the court to throw out my an- 
swer upon a technicality. 

“They accuse me of having pocketed 
$1,200,000. That is not the truth. They 
paid $800,000 for my great Philadelphia 
Opera House, the certified cost of erec- 
tion: that is, all for nothing, absolutely 
nothing, they obtained $360,000 worth of 
costumes and scenery, and, also for noth- 
ing, my almost invaluable set of costumes 
and scenery, and, also for nothing, my al- 
most invaluable rights to the French opera 
repertoire without which the conduct of 
grand opera to-day is impossible; and for 
nothing they obtained the contracts and 
services of thirty-two great artists, worth 
hundreds and thousands of dollars. I am 
asking the court to investigate the whole 
transaction; and such investigation must 
be granted. If these millionaires will try 
to sneak out of this investigation, I shall 
force them by publicly branding them 
frauds and imposters, so that they may 
have an opportunity of disproving mv as- 
sertion in a suit for libel.” 
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proudly declares she 
acquired her knowl- 
edge of vocalization 
and tone production in 
NEW YORK. For 
four years the pupil 
of Mr. FREDERICK 
H. HAYWOOD, she 
resumes work with 
him this Winter. 


Franz Emerich, of 
Berlin, M. Gailhard, of 
Paris, and Lombardi, 
of Florence, with 
whom she coached her 
operatic roles, were all 
unanimous in_ prais- 
ing her tone produc- 
tion, 
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GREAT THRONG HEARS 
KUBELIK IN CHICAGO 


Crowds Turned Away from Concert 
That Proves Might of 
Violin Virtuoso 


Bureau of Musical America, 
624 Michigan Boulevard, 
Chicago, Oct. 7, 1913. 


HE first of the long list of touring vir- 

tuosi to invade Chicago this season is Jan 
Kubelik, who formally opened the 1913-14 
musical year at Orchestra Hall last Sun- 
day afternoon with a violin recital. The 
audience overflowed to the stage, and hun- 
dreds of persons were turned away for 
lack of room in this largest concert hall. 

Kubelik returns to his Chicago admirers 
after two seasons, practically unchanged 
artistically. His technic retains its mar- 
velous perfection, his tone, except in rare 
moments, is as limpid and smooth as ever, 
and his interpretations are as characteristic- 
ally objective as they have been since first 
he toured here. His program yesterday be- 
gan with the B Minor Concerto of Saint- 
Saéns, which he played in his usual style, 
although the first and third movements were 
taken at an unusually slow tempo. He was 
not quite at his ease. The “Chaconne” of 
3ach also failed to arouse in him that free- 
dom and poise which are the salient traits 
of his virtuosity. However, in three pieces 
by Wieniawski, which followed, and in the 
Fifth Caprice, by Paganini, his remarkable 
gifts came strikingly to the fore. 

No greater feat of violin playing than his 
performance of the Paganini study has 
been heard here in a long time. It was the 
gem of the afternoon’s concert. His pro- 
gram contained also the “Scéne de la 
Czardas,” by Hubay. George Falkenstein 
proved an interesting accompanist. 

Paul Van Katwijk, a Dutch pianist, re- 
cently come to Chicago, made his first pro- 
fessional appearance in the Florentine Room 
of the Congress Hotel last Sunday in re- 


cital. He chose an interesting and trying 
program, beginning with the “Etudes Sym- 
phoniques” by Schumann, and containing, 
besides the F Minor Fantasie, five Preludes 
and the A Flat Ballade of Chopin, a group 
of pieces by old French writers, arranged 
by Godowsky, several selections by Debussy 
and some compositions of his own. 

Mr. Katwijk showed in his performances 
of the three pieces by Rameau, Corelli and 
Loeilly, as arranged by Godowsky, whose 
pupil he is, refinement of technic, facility 
in passage work and an engaging interpre- 
tative grasp. He has a large round tone 
and plenty of strength. His playing of the 
Fauré Impromptu showed considerable 
brilliance. 

Lillian Malatesta, soprano, pupil of Mrs. 
W. C. Schofield, essayed a difficult pro- 
gram last Wednesday evening at Kimball 
Hall. Possessed of a light soprano voice 
of sympathetic timbre and good range, she 
made a pleasing impression with her .audi- 
ence. With the exception that her upper 
tones deviate slightly from the pitch, she 
discloses careful training, and her good 
taste was evident in the choice of such 
numbers as “Ave Maria,” by Bach-Gounod ; 
“Caro Nome,” from Verdi's “Rigoletto” ; 
“T’Insana Parola,” from “Aida”; the “Mad 
Scene,” from “Lucia,” and songs by La 
Forge, Loewe, Clough-Leighter and 
Strauss. She was assisted by David Rosen- 
sweet, violinist, who evinced unusual abil- 
ity in the Wieniawski D Minor Concerto. 
His technic is virile and clear and his tone 
shadings are good. Geneva Chacey was 
accompanist. 

Emil Liebling, the popular Chicago pian- 
ist, was heard in a chamber music concert 
at Kimball Hall last Sunday afternoon. His 
program contained the D Minor Trio, op. 
63, by Schumann; the F Major Trio, op. 
6, by Bargiel, and the B Flat Major Trio, 
op. 52, by Rubinstein. He was assisted by 
David Rosensweet, violin, and Day Will- 
iams, violoncello. 

The Arche Club opened its present mu- 
sical season with a concert at Abraham 
Lincoln Center last Friday afternoon. C 
Gordon Wedertz, organist and choirmaster, 
gave a short program on the organ, and 
solo and ensemble vocal numbers were 
given by Marie Sidenius Zendt, Gustaf 
Holmquist, Helena Stone Torgenson and 
David Nyvall. 


Charles LaBerge, baritone, and Ramon 

















SAN DIEGO BECOMING MECCA FOR COAST MUSICIANS 





AN DIEGO, Cal., Oct. 1.—With the 

great IQI5 exposition now building 
and stimulating interest in the city, and 
with many new artists coming here to 
make their homes, San Diego bids fair to 
rival any city on the coast as a musical 
colony. 

The Amphion Club, oldest and largest of 
the local musical societies, is still busy on 
an active membership campaign, a great 
attraction being the splendid list of artists 
who will give the afternoon recitals before 
the club. The Wednesday Club has proved 
too small, and the big Spreckels Theater, 
with its excellent acoustics, has been hired 
for these artist programs by Emilio de 
Gogorza, Carrefio, Charles W. Clark, 
Charles Wakefield Cadman and Mischa E1 
man. Gertrude Gilbert, who has so suc- 
cessfully piloted the club through many 
strenuous seasons, is again president. 

The Symphony Orchestra Society has 
been transformed into the San Diego Or- 
chestral Society, and’ much excellent work 
is expected of it this year. Mrs. Will 
Douglas, president, who did excellent work 
with the old organization, is again presi 
dent. E. E. White is secretary, and the 
board of directors is made up of prominent 
musical people. B. Roscoe Schryock is 


conductor, and advance subscriptions indi- 
cate financial success. 

The Music Teachers’ Association, a re 
cent Organization, is growing rapidly. There 
are now about seventy members. The re- 
cent convention in San Francisco was a 
stimulus in its growth, and the fact that the 
convention for 1914 will be held in San 
Diego means a still greater development. 
The convention was won for the city by 
the clever oratory of Richard Schliewen, 
violinist. 

An interesting expansion is that of the 
Gittelson Violin School, which has been 
enlarged to include departments of piano 
and voice and will be henceforth known as 
the Gittleson Conservatory of Music. Asso- 
ciated with Lionel Gittelson, violin, will be 
\'bert L. Guille, tenor. Head of the piano 
department will be James O’Connor. 

The members of the San Diego Mac- 
Dowell Society, formerly the American 
Music Club, are striving for a correlation 
of the arts in this year’s program. Mrs. 
Ilerbert I'arnham is president of the club 
and Paul E. McCarty musical director. In 
the Spring will be held the annual festival, 
in which the different arts will be inter- 
preted. Nothing but the works of Amer- 
ican composers will be given at the club’s 
meetings. R. A. B. 





Girvin, violinist, will give a joint recital 
this afternoon at Kimball Hall under the 
auspices of the American Conservatory. 

Adolf Weidig has returned from an ex- 
tended sojourn in Europe and has resumed 
his post of director of the theoretical de- 
partment of the American Conservatory. 
Mr. Weidig met many of the musical celeb- 
rities abroad and attended a number of 
musical performances. Among the most 
interesting incidents was a visit to the Dal- 
croze School of Eurhythmics at Hellerau, 
near Dresden. 

The American Conservatory Students’ 
Orchestra meets every Monday afternoon 
for rehearsal, under the direction of Her 
bert Butler. Maurice ROSENFELD 


FIRST CENTURY CONCERT 


Long Sunday Night Program Presented 
Before Big Audience 


Popular Sunday night concerts’ which 
are to occupy the same relative position in 
the life of the Century Opera House as 
they do at the Metropolitan and will at 
Hammerstein's American were started last 
Sunday evening. The audience was as 
large as it has been at most of the Century 
operatic performances thus far and it was 
of the same disposition. Several times 
during the concert the applause was sufh 
ciently vehement to necessitate encores. 

The program enlisted the services of 
Mmes. Ewell, Howard, Mason, Hubert and 
Messrs. Chalmers,  Kreidler, Kingston, 
Bergman and two conductors, Messrs 
Szendrei and Pasternack: Mr. Chalmers 
gave the “Pagliacci” Prologue, Miss How 
ard “Judith’s Siegeslied” by van ttyken, 
Mr. Bergman sang the third act tenor air 
from “Tosca” and had to reneat it, while 
Miss Ewell also won an encore for her 
“Vissi D’Arte,” which she did commend 
ably. Mr. Kreidler gave a finely artistic 
performance of the “Toreador Song” and 
Mmes. Mason, Herbert and Messrs. Berg 
man and Kreidler were required to repeat 
their “Rigoletto” quartet. Mr. Kingston 
sang the “Celeste Aida” and was roundly 
applauded. 

Beethoven’s Seventh Symphony was an 
nounced on the program, though only the 
first movement was played—fortunately, as 
it proved, for the performance of the single 
division was dull and distressingly list 
less. Perhaps physical fatigue resulting 
from strenuous rehearsals and the constant 
Strain of performances was in a way re- 
sponsible for the poor showing of the 
orchestra. It is credible that under more 
favorable circumstances Mr. Szendrei’s 
reading would have possessed more vital 
ity. More interesting was Henry F. Gil 





bert’s superb “Comedy Overture on Negro 
Themes,’ so refreshing in its buoyancy, 
beauty and sprightliness of melodic sub- 
stance, the highly spiced modernity of its 
harmonic plan and general cleverness of 
handling. Unfortunately it was played 
without the necessary breadth and incisive- 
ness of accent and many of the orchestral 
devices failed of their effect largely, no 
doubt, because the players were not seated 
on the stage. Nevertheless the purpose of 
the Century in bringing forward a new 
\merican work weekly is eminently 
praiseworthy. The other orchestral num- 
bers of the evening were the “Oberon” and 
‘Tannhauser” Overtures. a. Bs F. 
Lucy Gates, the Salt Lake City soprano, 
now on the German opera stage, is en- 
gaged for a return series of concert ap- 
pearances in Scotland this season. 
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A choralcello, installed last season in the 
Academy of Music, Northampton, Mass., 
will be superseded by an orchestra. 

ok * OK 

T. B. Francis MacDowell, of Columbus, 
O., recently gave a recital on the new or- 
gan in Monroe Memorial Church, Akron. 

x * x 

Grace Bonner Williams, soprano, has 
opened her studio at No. 250 Huntington 
avenue, Boston, after a Summer on Cape 
Cod, 

-— 


A body of musicians in Bristol, Conn., 
has organized the Bristol Concert Orches- 
tra, which William L. Canty, violinist, will 
direct. 

* * * 

“The Grand Duchess,” the light opera, 
will be the offering of the Bridgeport Op- 
eratic Society, of Bridgeport, Conn., in 
January. Rehearsals are under way. 

* * * 


The Utah State Prison has a band com- 
posed of its inmates, which included the 
“Pilgrim’s Chorus,” from “Tannhauser,” 
in its last open air concert. 

x * x 


Mme. Mary Hissem de Moss is to be the 
soloist of the February 19 concert at the 
Harmonic Club Company, of Cleveland, 
of which J. Powell Jones is the director. 

x * x 


George Groneman has been elected con- 
certmaster of the Salt Lake Philharmonic 
Orchestra, in place of Fred Midgley, who 
has gone to New York for a year’s study. 

* * x 


The Boston Symphony Orchestra has en- 
gaged Christine Miller, the popular Amer- 
ican contralto, as soloist for its concert at 
Worcester, Mass., Tuesday evening, Feb- 
ruary 10. 

* * Kk 


Harriet S. Whittier has returned from a 
vacation spent at her Summer home in 
Danville, Vt., and has resumed teaching at 
her studios in Boston, Portsmouth and 
Manchester, N. H. 

* * * 


Under the direction of William Carman 
Hardy, organist of St. Peter’s Episcopal 
Church, Brooklyn, a choral society has 
been formed, with the first meeting sched- 
uled for October to. 

* * x 

Walter Lawrence, the noted boy soprano, 
and Alfred Neuman, equally well known 
as a pianist, each twelve years old, will 
give a concert at the Congregational 
Church in Westville, Conn., on October 15. 

* * * 

Seth Bingham, director of music at the 
Madison Avenue Presbyterian Church, and 
instructor in organ playing at Yale, has 
returned to his New York residence, havy- 
ing spent the Summer with relatives a 
Madison, Conn. 

* Kk k 

Gwilym Miles, the New York baritone, 
was heard in recital at Memorial Chapel, 
Mount Hermon, Mass., recently. His pro- 
gram was presented in admirable style and 
contained numbers by prominent Ameri- 
can composers. 

* * * 

A new quartet choir has been organized 
at the Grace Methodist Episcopal Church, 
saltimore. The quartet is composed of 
Mrs. Ethel Rust, soprano, of Chicago; Eva 
Adams, contralto; Frank L. Mellor, tenor, 
and S. Taylor Scott, baritone. 

* * * 

J. Ross Fargo, of Portland, Ore., who 
is about to continue his vocal work in 
New York, will be heard at the Waldorf 
Astoria during the Christmas season in 
programs under the auspices of the Utopia 
Society and Eclectic Club. 

* * * 

Among the artists who will appear on 
the concert course of the Lawrence Con- 
servatory of Music at Appleton, Wis., of 
which Frederick Vance Evans is dean, are 
Maggie Teyte, prima donna soprano, and 
Christine Miller, the contralto. 

* * * 


Mme. Margarete Matzenauer, prima 
donna contralto of the Metropolitan Opera 
House, has been engaged as the star at- 
traction. for the senior lecture course of 
the Ohio Wesleyan University. Her con- 
cert will be given Thursday evening, April 


Ss 
16. 


The first performance of Beethoven's 
opera, “Fidelio” in New Haven, Conn., 
will be given by a company of German 
singers from New York in November, as- 
sisted by a chorus of local singers. | 
number of prominent society folk are in- 
terested. 

=. 

The Indianapolis Mannerchor has en- 
gaged Horatio Connell, baritone, for its 
March concert. Mr. Connell has also been 
engaged to give a recital at St. Mary’s 
College, Knoxville, in connection with his 
engagement with the Chicago Apollo Club, 
in April. 

x * x 

Helen Goodrich, contralto, after a Sum- 
mer in Germany and Italy, has re-opened 
her studio at the “Hemenway,” Boston. 
Miss Goodrich reports an interesting and 
busy Summer abroad, having coached with 
Frank La Forge for an extended period, 
mostly in German songs. 

x * * 

At. St. Paul’s Church, Meriden, Conn., 
an organ concert was given on October § 
by George G. Marble, assisted by Laura 
L’Ecuyer, pianist, and the church quartet. 
Bella A. Stowell, with piano and organ 
accompaniment, sang “With Verdure 
Clad.” The entire program was most 
pleasing. 

x * * 

The annual concert of the Meriden Phil- 
harmonic Society will be held on Novem- 
ber 17. ‘The following officers of the so- 
ciety were re-elected two weeks ago: A. 
E. Hobson, president; E. B. Whitney, vice- 
president; Mrs. F. C. Borst, secretary; G. 
W. Samson, treasurer, and C. H. Pinks, 
assistant treasurer. 

* * *k 

Departures from Columbus musical cir- 
cles include Reginald and Ada Bulen Hid- 
den, who have moved to San Francisco, 
and the Misses Ellis and Norma Hopkins, 
who have gone to Germany for two years’ 
study. Helen Pugh is now in Berlin, a 
pupil of Franz Wilezek. Marian Wilson 
has gone to. study with Felix Fox in 
Boston. 

x * * 

Many musicians of Columbus, O., have 
returned to their duties after diverse Sum- 
mer wanderings. Mabel Rathbun, organist 
of Third Avenue Church, was a pupil of 
William Middelschulte in Chicago. Hazel 
Swann, brilliant pianist and teacher, spent 
the Summer in Denver. Marie Hertin- 
stein, pianist, has returned from study with 
Arthur Schnabel in Berlin. 

x * x 

\nne Shaw Faulkner and Marx E. 
Oberndorfer opened their lecture recital 
season at Menominee, Wis., before the 
Woman’s Club of that city with a presenta- 
tion of Wagner’s “Ring des Nibelungen,” 
which was presented with piano illustra- 
tions and_ stereoptican views. Wolf- 
Ferarri’s “Jewels of the Madonna” formed 
the subject of his second lecture. 

* ok * 

Ella Beatrice Ball will teach again this 
season in her studio in the Steinert Build- 
ing, Providence, R. I[., and will be heard in 
several recitals. Arthur Hyde, dramatic 
tenor, who has sung at Covent Garden, 
London, has opened a studio in the Steinert 
Building, and will devote a part of his 
time in teaching. Mr. Hyde will be heard 
in concerts in Providence and Boston. 

*k * x 

The New Haven String Orchestra, un- 
der the leadership of its founder, Prof. 
Isidore Troostwyk, of Yale, held the first 
rehearsal of its seventh year on October 6. 
The membership includes both young men 
and young women. The Moulthrop String 
Orchestra, under Alice Fairman Moul- 
throp, made its first appearance of the sea- 
son at the Calvary Baptist Church on Sun- 
day. 


k x 


F. Charles Forester, organist, and Vivian 
Mowry, reader, pleased a large audience 
with a recital at the Pilerim Congrega- 
tional Church, Milwaukee, Friday evening. 
October 3. The program included the 
Second Sonata by Mendelssohn, Dubois 
“Fiat Lux,” Grand March from Verdi's 
“Aida,” and works by Sturges, Silver, 
Batiste, Johnson and Zitterbart. 

* * * 


Cecile Ayres, the young American pian- 
ist, who has met with high recognition since 
returning from Europe, where she com- 


pleted her studies two years ago, has been 
engaged to give a recital at the Ohio Wes- 
leyan University, Delaware, Ohio, Thurs- 
day evening, February 26. Miss Ayres is 
also to appear as soloist before the Girls’ 
Musical Club, of Houston, Tex., on No- 
vember Io. 
* * * 


Mrs. L. L. Rowan has returned to San 
Diego, Cal., after studying in Berlin with 
Mme. Schoen Renée, and in Paris with 
Mme. Richard. She sang in the Ameri- 
can church at Berlin. Martha Mar- 
quardt, who went to Europe with Mrs. 
Rowan, returns shortly from London. 
Marion Coop, who has also been study- 
ing in Europe, will be assistant in the 
music department of the Bishop’s schools. 

x * Ox 


Brooklyn has a new orchestra, the Flat- 
bush Symphony, which held its first re- 
hearsal on October 1 under the direction 
of F. Victor Austin, choirmaster of the 
Church of Our Lady of Refuge, Ocean 
and Foster avenues. This organization 
will take the place of a former one which 
bore the same name. The members serve 
gratuitously, all proceeds from concerts to 
be used for the betterment of the 


orchestra. 
* * x 


Edward V. C. Hargrave, a_ talented 
young Baltimore pianist, has been awarded 
a piano scholarship at the Peabody Con- 
servatory of Music. Mr. Hargrave has 
been a student at this institution for seven 
years, his last teacher being Ludwig 
Breitner. Mr. Hargrave has appeared fre- 
quently in recitals and concerts and re- 
cently gave successful performances in 
Williamsport, Pa., Hagerstown, Md., and 
Harpers Ferry, W. Va. 

* *k * 

Mrs. Helen Engel Bosworth, Claude 
Webster and Mrs. Russell Duncan have 
opened the Bosworth Studios in San 
Diego, Cal. Minor Ellis White, organist, 
a newcomer from Michigan, will open a 
studio with William F. Reyer, tenor. An- 
other addition to music circles is John G. 
Gercovich, pianist. John Doane, Jr., has 
left San Diego to take up his duties as 
head of the organ department, Northwest- 
ern University, Evanston. 

* * * 

Foster and David announce that they 
have arranged appearances for the vio- 
linist, Samuel Gardner, with Arthur Whit- 
ing at Yale University, November 3 and 4; 
Brown University, November 5; Harvard 
University, November 6; Princeton Uni- 
versity, November 21, and Dobbs Ferry, 
December 11. His New York recital wil! 
be given early in November with a program 
containing several numbers that have never 
been presented in New York before. 

x * x 


Edward Freeman, formerly a _ leading 
pianist of Fredonia, N. Y., and but recently 
returned from an extended period of 
European study, has become aé_e de- 
sirable acquisition to the musical forces of 
Erie, Pa., having accepted the position of 
organist at Simpson M. E. Church. Mrs, 
Theodore Landsberg spent several weeks 
during the Summer in. Maine, coaching 
with her cousin, Myrtle Elvyn, the eminent 
pianist, and is now devoting herself to 
teaching. 

k * * 

Welcome additions to Toledo musical 
circles are Mr. and Mrs. Abraham Ruvin- 
sky. Mr. Ruvinsky is the director of the 
Russian Orchestra, which plays daily at 
the Hotel Secor. Paul Geddes, baritone, is 
an addition to the faculty of the Toledo 
Conservatory of Music. Another new 
member of the conservatory faculty is J. 
Harold Harder, pianist. Mr. and Mrs. 
Frank Nold, who have been connected with 
the Conservatory, have left for a two years’ 
study in Berlin. 

* * 


Maude Wilcox, who organized and con- 
ducted the Milford (Conn.) Symphony 
Orchestra, became the bride of the Rev. 
Frederick David Niedermeyer, pastor of 
the Adams Memorial Church, New York, 
on October 1, the ceremony taking place 
in the First Church of Christ, Milford. 
The bride is a talented pianist, well known 
in Brooklyn, where she graduated from 
Erasmus Hall, later completing a course at 
the Yale School of Music. The couple will 
reside in New York. 

x * x 

In addition to the seven symphony con- 
certs of the Milwaukee Musical Society, 
there will be three concerts given by the 
chorus, under Conductor Zeitz. The first 
of these wrll present Max Bruch’s oratorio, 
“Odysseus,” for mixed chorus, orchestra 
and soloists, on November 24. A chorus 
program and recital by Mischa Elman, vio- 
linist, will be given on February 9, and on 
\pril 20 there will be a joint concert by 
the Chicago Symphony Orchestra and the 
Musical Society chorus. 

x * * 


Maurice Lafarge is again in his studio 
at No. 15 West Thirty-sixth street, New 


York. In addition to the regular class of 
Summer students, the greater number of 
whom were professional singers coaching 
with Mr. Lafarge in French répertoire and 
French lyric diction, he was the solo pian- 
ist and accompanist for the Saco Valley 
Music Festival, where he was heard in 
some of his own compositions, and later 
in Portland at a large concert before an 
assemblage of music students. 
k * x 


The Hearst Greek Theater at the Uni- 
versity of California, in Berkeley, Cal., was 
ten years old on September 24, the cele- 
bration of which was attended by thou- 
sands. Prof. W. D. Armes, chairman of 
the music and dramatic committee of the 
university, gave a review of the history of 
the classic open-air auditorium and paid 
great tribute to William Randolph Hearst, 
the donor. Innumerable attractions have 
appeared on this stage, including noted mu- 
sicians, actors and actresses, and its classic 
beauty is known throughout the United 
States, as well as in Europe. 

* * * 


Hugh W. Dougall, the Salt Lake vocal 
teacher, announces the presentation of 
Henry Hadley’s cantata, “The Legend of 
Grenada,” with the women’s chorus of his 
pupils. He contemplates organizing a 
male chorus and forming an organization 
of mixed voices to give oratorio. He will 
give two lecture courses, one on history 
of music and the other on the physiology 
of the voice. Westminster College has 
also inaugurated a series of lectures on 
the historical development of music, the 
first being given by Mrs. Esther Allen 
Gaw, head of the violin department. 

x * x 


After a year and a half spent in and 
near Callao, Peru, Elizabeth Munson, 
whistler and soprano, returned to Atlantic 
City as Mrs. Merritt Thompson with little 
Margaret Elaine Thompson, and a musical 
reception was tendered them on September 
18. Mrs. Thompson sang Peruvian songs 
and Mrs. M. L. Munson gave a lecture on 
South America. At the Hotel Chelsea a 
charity concert was given September 24 by 
members of the Philadelphia Orchestra. 
Lillian Albers, soprano; Tuttle Walker, 
baritone; Edna Irene Cale, mezzo-soprano; 
Evelyn Tyson and Anna Hemphill, pian- 
ists. 

x * x 

Samuel A. Baldwin, professor of music 
and organist at the College of the City of 
New York, began his recital season on 
October I, with a program of numbers by 
James H. Rogers, Albert Renaud, Bach, 
Sturges, Liszt, Frysinger and Widor. On 
October 5 his program included the Bach 
“Toccata” and Fugue in D Minor, the slow 
movement from Beethoven's Fifth Sym- 
phony and compositions by Schmid, Grieg, 
Wagner, West and Boellmann. Large 
audiences attended both recitals and ap- 
plauded the organist’s excellent playing. 

The recitals will continue on Sundays 
and Wednesdays until December 21. 

* ok ok 


Music was an important feature of the 
celebration of Deutscher Tag, or German 
Day, last Sunday at Terrace Garden, New 
York, by 115 organizations included in the 
United German Societies of Greater New 
York. The afternoon program opened 
with the Military March of Schubert and 
the “Fest-Ouverture” of Leutner by an 
orchestra of forty pieces under the lead- 
ership of Edmund Tiersch. Choral num- 
bers were sung by the pupils of the schools 
of the New York Turn-Vereins under the 
direction of Theodor Stefani, and by the 
various German singing societies of the 
city. The Mannerchor Kreutzer Quartet 
Club furnished some of the evening’s 
music. 

x * * 


The Michigan Conservatory of Music, of 
Detroit, is entering upon its fourteenth 
year of activity. Frederic L. Abel, the 
‘cellist, is the director. This year’s strong 
faculty includes as the head of the piano 
department Guy Bevier Williams, the 
American pianist and composer, who 
scored a splendid success last season in 
Berlin with his compositions and_ solo 
playing. Charles F. Carlson, head of the 
vocal department and formerly dean of 
the University of Denver College of Music, 
is.a baritone of distinction and one of his 
three grand operas is now being considered 
for production by some of the American 
opera companies. The violin department 
is under the direction of Mrs. May Leg- 
gett-Abel, and among its graduates is Mas- 
ter Jacques Margolis, the thirteen-year-old 
prodigy who this year captured first prize 
in the Brusselles Royal Conservatory of 
Music. Charles Frederic Morse, organist 
and musical pedagogue, Mrs. Maude Em- 
hbrey Taylor, A. Edison Laing, gifted 
singers. Mrs. M. D. Bentley, Miss Manne- 
hach,. Miss Shimberg, Miss Griswold. Mr 
Koch and Mr. Wehner, of the piano depart- 
ment, are other efficient instructors. The 
faculty is pteparing eight concerts of edu- 
cational value. 
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ADVANCE BOOKINGS 








Changes and additions to this schedule should 
reach the office of Mustcat AMERIcA not later 
than Friday of the week preceding the date of 
publication. 

Individuals 


Althouse, Paul.—Reading, Pa., Oct. 15. 

Anderton, Margaret.—Albany, Oct. 20; 
Brooklyn, Oct. 27. 

Antosch, Albin.—Piqua, Oct.. 16; Alliance, 
Oct. 17; Akron, O., Oct, 21; Fremont, Oct. 22. 

Austin, Florence—®#olian Hall, New York, 
Oct. 28. 

Barbour, Mme. Inez.—Worcester, Mass., 
Nov. 9; Portland, Me., Nov. 10; Providence, 
R. I., Nov. 11; Springfield, Mass., Nov. 12. 

Barows, Harriot Eudora. — Worcester, 
Mass., Oct. 26. 

Bauer, Harold.—Toledo, O., Dec. 10. 

Child, Bertha Cushing.—Plymouth, N. H., 
Oct. 13; Northfield, Mass., Oct. 20; Wil- 
braham, Mass., Oct. 21; Norwich, Conn., 
Oct. 28. 

Connell, Horatio.—New York, Nov. 25. 

Dadmun, Royal.—Meriden, Conn., Oct. 13; 
Irvington on the Hudson, Oct. 31; Maple- 
wood, N. J., Nov. 138. 

Davidson, Rebecca.—New York, 
Hall, Oct. 24. 

Downing, Geo. H.—Boston, Dec. 21, 22. 

Dunham, Edna.—Westfield, N. J., Nov. 2 
Brooklyn, N. Y., Nov. 28. 

Egenieff, Franz.—Boston, Oct. 23; New 
York, Nov. 1. 

Eldridge, Alice.—Rockland, Nov. 3. 

Eubank, Lillian—Newark, N, J., Nov. 10. 

Farrar, Geraldine.—Denver, Oct. 13; Kan- 
sas City, Mo., Oct. 17; Chicago, Oct. 19; 
Pittsburgh, Oct. 21; New York, Oct, 25; Bos- 
ton, Oct. 28, Oct. 31 and Nov. 1; Philadel- 
phia, Nov. 3; Baltimore, Nov. 5. 

Finnegan, John.—Boston, Oct. 10; Provi- 
dence, Oct. 12. 

Fiqué, Carl.—Brooklyn Academy of Music 
(Lecture Rec.), Oct. 14, 21, 28, Nov. 3. 

Goold, Edith Chapman.—Pratt Institute, 
Brooklyn, N. Y., Oct. 23. 

Granville, Charles N.—Wilmington, Oct. 21; 
Norfolk, Va., Oct. 22; New York (®#olian 
Hall), Oct. 29. 

Griswold, Putnam.—Minneapolis, Oct, 24. 

Gurowitsch, Sara.—New York (People’s 
Symphony), Nov. 9; Maplewood, N. J., Nov. 
13. 

Hackett, Arthur.—St. John, N. B., Nov. 
10; Springfield, Mass., Nov, 19. 

Hamlin, George.—Jackson, Mich., Nov. 11; 
St. Louis, Mo., Nov. 20. 

Henry, Harold.—Toledo, Nov. 12; Grand 
Rapids, Nov. 28; Boston, Dec. 15; New York, 
Dec. 16; Chicago, Jan. 4; Denver, Feb. 4-11. 

Hofmann, Josef.—Brooklyn Academy of 
Music, Brooklyn, N. Y., Oct, 30. 

Holt, Gertrude.—Norwich, Conn., Oct. 
Worcester, Mass., Nov. 17. 

Huss, Henry Holden.—Colgate University; 
Hamilton, N. J., Nov. 20; New York, Avolian 
Hall, Dee. 10, 

Huss, Hildegard H.—Colgate University, 
Hamilton, N. Y., Nov. 20; New York, Agolian 
Hall, Dee. 10, 

Kaiser, Marie.—Piqua, O., Oct. 16; Alli- 
ance, Oct. 17; Akron, Oct. 21; Fremont, Oct. 
22. 

Kefer, Paul and Marguerite.—Pittsburgh, 
Pa., Oct. 28; Youngstown, O., Oct. 29. 
Kerns, Grace.—Syracuse, Dec. 5. 
Knight, Josephine.—Walpole, Mass., 

12. 

Kraft, Edwin Arthur.—Godfrey, IIl. 
ticello Seminary), Oct, 24. 

Kreisler, Fritz. — Brooklyn Academy of 
Music, Brooklyn, N. Y., Oct. 16; Chicago, 
Oct. 19: Philadelphia, Oct. 24, 25; Pittsburgh, 
Oct. 28: Toronto, Oct. 30; Boston, Nov, 2; 
Chicago, Nov. 7, 8; Topeka, Nov. 13. 

Kubelik, Jan.—Boston, Oct, 12; Buffalo, 
Oct. 14; Syracuse, Oct. 16; New York, Oct 
19: Brooklyn, N. Y., Oct. 21; Camden, N, J., 
Oct. 22-25: Cleveland, Oct. 26; Rochester, 


Oct. 28. 


7Xolian 


9. 


’ 


28; 


Dec. 


(Mon- 








CONCERT 
BUREAU 


ESTE 


ESTEY HALL 
Walnut at Seventeenth Streets 
PHILADELPHIA 
Conducted under the personal direc- 
tion of 


ROBERT PATTERSON STRINE 


and 
THOMAS K. HENDERSON 
Operating in Pennsylvania, New 
Jersey, Delaware, Maryland, Virginia 
and the District of Columbia. 
SEND FOR YEAR BOOK 
Announcing full complement of artists 





for season 1913-14. 








Lund, Charlotte.—Brooklyn, Oct. 16; Car- 
negie Hall, New York, Oct. 26; Oswego, N. 
¥., Oet. $0. 

Mannes, David and Clara.—New York, 
N. Y., Oct. 26, Nov. 16, Dee. 14; Montreal, 
Can., Nov. 27. 

McMillan, Florence, — Waterbury, Conn., 
Oct. 14; Meriden, Oct, 15. 

Mero, Yolanda.—Worcester, Mass., Oct. 
26; Portland, Me., Oct. 27; Providence, R. I., 
Oct. 28; Springfield, Mass., Oct. 29. 

Melba, Mme.—Chicago, Oct. 12: Buffalo, 
Oct. 14; Syracuse, N. Y., Oct. 16; Boston, 
Oct. 19; New York, Oct. 21; Philadelphia, 
Oct. 23; Cleveland, Oct. 26; Rochester, Oct. 
28. 

Miller, Christine.—Hollidaysburg, Pa., Oct. 
24; Pittsburgh, Pa., Oct. 27; Cleveland, O., 
Oct. 28; Toledo, O., Oct. 29; Detroit, Mich., 
Oct. 30; Milwaukee, Wis., Oct. 31. 

Miller, Reed.— Youngstown, o.. Oct. 6; 
Findlay, O., Oct. 17; Hutchinson, Kan., Oct. 
20; Wichita, Kan., Oct. 21; Mitchell, S. D., 
Oct. 24; Aberdeen, Oct. 25; Dubuque, Ia., 
Oct. 31; Ames, Nov. 1; Eauclaire, Wis., Nov. 
3; Rockford, Ill., Nov. 6; Peoria, Novy. 8; 
Galesburg, Nov. 10; Albion, Mich., Nov. 14; 
Mt. Pleasant, Mich., Nov. 15; Traverse City, 
Mich., Nov. 16; Alma, Nov, 20; Bay City, 
Nov. 21; New York Recital, A®olian Hall, 
Dec. 3. 

Moncrief, Alice.—Paterson, N. J., Oct. 12; 
Warren, Pa., Nov. 13; Corning, N, Y., Nov. 
15; Elmira, N. Y., Nov. 17. 

Murphy, Lambert.—Portland, Me., Oct, 27; 
Providence, R. I., Oct, 28; Springfield, Mass., 
Oct. 29. 

Mylott, Eva.—(Canada)—Truro, Oct. 11. 

Paderewski, Jan.—Trenton, N. J., Oct. 13; 
Jersey City, N. J., Oct. 14; A®olian Hall, 
New York, Oct. 18; Detroit, Oct. 21; Ann 
Arbor, Oct. 22; Toronto, Oct. 24; Erie, Pa., 
Oct. 27; Buffalo, Oct. 28. 

Pilzer, Maximilian.—With Mme. Melba, 
Freehold, N. J., Oct. 24; Bridgeton, N. J., 
Oct. 27; Wilmington, Del., Oct. 28; Scran- 
ton, Pa., Oct. 30; Wilkesbarre, Pa., Oct. 31; 
Allentown, Pa., Nov. 5; Bethlehem, Pa., Nov. 
6; Greensboro, N. C., Nov. 16; Burlington, 
N. C., Nov. 20: Durham, N. C., Nov. Zl. 

Possart, Cornelia Rider.—Washington, D. 
C., first two weeks in December. 

Powell, Maud.—Worcester, Mass., Oct. 26; 
Portland, Me., Oct. 27; Providence, R. LI., 
Oct. 28; Springfield, Mass., Oct. 29. 

Reardon, George Warren.—New York, Oct. 
10; Huntington, L. I., Oct. 21; Princeton, N. 
J., Oct. 22; Jamaica, L. I, -Oct. 24; East 
Orange, N. J., Oct. 28. 

Reardon, Mildred Graham.—New York 
Oct. 10; Huntington, L. I., Oct. 21; Jamaica, 
L. I., Oct. 24: East Orange, N. J., Oct. 28 

Rogers, Francis.—Boston, Nov. 5; Prov 
idence, R. I., Nov. 7; Agolian Hall, New 
York, Nov. 20, 

Rumford, Kennerley.—Toledo, O., April 17 

Seydel, Irma.—Quebec, Oct. 29; Malden, 
Nov. 24; St. Louis, Dec. 5, 6. 

Simmons, William.—Pratt Institute, Brook- 
lyn, N. Y., Oct. 23; Westwood, N. J., Nov. 22 

Smith, Ethelynde.—Braintree, Mass., Oct 
21. 

Spross, Charles Gilbert.—Wilmington, Del., 
Oct. 21; Astor Hotel, New York, Oct. 29; 
Nov. 1; Agolian Hall, New York, Nov. 7. 

Stevenson, Lucille.—Minneapolis, Oct. 26 

Sundelius, Mme. Marie.—Boston, Oct. 28; 
St. Johns, N. B., Nov. 10; Cleveland, Nov. 
21; Bridgeport, Conn., Dee. 10. 

Szumowska, Mme. Antoinette.—Simmons 
College, Boston, Nov. 14; Pittsburgh, Nov 
19; Painsville, ©., Nov. 20, 21; Simmons 
College, Boston, Jan. 9 and Feb. 27. 

Teyte, Maggie.—Marquette, Mich., Oct, 13; 
Houghton, Oct. 14; Duluth, Oct. 16; Chicago 
(Orchestral Hall), Oct. 19; Indianapolis, Oct. 
29: Cedar Falls, Ia., Oct. 24; Milwaukee, Oct 
26. 

Thompson, Edith.—Chicago, Nov. 14, 15; 
Portland, Me., Dec, 8. 

Thornton, Rosalie.—Elyria, © Oct. 
New York, Nov. 

Tollefsen, Carl H., Mr. and Mrs —Brook 
lyn, Oct. 16, 

Trinka, Alois.—Jersey City, Nov. 10. 

Van der Veer, Nevada.—Worcester, Mass., 
Nov. 9: Portland, Me., Nov. 10; Providence, 
R. I., Nov. 11: Springfield, Mass., Nov. 12 

Werrenrath, Reinald.—®olian Hall, New 
York, Oct. 23; Columbia University, New 
York, Nov. 6; Worcester, Mass., Nov. 9; 
Portland, Me., Nov. 10; Providence, R. L., 
Nov. 11; Springfield, Mass., Nov, 12 


O® 


Wheeler, William.—Columbia University, 
New York, Oct. 17; New York, Oct. 22 
Syracuse, N. Y., Dec. 29. 
Whiting, Arthur.—Columbia 
New York, Oct. 17. 

Williams, Grace Bonner.—St. John, N. B., 
Oct. 21. 


University 





Schumann-Heink 


STEINWAY PIANO USED 


ETHELYNDE SMITH, 5orrano 


458 Cumberland Avenue, 


Wolfsohn Bureau 








PORTLAND, MAINE 


Orchestras, Quartets, Chorus, Etc. 


Adamowski Tric.—Schenectady, N. Y., Jan. 


12; Syracuse, N. Y., Jan. 13. 

Boston Symphony Orchestra.—Carnegie 
Hall, New York, Nov. 6, 8; Dec. 4, 6; Brok- 
lyn Academy of Music, Nov. 7; Dec. 5 (Fritz 
Kreisler, soloist). 

Flonzaley Quartet.—Toledo, O., Jan. 8. 

Manhattan Ladies’ Quartet—New York 
City, Oct, 12, 26, 27; Dec. 7. 

Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra.—Min- 
neapolis, Oct. 24, 26; Nov. 2, 7, 9, 16, 21, 23, 
30. 

New York Symphony Orchestra.—A®olian 
Hall, New York, Oct. 26, 31; Nov. 2, 7, 9, 16. 
21, 23, 30; Brooklyn Academy of Music, Nov. 
2, 2. 

Schubert Quartet.—New York, Oct. 10: 


Huntington, L. I., Oct. 21; Jamaica, L. I, 
Oct. 24, 

Steinert, Albert M. (Series of Concerts).— 
Worcester, Mass. (Sunday evenings), Oct. 
26, Nov. 9, Nov. 23, Dec. 7: Portland. Me., 
(Monday evenings), Oct. 27. Nov. 10, Nov. 
24, Dec. 8; Providence, R. I. (Tuesday eve- 
nings), Oct. 28, Nov. 11, Nov. 26, Dc. 9: 
Springfield, Mass. (Wednesday evenings), 
Oct. 29. Nov. 12, Nov. 26, Dec. 10. 

University Quartet, Columbia University. 
—New York, Oct. 17. 

Zoeliner Quartet.—Grand Rapids, Oct. 14; 
Toledo, Oct. 15; Blufftown, Oct. 16: Louis- 
ville, Ky., Oct. 20; Fostoria, O., Oct. 21: 
Toledo, Oct. 22; Crawfordsville, Ind., Oct. 27: 
Galesburg, Ill., Oct, 28; Monmouth, IIL, Oct. 
30; Lafayette, Ind., Oct. 31. 








JOHN DANIELS HOST 
AT MAINE CAMP TO 
BOSTON MUSICIANS 








I W, 34th St., New York 























Saying “Au Revoir” to John Daniels, the 
Boston Tenor, at His Camp in Sedg- 
wick, Me.—Left to Right: Mr. Daniels, 
Evelyn Blair, Soprano; Edith Castle, 
Contralto; Percy Hunt, Baritone, and 
Harris Shaw, Organist 


Boston, Oct. 4.—In a pretty spot down 
in Sedgwick, Maine, John Daniels, the 


Boston tenor, owns a very attractive camp, 
where, during the Summer, many of his 
friends in the music world were enter- 
tained most hospitably. Among those who 
shared the delights of the camp were mem- 
bers of the quartet of the Second Uni- 
versalist Church of Columbus avenue, 
Boston, of which Mr. Daniels is the tenor. 
The above snap-shot was taken at the pier 
when the guests were leaving. From left 
to right we find Mr. Daniels, Evelyn Blair, 
soprano; Edith Castle, contralto; Percy 
Hunt, baritone, formerly of this quartet, 
and, standing in the rear, Harris Shaw, 
the organist. Several impromptu musicales 
were given in Sedgwick during the stay 
of these musicians. WwW. Hi. L. 





New Violin Virtuoso Coming 


Among interesting events in the concert 
held this season will be the first appear- 
ance in America of Gregori Cherniavski, a 
recent violin virtuoso, who won the first 
prize at the St. Petersburg Conservatory 
and carried off the gold medal bestowed 
by Nicholas II. Cherniavski is a pupil of 
the famous Professor Auer, of the St. Pe- 
tersburg Conservatory. Arrangements are 
being made now for his début in New 
York and a revelation in violin playing is 
predicted. He will be heard in recitals and 
orchestral concerts under the direction of 
Edgar Strakosch, one of the old musical 
impresarios. 





Prominent figures in the choir work of 
Montgomery, Ala., during the coming sea- 
son will be Thomas Canton Calloway, Ida 
Sewell Norton, Ethel Randell, Marshall 
King, Junius J. Pierce, Marion Auerbach, 
Mrs. P. J. Minderhout, Katie Boothe, Vir- 
ginia Dowdell, Mrs. Joseph Barker, Hugh 
Stuart, Eugene Merriam, Mrs. Stuart 
Washburn, Mr. and Mrs. C. Guy Smith, H. 
Clay Harris, Eugene F. Merriam, Alonzo 


Meek and H. W. Nordin. 








THE AMERICAN COMPOSER 
AND THE MUSIC PUBLISHER 


By WARD STEPHENS 








' years ago it was hard to find a pro 

gram with more than one song by an 
\merican composer on it; to-day it is al 
most an impossibility to find a program 
without several songs at least by our native 
composers and in many instances you will 
find no less than six. 

We have in this country the finest opera 
troupe in the world, we have in the Boston 
Symphony the finest orchestra in the 
world, the greatest pianists, violinists, ’cel- 
lists and singers are to be heard every sea 
son not only in New York but all over the 
United States; Europe has magnificently 
educated us musically. 

We are now familiar with the works of 
Beethoven, Schumann, Schubert and all the 
We have heard 


sung in German, 


rest of the great ones. 
their beautiful songs 
l'rench, Italian and now the American pub 
lic will no longer be denied the opportun- 
ity of hearing the songs of our American 
composers sung in our native language. 

[ have already spoken of the attitude of the 
publisher and the American concert singer 
in regard to the serious and worthy compo 
sitions of American composers, neverthe- 
less I believe that within the next five years 
our singers will be searching for songs of 
real merit and publishers will be obliged 
to recognize the situation and publish such 
songs in spite of certain proof readers who 
handle their positions from a purely sel- 
fish standpoint and shut out native talent 
of ability. 

I personally know of one proof reader 
whose chief interest is to exploit his own 
songs and he is not an American. The 
foreign artist coming to this country for 
a concert tour now realizes that she must 
have on her program some English songs, 
and the time is ripe for the serious Ameri- 


can musician to write these songs for her. 
lf the publishers will not accept his manu- 
script he must try to see the singer in per- 
son and convince her that he is worthy of 
consideration. | know it is hard; it is a 
genuine fight, for publishers are now send- 
ing representatives to Europe to engage 
singers to use their publications and in 
some instances they have been known to 
he responsible for the entire American 
tour of certain artists of note. 

You will always find in every country 
the commercial musician and he is always 
an attractive person to the majority of 
music publishers because he will not only 
sell his little songs for $10 or $20, but he 
will compose “stuff” by the yard which the 
music publisher sends all over the country 
in batches of thousands and makes a little 
fortune out of it. 

lf you have a real gift do not prostitute 
your art for a few dollars and for the ac 
commodation of the publisher, and if the 
publisher turns down your manuscripts do 
not condemn your work, for many com- 
posers of fame to-day had their man- 
uscripts refused for years. Ethelbert 
Nevin, surely one of the most popular of 
our American composers, could get no pub- 
lisher to touch his work for a few years. 
and note his vogue to-day. Personally | 
was even subjected to insult by one of the 
largest publishers in this country before | 
finally secured a publisher for my songs. 
Yes, the proof reader is almost entirely re- 
sponsible for the rejection of your manu- 
script, and he has his personal likes and 
dislikes as when that proof reader is 
straining every point to get his own com- 
positions before the public and so popular- 
ize himself, the American composer must 
suffer for a while. But it is only for a 
while if you will only stand b- your guns 
and the best that you are capable of. Do 
not pin your faith to one publisher but try 
all of them and when your songs are pub- 
lished, engage good artists and give a con- 
cert of your own works. If your songs 
are worthy they will get public recognition. 
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FLORENCE MACBETH COACHES WITH TANARA AT COMO 























With Fernando Tanara 
and Some of His Pupils 
at Lake Como—Above: 
Mme. Longari-Tanara, 
Forrest Lamont, Mrs. 
Leeper, Mr. Bennyan, 
Maestro Tanara, Au- 
gusta Leeper. Below: 
Veranda of the Tanara 
Villa, Facing Lake 
Como 


O successful was the first independent 
season of vocal teaching in New York 

of Maestro Fernando Tanara, who until 
last Winter had been associated with the 
Metropolitan Opera House, that the Sum- 
mer found him busily engaged teaching at 
his villa at Lake Como. Here the maestro 


gave instruction to séveral American stu- 
dents. Among them was Forrest Lamont, 
favorably known here as a concert tenor. 
Mr. Lamont is now ready to make his 
début in opera and was sought out this 
Summer by several operatic managers. A 
concert braitone is C. Bennyan, of San 
Francisco, who will appear in concerts this 
Winter. Augusta Leeper, soprano, of 
Houston, Tex., will be heard also in con- 
certs. 

Florence Macbeth, the American colora- 
tura soprano, whose recent success at Cov- 
ent Garden was sensational, came to Lake 
Como from London to gain some further 





points in artistic finish and interpretation 
from Maestro Tanara, prior to her ap- 
pearing in America with the Metropolitan 
and Chicago opera companies. Maestro 
Tanara returns to New York on October 
16 and will open his vocal studios again at 
the Hotel Ansonia. 








HENRY HADLEY TELLS OF 
HIS EXPERIENCES ABROAD 








ENRY HADLEY is back in San Fran- 
cisco; but the spell of the Old World 

is still upon him, and, if it be true that the 
music a man makes is affected by the life 
then the concerts of the San 
Orchestra this season will be 


he has led, 
l‘rancisco 

tinged with a color they would not have 
had if the young conductor had stayed at 


home, observes Redfern Mason, in the San 


l‘rancisco Examiner. 

His wanderings have had a musical ac 
companiment. Indeed, he may be said to 
have lived a sort of peripatetic fugue, with 
an idealistic theme, a counter subject in 
which each note is an interesting person- 
ality; episodes gleaned from the Latin 
Quarter, Mont Saint Michel and Heid- 
elberg; a stretto suggested by his appear- 
ance as guest conductor in London, and a 
coda of gladness to be back once more in 
San Francisco. 

How they liked Mr. Hadley’s music in 
London is an old story, but how he en- 
joyed the operas of the newer French com- 
posers, how he was astonished, perhaps fas- 
cinated, by the last ballet of Stravinsky, 
how he came under the spell of Rachmani- 
noff’s “Death Island” and caught Max 
Reger in a mood of romanticism, is still to 
be told. 


Uncanny Stravinsky Ballet 


That Stravinsky ballet sticks out among 
his memories like an uncanny dream. It 


pictures, in a perfect orgy of mad tone, the 
antics of Pans and Calibans or their Gallic 
likes. There is hammering on wood, pluck- 
ing of strings, blare of brass, an insensate 
whirl of tone. 

“But I ask myself,” says Mr. Hadley, 
“whether it seems stranger to me than the 
works of Wagner did when the public first 
heard them. If I had heard the work two 
or three times, an inkling of what the com- 
poser was trying to do might have come 
home to me. As it is I will frankly admit 
| do not understand it. True, the poor man 
is in an asylum now, but not for good.” 


Treasures for His Friends 


We could only glimpse, as it were, the 
treasures which Mr. Hadley has brought 
back to please his friends in San Francisco. 
The Reger “Suite Romantique” he rejoices 
in. It is not the Reger of Bach-like con- 
trapuntal devices and:combinations, but a 
less scholastic variant of the man. He has, 
withal, the “Premiére Rhapsodie” of De- 
bussy, and he gives an implied prom- 
a ballet by Ravel, the composer who 
makes music that undulates like peacocks 
and floats with the movement of swans. 
Cyril Scott, too, the gifted Englishman, of 
whom Mr. Hadley thinks highly, has prom- 
ised him the manuscript of his “Christmas 
Overture.” 

A certain note of—shall I say regret— 
tinged the musician’s remarks when he 
talked about the places of the Old World 
in which, in past years, he has passed so 
many golden hours. It was the case of the 
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artists in “Trilby” over again. We would 
give much once more to see the Rhine with 
youthful eyes, to look upon the castle- 
crowned slopes of Heidelberg as they ap- 
peared when first we saw them, to hear the 
cries of Paris with unsophisticated ears. 

Pierné would have liked him to give a 
concert of his works in Paris, as he did 
in London; but the season was already well 
advanced and he had given the Parisians 
a concert on a former occasion, so he did 
not fall in with the suggestion. Meeting 
Pierné was reward enough in itself. It was 
a joy, too, to hear and chat with Nikisch, 
who, like Mr. Hadley himself, was one of 
the guest conductors of the London Phil- 
harmonic. Richter, the “grand old man” 
among conductors, now lives in retirement 
near Vienna, but Mr. Hadley came in 
touch with Mengelberg, the great Dutch- 
man, and heard him conduct the “Ninth 
Symphony” with his Amsterdam orchestra 
and a chorus of 500. But he prefers Tos- 
canini’s reading of “Till Eulenspiegel” and 
the “Meistersinger” overture. 


MONTANA ON MUSIC MAP 





O’Hanlon Bookings Mean Much to 
Cities of Northwestern State 


BozEMAN, Monrt., Oct. 1.—Owing to 
Gertrude V. O’Hanlon, the Chicago man- 
ager, Montana is placed more firmly on 
the musical map. The Beethoven Trio ap- 
pears in Bozeman, October 2, also appear- 
ing at Billings, Livingston, Helena, Butte, 
and other cities in the State. Montana is 
also to hear Alice Nielsen, Helen Stanley 
and the Metropolitan Quartet. It is un- 
derstood that the Minneapolis Symphony 
will make a tour through this section in 
October, 1914. 

Dr. O. L. Warren, of New York, gave a 
lecture before the Bozeman school teachers 
on September 30, his subject being musical 
education for children. He plans Victrola 
recitals before children. 

W. Holmes Bishop, of the faculty of 
Montana State College of Agriculture and 
Mechanic Arts, gave a song recital, 
markable for clear enunciation, on Septem- 
ber 29. He was accompanied by June 
Hartman, of the faculty. The program 
was representative of the best American 
composers. 





Marine Band Plays Works by Baltimore 
Composers in That City 


BALTIMORE, Mp., Sept. 29.—The United 
States Marine Band, under the direction of 
Lieut. William H. Santelmann, with Mary 
Sherier, the Washington soprano, as so- 
loist, gave a matinée and an evening con- 
cert at the Lyric on September 29, mark- 
ing the opening of the Baltimore musical 
season. A feature at the evening concert 
was the presentation of two numbers, 
“Twilight” and “A Melody from Lanier’s 
Flute,” by Edwin Litchfield Turnbull, a 
local composer. The first is a placid mel- 
ody well suited to the means of expression 
employed, the other being an arrangement 
of a plaintive air which, it is said, was im- 
provised by Sidney Lanier, the American 
poet, while he was incarcerated in Point 
Lookout Prison during the Civil War. 
The composer conducted and both compo- 
sitions were well received. The efforts of 
Miss Sherier, soprano; Peter Lewin, xylo- 
phone, and George O. Frey, euphonium, as 
soloists, added materially to the attractive- 
ness of these concerts. rs Game 
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Carl Friedberg, Called “The Poet at the 
Piano” 


HE musical public is always interested 
in artists who are making their first 
American tour, and for this reason, if for 
no other, the visit of Carl Friedberg, pian- 
ist, in October, 1914, is deserving of more 
than passing comment. Mr. Friedberg, 
however, is an artist whose accomplish- 
ments have already placed him in the front 
rank in the various European countries 
where he has played. Dr. Gerhard Tischer, 
the eminent critic of the Rheinische Mu- 
sikzeitung, has unstintedly praised the charm 
and beauty of his style and has likened 
him in various ways to Beethoven and 
Chopin. He has called him the “poet at 
the piano,” and has paid the highest 
tributes to his genius. 

Last season Mr. Friedberg played in 
many parts of Europe. He was soloist at 
three philharmonic concerts in Berlin and 
five Gewandhaus concerts in Leipsic un- 
der Professor Nikisch, and appeared at 
concerts with Ysaye, the famous violinist, 
in Brussels. This season he will make 
an extended tour through Germany, Den- 
mark, Holland, Belgium, England, France 
and Switzerland, his American début oc- 
curring in October, 1914. 


The Chopin Club, Mrs. C. L. Harris 
president, of Providence, R. I., has already 
begun its meetings. The first open meet- 
ing, which will take place on October 16, 
will be devoted to the discussion of the 
programs given by the entertaining clubs 
at the eighth biennial convention of the 
National Federation of Music Clubs in 
Chicago last April. At other open meet- 
ings the subjects will be as follows: Indian 
and Oriental music, Yuletide music, Gypsy 
music, Chopin, Wagner, Beethoven, 
Strauss, Debussy and Reger, ending April 
23, when the morning will be devoted to 
Knglish composers. 
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Hach Behning Piano 
is Individual 


EHNING Pianos are constructed exactly alike—constitutionally— [- EEE 
but there the similarity ends. 
Each instrument is in itself a musical entity—temperament- 
ally different. Certain Behnings excel in tone brilliancy, others in color, 
frankness, depth and singing quality. 
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The perfect Behning action also possesses a distinct individuality 
easily recognized by the artist. The difference exists in the degree of 
elasticity, resistance and firmness of feel or touch. 

Behning individuality extends also to the art cases, finished in the 
rarest of woods. 

In the three essentials of tone, action, and appearance Behning 1n- 
dividuality is strikingly apparent. A large variety of grands and up- 
rights is always on display in our downtown store. Convenient terms 
will be made. Allowances for old pianos. | 

Illustrated catalogues on request. IL 
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= successive generations of the same family have applied an heredi- 
tary genius to the building of STEINWAY Pianos. 


Like other great successes, this business has been a growth, and public apprecia- 
tion has kept pace with artistic development, until today the fame of the name is as 
wide as the music-loving world. ‘This well-earned prestige should influence your 
choice of a piano. 
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Seventy-six years of unparalleled past achievements 
reach their zenith in the incomparable quality of the 
present day KNABE product. 









































The KNABE combines the brilliancy of youth with the 
dignity of age. It is the climax of human possibility. 
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